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ADVERTISEMENT. 

1  v^iBn  to  be  distinctly  understood  as  not  impugn- 
ing the  motives  of  sny  manor  anybody  of  men  by  the 
opinions  offered  to  the  public  in  this  work.  I  do 
not  mean  to  deny  that  there  have  been  and  are  good 
and  pious  individuals  among  the  papists.  Such  men 
as  Pascal  and  Fenelan  are  indeed  burning  and  shi- 
ning lights  unto  the  world.  But  I  appeal  to  the  evi- 
dence of  facts  to  prove  th^t  popery  as  a  system,  politi- 
cal and  moral,  uniformly  produces  the  effects  ascri- 
bed to^t  in  the  following  pages. 

I  would  also  notice  that  notwithstanding  the  posi- 
tive assertions  of  the  American  government  that  the 
"  French  decrees  affecting  neutral  commerce"  are  re- 
pealed,— ^yet  Napoleon  himself  declares  that  they  are 
still  in  force.  In  the  proceedings  of  the  Conservative 
Senate,  bearing  date  the  13th  December  1810,  Buo- 
naparte declares  that  the  Berlin  and  Milan  Decrees 
shall  be  the  code  of  Europe  ien/i7  England  admits  the 
principle  that  neutral  flags  make^r^^  goods,  and  that 
nothing  but  an  actual  blockade  by  sea  and  land  shall 
be  admitted  as  sufficient  ground  for  seizing  a  vessel 
entering  a  port.  The  words  of  the  French  document 
respecting  the  ^ton-repeal  of  the  Berlin  and  Milan 
decrees  run  thus: — "  It  was  necessary  to  wait  for  a 
period  when  powerful  reprisals  would  compel  her  (Eng- 
land) to  return  to  justice.  That  day  has  arrived,  the 
decrees  of  Berlinand  Milan  are  the  reply  to  the  Orders 
in  Council.    The  British  Cabinet  has,  so  to  speak^ 


VI  ADVERTISEMENT. 

dictated  them  to  France.  Europe  receives  them  (the 
French  decrees)  for  her  code,  and  the  code  shall  be 
the  Palladium  of  the  seas." 

On  the  2d  of  November  1810  the  President  of  the 
United  States  issues  a  Proclamation  solenmly  asser- 
ting that  the  French*  decrees  are  repealed.  On  the 
13th  December  1810,  nearly  six  weeks  after  the  date 
of  the  American  assertions,  the  Emperor  of  France  m 
solemnly  declares  that  these  same  decrees  are  not  re- 
pealed, neither  shall  be  until  England  acknowledges 
that  neutral  flags  make  free  goods;  that  is  to  say,  un- 
til she  submits  to  a  doctrine  repugnant  to  all  the  re- 
ceived laws  and  usages  of  civilized  nations,  a  doc- 
trine to  which  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  Buonaparte^ 
aided  by  his  vassals  throughout  the  world,  to  enforce 
her  obedience.  The  American  Executive  and  the 
French  Executive  are  at  issue  upon  this  point, — ^the 
one  asserts  that  the  decrees  are^  the  other  declares 
that  they  are  not  repealed.  Utrum  horum  mavis, 
mcdpe. 

JOHN  BRISTED. 

No,  %  tMwn  SfUMti,  New-York,  2(Hh  Marehj  1811. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

JlN  my  "  Hints  an  the  JSfational  Bankruptcy  of  Sri- 
tainj  and  on  her  Resources  to  maintain  the  present 
contest  with  France,''  published  in  1809,  I  inserted 
all  the  official  tables  and  pnblic  documents  which 
were  deemed  necessary  to  establish  the  truth  and 
soundness  of  the  positions  advanced  in  that  work. 
Now  that  a  second  impression  is  called  for,  I  am  in* 
dnced  by  the  advice  of  friends  whose  good  opinion 
gave  birth  to  the  first,  to  leave  out  the  public  docu- 
ments which  it  contains,  the  fitcts  being  considered 
as  sufficiently  established;  to  shorten  its  details ;  to 
concentrate  its  results;  to  simplify  its  arrangement ; 
to  add  some  very  material  and  important  facts,  re- 
specting the  present  state  of  Europe;  to  substitute 
in  place  of  its  citations,  mere  references  to  the  au- 
thors from  whom  they  are  taken;  to  abandon  all  its 
local  and  temporary  politics ;  to  reduce  its  bulk;  and 
to  alter  its  title,  so  as  more  immediately  to  comport 
with  these  modifications. 

In  compliance  vdth  their  suggestions  I  offisr  to  the 
pnblic  my  work,  shorn  indeed  of  its  size  and  propor- 
tions, but,  as  I  flatter  myself,  much  improved  both 
in  the  value  and  in  the  disposition  of  its  materials. 

It  is  not,  however,  without  diffidence  that  I  lay  be- 
fore the  reader  views  of  the  past  and  present  state  of 
continental  Europe,  widely  diiSerent  from  the  conclu- 
sions on  the  same  subject  drawn  by  Mr.  Walsh  in  his 
admirable  "  Letter  on  the  Genius  and  Disposition  of 
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the  Frefich  Govemmmtf  mchding  a. view  of  the  taxa^ 
tian  of  t/ie  French  Empire:'' — It  would  be  presump- 
tuous in  one  living  at  such  a  distance  from  the  awful 
scene  of  action,  tQ  ^nter  the  list9  of  political  contro*- 
versy  witii  a  gentleman,  who  in  addition  to  his  own 
native  talents  and  extensive  acquirements,  has  en- 
joyed the  privil^e  of  a  recent  visit  ^  to  France  and 
Britain,  and  an  intimacy  with  some  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished statesmen  in  both  countries. 

Nor  do  I  intend  to  throw  down  the  gauntlet  to 
Mr«  Walsh*  To  adi^ire  tiie  many  sound  political 
viewsy  the  ii«portant  information,  the  manly  senti* 
ments  and  splendid  eloquence  of  the  '^  Letter  on  the 
Geniw and  Disposition 4^ the  French  Government^' ia 
less  a  complimeat  to  Mr.  Walsh,  than  an  «ct  of  self* 
respect ;  I  shall  therefore,  with  all  defereoct^  state  in 
a  concise  and  simple  manner,  the  fieicts  and  reasons 
which  lead  me  to  dissent  from  the  opinion  of  those 
who  confidently  predict  the  final  and  the  permanent 
subjugation  of  all  continental  Europe  to  the  power 
^nd  the  dominion  of  France.  In  doing  this,  I  shall 
abstain  from  minglins  in  any  controverted  discus* 
sion,  respecting  the  clashing  and  discordant  senti^ 
ments  of  the  two  great  contending  political  parties^ 
who,  bofdi  in  these  United  States  and  in  Britain,, 
divide,  agitate,  and  govern  their  respective  countries. 

The  events,  military  and  civil,  which  have  takes 
place  iaEurope,  during  the  last  year,  and  since  the 
first  appearance  of  this  work,  have  only  served  to 
strengthen  its  positions  respecting  the  probable  issue 
of  the  present  conflict.  Take  the  political  picture  of 
Europe,  now  at  the  close  of  the  year  1910,  such  aa 
the  enemies  of  Britain's  prosperity  and  honor  delight 
to  portray,  and  to  contemplate  as  the  presage  of  her 
speedy  erasure  from  the  list  of  independent  nations. 

See  France,  one  great  encamppient,  pouring  forth 
her  bands,,  always  girded  for  the  fight,  and  goaded 
onvrard  by  the  relentiess  ambition  of  the  greatest 
military  chieftain  the  world  ever  saw; — Holland  an- 
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tiexed  as  a  fief  to  France  ;^ — ^the  throne  of  Sweden 
descending  in  reversion  to  a  satellite  of  Buonaparte ; 
— Denmark  trembling  on  the  verge  of  political  annir 
jhilation ; — Switzerland  chain-bolted  ^.nd  fettered  to 
the  earth; — Italy  bending  nnd^r  the  weight  of  the 
iron  crown  of  Lombardy ; — Prussia  reeling  for  a  lit- 
tle mom^it  on  the  scanty  i^lmiant  of  a  ruined  mo- 
narchy, and  Boo^  to  be  seen  no  tDore;^*^-^e  petty 
lords  and  kinglings  of  Gennaiiy  holding  a  degraded 
and  precarious  seat  at  the  nod  of  their  conqueror;^*^ 
Austria  crouching  at  the  feet  of  her  keeper  ;-^Rus» 
m%  barbarods,  unwieldy^  weak^  purchasing  a  short* 
lived  existence  fay  the  most  abject  compliances,  the 
most  unworthy  submissioa;— Spain  and  Portagad 
wrestling  in  agony  with  the  master  of  the  world,  lor 
a  frail,  short,  nominal  life ; — Britain,  alone,  dismay^ 
ed,  and  spiritless,  feebly  protracting  an  ineflectiiai 
resistaAce  to  the  huge  JLibwa  of  France,  tttat  even 
now  encircles  bet  in  the  folds  of  death. 

This  picture  of  Europe  is  somewhat  overcfaarj^ ; 
the  colors  are  too  deep  and  deadly  to  proceed  from 
the  pencil  of  truth,  yet  is  the  real  condition  of  that 
most  interesting  portion  of  the  world  sufficieatly  dark 
and  disastrous.  But  dark  and  disastrous  as  it  iSi, 
ih&e  is  yet  to  be  discerned  in  its  {nresent  condition,  a 
single  ray  of  hope,  pale-^immering  in  the  horizon  ;**-*• 
&at  i»ngle  ray  of  hope^  which  I  trust,  will  gradually 
ovwsfHread  the  Iwavens,  and  dissipate  the  darkness  of 
that  dominion  i?i4»cfa  now  envelops  the  myviads  of 
once  civilized  Europe. 

I  fdiall  endeavor  to  show  that  the  final  destruc- 
tion of  die  present  over-grown  power  of  l^rance  k 
finiiy  «id  reasonably  to  be  expected. 

First,  from  the  nature  of  the  French  pK^itical  and 
miiitary  instttdtions; 

Secondly,  fyam  the  resistance  of  the  pe^le  of  conr 
tinental  Europe; 

Attd  thirdly,^  from  the  resources  of  the  British 
Empire* 


RESOURCES  OF  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE. 


FIRST  DIVISION. 

X  AM  almost  deterred  from  offeriiig  any  opinion  as 
to  the  causes  of  the  French  Revolution  by  the  recol- 
lection of  an  unlucky  anecdote  told  of  a  certain  gar-- 
rulous  lawyer  in  France,  who  began  one  of  his  most 
tedious  bar-speeches  thus — **  There  was  a  time  when 
Adomr — the  judges  who  had  before  frequently  en- 
joyed the  benefit  of  his  prolixity,  unanimously  be- 
sought him  to  omit  all  account  of  the  creation  of  the 
world  for  the  pr^esent ;  and  begin  his  speech  in  favor 
of  his  client,  at  least  with  the  commencement  of  the 
universal  deluge. 

The  public,  both  in  America  and  Europe,  have 
been  long  since  wearied  by  dissertations  on  the  causes 
which  led  to  the  Revolution  in  France;  but  the 
causes  hitherto  assigned  by  some  of  the  greatest 
statesmen  in  Europe,  seem  to  be  only  ^^concJar^;  and 
themselves  to  have  been  produced  by  one  great,  pri- 
mary, universal  cause,  which  has,  so  far  as  I  know, 
been  entirely  overlooked.  I  do  however  offer  my 
speculations  with  the  most  unfeigned  diffidence,  see- 
ing that  they  do  not  accord  with  the  opinions  expres- 
sed on  the  same  subject  by  some  men  of  the  most 
exalted  talents  and  the  most  comprehensive  infor- 
mation. 

Whoever  wishes  to  learn  the  opinions  on  the  causes 
and  effects  of  the  French  Revolution  entertained  by 
that  powerful  band  of  Statesmen,  who  now,  in  1810, 
lead  the  British  Opposititm^  will  do  well  to  consult 
and  to  study  the  very  able  and  masterly  disquisitions 
contained  in  the  following  portions  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review.  Vol.  1.  pp.  6— -18.  Vol.  2.  pp.  8— 30.  Vol. 
4.  pp.  48—62.    Vol.  5.  pp.  45^—468.    Vol.  6.  |ip. 
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63—79—137—161.    Vol.  10.  pp.  10—27.    Vol.  13. 
pp.  427—^462.     Vol.  16.  pp.  20—30. 

The  great  statesmen  who  conduct  this  extraordi* 
jBary  journal  appear  to  consider  the  Revolution,  in 
France,  to  have  been  caused  by  the  exclusion  of  all 
but  the  privileged  orders  from  the  government  of 
that  country ;  and  to  pronounce  with  confidence  that 
the  inevitable  effects  of  that  Revolution  will  be  the 
entire  and  permanent  subjugation  of  continental  Eu- 
rope^ and  perhaps,  of  the  British  Empire,  under  the 
domim^n  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte;  unless  Britain 
shall  adopt  a  system  of  policy  different  from  that 
which  has  been  uniformly  pursued  by  the  late  Mr. 
Pitt,  and  his  successors  in  office,  with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  those  few  months  when  the  reins  were  held 
by  Mr.  Fox. 

Mr.  Burke  in  Vol.  8.  pp.  235 — ^250,  of  his  works,^ 
states  the  causes  of  the  French  Revolution  to  have 
consisted  in  the  efforts  of  the  philosophers  of  France 
to  destroy  the  christian  religion;  and  in  the  efforts  of 
her  politicians  to  establish  the  universal  domination 
of  tiieir  own  country,  upon  the  ruins  of  all  other 
governments.  The  effects  of  that  Revolution  Mr. 
Burke  appears  to  dread  as  the  almost  unavoidable 
means  of  extinguishing  the  last  remaining  sparks  of 
liberty  and  civilization  in  Europe. 

No  man  can  possibly  entertain  a  more  entire  vene- 
ration than  I  do  for  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Burke  on  every 
subject,  illumined  by  his  incomparable  understand* 
ing,  qui  poem  omnia  tractavitj  et  nihil  tetigit  quod  non 
amavit.  It  is  therefore  with  extreme  reluctance  that 
I  venture  for  a  moment  to  dissent  from  his  conclu- 
sions as  to  the  causes  of  the  French  Revolution. 

Mr.  Burke  was  entirely  correct  in  his  opinion  that 
the  French  philasophists  were  a  herd  of  shallow- 
brained  politicians,  mainly  bent  upon  the  utter  extir- 
pation of  all  religion ;  and  that  the  French  statesmeuy 
being  much  longer^-sighted  thtmthe philosophers  used 
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tbem  for  their  own  purposes,  all  of  which  were  di- 
rected towards  the  exterior  aggrandizafnent  of 
France.  And  yet  these  two  classes  of  men,  the  po- 
liticians and  the  philosophists,  were  not  the  causes  of, 
but  only  main  movers  in,  the  French  Revolution. 
These  causes  were  laid  t)road  and  deep  in  the  pre* 
existing  state  of  society  on  the  continent  of  fiurope, 
and  more  particularly  in  France,  of  which  these  two 
oixiers  of  men  availed  themselves  for  the  purpose  of 
prpmoting  their  respective  designs.  This  predispose 
iang  state  of  society  was  brought  about  by  the  decay 
and  almost  entire  extinction  of  the  Christian  ndigion, 
which  had  been  progressively  and  rapidly  dedining 
for  a  foil  century  previous  to  the  French  Revolution, 
all  over  the  European  continent  The  heart  of  man 
is  prone  to  infidelity,  and  all  those  institutions  which 
encourage  this  propensity,  of  necessity  lay  tbe  axe  to 
the  root  of  public  prosperity  by  destroying  the  basis 
of  moral  obligation. 

Popery  naturally  and  necessarily  conducts  a  na-* 
tion  into  practical  and  spec^dative  atheism.  The  few 
men  of  sense  who  happen  to  live  in  any  one  country 
durii^  the  same  age,  for  the  most  part,  after  detect- 
ing its  numberless  mummeries,  frauds,  and  absurdi- 
ties, disbelieve  it  altogether;  and  being  ignorant  of 
any  purer  religion,  they  plunge  themselves  at  once 
into  speculative  atheism,  and  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence, free  tbemsdves  from  all  moral  restraint 
For  certainly  if  there  be  no  God,  and  nofiatiire  state, 
man  cannot  be  atcountabk  hereafter  for  any  of  his 
deeds  done  in  the  flesh ;  and  is  therefore  at  foil  liber- 
ty to  do  whatever  he  is  willing  and  able  to  do,  provi* 
ded  thai  he  does  not  endanger  bis  own  person^ 
safety  or  convenience.  Thus  the  whole  system  of 
morals  is  reduced  to  a  mere  calculation  of  mdividual 
expediency;  there  is  no  longer  any  general  rule  of 
morality,  Imt  every  different  individual  has  a  different 
moral  code  which  he  is  perpetually  fittmg,  as  cir* 
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cumstances  arise,  to  his  omtil  convenience,  caprice, 
and  inclination. 

Id  the  many*  who  never  think,  popery,  by  its  ready 
aisohiti^fn  of  all  sin  on  the  payment  of  a  stipulated 
sum,  produces  with  tolerable  and  sufficient  unifor* 
mi^  a  Qourse  of  practical  atheism ;  and  equally  sets 
them  loose  from  all  the  bonds  of  moral  rastraint^  as 
it  does  their  more  reflecting  and  speculative  brethren. 

With  the  disregard  of  all  moral  obligation  are  in-- 
separably  connected  great  depravation  of  manners, 
and  want  of  all  productive  industry.  Tlie  slightest 
glance  at  the  actual  condition  of  popish  and  of  pro- 
testsatt  countries  will  fully  {urove  the  truth  of  this 
position.  The  industry,  civilization,  and  virtue  of 
England,  Scotland,  and  protestant  Ireland  are  incal-- 
culably  superior  to  those  of  the  popish  part  of  Erin. 
The  contrast  is  also  peculiarly  striking  in  Germany 
and  Switzerland,  where  the  different  territories  be- 
ing intermingled,  the  traveller  continually  passes 
from  a  protestant  to  a  popish  country.  For  an  ac- 
count of  the  condition  of  popery  in  these  United 
States,  see  ''  State  of  the  Catholic  Religion  and  Mis- 
sums  in  North  America^'*  published  in  the  Mercure  de 
France,  5th  July,  1806. 

Poverty,  filth,  idleness,  and  profligacy  uniformly 
point  out  the  influence  of  papal  superstition;  and 
opulence,  cleanliness,  industry,  and  good  order  as 
invariably  result  from  the  florishing  condition  of 
pntf estantism.  There  is  the  same  contrast  between 
the  intellectual  character  of  the  two  religions.  In- 
telligence is  generally  diffused  through  protestant 
districts  while  the  darkness  of  error  overspreads  the 
r^ons  of  popery.  The  number  of  malefactors  and 
criminaU  in  popish  far  outweighs  that  in  protestant 
coimtries,  other  things  being  equal.  For  a  full  and 
ample  investigation  of  this  subject  consult  "  An  JKs- 
say  on  the  Spirit  and  I^uence  of  the  Reformation  of 
Ijuther^ — the  work  wluch  (Stained  the  prize  on  the 
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?[uestion  proposed  in  the  year  1802,  by  the  National 
nstitute  of  France;  written  by  M.  Villers,  and  pub- 
lished at  Paris  in  1804.  N.  B.  Mr.  Villers  himself 
was  a  revolutionary  atheist,  as  his  work  sufficiently 
proves,  particularly  where  he  tells  us  "  that  Christ 
was  not  aware  of  the  extent  of  his  own  religious  sys- 
tem, which  must  inevitably  have  speedily  perished  if 
the  greater  capacity  and  zeal  of  Paul  had  not  espou- 
sed and  protected  the  new  doctrine,''  &c.  Frederic 
the  Second  of  Prussia,  who  doubtless  was  no  great 
fanatic,  who  labored  under  no  prejudices  in  favor  of 
Christianity,  and  who  never  looked  at  religion  except 
in  a  political  point  of  view,  bears  ample  testimony 
to  the  superior  civil  and  social  tendencies  of  pro- 
testantism  over  those  of  papery  ^  in  his  ^^Demiers  Pen- 
sSeSy'  &c.  8vo.  published  at  Paris  in  the  year  1800. 

The  progress  of  declining  protestantism  in  a  coun- 
try is  somewhat  different,  but  its  practical  termina- 
tion is  the  same ;  namely  in  entire  profligacy.  Wit- 
ness the  very  degraded  state  of  morals  in  Holland, 
Prussia,  Poland,  &c.  during  the  last  fifty  years.  For 
the  mode  by  which  protestant  churches  continue  to 
preach  themselves  gradually  into  deism,  see  "  The 
History  of  the  Church  of  Christ^''  by  Joseph  Milner, 
M.  A.  American  Edition,  published  in  1809,  Vol.  1. 
pp.  9^129. 

It  is  to  be  remembered,  that  although  nominally 
protestant  countries  often  contrive  to  degenerate 
from  Christianity  into  what  they  call  deism^  yet  the 
practical  effects  to  society  are  the  same  as  those  of 
atheism,  between  which  and  deism  there  is  only  some 
slight  specnJative  difference  about  a  First  Cause  or  no 
First  Cause.  But  both  the  deist  and  the  atheist  hold 
themselves  to  be  alike  free  from  all  moral  obligation; 
neither  of  them  considers  himself  as  accountable  to 
any  divine  tribunal  hereafter  for  his  actions  on  earth. 
And  consequently,  both  deists  ahd  atheist*  are  equal- 
ly prone  to  commit  any  species  of  immorality  and 
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crime  that  may  suit  their  convenience  or  comport 
with  their  inclination. 

This  practicid  identity  of  deism  and  atheism  must 
however  be  understood  as  confined  to  countries 
where  Divine  Revelation  is  known,  and  where  the 
gospel  is  or  may  be  preached;  for  in  pagan  countries 
where  the  sacred  scriptures  are  unknown,  the  men 
who  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  God,  but  reject  the 
popular  superstitions,  are  much  more  under  the  in- 
fluence of  moral  obligation  than  are  the  atheists,  in 
consequence  of  following  more  steadily  and  with 
greater  honesty  the  dictates  of  natural  conscience, 
which  they  in  common  with  all  men,  whether  sitting 
under  the  light  of  revelation  or  not,  possess  as  a  mo- 
nitor within  their  own  bosoms.  The  celebrated  Dr. 
John  Owen,  in  his  Treatise  on  Spiritual  Mindednessy 
p.  176,  12mo.  edition,  observes,  that  the  greatest  ini- 
quity and  corruption  are  not  to  be  sought  for,  neither 
will  they  be  found  among  the  fteathens,  whether  of 
savage  or  of  coiriparatively  civilized  life.  These  idol- 
atrous nations  are  kept  within  some  boimds  of  wick- 
edness by  the  light  of  reason,  and  by  the  operations 
of  natural  conscience.  But  the  greatest  corruption 
and  iniquity,  the  most  horrible  blasphemy,  the  most 
atrocious  crimes,  are  to  be  found  in  the  thoughts^ 
words,  and  actions  of  infidels  in  those  countries 
where  the  blessings  of .  revelation  are  accorded  to 
man.  All  the  crimes  of  all  the  pagans  on  the  whole 
earth  during  the  lapse  of  an  entire  century  do  not 
equal  in  magnitude  and  horror  the  atrocities  com- 
mitted  in  France  during  the  last  twenty  years. 

The  reason  assigned  by  Dr.  Owen  for  the  greater 
wickedness  of  men  in  christian  than  in  pagan  coun- 
tries is,  that  Divine  Providence  suffers  the  lesser^  the 
natural  light  of  conscience  to  be  extinguished  in 
those  who  wilfully  reject  all  belief  in  the  grmfer 
li^ht  of  revelation;  whence  they  give  themselves  up 
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to  the  commission  of  every  evil  M^hich  thdr  hearts 
can  devise,  and  their  hands  perpetrate. 

It  is  true  that  many  deists  in  christian  countries  do 
in  worils  deny  the  justice  of  this  representation,  and 
affect  to  consider  themselves  as  accountable  to  the 
Supreme  Being;  but  upon  being  closely  questioned, 
and  made  to  follow  out  their  own  principles  into  their 
ultimate  and  l^itimate  consequences,  diey  invaria- 
bly confirm  hj  facts  what  they  contradict  in  terms* 
They  invariably  swamp  themselves  in  practical  athe- 
ism, leaving  their  Deity  to  slumber  supinely  in  apa^ 
thy  and  indifference,  while  they  pursue  the  career  to 
which  appetite  impels  or  convenience  invites,  with- 
out regarding  what  may  be  the  consequ^ices  in  a 
future  life.  For  a  full  and  conclusive  commentary 
on  this  position  consult  what  are  called  ^^  The  jt^AeV 
losophical  works  of  Lord  Bolingbroke." 

Precisely  in  this  situation;  namely,  that  of  popery- 
having  naturally  gravitated  into  atheism,  and  that  of 
protestantism  having,  for  want  of  all  proper  and 
wholesome  church-discipline,  degenerated  into  de- 
ism; was  nearly  the  whole  continent  of  Europe  for 
many  years  previous  to  the  French  revolution;  and 
profligacy  arid  intelligence  being  more  universally 
difiused  over  France  than  over  any  other  nation  of 
continental  Europe,  the  explosion  necessarily  took 
place  there  in  the  first  instance.  It  was  this  state  of 
society  in  which  infidelity  had  .untied  all  the  liga- 
ments' of  moral  obligation,  and  let  loose  all  the  de- 
pravity of  the  human  heart  to  find  uncontrolled  vent 
in  the  commission  of  every  enormity,  that  made  an 
effectual  demand  for  the  labors  and  writings  of  the 
French  j^Ai/o^opAw^*;  of  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  D'Alem- 
bert,  Condorcet,  Diderot,  and  many  other  most  un- 
principled men,  who  devoted  their  great  talents,  and 
greater  information  to  the  sole  purpose  of  covering 
uie  earth  with  atheism  and  crime. 

Qf  this  state  of  society y  and  of  the  efforts  of  these 
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mfidel-ianatics,  the  statesmen  of  FrdOice  availed  tliem* 
sdF6s  in  order  to  guides  (not  to  caused  the  career  of 
ihe  Revohition  towards  the  exterior  aggrandizemenl; 
oi  France.  A  conclusive  proof  of  the  general  da* 
pravity  in  France  is  the  ease  and  readiness  with 
which  parents  denoonced  their  children,  children 
dragged  their  parents  to  the  guillotine,  and  no  tie  of 
kindred  blood  prevented  the  assassin's  knife,  ev^n  in 
Hie  very  first  stages  of  the  revolution;  which  event 
therefcnre  did  not  cause  the  profligacy;  it  was  previa 
onsly  existing,  and  itself  caused  the  revolutionary 
explosion. 

Take  one  fact  out  of  a  million  as  corroborating 
tiiis  statement;  it  is  cited  from  ^'  A  Narrative  of  a 
three  yearsl  residence  in  Francej''  &c.  by  Anne  Plump* 
tree^  (a  vehement  admirer  of  Buonaparte^  3  vols.  8vo« 
published  in  Londonan  1810.  ^^The  man  who  was 
executioner  at  Marseilles  before  the  revolution  pe* 
ranptorily  refused  that  office  under  the  revolutionary 
tribunal;  alleging  that  the  prisoners  being  unjustly 
condamned  he  could  not  in  conscience  execute  the 
s^itence.  On  his  refusal  to  execute  the  office  Jiis 
son  accepted  it,  and  the  father  for  his  refusal  was  the 
first  person  he  guillotined."  See  also  a  detailed,  ac* 
count  of  the  atrocities  of  France  in  the^^^  da^s  of 
her  resolution,  in  ^'  A  History  of  the  PoUticmi  Life 
of  the  Right  Honorable  WiUiam  Pitt,''  by  Mr.  Gif* 
ford,  in  6  vols.  8vo.  published  in  London  in  1809. 

How  diffiM^nt  a  picture  of  national  habits  and 
morals  does  the  civil  war  between  Charles  the  First 
of  England  and  hss  parliament  exhibit ! ! !  The  valor 
of  either  contending  party  was  unstained  by  the  but- 
chery aad  fraud  which  make  the  main  pillars  of 
support  to  the  present  political  and  military  system 
of  revolutionary  and  imperial  France.  The  contrast 
will  most  hrdAAy  s^pear  on  a  perusal  of  JLord  da- 
rendons  History  of  the  Rebettian^  and  of  Colonel 
HtUchinsons  Memoirs^  on  the  one  side;  and  of  any 
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account  of  the  French  Revolution  whatsoever,  whe- 
ther written  by  royalist  or  regicide,  on  the  other: 
perhaps  ihe  fairest  history  of  this  eruption,  notwith- 
standing the  author's  adulation  to  Buonaparte,  is  to 
be  found  in  the  '^  Prids  Historiqite  de  la  Revolution 
Frangaise^'  begun  by  J.  P.  Rabaut,  and  continued 
by  Lacretelle  Jeun6,  in  6  volumes,  12in6.  published 
at  Paris  in  1807. 

A  venerable  American  statesman  now  living,  and 
minister  from  the  United  States  to  France,  more 
than  twenty-five  years  since,  before  the  revolution, 
had  been  accustomed,  with  many  other  good  and 
reflecting  men,  to  think  that  there  could  not  be  such 
a  thing  as  a  downright  atheist.  But  when  he  arrived 
in  France  he  found  his  mistake;  and  that  what  he 
had  treated  as  a  visionary  speculation  was  a  sober 
reality.  He  met  not  only  with  individual  atheists; 
but  with  hordes  of  themi  While  in  Paris  he  had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  a  French  pMlosopher  in  Paris 
die ;  this  illumined  being  gave  up  the  ghost,  with  the 
same  stupid  insensibility  as  that  with  which  a  dog  or 
a  pig  would  lie  down,  and  breathe  his  last  breath. 
The  American  envoy  observed  that  a  brother  philo- 
sopher of  France,  a  professed,  and  most  intimate 
friend  of  the  man  who  had  just  died,  stood  looking 
on  the  dead  body  with  as  much  unconcern  as  if  he 
had  been  surveying  a  dead  calf  suspended  in  the 
shambles.  He  therefore  entered  into  a  conversation 
with  this  enlightened  philosopher,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  very  short  example.  The  letter  A  stands 
for  the  American,  and  F  for  the  Frenchman. 

"  A.  Do  you  feel  no  anxiety  about  the  future 
condition  of  your  friend  who  lies  dead  here? 

"F.  No;  there  is  tw  future  state;  Voltaire  has 
settled  that  point  long  since. 

"  A.  Do  you  think  then  that  God  will  not  call 
men  to  account  hereafter  for  their  actions  on  earth? 
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"  V.  No;  there  is  no  God;  Diderot  has  clearly 
demonstrated  that. 

"  A.  If  there  be  no  God,  then  hotv  can  there  be 
my  moral  obligation  ? 

"  F.  Moral  obligation!  we  want  no  moral  obliga- 
tion. 

"A.  No  moral  obligation!  what  then  is  to  hold  so- 
ciety together? 

"  F.  Enlightened  self-interest." 

Consult  the  "  (Euvres  choisies  etposthtmes  deM.  de 
la  Harpej'  m  4  vols.  8vo.  published  at  Paris  in  the 
year  li806,  for  a  vast  body  of  facts,  which  confirm 
the  foregoing  account  of  the  catises  of  the  French 
Revolution ;  namely,  that  the  total  abandonment  of 
religious  principle  and  moral  obligation  throughout 
France  had  rendered  the  people  of  that  country  fully 
ripe  for  the  explosion  which  was  for  a  while  to  shat- 
t»  into  fragments  all  the  forms  of  religion,  and  all 
the  institutions  of  regular  government. 

Mr.  Jefferson,  the  late  President  of  the  United 
States,  has  decliaired  that  when  he  was  in  Paris,  atke- 
ism  was  the  common  table-talk  of  the  French  bishops. 

See  also  the  "  Life  of  Lord  Nelson,''  &c.  by  Messrs. 
Clarke  and  M'Arthur,  two  vols,  royal  4to.  published 
in  London,  in  1809,  p.  88,  2d  voluine,  where  Capt. 
Trowbridge  says  in  a  letter  to  Lord  St.  Vincent,  da- 
ted August  16th,  1798,  "  1  have  now  upwards  of 
twenty  (French)  officers  on  board,  not  one  of  whom 
acknowledges  a  Supreme  Being,  or  seems  to  have 
any  principle.  Robbery  and  murder  are  no  crimes 
with  them,"  &c. 

Mankind  have  been  permitted  by  Divine  Provi- 
dence to  make  three  great  and  decisive  experiments 
of  the  effects  necessarily  resulting  from  their  own 
uncontrolled  depravity,  on  a  very  wide  and  ample 
field. 

1.  A  revelation  of  the  only  true  and  pure  religion 
was  made  to  our  first  parents,  whose  posterity  soon 
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swerved  into  the  most  horrible  impiety  and  profliga- 
cy. The  flood  swept  away  these  rebels  against  God; 
and  genuine  religion  was  again  promulged  through 
the  instrumentality  of  Noah,  whose  posterity  also, 
following  the  course  of  depraved  free  agency,  speedi- 
ly plunged  into  the  abominations  of  paganism,  which 
overspread  the  whole  world,  excepting  one  little  spot 
where  the  oracles  of  God  were  miraculously  preser- 
ved. The  necessary  and  universal  fruits  at  paganism 
were  to  cover  the  earth  with  the  most  awful  dark- 
ness, ignorance,  profligacy,  and  oppression. 

2.  In  the  fullness  of  time  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ  came  to  introduce  the  last  and  most 
perfect  dispensation  of  grace  and  truth,  called  in  the 
sacred  scriptures  "  the  kingchm  of  Heaven/'  and 
within  a  few  years  after  his  ascension,  the  gospel  was 
spread  over  nearly  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth. 
From  the  purity  of  evangelical  doctrine  and  its  iftse- 
parable  companion,  sound  morality,  men  gradually 
declined  into  superstition  and  error,  until  popery  co- 
vered the  world  with  darkness  and  iniquity. 

3.  The  Reformation  by  iMher,  by  Calvin,  and 
some  other  chosen  instruments  of  DivineProvidence, 
again  opened  to  mankind  the  sources  of  pure  evan- 
gelical light,  which  also  soon  became  again  darken- 
ed, and  almost  entirely  extinguished,  at  least  on  the 
European  continent,  by  the  rise  and  progress  of  in/i^ 
delity^  which  third  great,  and  far  more  terrible  ex- 
periment in  its  destructive  consequences,  than  those 
of  paganism  and  popery  combined,  is  now  running 
its  career  of  desolation  over  the  miserable  remnant  of 
the  christian  world. 

From  the  progress  of  infidelity,  cutting  away  all 
the  ties  of  moral  obligation,  breaking  up  every  great 
cement  of  society,  and  scattering  its  fragments  in 
scorn  and  derision  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven;  we 
have  every  rational  ground  of  expectation,  that  the 
whole  contineat  of  Europe  must^re  long  pass  through 
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the  fiieiy  ordeal  of  the  most  fearful  and  bloody  con* 
volsJans;  tearing  ttp  by  the  roots  all  the  little  remains 
of  dvil  gOTemment,  and  scattering  piecemeal  those 
potentates,  princedoms,  thrones,  and  dominations, 
wfaidi  have  hitherto  appeared  to  withstand  the  piti* 
l^s  pelting  of  the  revolutionary  tempest.  Into  what 
forms  of  polity;  whether  of  vague,  weak,  unpurposed 
democracy;  of  well-poised,  energetic,  permanent 
aristocracy;  or  of  unrelenting,  military  despotism^ 
these  disorders  and  conflicts  shall  subside;  into  how 
many  and  how  great  principalities  and  powers  the 
European  continent  shall  be  ultimately  divided  and 
subdivided,  is  not  given  to  human  wisdom  to  foresee. 

In  Sritdny  however,  has  taken  place  a  process  far 
different  from  that  which  has  long  laid  waste,  and  is 
still  desolating  the  continent  of  Europe.  She  early 
embraced  the  Reformation  in  name  and  in  effect;  in 
England  and  in  Scotland  popery  gradually  gave  way 
to  the  light  of  evangelical  truth;  and  civilization,  or- 
der and  morality  followed,  as*  invariable  effects  from 
a  producing  cause.  And  long  after  the  era  of  the  re- 
formation, the  people  of  Scotland  under  John  Knox, 
in  opposition  to  Mary  of  Guise  and  her  French  fec- 
ti<m,  and  the  people  of  England  in  the  expulsion  of 
James  the  Second,  made  a  national  appeal  to  the 
Grod  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  then 
declared  in  the  fece  of  the  whole  world,  that  they 
preferred  for  themselves  and  for  their  children,  unto 
tbe  latest  generations,  the  pure  light  oi protestantism 
to  the  thick  darkness  of  popery.  Ireland  indeed 
never  purged  herself  from  the  lees  and  dregs  of  the 
Romish  church;  she  is  still  deeply  tainted;  and  what 
has  been  the  inevitable  consequence  to  her? — For 
several  centuries  past  down  to  this  present  moment, 
she  has  been,  and  is  now,  far  inferior  to  her  neigh«- 
bors,  England  andiScotland,  in  civilization. 

For  an  accurate  and  comprehensive  account  of  the 
state  of  religion  in  Ireland,  see  **  Papers  relating  to 
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the  Established  Church  in  Ireland,  presented  to  the 
Honarahlethe  House  of  Commons, pursuant  to  address 
of  6th  July,  1807."— Ordered  to  be  printed,  29th 
July  1807.  ~  pp.  380,  close  print.  And  also  the  ^Re- 
port of  a  deputation  from  the  Hibernian  Society,  res- 
pecting tJie. religious  state  o/* /rrfawrf/'  published  in 
London  in  1807.  And  likewise  the  "  State  of  the 
Royal  CoUege  of  St.  Patrick,  Maynoothfirom  pa- 
pers printed  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  30th 
March  and  6th  April,  1808. 

The  state  of  Ireland  as  to  morals  may  be  inferred 
from  the  following  remarks  made  by  the  honorable 
Justice  Day  in  his  charge  to  the  grand  jury  of  Tip- 
perary,  in  the  spring  of  1808,  "  If  the  calendar  be  the 
criminal  barometer  of  the  bailiwick ;  if  the  state  of 
the  jail  be  no  unfaithful  epitonie  of  the  country  at 
large;  then  is  the  state  of  civil  society  in  your  coun- 
ty deplorable  in  the  extreme.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a 
paper  which  for  its  size  and  quantity  of  matter  re- 
sembles more  the  chart  of  a  county  than  a  calendar 
of  its  jail;  an  affecting  catalogue  of  a  hundred  and 
forty-one  of  our  unfortunate  fellow-creatures  incar- 
cerated since  the  last  assizes,  under  charges  of  the 
deepest  atrocity!  In  truth,  it  is  a  downright  misno- 
mer, a  gross  abuse  and  perversion  of  language,  to  say 
that  civil  society  exists  in  a  country  so  inundated 
with  crime."  To  this  may  be  added  the  fact,  that  in 
the  summer  of  1808,  the  high  sheriff,  magistrates, 
and  gentlemen  of  the  county  of  Kilkenny  entered 
into  resolutions,  and  subscribed  large  sums  of  money, 
to  be  at  the  disposal  of  their  committee,  for  the  pur- 
pose "  of  bringing  the  guilty  to  punishment,  w[\A  pro- 
tecting and  indemnifying  the  innocent  who  may  be 
objects  of  revenge  on  account  of  giving  evidence 
against  the  abandoned  perpetrators  of  crimes  and 
enormities  so  disgraceful  to  the  order  and  regulation 
of  civilized  beings."  See  also  "  Three  Reports  by  the 
Commissioners  for  inquiring  into  the  state  of  all  schools 
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en  pubKc  or  ciumtahle  foundations  in  Ireland.''  Pre- 
sented to  the  Honorable  House  of  Commons,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed,  April  4th,  1809. 

Yet  even  in  despite  of  the  awiful  state  of  Jreland, 
pure,  reformed,  evangelical  religion  has  been,  during 
the  whole  reign  of  George  the  Third,  and  is  now^ 
gaining  ground  in  every  part  of  the  British  dominions. 
And  it  has  been  attended  uniformly  by  an  increase  of 
industry,  social  order,  sound  morals,  intelligence, 
and  civil  liberty.  But  at  no  time,  not  even  during 
the  reigns  of  the  pedantic  James  the  Firsti  the  hypo- 
critical Charles  the  First,  the  profligate  Charles  the 
Second,  and  the  bigoted  James  the  Second,  amidst 
the  most  grievous  declensions  of  serious  religion^ 
have  ihe  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  gospel  suffered 
in  Britain  those  impious  and  destructive  perversions 
which  they  invariably  underwent  on  the  continent  of 
Europe.  This  great  benefit  has  arisen,  partly  from 
there  having  always  been  a  remnant  of  evangelical 
teachers  and  professors  in  the  national  churches  of 
England  and  of  Scotland,  and  in  the  various  other 
chnstian  sects  which  are  spread  out  over  the  British 
empire;  and  partly  from  thje  orthodox  articles  and 
cr^ds  of  the  English  and  Scottish  national  churcheaJ 
maintaining  strong  and  perpetual  bulwarks  against 
all  the  innovations  and  corruptions  of  heresy. 

A  decisive  testimony  of  the  social  benefits  derived 
to  a  nation  from  the  prevalence  of  Christianity,  is 
borne  by  Frederic  the  Second  of  Prussia,  who  was 
liimself  a  most  incorrigible  infidel.  A  clergyman  in 
Prussian  Poland,  one  of  the  many  myriads  of  conti- 
nental ecclesiastics  who  had  reasoned  themselves, 
and  preached  their  flocks  into  deism^  sent  Frederic 
an  absurd  letter,  stating  that  he,  the  Polish  pastor, 
had  discovered  fifty  new  arguments  against  the  au» 
thenticity  and  credibility  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments. The  king  returned  for  answer,  that  the  par* 
^n  was  doubtless  very  ingenious  and  very  philoi* 
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fiopliiead  in  having  discovered  fifty  new  argumentei 
against  the  Bible;  and  probably  that  by  hard  labor, 
spare  diet,  and  deep  study  he  might  be  able  to  invent 
a  bundr^  ^nd  fifty  more;  but  that  if  he  dared  ta 
disorder  the  camnwmtjf  by  publishing  one  of  them,  he 
should  be  hanged  up  {tout  suite)  forthwith. 

That  the  pre-existing  state  of  society  in  France 
produced  the  revolution  in  that  country,  may  also  be 
inferred  fi*om  this  fact;  namely,  that  the  same  expe^ 
riment  was  made  to  introduce  jacobin^^Uiieism  into 
Britain;  but  failed,  owing  to  the  sup^ior  energy  of 
the  gOY^nment;  the  pure  religion  of  a  great  portion 
of  the  people;  the  sound  sense,  good  morals,  steady 
and  manly  habits  of  the  nation  at  large;  creating  no 
effectual  demand  for  the  universal  difiusion  of  impie^ 
ty,  and  the  total  destruction  of  all  social  order,  vur« 
tue,  prosperity  and  happiness. 

The  same  experiment  was  also  made  in  these  Uni- 
led  States,  where  it  has  to  a  certain  extent  succeed^ 
ed.  In  this  country  jacobin-atheism  has  taken  too 
wide  and  deep  root;  and  has  produced  the  very  same 
effects  here,  as  it  engendwed  in  France;  allowing^ 
for  the  different  physical  and  moral  condition  and 
eircumstances  of  the  two  countries.  Thomas  PaineV 
^  Age  of  Retison'  was  so  industriously  circulated 
throughout  the  Union,  as  very  materially  to  lessen, 
for  some  time,  the  armual  average  sale  of  Bibles  in 
America.  In  the  "  Temple  of  Truth'''  second  edi- 
tion, published  in  London,  in  1807,  at  pp.  13 — 9 — ► 
140,  .there  is  an  excellent  note  stating  that  in  conse** 
quence  of  the  appearance  of  the  "  Ageof  Rebsod'  ia 
Britain,  the  clergy  of  all  denominations  in  that  coun- 
try exerted  themselves  most  zealously  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  alUimportant  professional  duties,  and 
by  their  earnest  preaching  of  the  gospel  most  mate- 
rially promoted  the  cause  which  Paine's  book  waiS 
published  to  destroy. 

And  nearly  the  same  religi&us  reaction  after  awhile 


took  place  in  the  Union,  as  in  Britain;  and  in  conse* 
qneoce,  the  condition  of  Christianity  in  thii»  country 
is  perhaps  now  more  dorishing  than  ever.  But  great 
fiumbers  of  truly  religious  people  in  this  country  bavt 
been  and  are  funv  seduced  into  revolutionary  and 
anarchical  sentiments  and  actions;  as  many  religious 
people  were  at  ooe  time  so  seduced  in  Britain  by  the 
jacolMna  of  that  country.  In  fitct,  the  wisdom  and 
energy  of  the  British  government  were  the  all-^ecr 
toal  means  of  stopping  the  progress  of  jacobinism  in 
that  country;  and  after  it  had  been  checked,  when 
the  whole  nefarious  plots  of  the  real  jacobins; 
namely,  to  ilesl3H>y  religion  and  civil  liberty;  had 
Ibeen  gradually  disclosed,  the  sober,  serious  part  of 
the  community  shrunk  back  widi  hcmror  from  the 
Jacobinical  scheme  altogether.  But  if  the  British 
government  had  not  kept  the  monster  at  bay,  and  ^x*- 
posed  its  deformity,  many  thousands  of  the  best-in* 
Mentioned  peojde  in  England  would  have  continueA, 
as  they  had  bi^miy  to  help  forward  the  designs  of  ja»- 
cobinism,  until  the  whole  mischief  had  been  effected; 
when  they  could  only  have  wept  over  their  own  short- 
sighted folly  on  their  way  to  the  guillotine.  In  the 
north  g£  Ireland  also  many  plain,  serious  christians 
were  duped  into  the  ranks  of  United  Irii^mien. 
Had  onr  American  government  possessed  student 
strength  to  wring  the  neck  of  this  Gallic  serpent,  the 
United  States  would  now  have  been  comparatively 
sound  from  the  taint  of  jacobinism. 

Jacobinism  in  the  United  States  produces  precise- 
ly the  same  efiects  that  it  does  every  where  else;  it 
sours  all  the  charities  of  life;  it  divides  father  against 
SOD,  and  soa  against  &ther;  and  produces  the  most 
deadly  and  lasting  feuds  among  kindred.  Accord* 
ingly,  there  are  very  many  families  in  the  Union  the 
peace  smd  harmony  of  which  are  cut  up  by  the  roots, 
in  consequence  of  some  of  its  members  having 
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iswamped  themselves  in  the  Serboaiaii  bog  of  French 
politics.* 

All  those  who  have  cast  their  view  over  the  event- 
ful series  of  human  actions  and  crimes  which  of  late 
years  has  laid  waste  the  fairlest  portions  of  the  earth, 
and  has  caused  that  century,  which  in  its  beginning 
wore  an  angel  form,  to  assume  towards  its  close  the 
features  of  a  demon,  and  then  to  vanish  in  a  shower 
of  blood;  will  unanimously  attribute  all  the  horrors 
that  have  lately  darkened,  and  that  still  continue  to 
darken  the  horizon  of  our  existence,  to  the  agency  of 
jacobinism.  Jacobinism  first  taught  its  votaries,  pri- 
marily in  France,  and  then  in  the  other  countries  of 
the  globe,  to  cherish  and  to  disseminate  all  that  li- 
centiousness of  opinion  which  spurns  at  the  influence 
of  habit,  discards  the  experience  of  former  times, 
end  annihilates  the  tender  and  elevated  feelings  of 
the  human  heart;  which  beating  down  the  standard 
of  moral  obligation,  raised  by  the  hand  of  God  him- 
self, and  revealed  in  His  own  divine  word,  presumes 
on  every  question  to  decide  merely  according  to  the 
dictates  of  personal  convenience  and  selfish  appetite; 
which  justifies  the  means  by  the  end,  prefers  atheism 
to  Christianity,  and  subjects  every  being  on  whom  it 
can  lay  its  grasp  to  the  desolation  of  rapine  and  mur- 
der; and  all  for  ihe  general  good;  good  so  very  ge- 
neral that  it  destroys  all  individual  happiness. 
.  The  fire  of  jacobinism  had  long  been  pent  up  in 
the  bowels  of  continental  Europe,  until  at  length,  af- 
ter having  in  secret  consumed  the  bands  of  religion 
and  of  honor,  it  burst  forth  into  the  French  revolu- 
tion, which  has  convulsed  all  the  civilized  earth  to 
its  basis;  has  changed  the  aspects  and  relations  of 
vthe  moral  and  political  world;  and  has  made  all 
things,  human  and  divine,  to  become  confusion  worse 
confounded.    With  a  lie  in  her  right  hand,  and  with 

*  For  farther  particlilafs  on  this  subject  see  ^^HinU,"  pp.  580— 604rT-617. 
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the  feUest  malignity  rankling  in  her  heart,  ^e  has 
uniibnnly  declared,  and  even  now  (in  1810,)  has  the 
impudence  to  declare,  that  France  never  did^  nor  does 
now  entertain  any  desire  of  foreign  conquest;  that 
all  the  schemes  of  domination  and  aggrandizement, 
so  generally  supposed  to  have  influenced  the  mighty 
views  of  JRtchelteu,  of  Louvois,  and  of  Buonaparte^  are 
calumnies  invented  by  the  enemies  of  France  and  of 
universal  peace.  We  are  daily  and  hourly  told,  that 
France  akuays  did  and  does  vmo  abhor  ev^ery  inten- 
tion of  disturbing  other  countries;  of  subverting  their 
established  governments;  of  destroying  their  nation- 
al independence;  and  of  annihilating  their  rights  and 
privil^es.  All  her  contests  are  contests  of  self-de- 
fence. 

And  when  we  ask  how  it  happens  that  these  mar- 
vellous and  exalted  principles  have  not  yet  produced 
these  beneficial  results;  have  not  yet  created  nor  es- 
tablished the  social  and  domestic  happiness  of  the 
human  race?  And  when  we  add  that  this  self^same 
system  of  etenud  peace  has  engendered  a  more  ex- 
tensive and  a  more  bloody  warfare;  that  this  nniver- 
sal  philanthropy  has  given  birth  to  a  series  of  more 
general  and  complicated  calamities  and  horrors  than 
have  ever  been  produced  by  all  the  combined  ^orts 
of  the  other  corrupted  institutions  of  society,  savage 
and  civilized,  ancient  and  modem;  we  are  told,  that 
the  despots  oif  the  earth  alone,  and  more  particularly 
the  ^^  perfidy  and  airodty  of  the  Sritish  government  J^ 
arc  worthy  of  ceiisure  for  not  gratefully  receiving  the 
blessings  proffered  to  them;  and  if  we  still  presume 
to  pause  and  to  doubt,  we  are  bidden  to  cast  our  eyes 
upon  the  emancipated  and  happy  state  of  Spain,  of 
Portugal,  of  Italy,  of  Holland,  of  Sweden,  of  Den- 
mark, of  Switzerland,  and  of  all  that  vast  portion  of 
the  Germanic  empire  which  enjoys  the  protection 
and  kindness  of  France. 

A  very  slight  examination  of  the  subject  will  ena- 
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ble  any  man  of  common  nnderstanding  to  pei^ceiTe 
that  jacobinism  rests  on  a  theory,  fallacious  and  im-> 
practicable;  growing  out  of  an  entire  ignorance  of 
the  nature  and  end  of  man,  and  utterly  subversive  of 
the  very  existence  of  all  civilized  communities.  Ac«* 
cordingly,  we  have  seen  in  France,  within  the  short 
compass  of  the  last  twenty  years,  all  the  elements  of 
human  society  cradled  in  blood ;  and  as  the  only 
means  of  restraint  upon  the  ferocity  of  jacobimzed 
man  in  the  absence  of  all  law  human  and  divine,  a 
military  despotism  enforced  in  all  its  rigor;  a  military 
despotism  which  sports  ^vith  the  lives,  plunders  the 
property,  and  manacles  the  thoughts,  words  and 
deeds  of  the  French  people,  in  a  ^r  greater  degree 
Hian  the  Sublime  Porte  and  all  his  hordes  of  Jani* 
saries  dare  to  inflict  upon  their  slaves.  And  joined 
to  the  most  unqualified  tyranny  at  home,  the  tyrant 
carries  into  effect  the  most  destructive  schemes  of 
foreign  domination;  thus  rendering  the  people  upon 
"whom  he  tramples,  as  on  the  dust  beneath  his  cha* 
riot^wheels,  at  once  the  instruments  of  their  own  de* 
solation,  and  the  curses  and  the  destroyers  of  all  the 
surrounding  nations. 

In  this /arc0«?  and  frenzied  state  of  society,  France, 
although  streaming  with  the  blood  of  her  own  people^ 
possesses  for  a  while  vast  power  of  plunging  other 
countries  into  the  gulph  of  her  own  misery,  without 
having  the  least  ability  to  lighten  the  burden  of  her 
own  sufferings.  It  is  well  known  that  her  foreign 
system,  on  which  she  has  acted  with  little  or  no  va« 
riation,  excepting  at  occasional  short  intervals  of  fee* 
bleness  and  indecision  in  some  few  of  her  adminis-^ 
trations,  ever  since  the  commencement  of  the  reign 
of  Louis  the  Eleventh;  and  on  which  she  now  acts 
with  more  determination  and  industry  than  ever; 
forbids  to  every  other  country  the  hope  of  safety  from 
her  forbearance.  Wherever  she  can  make  an  impres- 
sion by  force  or  fraud,  by  allurements  or  by  terror. 
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by  menaces  or  by  UaDdisfam^is,  she  will  not  be  de* 
temed  by  any  obligatioo  of  treaties,  nor  be  diverted 
^jany  law  of  God  or  man,  from  pursuing  her  plan 
of  establishing  one,  umversal^  French  sovereignty  over 
all  the  earth. 

And  let  it  never  be  foi^tten,  that  her^bre^  sys* 
tern  of  aggrandizem^it  by  conquest  must  always 
b^ur  sdong  with  it  her  domestic  system  of  rapine,  vio«^ 
lence,  and  bloodshed;  and  that  eveiy  nation  which 
either  bows  beneath  her  sword,  or  receives  her  pro* 
tectjon,  must  see  all  its  institutions  entombed  in  one 
common  grave.  In  that  hour  all  the  privileges  and 
distinctions  of  the  difierent  orders  of  the  community; 
M  the  most  sacred  and  endearii^  relations  of  social 
and  domestic  life;  the  personal  security,  the  proper*- 
ty^  the  rights,  the  conveniences,  the  comforts,  the  eam, 
joym^eits  of  every  individual;  the  last  faint  beamings 
(rf*  rdigion;  the  twilight  and  the  day  of  hope;  all 
that  can  render  human  existence  dignified,  desirable^ 
and  lovely,  will  be  swept  away  into  the  charnel-house 
of  death. 

That  the  revblution  has  increased  the  irreligion, 
prc^igacy,  and  misery  of  France,  the  voices  of  alt 
testimonials,  oral  and  written,  unanimously  ccHicur 
to  prove.  Amid  an  innumerable  host  of  witnesses 
examine  the  depositions  of  '*  The  Revolutionary  Pta^ 
tareh^'  '*  The  Cabinet  of  St.  Cloud,''  and  Goldsmith^s 
"  Secret  History  of  the  Cabinet  of  Buonaparte;"^  or  if 
the  evidence  of  these  works  should  be  deemed  unsa- 
tisfactory and  doubtful,  the  most  confident  appeal 
m^t  be  tiKide  to  the  late  Mr,  Wyndham's  speech 
against  the  peace  of  Amiens;  to  Sir  James  M'Intosh's 
speech  on  the  trial  of  M.  Peltier,  in  the  year  1803; 
and  to  Mr.  Walsh's  "  Letter  op.  the  Gemus  a^nd  Dis^ 
position  of  the  French  Government;'  as  tracing  with 
£diicitous  boldness,  and  decisive  wisdom,  the  neces- 
sary and  natural  progress  of  the  anarchy  which 
sprung  up  from  the  subversion  of  moral  duty  and  i^^o*^ 
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cial  order,  to  its  termination  in  a  military  despotism; 
which  ii&e]f  augments  theatrocity  and  horror  of  that 
very  impiety  and  immorality  which  first  entailed  on 
France  her  present  excess  of  wretchedness. 

The  existing  misery  of  the  internal  condition  o£ 
France,  and  her  extreme  profligacy,  are  also  fully 
verified  by  a  vast  body  of  interesting  and  important 
facts  stated  in  pp.  1006—1011,  in  Vol.  6th,  of  the 
**  Literary  Panorama^''  published  in  London;  a  work 
too  little  known  in  this  country,  but  extremely  valua- 
Ue  for  the  purity  of  its  religious  tenets,  the  sound- 
ness of  its  political  principles,  and  tlie  extent  and 
variety  of  its  information.  See  also  "  Travels  through 
the  South  of  France,'^  &c.  in  1807—1808,  by  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  Pinkney,  of  the  North  American  Na- 
tive Rangers,  1  Vol.  4to.  published  in  London  in 
1809.  From  Mr.  Pinkney  we  learn  that  the  propor- 
tion of  vessels  on  the  seas  is  at  least  two  hundred 
JBnglish  to  one  French;  that  within  a  few  miles  of 
Paris  every  vestige  of  a  metropolitan  city  disappears, 
the  scenery  and  objects  being  as  retired  as  in  the 
most  remote  comer  of  England;  the  number  of  car- 
riages of  all  kinds  that  daily  enter  and  leave  the  ci- 
ties of  Paris  and  London  is  as  one  to  a  hundred^  &c. 
&c.  "  The  real  State  of  France  in  the  year  1809," 
&c.  by  Charles  Sturt,  E)sq.  late  M.  P.  for  Bridport, 
^uUished  in  London  in  1810,  likewise  gives  a  most 
lamentable  account  of  the  misery  of  the  French  peo- 
ple; which  may  be  also  sufficiently  learned  by  Buo- 
naparte's own  decree,  dated  March  3d,  1810,  by 
which  he  erects  in  his  dominions  eight  new  bastiles 
for  the  purpose  of  incarcerating  those  of  his  subjects 
^^  whom''  (in  the  words  of  this  decree)  "  it  is  not  con- 
venient to  bring  for  tried  before  the  courts,  of  justice^ 
nor  to  set  at  liberty.''  And  accordingly,  on  the  10th 
of  April,  1810,  M.  Gellert,  a  respectable  merchant 
at  Bourdeaux,  was  committed  to  one  of  these  bas- 
tiles for  having  doubted  in  a  public  company  the  fe- 
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gvlity  of  Napoleon's  divorce  from  Josephine;  beeanse 
a  dispeiisation  from  the  pope  had  not  been  previous- 
ly obtained. 

All  the  respectable  Americans  recently  returned 
from  France  join  in  confirming  the  truth  of  those 
statements  which  describe  the  Great  Nation^  include 
ing  Holland  and  Italy  also,  as  suffering  under  all  the 
accumulated  freight  of  horrors,  that  tyranny,  vice^ 
and  penury  can  inflict  upon  the  life  of  man.  They 
represent  the  interior  of  that  country  as  deserted  and 
bare;  the  agriculture  is  carried  on  chiefly  by  wameuj 
who  also  perform  th)p  office  of  harnessing  the  post* 
horses  to  the  very  few  carriages  which  pass  to  and 
fro.;  travelling  being  extremely  rare  along  the  roads 
of  France,  except  within  twenty  or  thirty  miles  round 
Paris.  Scarcely  a  man  is  seen  in  the  whole  country 
vnder  sixty  years  of  age,  nor  a  boy  above  sixteen^ 
thanks  to  the  Conscription  system,  which  has  difiused 
its  benedictions  over  this  regenerated  people  ever 
sinc^  the  year  1792.  The  manufactures  are  decayed ; 
the  external  commerce  is  annihilated;  and  the  inte- 
rior trade  is  so  completely  stagnated  that  a  traveller 
can  scarcely  ever  get  change  for  a  single  Napcieoti 
iforatthe  town  or  village  where  he  stops;  but  re- 
ceives a  paper-memorandum  denoting  how  much 
change  is  due  to  him;  this  memorandum  is  presented 
at  the  next  place  where  he  stops,  and  if  sufficient  to 
pay  his  expenses  there,  is  deposited  accordingly;  if 
more  than  sufficient,  he  receives  another  memoran- 
dum stating  how  much  is  yet  due  in  change  from  his 
piece  of  money,  and  so  on. 

A  sufficient  proof  of  the  miserable  want  oiintemal 
eommumcation  between  the  different  parts  of  France, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  great  inequality  in  the  price  of 
wheat  in  the  different  departments.  The  Mercuriales 
addressed  by  the  prefects  of  various  departments  to- 
wards the  close  of  1808,  to  the  Minister  of  the  Inte- 
rior, state  the  bushel  of  wheat  in  the  department  of 
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tfie  IHe^ttid  Vilaine  at  10  francs,  68  cents;  in  thede^ 
partmente  of  Morbihan,  Maine  and  Loire,  at  12 
francs,  70  cents;  and  in  those  of  the  Alps,  the  Var,  the 
Apennines,  and  mouths  of  the  Rhone,  at  32  francs. 
If  there  were  any  proper  communication  kept  up  be« 
tween  the  diffiBvent  departments,  and  any  active  com*- 
Biercial  capital  iloatiiiq^  in  France^  these  very  no^ 
^a)  prices  in  «  grain,  for  which  there  is  a  constant 
demand^  would  speedily  be  brought  much  nearer  t^ 
a  general  level  throughout  t^e  empire. 

The  French  metropolis  itself  presents  the  most 
sttiking  contrast  of  extreme  magnificence  and  the 
most  abject  misery;  but  every  where  vice  is  trium- 
phant, and  shews  herself  in  all  the  deformity  of  un- 
blushing pro€igacy;  the  palaces,  like  the  sepulchres 
of  old,  are  white  and  glistening  without,  but  within 
fieill  of  rottenness  and  of  dead  mens  b(mes;  the  Sun-* 
day  is  entirely  disregarded,  the  shops,  and  stcnres,  and 
places  of  public  resort  being  on  that  day,  as  open  and 
free  of  access  as  on  any  other  portion  of  the  christian 
week;  the  stews  and  brothels  are  without  number, 
and  carefully  fostered  and  encoun^ed  by  Napoleon, 
who  indeed  is  their  gr^at  co-partner  in  the  wages  of 
their  iniquity;  and  not  contented  with  zealously  plying 
the  midnight  orgies  of  promiscuous  lust,  the  Pari- 
sians rival  the  infamy  of  the  degenerate  Italians  io 
presenting  to  the  eye  of  the  indignant  foreigner,  as 
he  traverses  the  streets  under  the  broad  glare  of  the 
noon-day  sun,  the  horrible  spectacle  of  an  actual  per- 
petration of  tlmt  unnatural  crime  which  is  not  so- 
much  as  to  be  named  among  christians.  As  the  fit 
eonsummation  of  these  outrages  upon  all  the  duties^ 
ef  morality  and  decencies  of  life,  the  French  and  the- 
other  vassals  of  Buonaparte,  in  speaking  of  him  use^ 
the  language  of  blasphemy;  in  France  they  call 
Napoleon  '*  tout-puissant^^'  the  oninipotent ;  and 
in.  Germany  they  call  him  ^' der  Alimichtey  the  Al^ 
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wnghfy;  Slid  this  thwugh  fdar;  the  exccratbtt  ^ 
JKapoJeoti  being  diffaMd  over  the  whole  continent. 

From  tlie  account  of  a  late  traveUw  on  the  conti* 
sent  of  Earope,  the  following  fect^  respecting  th* 
condttioii  of  Holland  and  France  are  taken.  '^  On 
Sunday  I  arrived  at  Amersfort.  Aft&t  Tisiting  a 
friend  I  went  to  church,  where  I  observed  such  in^ 
decencies  as  I  never  before  witnessed  in  a  frface  of 
wotslup.  Most  of  the  men  had  their  heads  covered 
vfitii  their  hats,  bonnets,  or  nigh(>capft»,  and  many 
with  great  phlegm  sinokid  their  pipes,  facing  the  der* 
layman  preaching  in  the  pulpit.  The  unconcern  q£ 
the  audience  at  such  behaviour  proved  tint  it  was 
neither  new  nor  uncommon.  In  which  I  was  ei««- 
firmed  by  my  friend,  who  lamented  that  since  the 
French  friends  of  liberty  had  regenerated  the  Dut^ 
patriots,  the  people  of  Holland  had  sunk  to  a  level 
with  tlioee  of  France  in  religion  and  mwality;  and 
went  to  church  as  to  a  public  house,  disf^ying  tbt 
same  brutal  manners  and  unfeeling  minds.  He  ad- 
mired me  that  some  of  the  kmer  peo|^  carried  virith 
tiiem  to  church  gin,  brandy^  and  tobacco;  sind  that 
the  sermon  of  the  preacher  was  frequendy  interrup*- 
ted  by  the  political  discussions  or  vulgar  jokes  of  the 
audience.  Upon  my  inquiry  if  htaspktmy  and  «tfcffi- 
lege  were  not  witliin  reach  of  the  laws,  X  was  answerw 
ed  &at  in  the  revobUienarjf  laws  was  no  queetion  oia 
God  or  of  ki$  worship.  The  professors  of  religion 
and  its  propa^tors  had  fiiUen  into  the  same  disre- 
pute with  religion  itself.  Every  one  is  at  full  liberty 
to  style  them  fools  and  hypoerites,  and  the  Divimty 
w*hom  they  adore,  our  Saviour^  an  impostor. 

^^  fiefere  the  revolution  Amsterdam  contained ^bur 
hundred  thousand  inhabitants*;  of  whons  only  four 
thousand  fve  hundred  weve  reduced  to  beggary,  or  a 
charge  upon  the  community,  in  1806,  the  offkrial 
documents  prove  it  to  have  lost  above  one  fourth  of 
its  ^puktion;  and  of  the  raauander  BMorty  one  thirds 
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or  eighty-fioe  thousand  soak,  have  no  resource  but 
that  which  compassion  allows  to  poverty/'  &c. 

'*  In  178&,  the  population  of  Lyons,  in  France, 
amounted  to  170,000  souls;  at  present  it  scarcely 
reaches  two  thirds  of  that  number.  The  respectable 
mairmfaetarers  were  then  six  tlwusand  and  forty-fivCy 
at  present  they  barely  reach  six  hundred.  Fifty-jour 
bankers,  and  seven  hundred  and  ten  capital  merchants 
were  then  established  at  Lyons;  now  the  bankers  of 
any  credit  are  only  six^  and  the  merchants  of  proper- 
ty sixty-two.  In  the  silk  manufactories  were  then 
eixv^loyeA  forty-seven  thousand  persons;  now  hardly 
eight  thousand  can  find  work.  The  consequence  of 
this  decrease  of  means  to  support  and  reward  indus- 
try, is  an  increase  of  vice,  idleness,  criminality,  and 
beggary,  among  the  lower  orders.  Christiamty  in 
France  approaches  every  day  nearer  to  its  extinction. 
The  degradation  of  Christianity  in  the  person  of  its 
ostensible  chief,  has  produced  the  same  revolution  in 
religious,  as  the  humiliation  aiwi  murder  of  the  head 
of  the  kingdom  of  France  had  already  effected  in 
political  sentiments;  and  most  Frenchmen  are  reli- 
gious as  well  as  political  free-thinkers.  TaUeyra»id 
said,  while  the  Pope  was  fraternizing  with  Buona- 
parte to  the  Thuilleries,  *  Christiamty  in  France  will 
descend  into  the  tomb  without  giving  eitiber  alarm, 
or  making  any  noise;  because  the  present  generation 
of  VreacYi  clergy  will  leave  no  posterity  behind  them* 
Their  faith  is  buried  with  them^  and  no  resurrection 
of  either*  is  to  be  apprehended  by  the  friends  of  phi- 
losophy.' Indeed  when  we  remember  that  all  the 
present  French  priests  must  be  now  either  old,  or 
above  the  middle  age,  as  since  1790  scarcely  any 
young  Frenchmenhave  entered  into  orders;  it  is  not 
improbable  that  within  twenty  or  thirty  years  the  al- 
tars of  Christ  in  France  will  be  deserted  for  want  of 
officiating  ministers." 

In  coniirmation  of  these  accounts  may  be  also  ci- 
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ted  part  of  the  exhortation  addressed,  in  the  Leti^* 
season  of  1807,  by  M.  de  Maddolx,  bishop  of  Amiens, 
to  his  diocesans,  "We  ha^e  learned  with  the  most 
iivdy  grief  that  many  of  our  diocesans  refuse  to  pay 
that  light  contribution  which  we  had  fixed  towards 
the  support  of  our  seminary  for  clerical  educaHon. 
Are  you  then  ignorant,  my  dear  christian  bretiiren, 
that  death  mows  down  your  pastors,  and  that  we 
every  day  experience  the  heaviest  losses?  Two  years 
are  not  elapsed  since  we  have  sate  on  the  episcopal . 
seat  of  Amiens,  and  already  a  hundred  and  one  priest» 
have  sunk  under  their  painful  labors;  in  the  same 
time  we  have  only  ordained  four;  we  are  therefore 
als»tned  at  the  number  of  parishes  which  remain  des- 
titute of  religious  assistance,  and  of  those  which  are 
threatened  with  the  same  calamity;  especially  when 
we  reflect  that  among  those  who  remain  three  hun^ 
dred  and  forty -^three  have  reached  sev&Uy  years  of 
^e;  ninety  four  have  passed  that  age;  and  others 
more  loaded  with  infirmities  than  with  years,  are  ap-^^ 
parently  on  the  borders  of  eternity/'   . 

Can  Buonaparte  adopt  more  effectual  means  of 
banishing  even  the. semblance  of  Christianity  from 
France,  than  by  extinguishing  the  priesthood ;  which 
must  speedily  perish  in  consequence  of  the  scanty 
stipends  attached  to  their  office?  For  youn^  men  will 
not  easily  be  induced  to  follow  a  profession  which 
ensures  to  (h^n  a  life  of  poverty  and  starvaticHi.  Add 
to  which,  the  conscription  carries  off  to  the  army  aU 
the  young  men  as  &st  as  they  arrive  at  the  age  which 
would  allow,  them  to  enter  upon  the  study  of  the 
clerical  profession.* 

In  the  "  Literary  Panorama^''  Vol.  4.  pp.  145-^ 
168,  we  have  a  description  of  the  state  of  religion  in 

*  Mr.  Walsh  in  his  «  Amtrican  RevUw/*  No.  1.  pp.  190—192,  (whldi  has 
come  to  oar  hands  while  these  pages  are  passing  through  the  press)  states  that 
Bnonapsirte  is  on  the  eve  of  destroying  popery  by  force  on  the  European  conti- 
nent; without  wailing  for  its  fradno/  extinction. 


ft       KMoimeBf  or  t»  bhitisb  imf»b« 

A?  Low  Cmntrm.  No  step  cam  be  taken,  not  even 
41  i»fra^^  appointed,  by  tlie  bishop,  or  by  the  general 
council,  .without  the  iipprobatioti  ^  Buouapai-te. 
IStiice  the  Caneerdat  the  sataries  of  the  priests  have 
l»eeD  r^ttlarly  in  arrears^  aad  often  not  paid  at  all* 
The  {M^eseot  servants  of  the  altar  are  for  the  moat 
part  starving;  many  of  them  go  through  a  whole  ser- 
vice for  tw€fkiy  pence;  and  some  of  thra^i  for  nething. 
The  Editors  of  the  L.  P.  add,  that  the  number  of 
Jmmdiwgs  in  France  is  a  sure  gage  of  the  low  state 
of  mors£i  there;  and  no  increase  oipkifsktd  strength 
to  the  nation;  as  the  proportion  cdf  deaths  exceeds 
tiiat  of  those  who  live  to  maturity.  Money  in  the 
Netherlands  commands  an  exhorbitant  interest^ 
aometimes  ene  per  cent  a  month;  seldom  less  than 
temper  cent  per  annum.  The  scarcittf  of  die  circula* 
ting  medium  is  such  as  not  to  afibrd  sufficient  en- 
eouragement  for  the  mechanic  to  finish  his  work.  In 
the  nar*A«m  and  southern  provinces  of  France  money 
bears  an  int^est  of  from  ten  to  twelve  per  cast;  while 
the  Bank  of  France  offers  money  nt /our  per  cent  in 
Paris*  There  is  eith^  a  fallacy  in  this  offer,  or  no 
tii#0rcmirse  between  the  capital  and  the  country,  or 
both.  Under  these  circumstances,  what^st^MirMrade, 
which  iinpHes  a  credit  to  adventurers,  can  the  de* 
partments  of  France  maintain? 

Is  it  likely  that  such  a  state  of  society  can  long 
eototinne;  cm^  the  iron  girdle  of  military  despotism 
Sllone  io9^  bind  together  a  vast  community  which 
bas  lost  in  the  dissolution  of  all  rel^oos  and  moral 
ties,  the  only  great  and  lasting  cements  of  human  so^ 
ciety?  And  although  the  military  ascendancy  ci 
France  now  holds  nearly  the  whole  cootineat  of  £u- 
it>pe  in  the  chains  of  bondage,  can  it  jH^event  that  re- 
action  upon  itself  which  must  arise  from  the  present 
irreligious  and  immoral  condition  of  continental  Eu- 
rope; all  the  nations  of  which,  perhaps,  erelong  will 
be  destined  to  run  the  saime  career  ^f  revolutionary 


trarftote,  upon  which  Spatti  aud  Portugidl  henfe  ftU 
ready  entered?  Frsnce  has  hitherto  beea  the  grool 
logtrameat  ia  the  hssad  of  Divine  Prond^nee  to  in* 
ffict  vengeance  and  puni^ment)  net  only  on  her  avnk 
apostacy  and  iniquity,  but  also  on  the  iniquity  tad 
apwtaey  of  the  rest  of  the  European  cofttnu^t.  And 
ber  system  o£  conscription;  her  destruction  of  all 
productive  industry ;  her  cutting  away  her  own  inter* 
aal  resources;  peculiMly  fit  her  f»  experieodn^ 
much  more  extensive  calamity  than  she  has  €V4^  yet 
ms^Bsted;  when  the  day  of  letributtpn  shall  aitive. 

It  is  intended  now,  not  so  much  to  inquire  into  th«^ 
in-asent  actual  and  apparent  power  oi  France,  aa  to 
examine  into  the  means  which  Europe  possesses  of 
eouttt^ucting,  if  not  of  destroykig  diat  power.  Th^ 
reader,  therefi»e,  is  merely  referred  to  a  few  of  ffie 
best  writers  who  have  recently  spread  out,  in  the  darit*^ 
est  and  most  terrible  coloring,  the  power  and/there^ 
sources  of  the  Great  Nation*  The  formidable  posi>- 
tion  of  France  is  dqiicted  in  tenns  of  die  most  ani^ 
mated  eloquence  in  ^'  An  Inquiry  into  the  State  of  the 
Nation  at  the  commencement  o/  tkg  present  admmi9^ 
tratumr  published  in  London  in  1805^  pp>  34-^117-^ 
158.  .  This  pamphlet  is  reputed  to  be  the  joint  pro^ 
duclion  of  the  latf  right  honorable  Charles  Fox,  and 
die  present  honorable  Henry  Brougham,  M.  P.  Nei^ 
dier  Mr.  Fox  nor  Mr.  Brougham  can  with  justice  be 
accused  of  under-rating  the  means  of  destruction 
which  Buonaparte  is  supposed  to  possess,  In  the  13dk 
volume  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  pp.  427^-462,  the 
€Om,acriptio9k-^y%tBm  of  France  is  fully  explained  and 
UliHsibrated ;  tc^ther  with  such  a  picture  of  her  miser-- 
ableand  profligate  internal  condition,  as  could  scarcely 
be  sketched  by  a  resident  in  Britain.  Indeed,  it  is  ge- 
nerally believed  here,  that  this  review  was  written  by 
Mr.  Walsh  of  Baltimore,  to  whose  "  Letter  on  the 
gadus  and  disposition  of  the  French  government,''  re- 
ference haa  be^  ao  often  made,  and  is  now  again 
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made,  to  pp.  179-186,  for  a  very  striking  display  of 
the  power  and  misery  of  the  Gallic  empire. 

Mr.  Walsh  concludes  that  the  victorious  career  of 
France,  whether  Btumaparte  lives  or  dies^  will  only  be 
stopped  by  the  permanent  giubjugation  of  the  whole 
of  continental  Europe ;  which  being  done,  every  ef- 
fort is  to  be  made  to  reconcile  all  parties  (in  France) 
to  the.  indefatigable  prosecution  of  a  war  that  is  to 
terminate  only  in  the  ruin  of  Ettghmd.  They  employ 
the  paraUel  of  Rome  and  Carthage ;  not  as  a  rhetori- 
cal comparison,  but  as  an  encouraging  and  a  certain 
ixnalogy. 

But  the  parallel  between  ancient  Rome  and  France, 
and  between  Carthage  and  Britain,  however  gratify* 
ing  it  might  be  to  the  vanity  of  the  Great  Nation^  is 
by  no  means  correct.  For  the  French  have  neither 
the  steady  valor  of  tlie  Roman  soldiers,  nor  is  France 
BOW  so  powerful  relatively  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  as 
Rome  was  just  before  Carthage  fell.  And  still  less 
correctly  does  the  parallel  hold  between  Carthage  and 
Britain.  For  Carthage  was  merely  a  sordid  gatherer 
of  pelf,  without  civilization  or  learning ;  a  peddling, 
trading  country,  without  military  talents  or  courage ; 
cowardly,  fraudulent,  cruel;  worsted  in  perpetual 
conflicts,  even  with  the  petty  island  of  Sicily.  Nay, 
so  intrinsically  weak  and  spiritless  was  she  as  to  yield, 
with  all  her  maritime  and  commercial  experience,  to 
the  first  rude  naval  armaments  fitted  out  by  the  Ro- 
mans. Duillius,  the  Roman  consul,  gained  a  naval 
victory  over  the  Carthaginian  fleet,  with  a  body  of 
mere  landsmen,  stowed  in  awkward,  clumsily  con- 
structed vessels.  The  ships  of  war  were  rowed  along^ 
side  the  vessels  of  their  antagonists,  and  being  held 
firmly  together  by  the  grappling-irons,  the  men  on  each 
side  fought  hand  to  hand,  and  the  valor  of  the  Roman 
soldiers,  of  course,  prevailed  over  ihemereefmiy  troops 
af  Carthage. 

Add  to  this  the  comparatively  small  extent  and 
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scanty  popula^iofi  of  Carthage,  which  inras  also  most 
perniciously  weakened  in  all  her  national  resources, 
oflensive  and  dj^ensive,  by  the  democraof  of  her  go- 
yemment ;  whence  she  was  so  constantly  torn  by  party 
Actions  as  to  be  unable  to  Ifford  any  of  her  awn  cHu 
zens  to  serve  as  soldiers  in  the  infantry.  She  there- 
fore hirid  strangers  to  fight  her  battles.  Her  cavalry 
indeed,  consisting  of  the  Numidian  horse,  and  not 
made  up  of  hired  strangers,  was  so  superior  as  uni- 
formly to  beat  the  Romans  when  ei^aged  in  an  open 
champaign  country.  These  troops,  after  the  conquest 
of  Carthage,  were  incorporated  into  the  Roman  ca« 
vaJry.  It  was  no  very  great  wonder  then,  that  Rome, 
having  no  other  enemy  to  contend  witli,  and  being 
mistress  of  nearly  all  Europe,  should  be  able  to  van- 
quish Carthage ;  whose  fleet  was  ineffectual ;  whose 
population  was  scanty,  factious,  and  covrardly ;  and, 
above  all,  whose  government  was  democratic ;  it  be- 
ing absolutely  impossible,  in  the  nature  of  tilings, 
that  a  democracy  can  be  either  lasting,  or  powerful, 
or  free* 

The  reader  will  do  well,  in  considering  the  present 
question  of  the  probability  of  Britain  being  subjugat* 
ed  by  France,  to  consult  the  *^  Financial  andPoUHcai 
Facts  of  the  eighteenth  and  present  century ^^  &c.  by 
Mr.  M* Arthur,  4th  edition,  pp.  178-207,  in  which 
are  contained  many  very  important  and  most  conclu- 
sive facts  and  observations  as  tothej»o«Yiwand  rela- 
tive power  of  Britain  being  yiir  superior  to  that  of 
France  in  all  that  constitutes  the  efficiency  and  the 
permanence  of  a  nation's  exertions  to  uphold  the 
prosperity  and  strength  of  its  own  people,  and  to  de- 
feat all  the  assaults  of  a  foreign  enemy. 

Political  preponderance  is  given  to  Britain  by  her 
geographical  position ;  her  insular  situation;  her  nice- 
ly poised  and  free  government;  the  virtue,  intelli- 
gence, courage,  and  wisdom  of  her  people ;  her  un- 
disputed naval  ascendancy ;  her  extensive  and  still 
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ti^idefnmg  commerce ;  her  almost  numberless  internal 
conveniences,  in  canals,  bridges,  turnpike  roads,  all 
facilitating  the  intercourse,  commercial  and  political, 
between  all  the  parts  of  her  home  dominions ;  her 
♦rtllWrtfy  prowess,  showii  to  be  superior  to  that  of  her 
antagonist,  by  the  recent  exploits  of  her  armies  in 
Egypt,  in  Sicily,  ill  Spain,  and  in  Portugal ;  her  ac- 
i^nmnlation  of  wealth,  public  and  private,  exceeding 
the  aggregate  property  of  all  the  rest  of  Europe ;  and 
the  habitual  industry  of  her  people,  whfetheremJ)loy- 
tid  in  manual,  mechanical,  agricultural,  comtnercial, 
mannfacturing,  or  purely  intellectual  pursuits.  Btit 
these  subjects  will  receive  a  more  distinct  and  minute 
consid  eration  hereafter.  * 

So  much  for  the  parallel  between  Britain  and  Car- 
thage. It  is  natural,  however,  that  Buonapd.rte  shotdd 
anxiously  seek  the  destructibn  of  the  British  eibpir^ 
as  the  only  barrier  to  his  scheme  of  universe  domi^* 
nation.  Craving  after  power  is  the  instinct  of  fevery 
strong  mind;  and  notiiing  but  the  most  invincib^ 
necessity  can  check  its  constant  progress  towards 
dominion.  Perhaps  Napoleon  is  not  in  reality 
more  base,  cruel,  and  fraudulent  than  Were  Robes^ 
Jjierre,  Marat,  or  the  tnembers  of  the  Executive  Di^ 
rectOTy ;  but  having  mwe  talent  and  agveAte^  physi- 
cal force  at  his  command,  he  is  ^ti  object  of  moit 
extensive  terror  and  alarm,  and  cannot  in  all  human 
probability  be  prevented  from  laying  the  whole  World 
tvaste  in  blood,  but  by  the  determined  and  effectual 
resistance  of  Britain. 

Nor  ate  the  ambitious  views  of  France  of  a  recent 
date.  The  yearning  after  universal  domination  is  as 
much  the  characteristic  of  the  French  people,  ats  nian- 
ly  sentiments  of  freedom  and  of  national  indejpen- 
dence  ate  characteristic  of  the  inhabitants  of  Britain. 
Buonaparte  merely  avails  himself  of  this  passion  fot 
military  conquests  inherent  in  the  French,  for  the  per- 
sonal aggrandizement  of  himself  aiul  of  his  &mily. 


Uttder  the  JBmr^ms  France  vmiformly  ^deatored, 
wbeoever  an  opportunity  occurred,  to  spre^  destruct 
tiao  around  her,  and  to  execute  her  plans  of  plunder 
aod  dominion*  What  was  the  ''  Crrand  AUtanee"  of 
Henry  the  Fourth  of  France,  but  a  scheme  concerted 
by  which  the  whole  of  JBurope  might  be  eventually 
brought  under  the  yoke  of  French  dominion?  The 
leatl^s  ambition,  the  periidy,  and  the  insatiable  spi-* 
rit  of  rapine  in  the  French,  who  never  have  been  and 
who  never  can  be  induced  long  to  follow  the  arts  of 
peace  and  of  civilized  industry,  blazed  out  to  their 
extreme  height  under  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  who 
over-ran  and  ravaged  all  the  neighboring  countries ; 
ruined  and  dethroned  his  brother  sovereigns ;  frater- 
nized and  deceived  the  people  of  foreign  countries ; 
and  measured  his  steps  rapidly  onward  to  the  subju^ 
gation  of  Europe,  until  he  was  first  checked  in  his  pro- 
gress by  William  the  Third  of  England ;  and  after*- 
wards  beaten  into  becomingweakness  and  submission 
by  the  Great  Duke  of  Marlborough. 
•  It  should  be  remembered  that  wherever  Louis  went 
he  revolutiouized  the  countries  that  he  conquered. 
Whenever  he  came  into  a  new  territory  he  establish- 
ed his  Chamber  ofClaimSy  by  which  he  inquired  if  the 
conquered  country  or  province  had  any  dormant  or 
disputed  claims ;  any  cause  of  complaint ;  any  un- 
settled demand  upon  any  other  state  or  province; 
upon  which  he  might  wage  war  with  such  state,  and 
thus  discover  again  new  ground  for  devastation,  and 
gratify  his  ambition  by  new  conquests.  He  actually 
went  to  war  with  Holland,  because,  as  he  said,  ^*  she 
had  not  treated  him  with  sufficient  respect''  His  power 
was  unsuccessfully  resisted  by  the  allies  during  tlie 
war  that  terminated  so  favorably  for  France  at  the 
peace  of  Nimeguen;  after  which  treaty  her  insolence 
knew  no  bounds ;  and  not  a  single  day  was  suffered 
to  elapse  withontsome  new  aggressions  on  contin^ital 
Europe; 
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This  {»*iDcipl6  of  universal  dominatioB  has  never 
been  extinct;  it  has  never  slept  in  France  for  some 
centnries  past,  except  perhaps  for  a  few  years  during 
the  pacific  administration  of  Cardinal  Fleury.  At 
the  breaking  out  of  the  French  Revolution,  indeed, 
this  object  was  pursued  with  greater  ardor  than  it 
ever  had  been  theretofore,  and  her  regicide  chiefs 
then  entertained  the  same  designs  of  ambition  in  the 
subjugation  of  the  European  continent,  which  Buon- 
aparte has  carried  into  execution.  The  schane  of 
humbling  the  Northern  powers,  and  of  partitioning 
Germany,  so  lately  effected  by  Napoleon,  was 
planned  and  laid  out  so  early  as  the  year  1793,  when 
PvbUccla  Clumssardy  then  commissioner  of  the  exe- 
cutive power,  said,  "  It  is  the  interest  of  France  to 
raise  herself  to  the  rank  of  a  fir«trrate  power  in  Eu- 
rope ;  thus  covering  with  her  shield  the  second-^rate 
powers,  and  protecting  them  against  the  boundless 
ambition  of  the  Northern  powers.  A  war  ad  interne- 
cionem,  to  extermifiation,  is  declared  between  the  re- 
public and  a// monarchies.  Austria  being  once  sub- 
duedy  the  Germanic  body  may  become  a  colossus  of 
Federative  Republics^  and  change  the  system  of  the 
North."  For  federative  republics  read  the  "  Confede- 
ration of  the  Rhine ;"  and  we  see  that  Buonaparte  has 
only  executed  the  measure  of  mischief  pointed  out  by 
M.  Publicola  Chaussard. 

In  a  word,  the  French  h^ye  always  been  a  vain,  am^ 
bitious,  fraudulent,  cornel  people ;  and  have  always, 
under  every  form  of  government,  abused  success  with 
the  most  wanton  insolence.  While  they  consider 
themselves  as  conquerors  no  nation  on  earth  is  frefe 
from  their  aggressions.  The  only  possible  means  by 
'  which  any  country  can  obtain  tranquillity  and  safety 
in  peace,  is  to  impress  France  with  a  tliorough  and 
fixed  conviction  of  the  hopelessness  of  continuing  in  a 
^  state  of  warfare  with  any  benefit  to  herself;  and  this 
can  only  be  done  by  incessant  hard  fig^hting,  and  ha- 
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rasdng  her  on  all  occasions,  by  sea  and  land,  in  every 
direction.  The  history  of  Europe  during  the  last  cen-r 
tory  amply  proves  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  The 
peace  of  Ryswick  was  in  her  favor,  and  she  r^iewed 
the  war  in  four  years.  Well  beaten  and  humbled  at 
the  peace  of  Utrecht  she  was  fain  to  be  at  rest  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Triumphant  at  the. 
treaty  of  Aix  la  ChapeUey  she  again  plunged  Europe 
in  hostilities  in  less  than  seven  years.  Disappointed 
and  vanquished  in  Lord  Chatham's  celebrated  war, 
she  tardily  crept  forward,  after  fifteen  years  of  peace, 
to  aid  in  severing  the  British  American  colonies  from 
their  mother  country.  The  peace  of  Amiens  was 
shamefully  in  her  favor,  and  accordingly  she  only  ap- 
peared  to  breathe  a  few  months  in  hollow  repose,  be- 
fore she  again  lighted  up  the  flames  of  war  all  over  the 
world.  Let  Britain  most  solemnly  pause,  and  be- 
ware, as  she  values  her  own  vast  and  ever  increasing 
national  blessings,  of  again  making  peace  with  France 
until  she  has  crippled  her  present  over-grown  power ; 
aod  diminished  her  present  unnatural  bulk  of  empire. 

For  a  full  confirmation  of  the  position,  that  the  views 
of  France  have  been  for  some  centuries  past,  di- 
rected towards  the  military  subjugation  of  Europe ; 
see  **  Recherches  sttr  la  farce  de  C  AmiSe  Frangatsej' 
&c.  OTy  Researches  an  t/ie  strength  afthe  French  army, 
and  the  basis  an  which  it  aught  ta  be  established  ac- 
cording ta  circumsUmceSy  Sfc.  from  Henry  the  Fourth 
to  the  year  1805,  published  at  Paris  in  1806—"  The 
Works  of  Lams  the  Fourteenth,''  in  six  vols.  8vo.  pub- 
lished at  Paris  in  1804 — particularly  the  "  Memoirs  or 
InstructwnsfartheJDaupJdn,'' — and, "  TableandesRe' 
vobiHans  du  systeme  politique  de  V  Europe  depuis  la  Jin 
du  quinzthne  sihle  ;"  par  M.  F.  Ancillon,  3  vols.  1 2mo. 
Paris,  1806. 

But  the  most  important  question  now  to  be  inves- 
tigated is,  are  there  no  drawbacks,  no  comtterrdiecks, 
to  the  power  of  France  ?  Is  there  no  canker-worm 
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gnawing  9t  the  heart'ti;  core  of  thi^  deapotism,  and 
threatening  tq  destroy  ere  long  its  vitality  ?  We  ap- 
prehend this  to  be  the  case.  We  apprehend  the  ex- 
istence of  certain  sources  of  weakness  and  decay,  both 
internal  and  external,  which,  if  properly  managed, 
and  aided  by  steady,  perpetual  resistance,  on  the  part 
ef  Uritain^  in  protecting  herself  and  all  the  other  na- 
tipns  of  the  globe  which  decline  to  receive,  or  wish  to 
revolt  against  Gallic  oppression,  may  yet  shatterdown 
this  colossal  empire  into  its  original  component  parts, 
and  once  again  restore  the  balance  of  Europe,  and  the 
peace  of  the  entire  world. 

1.  As  to  the  internal  sources  of  decay  and  ruin  to 
France,  the  canscription'System  itself  appears  to  en- 
sure the  destruction  of  every  nation  that  has  recourse 
to  so  unjust  and  so  desperate  a  measure.  For  a  time, 
indeed,  it  cannot  fail  to  render  the  country  which 
adopts  it  terrible  to  all  its  neighbors,  on  account  of 
the  vast  superiority  of  numbers  which  it  every  day 
drags  into  the  field.  But  what  are  the  ultimate  re- 
sults of  such  a  system  ?  The  strength  of  every  coun- 
try consists  in  its  effective  population ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  portion  of  its  people  which  can  bear  arms,  or  per- 
form any  other  service  or  labor  requiring  the  strength 
of  natural  manhood.  But  nearly  the  whole  of  this 
effective  population  has  been  cut  away  in  France  by 
the  system  of  conscription,  which  has  taken  away  al- 
most all  the  males  in  regular  annual  succession,  ever 
since  the  year  1 79 1 ;  the  first  conscription  being  levied 
in  1792.  The  yearly  average  of  conscripts  taken 
fi-om  the  years  1792  to  181 1,  both  inclusive,  amounts 
to  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand ;  making  a  total  of 
three  milUons  of  men,  used  up  in  warfare  alone,  inde- 
pendently of  the  civil  massacres  of  the  revolution,  in 
the  course  of  twenty  years.  I  say,  all  used-up,  be- 
cause Buonaparte  is  now  calling  for  the  levy  of  the 
conscripts  for  the  year  1813. 

The  almost  incredible  mortality  of  the  French  sol- 
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diers  may  be  known  by  consnltii^  a  vfery  ^altiable 
and  interesting  little  work^  intituled  ''  Caracter^  des 
Ar^ees  JSnropeemies  dans  Id  gii^erre  Mtuelie^  atec  une 
pitratljelte  de  (a  politiqws^  de  ta  pmssance^  et  des  nwj/ms 
des  Romains  et  des  Fremfdis^''  Loadres,  T.  £gerto]ti, 
)802.  The  proofs  that  the  €Ofistripti(M  system  h^ 
very  materially  di-ained  France  of  her  effective  |)0* 
pulation,  are  manifold  and  conclusive. 

Tte  v€^y  cirCuhiBtance  of  being  contitlually  oblli 
ged  to  anticipate  the  conscription  by  at  least  two 
yehrB^  t^nd  thus  draggihg  b6yd  of  only  sixteen  years 
of  age  into  die  field,  shows  thdt  France  does  not  pos^ 
sess,  nor  can  supply  fiiUigroWn  men  in  suftcient 
hunrtiets  to  i^plenish  the  waste  made  in  her  soldiiery 
by  the  perpetual  havoc  of  Buonaparte's  career.  In 
the  rei^  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  Paris  alone  by  m- 
luntary  levies  Used  to  furnish  annually  to  the  Ft^ench 
iirmy.fflkr  thousand  men;  but  now  the  conscription 
whi'ck  sweeps  away  all  the  males  iroih  sixteen  to 
fwfenty-five  years  of  age  raises  otily  fourteeii  hundred 
toldi^rs  yearly  in  Paris.  Whence  cin  this  enormous 
^K^tdt  at^se,  unless  the  conscription  system  hds  most 
If^tffnUy  duiiinisfaf^  the  effective  population  of 
France? 

Buonaparte,  in  all  the  pride  of  his  power,  when 
heiBd.rched  into  SpaiA  16  wards  the  close  of  the  year 
1808,  had  actually  levied  his  conscripts  for  the  year 
1810;  and  yet  so  exhausted  and  drained  of  itf^  efifefc- 
tive  pfiopulation  was  his  empire,  that  he  was  obliged 
to  diki^  his  French  troops  firom  the  frontiers,  and 
tend  thetn  over  the  Pyrenees  ittto  the  Peninsula;  to 
gatifsQn  his  vassal  Getthan  towns  with  Russidtl 
troops;  and  to  bring  a  hundred  thousand  mercenary 
Germans  frota  the  Rhenish  Confederation  into  the 
heart  of  France,  in  ordei-  to  keep  down  his  own  sUb^ 
jects.  Would  this  sagacious  conqueror  have  recourse 
to  BQcb  a  foriorti  expedient  if  he  had  any  gteat  ftum- 
ben  of  dispasabie  Ft'enchmen  ^t  his    command  ? 
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Would  he,  if  he  could  possibly  avoid  it,  thus  trumpet 
to  the  whole  world  the  incompetency  of  his  own  im- 
mense empire  to  enable  him  to  carry  into  full  effect 
his  plans  of  individual  aggrandizement  and  family 
ambition?  We  maybe  well  assured,  that  now  at  t}\p 
close  of  1810,  nearly  three  years  of  bloody  warfare 
in  the  yet  unsubdued  Spanish  and  Portuguese  penin- 
sula, together  with  the  campaign  against  Austria  in 
the  year  1809,  have  not  lessened  his  difficulty  of 
raiding  men  in  France. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  Buonaparte  and  his 
statesmen  and  generals  were  to  the  full  as  able  in 
all  political  expedients  and  all  military  manceuvres 
in  the  year  1809,  as  they  were  after  the  battles  of 
Austerlitz  and  of  Friedland;  and  quite  as  desirous  of 
universal  dominion.  Yet  after  the  battles  of  Auster- 
litz and  of  Friedland  the  French  ruler  covered  all 
the  circles  of  Germany  with  his  conscripts,  and 
speedily  dictated  to  the  humbled  Houses  of  Austria 
and  of  Russia  the  treaties  of  Presburgh  and  of  Til- 
sit; whereas  in  1809,  after  the  still  severer  and  still 
more  bloody  battles  of  Elsinghm  and  of  Wagram, 
the  n^otiations  for  peace  w^ent  tardily  onward,  and 
the  Austrian  armies  continued  to  maintain  an  impo* 
sing  front  and  a  menacing  attitude.  It  is  true  that 
Buonaparte  asserts  in  his  thirtieth  bulletin,  dated  at 
Vienna,  30th  July,  1809,  that  "  the  House  of  Austria 
took  the  field  this  campaign  with  sixty-two  regi- 
ments of  the  line,  twelve  regiments  of  cavalry,  twelve 
regiments  of  grenadiers,  four  free  corps  or  legions, 
•  making  in  the  whole  three  hundred  and  ten  thousand 
men;  one  hundred  and  fifty  battalions  of  militia, 
(landswhrs.)  commanded  by  ancient  officers,  exerci- 
sed ten  months;  forty  thousand  men  of  the  Hunga- 
rian insurrection,  and  fifty  thousand  horse-artillery 
and  miners,  composing  in  the  whole  fi'om  J^e  to  six 
hundred  thousand  men.  With  this  force  the  House 
of  Austria  supposed  herself  to  be  sure  of  victory; 
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8he  entertained  a  hope  of  shaking  the  power  of 
France  if  ever  her  whole  force  were  united.  But  her 
armies  are  notwithstanding  reduced  to  one  fourth  of 
tiieir  original  strength;  while  the  French  army  has 
been  increased  to  double  the  number  it  consisted  of 
at  Ratisbon." 

But  it  is  no  unusual  affair  for  the  French  govern- 
ment to  embroider  facts.  If  it  were  true,  as  Buona- 
parte asserts  in  his  bulletin,  that  Austria  lost  nearly 
fimr  hufidred  thousand  men  during  the  campaign,  and 
that  Trance  doubled  the  number  of  her  armies  in  the 
same  period,  the  question  irresistibly  occurs,^ — why 
then  did  not .  Buonaparte  immediately  dictate  the 
terms  of  peace,  and  prescribe  a  treaty  to  the  pros- 
trate House  of  Austria,  as  he  did  after  the  battles 
of  Marengo  and  of  Austerlitz;  when  the  treaties  of 
Luneville  and  of  Presburgh  proclaimed  at  once  to 
the  world  the  complete  triumph  of  the  victor,  and 
the  unconditional  submission  of  the  vanquished  f 
Whence  could  it  possibly  happen  that  after  the  bat- 
tles of  £lsinghen  and  of  Wagram,  the  negotiations 
for  peace  between  the  two  contending  powers  crept 
so  slowly  forward;  unless  it  was  because  Napoleon 
could  Tiot  raise  conscripts  from  the  diminished  po- 
pulation of  France  in  sufficient  numbers  to  terrify 
and  compel  Austria  into  a  surrender  at  discretion  of 
all  her  national  strength  and  independence;  where- 
fore instead  of  dethroning  the  Austrian  emperor  and 
parcelling  out  his  dominions  among  vassal-kings  and 
tributary  princes,  as  he  had  so  often  threatened  te 
do,  in  the  MoniteWj  was  Napoleon  fain  to  re-ac- 
knowledge the  imperial  title  of  his  brother  Francis; 
to  solicit  the  hand  of  the  arch-duchess  Louisa  in 
marriage;  and  by  the  treaty  of  Vienim  to  leave  Aus- 
tria still  ^ijirst-rate  power,  rich  in  all  the  resources  of 
territory  and  of  population,  that,  under  the  guidance 
of  a  wise  and  energetic  government,  qan  make  aa 
enemy  to  be  respected  and  feared^ 
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And  if  the  conscription  system  have  not  materiatlly 
exhausted  the  effective  population  of  France,  wf^ 
has  not  Buonaparte  sent  a  sufficient  number  of  troops 
into  Spain  and  Portugal  to  overwhelm  the  people  of 
those  countries?  Why  has  he  suffered  the  peninsula 
to  wage  successful  war  against  the  whole  military 
force  of  his  empire  for  nearly  three  years;  and  now  to 
be  farther  off  from  submission  than  they  were  in  thie 
month  of  May,  1808,  at  the  moment  when  they  first 
raised  the  standard  of  resistance  to  his  usurpation? 

2.  After  the  world  has  witnessed  for  so  many  years 
the  brilliant  achievements  arid  unparalleled  victories 
of  the  French  arms,  it  might  appear  absurd  to  bint 
that  the  people  of  France  are  deficient  in  natural  cou- 
rage; are  wanting  in  that  steady,  cool,  determined 
intrepidity,  which  finally  triumphs  over  all  opposi^ 
tion;  and  is  terrible  to  its  enemies  even  in  the  midst 
of  disaster  and  defeat.  Nevertheless,  it  seems  to  be 
a  material  drawback  on  the  strength  of  France,  that 
her  population  does  not  possess  this  steady,  despe- 
rate, Roman  valor  and  fortitude.   « 

A  very  justly  celebrated  French  general  laid  down 
and  maintained  lately  in  conversation  this  broad  and 
sweeping  proposition;  namely,  that  fear  of  death  and 
the  desire  of  self-preservation  are  instinctive  in  all 
animals,  and  in  man  are  the  foundation  of  individual 
cowardice;  so  that  no  men  of  any  nation  can  ever  be 
brought  to  face  death  coolly,  particularly  in  large 
masses^  except  by  the  force  of  a  discipline  which  is 
more  terrible  than  this  instinctive  fear;  or  in  other 
words,  by  counteracting  one  by  another  and  a  strong- 
er species  of  fear;  and  subduing  the  fear  of  death  in 
battle  by  the  certainty  of  death  for  declining  to  fight. 
Whence  he  concluded  that,  with  the  exception  of 
some  very  few  individuals  who  might  be  inflamed 
with  ambition  or  vanity,  or  stimulated  by  the  dread 
of  shame,  or  fortified  by  deep  reflection,  all  natiofts  of 
men  axefiaturally  cowards.  This  position  was  denied 
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fobecorrectin  all  its  unqualified  latitude;  and  several 
nations  were  instanced  as  naturally  possessing,  both 
indiFidually  and  collectively,  the  characteristics  of 
determined  courage;  namely,  the  Americans,  parti- 
cularly the  people  of  the  JNew-England  States,  who 
are  most  remarkably  cool,  self-collected,  and  intrepid 
in  the  hour  of  danger;  the  British,  the  ancestors  of 
these  New-England  men,  who  are  instinctively  brave 
and  undaunted;  and  the  distinction  of  old  8ir  Eyre 
Coote,  the  celebrated  Irish  general,  who  signalized 
himself  in  the  East-Indies,  was  cited:  Sir  Eyre  Coote 
used  to  say,  ^^  my  countrymen,  the  Irish,  as  well  as 
the  Scottish  and  the  Welsh,  are  too  hot  and  eager 
for  action;  they  rush  rapidly  to  the  charge,  but  can 
never  be  brought  oflf  irom  the  field,  never  can  be 
made  to  hear  the  signal  for  retreat ^  however  necessa- 
ry or  prudent  it  might  be  to  fall  back;  give  me  the 
EnfflisA  as  the  best  soldiers,  for  they  will  always  go 
steadily  and  coolly  forward  into  the  hottest  action  at 
the  tap  of  a  drum,  and  retreat  in  the  most  perfect 
order  and  regularity,  under  the  heaviest  and  most 
destructive  tire  at  the  tap  of  a  drum."  The  Russians, 
the  Germans^  the  Prussians,  the  Poles,  the  Swiss, 
the  Swedes,  the  Danes,  the  Turks,  the  Spaniards, 
and  the  Portugueze,  were  also  instanced  as  being 
nations  of  brave  men;  the  Dutch,  the  Italians,  the 
Chinese,  and  the  Asiatics  generally  were  given  up 
as  being  for  the  most  part  very  sufficient  cowards; 
but  above  all,  the  French  themselves  were  adduced 
as  the  most  conclusive  proof  of  the  unsoundness  of 
the  general's  position  in  its  full  extent;  the  French 
were  quoted  as  a  natimi  of  brave  and  invincible  war- 
riors, before  whose  prowess  the  whole  world  must 
inevitably  and  speedily  yield  in  submission  and  in 
bondage. 

No,  replied  the  general,  whatever  becomes  of  my 
proposition,  and  whatever  may  be  the  case  with  other 
nations,  the  French  are  not  a  brave  people.    I  have 
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had  very  numerous  proofs  of  that;  one  of  which  I 
will  now  give  you:  it  was  one  day  necessary  to  break 
the  Austrian  line,  I  therefore  ordered  my  general  of 

division  to  lead  his  men  to  the  charge  with  the 

bayonet  in  the  first  instance,  and  on  no  account  to 
suffer  them  to  fire;  to  my  great  astonishment,  instead 
of  obeying  my  orders,  the  whole  of  the  division  fired 
before.they  charged  with  the  bayonet;  the  Austrians 
however  were  thrown  into  disorder  and  finally  rout- 
ed. After  the  battle  was  over  I  inquired  of  the  gene-^ 
ral  why  he  had  disobeyed  my  orders?  He  answered, 
as  I  led  my  men  up  to  the  charge  with  the  bayonet, 
1  perceived  that  they  looked  pale,  changed  color  fre- 
quently, staggered  in  their  gait,  and  shewed  every 
disposition  to  run  away,  while  the  Austrian  line  pre- 
sented a  firm,  unmoved  front,  bristling  with  bayonets ; 
1  therefore  immediately  ordered  my  men  to  tire,  in 
hopes  that  it  might  disorder  the  Austrians  and  in- 
spire the  French  troops  with  courage;  it  did  both; 
the  Austrian  line  was  broken  by  the  fire,  and  my 
men  then  rushed  on  with  their  accustomed  impetu- 
osity to  the  charge. 

If  this  be  so,  how  then,  it  was  asked,  has  it  come 
to  pass  that  the  French,  not  being  naturally  a  brave 
people,  have  every  where  vanquished  their  enemies? 
It  was  answered,  they  have  vanquished  their  enemies 
Tiot  by  superior  courage,  but  by  the  superior  genius 
and  more  adroit  military  tactics  of  their  generals ;  the 
greater  skill  of  their  negotiators;  the  weakness  and 
corruption  of  the  governments  of  Germany,  Russia, 
Switzerland,  Holland,  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  &c. 
whose  ministers,  and  place-holders,  and  generals, 
were  for  the  most  part  bought  up  hy  French  money^ 
and  whose  populace  were  almost  universally  de- 
^bauched  by  the  principles  oi  jacobinism'^  and  there- 
fore never  opposed  any  hearty,  determined  resistance 
to  the  force  or  the  policy  of  France.  Over  Britain^ 
whose  statesmen  she  cannot  bribe,  and  whose  sea- 
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men  and  soldiers  she  cannot  easily  beat,  France, 
after  nearly  twenty,  years  of  hard  fighting,  has  not 
gained  a  single  substantial  advantage;  but  has  lost 
an  immensity  of  blood  and  treasure  in  the  annihila- 
tion of  her  fleets,  and  the  reduction  of  all  her  colo- 
nies; add  to  which,  she  experiences  the  mortifica- 
tion of  seeing  her  armies,  led  on  by  her  most  expe- 
rienced veteran  generals,  occasionally  defeated  by 
their  British  antagonists  in  the  peninsula  of  Spain 
and  Portugal. 

Now  I  most  sincerely  believe  every  syllable  of 
this  to  be  good  sense  and  entire  truth;  and  for  a  me- 
lancholy illustration  of  the  position  that  the  main  and 
efficient  cause  of  the  misfortunes  of  Austria  w  as  de- 
rived from  the  great  corrupting  influence  which 
France  exercised  over  the  Atdic  council,  and  the  ojffi' 
cers  of  the  Austrian  army,  the  reader  is  referred  to  a 
book  intituled  " L^es ^ouveaux Interets  de  tEuropCy' 
published  at  Leipsic,  in  the  year  1799,  the  following 
extinct  from  which  must  suffice  for  the  present: 
"  The  emperor  (then  of  Germany,  now  of  Austria) 
has  been  blamed  for  signing  the  preliminaries  of  Leo- 
hen,  on  the  18th  of  April,  1798.  This  certainly  ap- 
pears to  have  been  done  precipitately;  but  are  those 
who  blame  him  aware  of  the  reasons  which  induced 
him  to  take  that  step?  The  emperor  had  been  in- 
formed by  his  brother,  the  archduke  diaries,  of  the 
bad  disposition  of  a  great  part  of  the  officers  of  his 
army  of  Italy.  He  knew  that  both  at  Verona  and 
Padua  they  affected  to  imitate  the  French  in  their 
discourse,  manners,  and  sentiments;  they  only  need- 
ed the  tri-^olored  cockade  to  make  the  resemblance 
complete.  He  was  aware  that  they  almost  invariably 
fled  in  the  most  critical  moment  of  an  action ;  whence, 
in  spite  of  excellent  generals,  a  well-appointed  staff*, 
and  the  bravest  troops,  he  was  always  obliged  to  re- 
treat. He  conceived  that  he  was  betrayed  by  these 
officers;  for  it  is  well  known  that  Buonaparte  in  an 
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unguarded  moment  declared,  that  the  Austrian  army 
cost  him  more  than  his  own."  The  same  game  of 
successful  fraud  was  practised  in  order  to  destroy 
the  Prussian  monarchy;  at  the  battle  of  Jena,  more 
than  half  the  Prussian  soldiery  were  without  car- 
tridges or  bayonets;  and  the  fortresses,  upon  whos^ 
long  and  obstinate  resistance  the  )cing  of  Prussia 
confidently  relied,  were  almost  instantly  given  up  to 
the  French,  either  through  the  treachery  of  the  gar- 
risons, or  for  want  of  ammunition.  See  the  king  of 
Prussia's  Address  to  his  army  after  the  battle  of  Jena. 
No  doubt  the  French  generals  themselves  are  well 
aware  of  the  deficiency  in  natural  courage  of  their 
men;  not  only  on  account  of  the  boasting  of  their 
bulletins  and  dispatches,  which  is  incompatible  with 
real  valor,  but  also  from  their  constant  anxiety  al- 
ways to  engage  the  enemy  with  the  advantage  of  am 
immense  superiority  of  numbers  on  their  own  side. 
And  not  contented  with  fighting  the  enemy  in  more 
numerous  bodies  than  are  opposed  to  them,  they  ge- 
nerally contrive  to  post  a  fresh  army  a  few  miles  in 
the  rear  of  their  antagonists,  who  are  thus  inevitably 
destroyed,  if  they  happen  to  be  routed  by  the  attack 
of  the  French  in  front.  Buonaparte  practised  this 
manceuvre  with  the  most  fatal  success  at  the  battle  of 
Jena^  where  with  more  than  double  the  number  of 
his  opponents,  he  succeeded  in  putting  the  not  s^ffl- 
ciently  accoutred  Prussians  to  the  rout;  and  the  fiigi- 
tives  were  nearly  all  slain,  or  taken  captive  by  the 
French  army  stationed  about  twenty  miles  in  the 
rear  of  the  field  of  battle;  and  the  Prussian  monar- 
chy was  extinguished  at  one  blow.  The  same  expe- 
riment was  tried  in  1809,  by  Marshal  Victor  upon 
the  British  at  Talavera;  he  attacked  with  sixty  thou- 
sand Frenchmen,  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  who  had 
only  twenty-five  thousand  men  under  his  command; 
while  Marshal  Soult  was  posted  about  eighteen.milep 
in  the  rear  with  twenty  thousand  men.  The  maaceu- 
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?re  however  failed,  because  the  British  beat  the 
trench,  aiid  drove  Victor  back  beyond  the  Alberche; 
afid  when  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  fell  back  for  want  of 
provisions,  Marshal  Soult  finding  that  the  English 
army,  insead  of  being  in  full  and  disorderly  iflight  to- 
wards Lisbon  in  consequence  of  sustaining  an  entire 
defeat,  were  regularly  retreating  to  a  better  provi- 
sioaed  part  of  the  country,  he  earned  his  troops  off 
with  all  possible  expedition  out  of  the  British  line 
of  march,  and  made  a  junction  with  Victor. 

It  would  be  absurd  to  deny  the  meed  of  most  tran- 
scendant  talents  to  Buonaparte  and  his  generals;  for 
nothing  less  than  very  superior  genius  and  courage 
could  possibly  have  borne  thein  upwards  to  their 
present  bad  eminence,  amidst  the  crowds  of  eager 
competitors  for  power  and  rapine;  at  a  pwiod  when 
all  the  intellect  of  a  numerous  and  ingenious  people 
was  let  loose  by  the  French  revolution  to  struggle 
for  mastery  and  dominion.  And  these  astonishing 
military  talents  have  more  than  compensated  the 
want  of  natural  courage  in  their  men.  But  although 
the  praise  of  great  military  talents  is  due  to  Buona- 
parte, there  is  nothing  in  the  whole  career  of  his 
public  life  that  entitles  him  to  the  greater  and  more 
rare  distinction  of  being  considered  as  a  statesman^ 
Is  it  characteristic  of  a  statesman  to  destroy  the  agri- 
culture, to  ruin  the  manufactures,  to  annihilate  the 
commerce,  to  waste  the  population,  to  exhaust  the 
finances,  to  eradicate  the  productive  industry  of  the 
country,  whose  sceptre  he  wields,  and  to  l-educe  the 
whole  of  his  dominions  to  a  desert?  His  present 
enormous  power  is  owing  chiefly  to  the  weakness 
and  corruption  of  the  courts  and  cabinets  of  conti- 
nental Europe  which  have  opposed  him,  and  which 
have  suffered  themselves  to  be  cajoled  or  terrified  in- 
to submission  by  a  man  who  has  made  promises  only 
to  bt'eak  them,  and  catered  into  the  most  solemn, 
treaties  only  that  he  might  violate  them  according  ti> 
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his  own  views  of  individual  expediency.  Should 
there  arise  upon  the  continent  of  Europe  any  general 
who  could  beat  him  repeatedly  in  the  field,  not  all 
his  cabinet-tricks  and  frauds  would  suffice  to  save 
himself  from  perdition,  or  his  empire  from  diiHnem- 
berment.  For  a  most  masterly  delineation  of  Na- 
poleon s  character  in  the  capacity  of  a  soldier^  a 
philosopher^  a  legislator,  and  a  statesman,  see  pp.  387 
391,  Vol.  1st,  of  the  Quarterly  Review,  a  work  which 
for  the  soundness  of  its  political  views,  and  extent  of 
information,  is  above  all  praise. 

Proverbs  are  generally  the  collected  wisdom  of 
long  and  universal  experience,  concentrated  into 
short  and  pithy  sayings;  and  for  full  five  centuries 
past  has  the  following  proverbial  expression  been 
floating  in  Europe;  namely,  "  that  Fretich  ojfficers 
will  always  lead  if  ik^ir  soldiers  will  follow;  and  that 
JBritish  soldiers  will  always  follow  if  their  officers  will 
lead."  This  proverb  seems  clearly  to  denote  two 
tilings,  1st,  that  the  national  courage  of  the  British 
people  is  superior  to  that  of  the  French;  and  2dly, 
that  the  military  discipline  of  the  French  is  in  gene- 
ral superior  to  that  of  the  British  army. 

The  reluctance  of  the  French  to  join  the* armies  of 
their  emperor  may  be  known  from  the  slightest  in- 
spection of  the  provisions  of  the  conscription-code  it- 
self; and  although  courage  soon  becomes  a  virtue  of 
necessity  in  the  miserable  conscripts;  and  although 
the  severity  of  discipline  may  compel,  and  the  intoxi- 
cation of  frequent  success  inflame  cowards  to  fight; 
yet  in  a  reverse  of  fortune,  the  feelings  of  nature  will 
return,  and  the  fear  of  death  and  the  desire  of  avoid- 
ing pain  will  triumph  overall  the  exhortations  of 
their  generals  and  captains.  And  accordingly,  no 
nation  bears  successive  defeats  so  ill  as  the  French, 
who  ran  like  a  flock  of  sheep  on  every  occasion  after 
the  first  few  conflicts,  before  Suvarqf  and  his  Rus- 
sians.    Unfortunately  for  the  repose  of  the  wprld,  of 
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late  years  the  soldiers  of  France,  particularly  whea 
commanded  by  Buonaparte  in  person,  have  not  been 
accustomed  to  defeat;  although  they  are  at  present 
occasionally  receiving  some  lessons  in  that  salutary 
school,  from  the  British,  the  Spaniards,  and  the  Por- 
tugueze,  in  the  peninsula. 

3.  In  addition  to  these  two  sources  of  internal 
weakness,  France  labors  under  another  still  more 
alarming  evil ;  namely,  the  total  decay  of  her  produc- 
tive industry.  Mr.  Walsh  in  his  "  Letter^^'  &c.  so  of- 
ten before  referred  to,  pp.  77 — 195,  sketches  a  mas- 
terly picture  of  the  remediless  misery  of  the  French 
people  groaning  under  the  intolerable  burden  of 
taxes,  levied  in  the  most  cruel  manner;  the  decay  of 
tillage;  the  drooping  of  manufactures;  the  extermi- 
nation of  commerce;  the  total  insecurity  of  liberty, 
life,  and  limb.  This  portion  of  Mr.  Walsh's  book  is 
extremely  valuable,  because  it  displays  a  knowledge 
of  the  financial  system,  and  the  interior  of  France, 
which,  probably,  cannot  be  obtained  fi-om  any  other 
accessible  source  of  information.  The  following  ob- 
servations are  to  be  considered  as  results  from  the 
facts  contained  in  his  work. 

Until  lately;  that  is  to  say,  until  Buonaparte  by 
bis  blockading  edicts  of  Berlin,  of  Milan,  and  of 
Bayonne,  compelled  the  British  government  to  reta- 
liate upon  him  with  their  Orders  in  Council^  France 
enjoyed  the  benefit  of  an  uninterrupted  communica- 
tion with  every  part  of  the  world,  by  means  of  neu- 
tral conveyance;  and  sent  all  her  manufactures  and 
staple  commodities  to  the  most  advantageous  mar- 
ked without  let  or  hindrance.  This  vast  source  of 
internal  prosperity  and  wealth  is  now  dried  up.  She 
exports  as  well  as  imports  nothing.  And  if  her  ma- 
nufacturers can  find  no  foreign  vent  for  their  goods, 
they  must  cease  to  manufacture,  and  be  reduced  to 
extreme  distress.  If  the  cultivators  of  her  soil  can 
find  no  foreign  demand  for  their  produce;  if  their 
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wine,  brandy,  com,  and  oil,  remain  unsaleable,  the 
tenant  will  be  unable  to  pay  his  rent  to  the  landhol- 
der;  and  both  tenant  and  landlord  will  be  alike  una- 
ble to  contribute  their  accustomed  quotas  to  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  state.  Her  agriculture,  thus  discoura- 
ged and  diminished,  is  left  to  be  languidly  carried  on 
by  the  feeble  h^uids  of'  old  men  and  little  bdys,  and 
of  women,  whose  sons,  fathers,  husbands,  and  bro- 
thers, the  rapacity  of  the  Conscription  has  dragged 
to  slaughter  in  the  army.  The  manufacturers  ttirown 
out  of  employment  have  no  other  resource  than 
quieUy  to  starve  and  peri^  in  honor  of  then*  impe- 
rial master  Napoleon  the  Great.  The  merchants, 
whose  occupations  are  also  destroyed,  must  live  up- 
on their  little  capitals,  and  when  these  are  consumed, 
th^  must  likewise  perish. 

The  total  darkness  and  ignorance  of  all  moral  du- 
ty, and  of  all  general  knowledge,  together  with  the 
universal  misery  and  penury  which  are  every  where 
so  indtistriously  spread  over  the  whole  surfece  of  this 
immense  empire,  must  not  only  render  the  inhabit- 
ants barbarous,  but  materially  check  the  progress  €f 
population  by  curtailing  the  means  of  subsistence; 
and  thus  dry  up  those  fountains  of  human  life  whose 
streams  are  perverted  to  supply  the  incessant  crav- 
ings of  Napoleon  for  men.  How  then  is  France 
to  continue  to  raise  funds  with  which  to  carry  on  h» 
schemes  of  subjugation?  Hitherto  she  has  wrung  her 
supplies  from  taxes  on  her  own  people  fer  more  op- 
pressive than  those  borne  under  the  old  monarchy; 
fix)m  requisitions  on  her  friends  and  allies;  from  the 
pillage  and  rapine  of  the  countries  which  she  has 
vanquished;  and  from  withdrawing  the  scsmty  pit- 
tence,  which  in  the  early  days  of  the  revolution  had 
been  allowed  to  the  hospitals  in  lieu  of  their  estates, 
which  she  had  confiscated  and  sold. 

France  while  she  withholds  the  interest  of  her  debt, 
mmnoitHaoA  third  portion  of  its  capital  whidi  was 
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all  that  she  would  allow  to  be  national,  is  forced 
every  year  to  confess  enormous  deficits  in  her  annual 
reveiiue,  as  falling  far  sh(H*t  of  the  amount  of  her  an- 
nual expenditure.  The  continuance  of  this  tyranni- 
cal system  must  necessarily  dry  up  the  channels  of 
revenue;  for  plunder  and  rapine  lay  waste  the  soil 
instead  of  reaping  the  present  and  sowing  the  seed 
of  future  harvests.  No  notice  is  now  taken  of  the 
public  revenue  being  diminished  by  the  resistance  of 
oppressed,  or  by  the  despair  of  ruined  provinces.  It 
is  merely  asked  from  what  giources  her  finances  are 
to  be  supplied;  provided  even  that  she  experience  no 
sudden  reverse  of  fortune  ?  The  inexhaustible  mines 
of  South  America  are  no  longer  at  her  disposal;  the 
objects  of  taxation  in  France  herself  are  compara- 
tively few,  precarious,  and  unproductive;  on  account 
of  the  drooping  and  decayed  condition  of  her  agriv 
culture,  manu^ctures,  and  commerce. 

France  has,  from  the  very  first  dawning  of  her  re* 
volution,  used  the  most  unjust  and  oppressive  means 
to  acquire  property;  and  has  always  made  cruelty 
and  extortion  the  two  main  pillars  of  her  financial 
system.  She  began  very  early  to  seize  the  capitai  of 
her  r^enerated  and  happy  people;  and  after  it  had 
been  sold  to  revolutionary  purchasers,  the  next  crop 
of  French  rulers  seized  it  a  second  time,  under  pre- 
tence that  the  buyers  were  royalists ;  or  in  -fiict,  be- 
cause they  themselves  chose  to  take  the  property. 
In  a  word,  every  change  of  government  in  France 
brought  a  vast  portion  of  the  capitai  of  the  nation  in^ 
to  the  public  exchequer. 

This  new  and  ingenious  system  of  finance  is  consi- 
d^ed  by  our  modern  political  philosophers  as  the 
perfection  of  human  wisdom,  the  ultimatum  of  all 
dexterity  in  the  art  of  government;  and  consequents 
ly,  to  use  their  own  words,  "  France  is  n^all  nations 
the  richest  in  resources;"  because  she  can  spend  idl 
the  stock  of  the  country,  and  then  mze  the  new 
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holders  of  property;  and  spend  and  confiscate,  and 
confiscate  and  spend,  as  often  as  the  exigencies  of 
the  state  or  the  will  of  the  government  might  require. 
By  a  ibrmal  decree,  all  the  property  and  all  the  men 
in  France  have  been  declared  to  be  in  a  state  of  re- 
quisition; and  disobedience  to  this  decree  has  been 
punished  with  the  death  of  the  offender,  or  the  con- 
fiscation of  his  property,  or  both.  But  violence  can 
never  be  more  than  a  temporary  resource.  It  de- 
stroys the  means  of  reproduction;  so  that  plunder 
cannot  yield  a  long  succession  of  crops.  France  is 
now  destitute  of  credit  and  of  revenue;  she  cannot 
get  property  in  sufficient  abundance  to  supply  her 
enormous  expenditure  from  her  own  subjects;  and 
if  she  looks  abroad  to  Holland,  to  Italy,  to  Germany, 
they  can  yield  her  little  or  nothing;  because  she  has 
already  gleaned  and  raked  those  fields  of  rapine 
clean,  by  her  long  continued  extortion  and  receipt 
contributions. 

It  is  worth  while  for  a  moment  to  notice  the  rate 
of  depreciation  which  the  national  paper-currency  of 
France  experienced  during  that  revolution  which, 
some  men  still  persist  in  asserting,  ^'  lia^  so  much  be- 
nefited  Europe  and  the  world."'  In  a  "  Manuel  d'A- 
rithmetique^''  &c.  published  at  Paris  in  the  year  1806, 
the  annexed  tables  show  the  unexampled  diminution 
in  the  value  of  French  government-paper. 

Livres.  sous. 
"  Jan.  1st,  1790,  a  louis  (Tor  sold  for  in 

assigficUSy  -  -  -  25     2 

"In  1796,  on  J 7th  Prairial,  for         -      17,950 
"  In  1796,  on  1st  Germinal,  a  hmidred 

livres  of  mandats  sold  for  -  34     10 

"  In  1796,  on  21st  Thermidor,  for        -  11 1" 

By  a  decree  from  St.  Cloud,  dated  August  12th, 
1  §07,  .Buonaparte  orders  the  nominal  value  of  assign 
nats  to  be  reduced  into  wiowey-value,  at  the  rate  of 
$ioc  sous,  six  deniers,  (about  seven  farthings^  pCT 
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kimdred  livresy  and  nSmdats  at  the  rate  of  two  Uvres, 
four  deniers,  (about  one  shilling  and  ten  pence  ster- 
liug)  per  hundred  Uvres.  This  to  be  their  value  for 
the  last  month  of  their  currency,  according  to  the 
rate  of  their  depreciation  fixed  by  the  Minister  of  Fi- 
nances. 

From  the  *''' Report  of  the  French  Minister  of  Ft- 
tumcCy'  dated  in  February,  1810;  and  from  "T%e 
Speech^  tlis  Chainnan  of'  Committee  of  Finance  of 
the  Legislative  Body^'  bearing  date  in  the  same 
month,  we  learn,  that  the  war-expenditure  in  France 
during  the  year  1809,  amounted  to  six  hundred  and 
forty  millions  of  francs;  of  which  only  three  Imndred 
and  fifty  millions  are  chargeable  upon  the  public  trea- 
sury; the  remainder  being  raised  firom  the  plunder 
of  continental  Europe,  and  the  sequestration  of-4m^- 
rican  merchandise  in  French  ports.  With  this  sum 
it  is  stated  that  Buonaparte  maintained  an  immense 
stafi^  nine  hundred  tkousand  infantry,  one  hundred 
thousand  horses  for  the  cavalry  service,  and  five  hun- 
dred thousand  for  the  wa^on  and  artillery-train. 
The  French  conitinental  blockade  is  said  to  have 
driven  back  to  the  British  ports  every  thing  that 
their  commerce  and  industry  endeavoured  to  export 
to  the  continent;  and  in  consequence  occasioned  a 
considerable  diminution  in  the  revenue  arising  fi*om 
the  customs  of  France  during  the  year  1808.  The 
expenditure  for  that  year  was  also  augmented  by  the 
army  being  stationed  within  the  French  territory,"  and 
by  the  preparations  for  a  new  war.  The  proceeds 
of  the  customs  for  1809,  were  twelve  millions  of 
•francs,  that  is  to  say,  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  sum 
to  which  they  were  reduced  in  1808.  The  public  debt 
is  at  present  twenty  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty** 
nine  millions  of  francs,  and  the  annual  interest  is  seven 
hundred  and  thirty-six  millions  of  francs,  which  must 
be  defrayed  by  permanent  taxes.  "  During  the  three 
years  of  1807—8 — ^9,  by  comparing  the  budgets  of 
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the  respective  countries,  we  sBall  find  the  expjeiidi- 
ture  of  England  to  have  surpassed  that  of  France  by 
the  sum  of  one  tbaasand  three  kmuired  and  /(mr  mil^ 
lions  four  hwuired  and  twentjf-(yne  thousand  frapcs." 

Then  follows  much  declamation  about  the  fiorish- 
ing  condition  of  the  French  finances,  and  the  most 
confident  predictions  of  the  approaching  bankruptcy 
and  desolation  of  Britain,  who  is  represented  as  eU^ 
ready  sinking  under  the  enormous  weight  of  her  pub- 
lic debt;  and  utterly  unable  to  continue  the  unequal 
struggle  with  the  Great  Nation  during  another  year. 
Of  all  this  gasconade  the  developement  of  the  British 
system  of  finance,  to  be  found  under  the  third  divi-. 
sion  of  thig(  book,  will  be  a  sufficient  refiitation.  It 
is  also  worthy  of  notice  that  the  French  Minister  in 
this  report  on  the  state  of  "  the  richest  empire  in  tlie 
universe^''  hzB  omitted  all  mention  of  the  marine  of 
France,  which  according  to  the  sagacious  remarks  of 
a  former  Minister  of  Napoleon,  in  \i\s  expose  of  2d 
November,  1808,  "must  be  judged  of  by  what  it 
shall  hei*eafter  perform."  Indeed  it  is  a  standing  na-^ 
val  witticism  in  the  dock-yards  of  France  to  ask  the 
workmen,  "for  whom  are  you  building  these  vessels?" 
and  invariably  to  receive  for  answer,  "joour  les  An- 
glais^'' for  the  English.  And  a  very  common  toast 
among  the  French,  when  they  think  they  may  safely 
venture,  for  instance,  when  in  company  with  respec- 
table foreigners  who  are  not  likely  to  betray  them  to 
the  police,  is,  "  Napoleon,  Emperor  of  tlie  French, 
King  of  Italy,  Protector  of  the  Confederation  of  the 
Rhine,"  &c.  &c.  giving  him  all  his  titles  at  full  length, 
and  concluding  with,  "  ship-builder  general  to  his  ma- 
jesty George  the  Third  of  England." 

How  reasonable  are  the  expectations  that  Buona- 
parte Will  speedily  destroy  Britain  may  be  gathered 
from  the  following  extract  from  Napoleon's  o^n  re^ 
ply  to  the  address  of  the  Electoral  College  of  Dor- 
dogne,  dated  Feb.  4th,  1810:  ^^Messieurs^  thedepu- 
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ties  of  the  Electoral  College  of  tJie  department  of 
Dordogne,  fM/9€lJ  and  my  ally,  the  emperor  of  Rus- 
sia, have  made  every  eilOTt  to  give  peace  to  the  world, 
bot  without  success.     The  khiff  of  England,  grown 
old  in  his  hatred  to  France,  wishes  for  war.     His  si- 
tumiiou  prev«its  him  from  feeling  the    calamities 
whk^  it  brings  upon  the  world  at  large;  or  from  cal- 
culating IDs  results  with  regard  to  his  own  family. 
Nevertheless  <iie  war  must  come  to  an  end,  and  we 
sbaU  tibew  be  greater  and  more  powerful  than  we  have 
ever  been.    The  French  empire  is  in  the  vigor  of 
youth;  it  cannot  but  grow  and  consolidate  itself. 
That  of  ray  enemies  is  in  the  last  stage  of  life;  every 
thing  presages  its  decay.    Every  year  that  they  retard 
Ae  peace  -ctf  the  world  will  only  augment  my  power." 
This    extraordinary    reply  of  Napoleon    proves 
most  conclusively  his  utter  impotence  to  injure  Bri- 
takv.     His  assertion  that  France  is  young  and  Eng- 
land oW,  &c.  means,  if  it  mean  any  thing,  that  France 
heiug  yewng  is  unable  to  pay  her  debts ;  and  has  no 
means  of  subsistence  but  by  having  recourse  to  a 
system  of  perprtual  war  and  plunder,  which  must 
speedily  destroy  her  own  power  and  strength;  while 
Britain  is  so  old  as  to  administer  justice  to  all  her 
people,  and  to  maintain  a  florishing  state  of  finance, 
unexampled  in  the  history  of  the  world  ;  to  triumph 
by  sea  and  land  over  all  their  enemies  ;  and  to  grow 
progressively  from  year  to  year  in  all  that  imparts  to 
a.  nation  real  prosperity  and  permanent  vigor.     But 
let  the  worst  possible  event  happen  to  Britain;   let 
her  imitate  the  career  of  Revolutionary  France ;  let 
her   spunge  her  debt ;  confiscate  all  property ;  bte- 
eome  in  every  sense  of  the  word  a  bankrupt,  in  mo- 
ney, in  reputation,  in  common  honesty  and  common 
sense;  commit  all  the  bloody  horrors  of  Jacobinical 
infatuation;  and  terminate  her  labors  of  political  re- 
gen«ation  in  a  military  despotism ;  and  what  then  J 
Why,  according  to  Buona;parte  s  own  doctrine,  she 
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will  then  be  "  in  the  vigor  of  yovih,  and  cannot  but 
grow  and  consolidate"  herself;  she  will  then  be  in 
fact  at  least  tweaty  years  younger  than  France;  and 
consequently,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  Napoleon's  re- 
volutionary position,  Britain  will  not  then  reach  "  the 
last  stage  of  life,"  until  France  herself  shall  have 
been  dead  foil  twenty  years.     N.  B.  According  to 
the  sage  policy  of  Buonaparte,  the  infallible  recipe 
for  making  a  mtionyounffj  is  to  cut  the  throats  of  its 
people  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other;  and 
verily  France  has  succeeded  admirably  in  the  expe- 
riment, for  she  at  present  exhibits  the  spectacle  of 
a  territory  crowded  with  children^  but  containing 
scarcely  a  male  grown  up  to  man's  estate. 
,  The  French  government  is  fond  of  holding  out  te 
its  people  the  example  of  republican  Rome,  who 
maintained  her  armies  by  the  pltmder  of  foreign  states 
for  more  than  one  hundred  years,  without  taxing  the 
Roman  citizens;  whence  the  French  people  are  de- 
sired to  infer  that  they  also  shall  soon  cease  to  pay 
taxes  when  their  Great  Emperor  can  wholly  subsist 
his  troops  upon  the  pillage  of  the  remainder  of  the 
world.     But  in  the  first  place,  the  Roman  armies  at 
that  time  were  le^  numerous  and  far  less  expensive 
than  those  of  France  are  now;  and  secondly,  a  great 
part  of  the  plunder  found  its  way  into  the  public 
treasury,  which  during  the  period  alluded  to  was 
carefully  and  parsimoniously  administered  by  the 
government  of  Rome.     Whereas  the  present  French 
armies  are  not  only  far  more  numerous  and  expen- 
sive, but  also  very  little  of  the  pillage  of  the  Euro- 
pean continent  can  escape  through  the  gripe  of  the 
numberless  generals,  princes,  governors,  ministers, 
commissaries,  and  all  the  hosts  of  public  and  private 
harpies  of  France,  into  the  imperial  exchequer. 

France  plunders  Europe,  and  Buonaparte  plun- 
ders France ;  and  the  whole  pillage  of  exhausted 
Europe  cannot  satisfy  the  rapacity,  or  supply  the 
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prodigal  waste  of  himself,  of  his  minions,  and  subor- 
dinate tyrants.  How  is  he  to  bear  the  enormous 
expenditure  of  keeping  an  army  of  a  million  men  on 
foot;  that  is,  supposing  the  report  of  his  Minister  of 
Finance  above  alluded  to,  be  in  this  respect  true ; 
besides  all  the  charges  of  his  civil  government;  his 
public  functionaries,  his  police,  his  myriads  of  spies 
botb  at  home  and  abroad ;  and  all  the  long  catalogue 
of  expenses  necessarily  incident  to  a  jealous  and  des- 
potic government,  always  liable  to  the  huge  destruc- 
tion of  fraud  and  confusion?  The  various  expedients 
to  which  France  has  already  resorted,  prove  her  ex- 
treme difficulty  to.raise  money  sufficient  to  meet  her 
exp^iditure.  She  has  issued  government-paper 
ijvhich  speedily  became  of  no  value;  she  has  sponged 
her  old  and  stopped  the  payment  of  her  new  debt ; 
she  has  sold  above  a  hundred  millions  sterling  of 
confiscated  property;  she  has  pillaged  and  broken 
all  her  own  banks;  she  has  squeezed  the  Jews  and 
money-brokers;  she  has  robbed  all  the  churches  of 
popish  Europe;  she  has  plundered  the  Dutch,  the 
Swiss,  the  Italians,  the  Prussians,  the  Germans  ge- 
nerally, the  Austrians,  thte  Poles,  the  Danes,  the 
Swedes,  the  Spaniards,  and  the  Portugueze;  and  is 
stt  this  moment  unable  to  find  fiinds  even  nearly  suf- 
ficient to  supply  her  expenditure. 

Buonaparte  may  now,  like  Augustus,  send  forth  a 
decree  ordering  all  the  world  to  be  taxed;  but  all 
that  part  of  the  world  which  is  under  his  dominion 
has  not  wherewithal  to  pay  taxes.  For  they  can  only 
arise  from  the  yearly  reproductimt  of  income,  drawn 
from  the  proceeds  of  agricultural,  manufacturing,  and 
commercial  industry;  all  of  which  the  ravages  of 
war,  and  the  oppression  of  French  despotism,  have 
nearly  destroyed  over  the'  whole  continent  of  Eu- 
rope. Napoleon  is  committing  the  old  solecism  of 
tyranny,  in  willing  the  end,  and  destroying  the 
means  necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  that  end. 
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The  plimdering  system  prevents  the  means  of  repTOk 
duction  by  rtie  great  waste  of  prop»ty  which  it  occa* 
sions;  aftd  also  by  deterring  industry  from  all  exer- 
tion ;  owing  to  the  catting  away  of  all  security  of  per- 
Acm  and  property,  Buonaparte  therefore  by  destroy-^ 
kg  all  commercial  and  manufacturing  industry  only 
incapacitates  the  European  continent  from  supplying 
itself  with  the  necessaries  and  conveniences  of  life ; 
and  thus  creates  an  increasing  demand  for  British 
manufactures,  which  must  be  bought  and  used  with«^ 
hi  his  own  dominions;  or  a  very  lai^e  portion  of  his 
own  subjects  must  become  and  continue,  in  name 
and  in  effect,  veritable  sansculottes. 

Add  to  alt  this,  that  despotism  has  umfomlya  t^i- 
dency  to  grow  continually  and  rapidly  weaker  by  itft 
pwn  corruptions.  Already  the  throne  of  Napoleon 
is  Surrounded  by  parasites  auid  flatterers;  by  minions 
and  court-favorites.  The  men  of  gigantic  talents 
who  have  forced  themselves  upwards  during  the  ef- 
fervescence of  the  revolution,  must  after  a  while  dis- 
appear; and  the  jealous  exclusivepolicy  of  Napoleon 
is  not  likely  to  appoint  any  very  able  successors  to 
their  oflices  of  profit,  of  h6nor,  or  of  trust 

Is  it  not  allowable  therefore  to  conclude,  that  thfe 
intenuU  corruptions  and  weaknesses  of  France  are 
so  great  as  of  themselves  to  presage  and  to  ensure 
the  speedy  dissolution  of  that  enormous  fabric  whose 
glare  and  bulk  so  far  dazzle  and  confound  the  eyes 
of  many  beholders,  as  to  induce  them  to  imagine  that 
it  stands  upon  an  indestructible  basis;  having  for  its 
pedestal  the /le/'ma^^^Ti^  subjugation  of  the  whole  con- 
tinent of  Europe?  There  are  also  some  other,  some 
€a*f^r»a/ counter-checks  to  the  permanency  of  French 
power,  which  shall  now  be  laid  before  the  reader. 

See  '^  Hints,''  pp.  413 — ^513,  for  a  more  detailed 
and  ample  account  of  the  internal  condition  oif 
France;  and  the  probable  results  to  be  expected 
from  her  present  political,  military,  and  financial 
system. 
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It  wius  th^  wise  and  sound  pc^icy  of  the  ancient 
conquerors  of  the  world ;  of  the  Persians,  the  Mace^ 
donians,  and  the  Romans;  to  secure  the  pemumency 
mi  their  conquests  by  disturbing  as  little  as  possibly 
ihe  religion,  the  laws,  the  habits,  the  customs,  th« 
ntaooers,  and  the  property  of  the  people  whom  they 
vanquished.  M.  Montesquieu  was  so  much  struck 
vritb  the  wisdom  of  this  mode  of  proceeding,  that  in 
his  inquiry  into  the  **  Causes  €^'  tke  Grandeur  and 
JDecUne  q/ the  Romans^''  he  lays  main  stress  upon 
irhat  he  calls  '^  fexcellente  politique  de  taisser  au$t 
vaincus  leurs  dieux  et  kurs  coutumeSy''  and  considers 
it  as  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  permanent  exten- 
mon  of  the  Roman  dominion.  But  the  modem 
f'rench,  notwirthstanding  they  profess  to  be  sedulous 
perusers  of  Montesquieu's  Grmideur  et  Decadef^e^ 
aad  to  be  studious  followers  of  the  Roman  march  to 
universal  empire,  have  made  an  entire  chatige  of  eve* 
ry  existing  establishment  and  institution,  their  grand 
secret  for  reconciling  the  nations  whom  they  van- 
quish to  a  cheerful  acquiescence  in  the  domination 
of  their  new  lords.  The  first  revolutionary  chiefs 
changed  all  that  they  found  standing  in  the  countries 
-which  they  conquered;  so  did  all  their  various  short- 
lived successors ;  and  Buonaparte  rigidly  perseveres 
in  the  same  policy. 

Wherever  the  armies  of  Napoleon  spread  them- 
selves all  is  confusion  and  dismay;  the  voice  of  woe 
and  the  groan  of  anguish  are  heard  throughout  all 
the  habitations  of  the  vanquished ;  every  single 
dwelling,  from  the  palace  of  the  monarch  in  regular 
gradation  down  to  the  cottage  of  the  peasant,  is  pol^ 
lutdd  by  the  presence,  and  smitten  by  the  hand  of 
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the  oppressor;  the  nobles  are  degraded ;  the  wealthy 
are  stripped  of  their  property ;  aud  both  rich  and 
poor  are  alike  the  victims  of  as  merciless  comcrip-- 
Hon;  all  the  sinews  of  industry  are  cut  asunder;  the 
hope  of  comfort  and  the  love  of  life  are  for  ever  ex- 
tinguished ;  all  the  laws  and  usages  of  olden  times 
disappeaf  beneath  the  weight  of  the  Napoleon  code; 
the  ancient  dynasties,  while  with  the  hoar  of  succes- 
sive centuries,  are  overthrown ;  and  all  the  institu- 
tions which  have  been  from  their  earliest  years  en- 
deared to  the  hearts  of  the  people,  all  the  institutions 
that  are  venerable  for  their  antiquity,  and  consecra- 
ted in  the  best  alSfections  of  human  nature  by  the  soft 
and  shadowy  light  of  age,  valuable  for  their  utility, 
rich  in  honorable  splendor,  magnificent  in  their  ori- 
gin, great  and  ennobling  in  their  tendencies  and  aim, 
are  all  irretrievably  destroyed. 

Indeed,  it  argues  no  very  profound  policy  in  Buo- 
naparte, to  endeavor  to  counteract  tbe^  habits  of 
more  thun  a  hundred  millions  of  human  beings  by  the 
capricious  will  of  himself  a  single  individual.  Man 
is  for  the  most  part  the  creature  of  habit,  whose  gui- 
dance he  follows  in  a  thousand  instances  for  one  in 
which  he  obeys  the  dictates  of  reason.  In  the  year 
1789,  the  minister  from  the  United  States  to  France 
was  in  Alsace^  and  in  company  with  some  of  the  na- 
tives happened  to  say,  "how  will  you  Frenchmen,'' 
&c.  he  was  immediately  interrupted  by  one  of  the 

})rincipal  men  present,  an  Alsatian,  who  said  eager- 
y,  "We  do  not  consider  ourselves  as  Frenchmen; 
y^e  ^re  Germans''  Now  Alsace  at  that  time  had 
been  annexed  to  the  territory  of  France  more  than  a 
hundred  years,  it  being  ceded  to  Louis  the  Fourteenth 
towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century-  When 
Peter  the  First  of  Bussia  issued  an  imperial  decree 
ordering  all  his  subjects  to  shave  themselves,  the 
commotion  was  so  violent,  and  the  resistance  of  the 
Bussians  to  this  infringement  upon  their  long  conti- 
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Btted.  habits  so  detenninec^  that  the  despotic  Tzar, 
^ho  exercised  the  uncontrolled  power  of  life  and 
death  over  his  people,  was  obliged  to  recall  his  de- 
cree ;  because  he  found  it  easier  and  less  dangerous 
to  the  safety  of  his  throne  to  take  off  the  heads  than 
the  beards  of  his  Muscovites. 

Nor  could  that  infatuated  pidlosophist,  Joseph  the 
Second,  emperor  of  Germany,  induce  his  subjects  in 
Austria,  where  his  power  was  absolute,  to  bury  their 
dead  bodies  in  lime-pits,  because  it  was  contrary  to 
their  accustomed  mode  of  interment.  And  during  the 
revolutionary  war  of  this  country,  notwithstanding 
the  fwfi-importation  act  of  1774,  the  American  army 
was  generally  clothed  in  British  cloth,  which  during 
the  first  years  of  the  war  was  imported  into  the  Uni- 
ted States  from  Amsterdam ;  and  afterwards  from 
Gottenburgh,  when  the  Dutch  were  reluctantly  drag- 
ged into. the  war  against  England  by  the  ascendancy 
of  French  influence  in  their  national  councils.  Nay, 
a  loan  of  money  advanced  by  the  French  government 
to  the  United  States  for  the  express  purpose  of  cloth- 
ing the  American  army,  was  by  the  American  minis- 
ter in  Holland  laid  out  at  Amsterdam  in  the  pur- 
chase of  English  cloth ;  at  which  the  government  of 
France  grievously  complained ;  saying,  that  as  they 
had  advanced  the  money,  of  course  they  expected 
that  it  would  have  been  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of 
French^  and  not  of  British  manufactures.  The  same 
circumstance  took  place  as  to  a  vast  variety  of  other 
commodities  which  the  habits  of  the  American  peo- 
ple induced  them  to'  purchase  indirectly  from  Bri- 
tain ;  in  spite  of  the  combined  forces  of  the  non-im- 
portation act  and  the  war,  which  indeed  raised  the 
prices  of  imported  articles  to  the  American  consu- 
mer to  an  average  of  from  seventy  to  an  hundred  per 
cent. 

Whoever  wishes  to  see  the  subject  of  hahit  in  a 
people  opposing  the  most  obstinate  resistance  to  the 
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sudden  introdiicfioii  of  chaise,  most  ably  wd  satigfiic* 
torily  handled^  may  consult  Sir  James  Steuart's  ''  Ii^ 
quirff  hito  tlue  Principles  of  Political  Eccncm^^  &€. 
Book  1st,  Chapter  2d,  intituled  ''  Of  tUa  S^fit  of  a 
Peopled 

In  addition  therefore  to  the  internal  checks*  which 
forebode  the  diminution  of  the  formidable  power  of 
France,  considerable  reliance  may  also  be  placed 
upon  the  external  drawbacks  to  her  force;  arising 
from  the  deadly  hatred  which  is  borne  against  her  by 
o/if  the  nations  whom  she  has  vanquished,  and  whom 
«ifae  has  so  imptditicltf  insulted  and  oppressed ;  name- 
ly, all  the  immense  population  that  is  spread  over  the 
rest  of  continental  Europe;  amounting  to*  more  than 
a  hundred  millions  of  souls.  No  one  wiU  venture  to 
assert  that  France  possesses  the  same  permanent 
power  and  influence  over  the  countries  whom  she 
has  vanquished,  as  she  exercises  over  her  own  ancient 
dominions.  Sweden,  Russia,  Germany,  Austria, 
Prussia,  and  Italy,  whom  she  has  humbled  but  not 
subdued,  exceed  her  in  the  number  of  people  and  of 
soldiers.  Their  extreme  humiliation  has  roused  in 
their  hearts  every  passion  of  pride,  hatred,  and  desire 
of  vengeance;  terrible  emotions  which  the  rapacity  and 
insolence  of  Buonaparte  will  fan  into  a  fiercer  flamcL 
The  difference  of  habits,  manners,  character,  lan- 
guage and  condition,  oppose  insuperable  barriers  to 
their  union  with,  and  incorporation  into  one  and  the 
same  people  with  the  French;  all  obeying  one  sove- 
reign lord;  notwithstanding;  the  violence  and  the  fre* 
quency  of  the  clianges  in  all  their  institutions,  politic- 
cal  and  military,  by  which  Napoleon  endeavors  to 
tear  up  by  the  roots  all  their  attachment  to  ancient  es- 
tablishments; but  by  which  in  reality  he  only  widens 
the  resentment  and  deepens  the  execration,  which 
rankle  in  the  bosoms  of  the  people  of  continental 
Europe  against  him,  and  against  all  the  instruments 
and  agents  of  his  tyranny. 
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Wkoeyer  mshes  to  consider  the  positive  and  rda^ 
five  strength  of  the  (tifierent  nations  of  Europe,  may 
<x)iisalt  a  very  valuable  work,  published  at  Bruns*^ 
^nck,  ia  Germany,  in  the  year  1806;  and  intituled 
^^  Statistic  View  qfaUthe  States  of  Emrope^  consider^ 
^  as  to  their  extent^  population^  productions^  com* 
merce^  finances^  military  constitution^  md  possessions 
in  other  parts  of  the  globe,''  by  G.  Hassel.  This  an* 
thor  in  his  statistical  survey  divides  Europe  into  four 
great  parts.  The  jfirst  comprises  middle  Europe,  or 
the  Austrian  empire,  the  Prussian  monarchy,  the 
empire  of  Germany,  and  the  states  of  Ragusa  and 
Pogliza;  the  second  part,  called  northern  and  eastern 
Europe,  contains  Russia,  Turkey  in  Europe,  Swe^- 
den,  Denmark,  and  the  Ionian  isles;  the  third,  or 
western  and  southern  Europe,  includes  France,  Spain, 
Portugal,  Italy,  Holland,  and  Switzerland  ;  the 
fourth,  called  insular  Europe,  contains  the  British 
isles,  Malta,  and  Sardinia. 
The  last  French  census  states  the  popu- 
lation of  the  hundred  and  twelve  de- 
partments of  France  to  be  -  36,060,104 
Of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  -  7,008,122 
Of  the  kingdom  of  Italy  -  .  5,439,555 
Of  Holland             -            -            -  1,881,880 


Total  50,389,661 
As  aset-oiSrto  this  formidable  array  of  population 
directed  by  Buonaparte  against  Britain,  we  must  take 
into  account  the  wretched  internal  condition,  and  the 
disc^ected  state  of  all  the  countries,  not  excepting 
France,  under  the  control  of  Napoleon.  For  an  in- 
teresting and  accurate  account  of  the  gloomy  politi- 
cal, commercial,  military,  and  naval  condition  of 
Holland,  see  pp.  81 — 96,  of  "^n  Afiswer  to  the  In- 
quiry into  the  State  ofttic  Nation,^^  &c.  published  in 
London,  in  1806,  and  supposed  to  be  written  by  one 
rfif  j^  ablest  British  statesmen  now  living.    And  for 
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the  misery  and  exasperation  of  continental  Europe 
generally,  see  "  Literary  PaiMramaj^  Vol.  4.  pp. 
26—27,  and  Vol.  6.  p.  1247,  from  which  the  fol- 
lowing observations  are  taken.  Germany  still  conti- 
nues in  her  long-experienced  state  of  agitation;  suf- 
fering under  a  violent  clmnge  in  its  constitution  and 
political  body.;  at  present  unsettled;  as  to  the  future 
uncertain;  indignant  at  the  subjugation  of  every 
thing  German  to  France,  and  French  views;  sinking 
under  the  closure  of  the  continental  ports ;  and  hope- 
less of  a  revival  of  her  manufactures;  since  the  general 
substitution  of  British  cotton  goods  for  her  hempen 
cloths,  The  'fiorth  of  Germany  sufficiently  manifest- 
ed its  hatred  against  the  oppressor,  by  her  frequent 
insurrections  against  the  French,  during  the  Austrian 
campaign  of  1809;  and  by  favoring  the  retreat  of  the 
duke  oj  Brufistvick  Oels,  at  the  head  of  only  two 
thousand  men,  through  a  vast  extent  of  hostile  terri- 
tory. The  south  of  Germany  also  exhibited  much  of 
the  same  spirit  which  animated  the  Tyrolese;  and 
pushed  their  incursions  even  into  the  rear  of  Buona- 
parte's army,  Holland  is  fast  verging  to  the  state 
described  by  M.  Talleyrand  to  Lord  Lauderdale  in 
1806:  "  Holland  is  a  nation  which  will  soon  have 
nothing  but  debts;  and  from  which  the  total  priva- 
tion of  all  commerce  will  take  away  the  possibility  of 
paying  them."  Italy  consists  of  three  principal  divi- 
sions ;^r5/,  the  north,  or  Etruria,  whose  sovereign 
has  been  dethroned,  and  her  dominions  incorporated 
with  thos^of  France;  second,  the  states  oftlieClmrch, 
whose  pontifical  head  has  been  deprived  of  his  sove- 
reignty, and  his  territory  annexed  to  the  French  em- 
pire;, third,  the  kingdom  of  Naples^  which  is  not 
worth  the  possession;  because  deprived  of  Sicily  the 
prown  is  in  a  state  of  beggary;  the  people  are  too 
lazy  to  be  roused^  too  superstitious  to  be  reformed, 
too  obstinate  to  be  corrected,  too  suspicious  to  place 
confidence  in  French  professions,  and  too  vindictive 
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to  be  trusted  by  the  rulers  with  the  custody  of  them- 
selves. 

These  countries,  therefore,  instead  of  aiding  France 
ID  the  farther  prosecution  of  her  schemes  for  the  at- 
tainment of  universal  dominion,  will  continually  hang 
as  a  delad  weight  round  her  neck;  and  be  always 
eager  to  seize  the  first  opportunity  of  re-assertihg 
their  national  independence,  and  of  inflicting  signal 
vengeance  upon  their  oppressors.  It  is  the  natural 
tendency  of  every  separate  nation  to  press  onward  to 
the  fiirtherance  of  its  own  power  and  aggrandize- 
ment; and  in  the  present  condition  of  Europe  the 
now  humbled  nations  will,  whenever  a  favorable  op- 
portunity shall  occur,  necessarily  bind  themselves 
together  in  one  common  bond  of  suflering,  rage,  and 
hatred ;  and  the  moment  that  they  can  command  any 
resources  of  power  and  of  resistance,  will  direct  them 
in  opposition  to  France. 

These  attempts  will  be  very  much  forwarded  by 
the  debilitating  effects  of  her  present  umiatural  state 
of  society,  which  cannot  possibly  be  permanent.  The 
very  attempt  to  prolong  this  state;  the  sacrifice  of 
all  peaceful  prosperity  and  all  individual  comfort ; 
the  annihilation  of  agriculture  and  commerce ;  the 
substitution  of  an  armed  nation  in  the  room  of  a  re- 
gular army;  would  infallibly  in  a  short  time  reduce 
France  itself  to  ruin.  It  should  also  be  remembered 
that  if  Buonaparte  happen  to  be  defeated  in  his  plans 
of  personal  and  family  aggrandizement,  he  cannot 
look  for  aid  to  the  loyalty  and  affection  of  the  French 
people  whom  he  has  so  cruelly  oppressed ;  and  who, 
in  addition  to  his  crimes,  hate  him  for  being  a  fo-- 
reigner.  They,  wearied  by  their  burdens,  and  exas- 
perated at  the  ambition  of  their  tyrant,  may  possibly 
prepare  for  him  that  fate  which  awaited  the  late 
Great  Idiot  of  all  the  Russias;  and  which  will  per- 
haps ere  long  be  prepared  for  his  no  less  infatuated 
successor.     France  required  nearly  a  century  of  re- 
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pose  to  eiiable  h^r  to  recover  from  the  gaps  and  m« 
roads  made  into  her  sources  of  permanent  strength 
by  th^  long-continued  warfare,  imposed  upon  her  by 
^e  ailibition  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth.  With  how 
muchgreater  difficulty  and  with  how  much  more  tardy 
^ps,  will  she  find  it  possible  to  repair  the  far  deeper 
and  more  deadly  bresiches  made  in  the  v^y  founda-^ 
tioBS  of  her  national  power,  by  the  more  extensive 
and  more  ht^X  career  which  has  been  already  run  by 
ber  republican  chiefs,  and  her  imperial  master? 

But  although  a  day  of  re-aetion  upon  France  by 
thcsOth^  nations  of  continental  Europe  is  to  be  ex- 
pected, yet  no  beneficial  result  can  be  hoped  for  from^ 
ti^  joint  co-operation  of  the  lew  elder  sovereigi^ 
who  yet  retain  a  precarious  and  uncertain  seat,  each 
upon  the  throne  of  his  fathers.  The  monarchs  of 
Russia,  of  Austria,  and  of  Prussia,  have  been  weigh- 
ed in  the  balance  and  have  been  found  wanting. 
They  have  invariably,  by  the  bad  administration  of 
their  respective  governments,  military  and  political, 
alienated  th^  affections  and  restrained  the  ardor  of 
their  peepk;  with  whom  they  ought  to  have  made 
commqn  cause;  and  directed  all  the  resources  of  their 
^xipires  e^inst  the  common  enemy  of  human  kind. 
From  them  therefore  nothing  good  is  to  be  expected ; 
Prussia  has  sate  down  tamely  and  meanly  under  die 
loss  of  more  than  half  his  dominions;  Austria  has 
polluted  the  blood,  and  cast  an  indelible  stain  over 
.  the  glories  of  the  House  of  Lorraine,  by  bestowing^ 
the  h^nd  of  his  daughter  upon  a  low-born  assassin,  a 
midi^ght  murderer;  and  Russia  has  consigned  his 
nam^  and  memorial  to  the  execration  of  all  future 
time,  by  basely  bowing  to  the  dominion  of  Napoleon, 
and  by  countenancing  and  abetting  his  usurpations 
on  the  remainder  of  continental  Europe. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  therefore  that  the  evil  genius  of 
Buonaparte  will  induce  him  to  extend  the  tragedy 
of  Bayonne  into  the  families  of  JUorraine,  of  Bran- 


denbnrgti,  and  o^  Muscovy ;  that  he  will  compel  by 
his  exactions,  his  e&nscriptianSj  his  changes,  his  nni- 
yersal,  all-^pervading  tyranny,  the  people  of  Jlussia^ 
of  Prassia,  of  Austria,  each  free  and  unincumbered 
ef  its  feeble  and  corrupted  court,  to  follow  the  foot- 
steps of  the  Spaniards  and  Portugueze. 

Lord  Nelson  in  his  correspondence,  while  com* 
manding  in  the  Mediterranean,  speaks  ifi  die  most 
unequivocal  terms  of  the  ixhnost  v/niversal  cormptiani, 
of  the  nobility  throughout  continental  Europe,  and  of 
his  expectation  that  the  people  of  the  continent, 
whom  he  represents  as  every  where  abhorring'  the 
French,  will  one  day  rise  in  e^ectual  resistance  to 
Gallic  oppression.  See  the  correspondence  of  Lord 
Nelson  passim,  in  the  second  volume  of  Clarke  and 
M* Arthur  8  Life  of  the  noble  admiral. 

To  us  in  these  United  States,  so  very  far  removed 

as  we  are  from  the  seat  of  intelligence,  information 

respecting  the  actual  condition  of  Europe  comes  ia 

such  scanty  and  uncertain  streams  through  the  tardy 

and  occasional  channels  of  the  British  and  French 

presses,  that  from  the  total  impoAiibility  of  acquiring 

those  fiicts  which  guide  the  political  researches  of 

.the  diis  mdioribus  nati  of  the  other  hemisphere,  we 

are  precluded  from  the  power  of  arriving  at  those 

comprehensive  results  concerning  the  bearings  and 

relations  of  the  different  contending  powers,  which 

are  quite  familiar  to  the  well-instructed  statesmen  of 

Europe.     Rumors  strong  and  frequent  are  blown  in 

upon  us  in  this  Ultima  Tkide  by  every  breeze  that 

wafts  a  vessel  from  Europe  to  these  shores;  that  the 

Tyrolese,  who  so  gallantly  resisted  all  the  efforts  of 

the  French  during  the  Austrian  campaign  of  1809, 

have  sent  deputies  to  London  to  invoke  the  aid  of  the 

British  goverjiment  to  enable  them  to  break  asunder 

the  chains  of  their  domestic  tyranny;  that  the  Swedes 

are  showing  manifest  symptoms  of  discontent  at  the 

endeavor  to  force  Marshal  Bemadotte  upon  them  as 
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their  king;  and  that  the  emperor  of  Austria  is  in  Pa- 
ris,  where  it  is  most  devoutly  to  be  desired  that  he 
may  be  unkinged  by  Napoleon;  and  himself  follow- 
ing the  fate  of  Ferdinand  the  Seventh,  that  his  peo- 
ple will  prepare  sepulchres  in  all  abundance,  over 
the  whole  of  Germany,  for  the  adherents  of  Buona- 
parte., 

In  considering  the  question  of  a  popular  revolu- 
tion in  continental  Europe  opposing  successful  resis- 
tance to  the  tyranny  of  France,  perhaps  we  may  take 
into  our  calculation  of  events  likely  to  forward  this 
desirable  object,  an  edict  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  da- 
ted at  Memel,  in  1808;  which  ordains  that  after  the 
day  of  St.  Martin  in  the  year  1810,  servitude  in  a// its 
kinds  shall  be  abolished  in  the  Prussian  monarchy. 
The  rank  of  citizen  shall  then  be  allowed  to  acquire 
the  honors  of  nobility;  and  the  nobles  may  follow 
any  of  the  useful  occupations  of  the  citizens.  iVb 
distinction  is  to  be  admitted  between  the  noble  and 
the  citizen  in  the  army.  And  the  use  of  the  cane, 
as  an  instrument  of  punishment,  is  expressly  for- 
bidden. # 

But  leaving  all  conjectures  as  to  the  time  when  the 
people  of  the  Tyrol,  of  Sweden,  of  Austria,  or  of  the 
rest  of  continental  Europe,  may  rise  in  re-action, 
against  France,  and  shatter  down  her  empire ;  let  us 
examine  a  conclusive  ^c<  as  to  this  point;  namely, 
as  to  the  effects  w^hich  the  re-action  of  the  people  of  a 
country  produces,  in  tarnishing  the  military  splendor, 
and  in  diminishing  the  power  of  the  Gallic  despot. 
I  mean  the  struggle  in  which  Spain  and  Portugal  are 
at  present  engaged  with  France. 

It  cannot  but  be  gratifying  to  find  that  the  opinions 
advanced  in  the  "  Hints,''  &c.  respecting  the  proba- 
bility of  Spain's  ultimate  success  in  her  present  con- 
test with  France,  receive  confirmation  by  the  facts 
and  observations  contained  in  two  very  able  state- 
papers,  contained  in  pp.  1 — 16.  vol.  1st,  and  pp.  190 
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—220.  vol.  2d,  of  the  Quarterhf  Review.  The  evente 
of  the  year  181 0  have  only  served  to  confirm  the  opi- 
nion which,  from  the  very  commencement  of  the  re- 
sistance  of  the  peninsula  to  the  usurpation  of  Buona- 
parte, in  May  1808, 1  hazarded;  namely,  thiat  Spain 
would  finally  bafBe  all  the  attempts  of  the  invader, 
and  vindicate  the  integrity  of  her  national  domains  in 
the  face  of  the  whole  world.  What  we  know  Of  the 
present  state  (Dec.  1810)  of  Spain  and  Portugal  has 
a  direct  tendency  to  ripen  former  sanguine  hopes  into 
the  certainty  of  conviction. 

Yet  it  is  still  the  almost  universal  belief  of  the  peo- 
ple of  these  United  States  that  the  Spaniards  will  be 
speedily  bent  beneath  the  yoke  of  France. 

This  subject  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  demand 
our  serious  attention.  In  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
Vol.  13.  pp.  215—234,  459—462.  Vol.  14.  pp.  245 
—264.  Vol.  15.  pp.  344—354.  Vol.  16.  pp.  26—7, 
ihe  most  decided  and  peremptory  opinion  is  given, 
vnth  the  reasons  for  that  opinion  most  largely  and 
most  ably  set  forth,  that  Spain  will  undoubtedly  be 
subdued  by  Buonaparte.  Mr.  Walsh  also,  in  one  of 
the  most  interesting  and  splendid  portions  of  his 
**  Letter  on  tfie  Genitis  and  Disposition  of  the  French 
Government^'  pp.  42 — 74,  speaks  with  equal  confi- 
dence as  to  tlie  speedy  and  effectual  subjugation  of 
the  peninsula  by  the  arms  of  France. 

It  is  with  the  most  unfeigned  diffidence,  that,  only 
furnished  with  the  very  scanty  information  respect- 
ing Europe  which  tardily  and  uncertainly  finds  its 
way  to  this  remote  country,  I  venture  to  dissent  from 
the  opinion  of  those  statesmen,  who,  enjoying  the 
greatest  possible  advantages  of  obtaining  extensive 
and  accurate  information,  do  most  manifestly  prove 
by  their  vnritings  that  they  generally  arrive  at  a  cor- 
rect and  comprehensive  political  result.  Neverthe- 
less, I  shall  beg  the  indulgence  of  the  reader  while  I 
offer  a  few  observations  as  to  the  probable  issue  of  the 
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present  conteM  between  Spain  and  France  tennuia>* 
ting  ultimately  in  favor  of  the  Spaniards. 

All  the  records  of  human  history  bear  witness  to 
the  utter  impossibility  of  subduing  a  whole,  undivided 
people,  that  sets  itself  in  determined  resistance  to  the 
outrages  of  a  foreign  invading  army.  Many  govern^ 
ments  have  fallen,  and  many  governments  may  again 
perish  under  the  sword  of  a  usurper;  but  there  is  not 
one  single  instance  in  all  the  annals  of  mankind  of  a 
whole  numerous  people  or  nation,  fighting  in  defence 
of  their  wives,  children,  houses,  liberty,  and  indepen* 
deuce,  being  subjugated  by  a  foreign  foe.  In  vain 
did  the  Persian  monarchs  assail  with  tiieir  whole 
force  the  petty  democracies  of  ancient  Greece ;  in 
vain  was  the  entire  power  of  the  Austrian  empire 
exerted  to  crush  the  little  republics  of  Switzerland; 
in  vain  did  the  Spanish  monarchy,  in  the  best  days 
of  its  power  and  grandeur,  attempt  to  reduce  to  obe- 
dience the  stubboni^tates  of  Holland ;  and  alike  in- 
effectual were  the  attetnpts  of  Spain  to  subdue  the 
narrow  territory  and  the  scanty  population  of  revolt* 
ed  Portugal.  And  what  is  more  to  our  present  pur- 
pose, the  Spaniards,  themselves,  in  their  rude,  dwi- 
ded,  barbarous  state,  resisted  the  whole  military 
force  of  Rome  for  more  than  half  a  century  after 
Carthage  fell ;  and  will  not  Spain  now,  in  her  present, 
united,  compacted  state;  with  her  whole  people  de* 
voted  to  her;  with  her  immense  colonies  pouring 
their  wealth  into  her  lap;  and  with  another  and  a 
greater  Carthage,  in  Britain,  to  aid  her  with  fleets, 
and  armies,  and  ammunition,  and  provisions,  and 
every  thing  which  can  contribute  to  her  own  effectual 
defence  and  the  annoyance  of  her  enemy;  be  able  to 
cope  with  France,  who  possesses  neither  the  steady 
valor,  nor  the  power,  nor  the  resources,  nor  the  full 
and  undisputed  dominion  of  the  Roman  republic,  in 
the  zenith  of  its  grandeur  ? 

Whoever  has  attentively  considered  the  history  of 
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Spain,  aQc)  observed  the  impetuous  Talor,  the  forti- 
tade,  the  endurance^  the  lofty  spirit,  the  magnanimity 
and  patriotis«m  of  the  Spaniardsi,  in  their  conflicts 
with  the  Romans^  and  the  Moors^  through  a  series 
of  successive  centuries,  will  probably  be  induced  to 
augur  favorably  for  the  cause  <rf  Uberty  and  of  na- 
tional independence,  as  to  the  issue  .of  the  present 
3tru^le  in  the  peninsula  between  the  patriots  on  one 
»de,  and  the  military  slaves  of  Napoleon  on  the 
other.  And  if  we  examine  the  history  of  the  present 
eontest  between  Spain  and  France,  so  far  as  it  has 
hitherto  advanced,  we  shall  find  that  the  valor  of  the 
Spaniards  now  is  in  no  wise  inferior  to  the  courage 
displayed  by  their  ancestors  in  opposing  the  Romans 
and  the  Moors.  The  intrepidity  of  th^  defenders  of 
Saragossa,  of  Gerona,  of  Valencia,  of  Tarragona,  and 
of  Cadiz,  against  the  attacks  of  the  French,  equals  the 
prowess  of  those  h^oes  who  so  often  repulsed  the 
Roman  l^ons,  and  the  Moorish  squadrons,  before 
the  walls  of  Numantia,  and  of  Sagantum;  and  in  the 
fields  of  Lisonjas  and  of  Amenozas. 

The  following  character  of  die  Spaniards  is  taken 
from  "  Views  of  Spain  in  the  year  1805,"  as  cited  in 
the  "  Literary  Panorama^''  vol.  4th,  pp.  752 — 757. 
"  The  steadiness  of  the  Hangarian  in  retreat;  the 
ardor  of  the  French  in  attack;  passive  subordina- 
tion; patience  past  trial;  sobriety  so  prevalent  and 
universal,  that  ofteti  an  onion  will  content  a  man 
while  under  the  hardships  of  a  campaign,  provided 
he  have  plenty  of  segars  to  smoke;  courage  and  per- 
severance to  encounter  the  fatigues  of  a  march ;  in- 
diflference  as  to  lying  on  the  hard  ground;  such  are 
the  qualities  of  the  Spanish  soldier;  without  partiali- 
ty we  may  reckon  him  among  the  best  in  Europe. 
Desertions  are  not  frequent;  the  men  being  sincerely 
attached  to  their  country.  The  expulsion  of  the 
Moors  from  the  kingdom  of  Spain-;  the  conquest  of 
Mexico;  the  battles  of  Pa  via  and  of  St.  Quintin;  the 
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fields  of  Almanza  and  of  Villa- Viciosa;  bear  witness 
to  the  bravery  of  Spanish  soldiers.  More  recently 
still,  (in  the  war  against  the  French  regicides  towards 
the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,)  the  conquest  of 
the  lines  on  the  Pyreneans,  achieved  hyfive  thousand 
men  under  the  command  of  Don  Antonio  Ricardos; 
the  taking  of  Bellegarde  by  the  same  general;  the 
defence  of  that  fortress  afterwards  by  the  Marquis  of 
Vallesantaro;  the  defence  of  Rosas  by  general  Izqui- 
erdo;  the  storming  of  Castel-Pignone  in  Navarre  by 
the  general  in  chic]^  Don  Ventura  Caro;  the  defence 
of  the  frontier  by  the  same  general,  who  had  but  eight 
thousand  men  under  his  orders  to  cover  thirty-two 
leagues  of  country,  attacked  by  an  enemy  of  superior 
force;  these  facts  corroborate  my  assertion." 

To  this  we  may  add  the  character  of  the  Spanish 
soldiers,  as  drawn  by  order  of  Buonaparte,  and  in- 
serted in  the  ^^  Journal  du  Commerce^''  Lnmdiy  29<A 
«/wi»,  1807. 

"  The  Spanish  soldier  possesses  all  the  qualities 
that  constitute  a  good  warrior.  Inheight these  troops 
are  of  a  good  standard;  they  are  not  bulky  but  mus- 
cular. As  soldiers  they  are  patient;  support  fatigue 
well;  and  are  of  the  most  exemplary  sobriety. 
The  Spanish  soldier  subsists  on  a  morsel  of  bread, 
cheers  himself  with  his  cigars,  sleeps  on  tlie  bare 
ground,  and  hardily  braves  the  most  inclement  wea- 
ther. Constitutionally  he  is  brave,  and  his  natural, 
placid  courage  becomes  on  the  field  of  battle  the 
fiercest  intrepidity^  when  he  is  led  by  oflScers  in  whom 
he  confides.  It  very  rarely  happiens  that  two  Spanish 
regiments  have  a  quarrel  together;  or  that  any  indi- 
vidual disputes  or  duels  take  place  among  them. 
Whenever  quarrels  arise  in  garrisons  where  there  are 
Spanish  troops,  they  are  almost  always  found  to  ori- 
ginate with  the  foreign  corps.  It  is  an  unheard  of 
thing  for  a  Spanish  soldier  to  become  intoxicated; 
which  is  far  from  beipg  the  case  with  the  Flemings, 
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the  Swiss,  &c.  There  are  more  duels  in  the  Fleming 
company  of  the  body-guards,  and  in  the  regiment  of 
Walloon  guards,  than  in  all  the  rest  of  the  Spanish 
army.  The  Spanish  soldier  is  equally  remarkable 
for  die  most  passive  obedience  to  his  commanders. 
J^the  Spanish  army  should  in  the  course  of  circum- 
stances have  to  make  war  a  few  years^  and  above  all, 
if  it  should  have  chiefs  worthy  of  such  soldiers,  we 
shall  see  those  troops  resume  their  station  among  the 
first  of  the  best  and  bravest  troops  in  the  world.  The 
trade  of  war  like  every  other  business  requires  prac- 
tice to  attain  perfection  in  it;  and  it  is  not  by  mere 
parades  and  exercises  that  the  soldier  is  to  become 
a  steady,  warrior;  hxAhyihefrequency  of  battle.  We 
cannot  forget  the  excellent  light-infantry  known  un- 
der the  name  of  Miquelets^  than  which  there  are  none 
more  intrepid,  more  intelligent,  or  more  iactive;  but 
itis  above  all  in  the  mountains  that  these  Miquelets 
are  so  much  superior  to  other  troops;  especially  in 
those  mountains  with  the  peculiarities  of  which  they 
are  acquainted." 

The  accuracy  of  this  picture,  in  all  its  outline,  per- 
spective, disposition  of  light  and  shade,  hue  and  co- 
loring, form  and  lineament,  and  even  in  the  minuter 
foldings  of  its  drapery,  Buonaparte  has  now  had  suf- 
ficient '  time  and  opportunity  to  contemplate  and  to 
verify. 

The  Spanish  generals  also,  in  the  present  conflict, 
have  distinguished  themselves  by  the  display  of  mili- 
tary talents  worthy  of  the  valor  of  their  soldiers;  and 
the  exploits  of  Palafox,  of  Cuesta,  of  Reding,  of 
Blake,  of  Vanegas,  of  Romana,  and  of  O'Donnel,  in 
Arragon,  in  Estremadura,  in  Andalusia,  in  Leon,  in 
Valencia,  in  Catalonia,  in  Gallicia,  and  the  Asturias, 
have  taught  the  experienced  captains  and  tlie  veteran 
troops  of  France  to  respect  and  to  fear  the  courage 
of  the  enemy.  Of  the  spirit,  the  constancy,  the  prac- 
tical wisdom  of  the  Spanish  Central  Junta,  but  little 
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can  be  said.  At  the  moment  of  Buonaparte's  inTa- 
sion  of  the  peninsula,  all  Spain  lay  supine  upon  the 
yerge  of  unanticipated  destruction;  and  sunk  in  that 
defenceless  weakness  which  an  entire  century  of  fee- 
Ue  and .  corrupted  government  under  the  Bourbons 
kad  begun,  continued,  and  consummated.  The  dif- 
ferent provinces  were  unconnected  by  any  commou 
bond.  The  whole  royal  family,  together  with  the 
larger  portion  of  the  grandees  and  nobles  of  Spain, 
were  already  the  prisoners  or  the  slaves  of  Napoleon  ; 
the  treasury  <^  Spain  was  exhausted;  nearly  the 
whole  of  her  reg'idar  army  had  been  drafted  into  the 
north  of  Europe  to  fight  the  battles  of  Ndpoleon ; 
the  peninsula  was  left  destitute  of  arms,  of  ammuni* 
tion,  of  horses,  and  even  of  clothing;  and  the  many 
almost  impr^nable  fortresses  on  the  eastern  frontier 
of  the  Spanish  territory,  together  with  the  principal 
towns  and  cities  of  the  kingdom^  were  occupied  by 
French  troops. 

In  this  moment  of  surprise  and  terror,  Muratj  with 
a  hmidred  thousand  of  Buonaparte's  best  troops,  al- 
ready spread  over  the  country  and  in  possession  of 
all  the  commanding  fortresses  and  passes,  prepared  ' 
to  take  possession  of  the  Spanish  monarchy  for  his 
master;  while  Junot^  with  forty  thousand  French 
veterans,  marched  into  Portugal  to  secure  that  king- 
dom also  as  a  fief  of  the  Corsican  dynasty.  Yet  un- 
der all  these  disadvantageous  circumstances,  and  in 
spite  of  the  distracted  councils  of  the  Juntas,  the  en- 
thusiastic valor  of  the  Spanish  people  entirely  vaa- 
quished  the  numerous  armies  of  France.  Of  all  the 
hordes  of  French  troops  that  had  followed  Murat 
over  the  Pyrenees,  by  far  the  greater  portion  wag 
slain  by  the  Spaniards;  many  were  taken  prisoners ; 
and  the  r^naining  few  fled  precipitately  towards  thiy 
French  frontier.  At  length  Buonaparte,  sensible  of 
the  determined  spirit  of  resistance  which  pervaded 
Spain,  put  the  whole  military  force  of  his  empire  in 
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array  against  the  Spanish  patriots.  On  this  second 
invasion  he  carried  with  him,  says  his  own  official 
paper,  the  Momteur,  ''Jour  hundred  and  eighty  thofub^ 
smd  soldiers." 

If  he  did,  the  question  naturally  arises,  what  has 
he  done  with  this  formidable  force?  why  has  he  not 
subdued  all  Spain  long  ere  this?  "  A  Jew  misguided 
rebels  and  insnrgentSj''  as  he  calls  them,  could  surely 
nev^  oppose  any  successful  resistance  against  half  a 
million  of  the  best  troops  in  the  world,  commanded 
by  the  greatest  generals  in  the  universe,  with  Buona* 
parte  at  their  head.  But  it  was  said  in  June  1809, 
that  Spain  would  have  been  conquered  long  since^ 
if  Napoleon  had  not  thought  it  more  expedient  tirst 
to  annihilate  the  Austrian  empire;  and  then  return 
to  crush  the  whole  Spanish  peninsula  at  one  blow* 
Now  Buonaparte's  Moniteur  says,  that  he  only  with- 
drew ^'  one  hundred  thousand^'  men  from  Spain  in  or- 
der to  annihilate  the  Austrian  empire,  in  concert 
with  his  German  armies,  and  his  vassal-princes  of 
the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine.  It  then  the  Moni- 
teur is  to  be  believed,  Napoleon  in  1809,  left  three 
hundred  and  eighty  tlumsmid  French  troops  in  the 
peninsula,  undei[  the  command  of  some  of  his  very 
best  generals,  namely,  Augereau,  Soult,  Ney,  Victor, 
Bessieres,  and  others;  not  to  mention,  that  since  the 
peace  with  Austria  in  the  autumn  of  1809,  the  French 
government  boast  of  having  sent ''  three  hundred  thou^ 
sand  firesh  troops  into  Spain,"  under  Massena,  Le* 
vebre,  Sebastiani,  R^nier,  &c.  &c. 

And  what  have  these  great  commanders  at  the 
head  of  their  numerous  and  invincible  l^ions  achie^ 
ved  during  the  years  1809 — 1810?  Accounts  of  so 
late  a  date  as  the  banning  of  November,  1810, 
have  reached  this  country;  and  the  following  very 
brief  summary  of  the  exploits  of  France  during  the 
last  two  years  against  the  Spaniards,  Portugueze, 
aad  British,  will  give  no  valid  ground  of  exultation 
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for  the  past,  nor  of  confidence  in  the  future,  either  to 
Buonaparte  or  to  any  of  his  adherents.  The  French 
have  been  routed  at  Corunna^  and  at  Talavera,  and 
at  OportOy  and  at  JBusaco,  by  the  combined  forces  of 
the  allies;  they  have  been  driven  out  of  the  Astu- 
rias,  and  Gallicia;  have  been  defeated  under  the 
walls  of  Tarragona;  beaten  in  Catalonia  and  Valen- 
cia; utterly  foiled  in  a  twelve  months  siege  against 
Cadiz;  the  grand  army  under  Massena  is  most  criti- 
cally situated  in  Portugal,  with  Lord  Wellington  and 
his  forces  fronting  him,  while  the  Portugueze  troops, 
who  have  equalled  their  most  illustrious  ancestors  in 
feats  of  valor,  harass  him  in  the  rear;  and  the  Va- 
rious bodies  of  French  dispersed  throughout  Spistin 
are  rapidly  perishing  from  want,  fatigue,  and  the 
perpetual  attacks  of  the  Spanish  armies. 

If  all  this  has  been  accomplished  in  two  years  and 
a  half,  reckoning  from  May  1808,  to  November  1810, 
by  the  Spaniards  and  their  allies  against  such  fear- 
ful odds,  what  result  mi^t  we  not  expect  in  future 
when  the  disparity  between  the  contending  powers 
shall  be  so  much  lessened?  Spain,  in  the  midst  of  all 
the  weakness  and  confusion  necessarily  attendant 
upon  the  formation  of  a  provisional  government,  has 
successfully  opposed  an  unarmed  peasantry,  and  a 
rude  undisciplined  militia,  to  almost  incredible  num- 
bers of  French  troops  in  the  highest  state  of  disci- 
pline, and  commanded  by  the  most  able  generals. 
The  rugged  nature  of  the  Spanish  territory  also,  full 
of  mountains,  narrow  passes,  deep  defiles,  and  un- 
fordable  rivers,  not  supplied  with  bridges;  and  above 
all,  its  being  very  scantily  provisioned,  partly  from 
the  great  dryness  of  the  soil,  but  more  especially 
from  the  very  low  and  miserable  condition  of  its 
agriculture;  throw  serious  and  almost  insuperably 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  an  invading  army. 

And  now,  after  nearly  three  years  consumed  in 
contending  with  so  formidable  an  enemy,  the  Spa- 
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niards  have  had  time  and  opportunity  to  learn  the 
necessity  and  advantage  of  strict  military  discipline; 
tooiganize  their  armies;  to  wield  the  resources  of 
the  country  with  the  greatest  effect  for  their  own  de- 
fence, and  the  annoyance  of  their  enemy.  And  ac- 
cordingly Spain  has  now  at  the  close  of  1810,  r^u- 
lar  armies  on  foot,  more  numerous  and  better  ap- 
pointed than  ever,  under  some  very  distinguishied 
generals,  as  Blake,  who  defends  Catalonia  and  Va- 
lencia; O'Donnel  and  Porlier  who  scour  the  sea- 
coast;  Romana  who  has  joined  Lord  Wellington  in 
Portugal;  besides  other  commanders  in  chief  who 
defend  the  isle  of  Leon,  and  harass  the  enemy  in 
Andalusia  and  Estremadura.  Add  to  this,  the  Cor- 
tes  have  already  begun  to  infuse  new  life  and  vigor 
into  the  hearts  of  their  patriotic  countrymen  by  their 
wise  and  upright  acts  of  legislation  in  favor  of  indi- 
vidual liberty,  the  freedom  of  the  press,  and  the  ho- 
nor of  the  nation. 

Buonaparte's  Moniteur  confesses  that  *^Jive  hun- 
dred thousand''  Frenchmen  have  already  laid  their 
bones  in  Spain,  since  the  beginning  of  the  conflict 
between  the  two  nations;  and  we  may  be  well  assu- 
red that  the  Moniteur  does  not  overrate  the  loss  of 
the  emperor's  troops  in  this  service.  The  Spaniards 
are  far  better  able  now  to  contend  with  their  enemy 
than  ever  they  were;  on  account  of  the  present  more 
efficient  organization  of  their  resources  to  direct 
their  population,  their  valor,  their  wealth,  and  their 
talents,  against  France;  who  with  all  her  exclama- 
tions about  "  the  inexhaustible  number  of  her  people 
that  burn  with  ardor  to  cover  themselves  with  glory 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Pyrenees,"  can  but  ill  afford 
to  lose  another  half  million  of  men  in  arms  in  con- 
tending for  the  possession  of  the  peninsula;  the  con- 
scriptionsy&tem  having  very  materially  diminished 
the  e0^ective  population,  not  only  of  France,  but  also 
of  itolland,  and  of  Italv. 
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It  indeed  appears  to  be  a  hopeless  attempt  in  Na-' 
poleon  to  subdue  Spain;  oTerrun  it  with  his  armies 
for  a  time  doubtless  he  may;  but  to  subjugate  the 
Spaniards  is  quite  a  distinct  and  a  much  more  diffi^ 
cult  affair.  The  Spanish  mode  of  warfare  too  is  pe- 
culiarly calculated  to  wear  out  and  destroy  the  inra- 
ders,  and  ultimately  to  save  their  own  country.  They 
do  not  stake  the  whole  of  their  fortunes  upon  a  deci« 
sive  battle  with  a  numerous  army;  but  cut  off  every 
individual  that  straggles  from  the  enemy's  camp; 
and  haraiiis  all  his  out-posts,  separate  detachments^ 
convoys,  and  foraging  parties;  so  that  the  French  in 
point  of  fact  will  never  be  masters  of  a  larger  portion 
of  the  country  than  the  immediate  spots  of  ground 
which  their  armies  occupy. 

See  the  admirable  "  Precautions^^'  &c.  dated  in 
June  1808,  and  published  by  the  Junta  of  SeviUe. 
The  whole  of  this  state-paper  is  well  worthy  a  peru- 
sal; the  following  extracts  must  suffice  for  the  pre- 
sent purpose. 

"  1.  Let  the^r^f  object  be  to  avoid  all  general  ac- 
tionsy  and  to  convince  ourselves  of  the  very  great  ha- 
zard without  any  advantage,  or  even  the  hope  of  it, 
to  which  they  would  expose  us. 

"  2.  A  war  of  partisans  is  the  system  which  suitg 
us;  the  embarrassing  and  wasting  the  enemy's  armies 
by  want  of  provisions,  destroying  bridges,  throwing 
up  entrenchments  in  proper  situations,  and  other 
similar  means.  The  situation  of  Spain;  its  many 
mountains,  and  the  passes  which  they  present;  its  ri- 
vers and  torrents;  and  even  the  collocation  of  itg 
provinces;  invite  us  to  carry  on  this  species  of  war- 
fare successfully. 

"  6.  Madrid  and  La  Mancha  require  an  especial 
general  to  concert  and  execute  the  enterprises  which 
their  particular  local  situation  demands ;  his  ofdy  ob- 
ject must  be  to  embarrass  the  enemy's  armies;  to 
take  away  or  cut  off  their  provisions^  to  attack  them 
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in  flank  and  rear;  smd  not  to  leave  them  a  moment 
of  repose.  The  courage  of  these  inhabitants  is  well 
known,  and  they  will  eagerly  embrace  such  enter- 
prises, if  they  are  led  as  they  should  be.  In  the  suc^ 
cessiaur-wBT  the  enemy  twice  entered  into  the  interior 
of  the  kingdom,  and  even  as  far  as  its  capital;  and 
this  was  the  cause  of  their  defeat,  their  entire  ruin, 
their  utter  failure  of  success* 

"  9.  France  has  never  domineered  over  us,  nor  set 
foot  in  our  territory.  We  have  many  times  mastered 
her;  not  by  deceit,  but  by  force  of  arms;  we  have 
made  her  kings  prisoners,  and  we  have  made  the  na« 
tion  tremble;  we  are  the  same  Spaniards;  and  France 
and  £uro^,  and  the  world  shall  see  that  we  are  not 
less  gallant,  nor  less  brave  than  the  most  glorious  of 
our  ancestors." 

Buonaparte  himself  seems  to  be  sCware  of  the  im^ 
probability,  not  to  say  impossibility,  of  bending 
Spain  in  submission  to  his  yoke;  otherwise  he  must 
be  an  idiot  to  lay  waste  and  desolate  a  country  which 
he  expects  to  govern;  and  from  whose  resources  of 
industry,  population,  and  fruits  of  the  soil  alone,  he 
can  derive  any  accession  of  power  and  strength. 
The  acquisition  of  a  wilderness,  without  inhabitants, 
and  without  produce,  will  not  carry  him  one  step 
nearer  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  great  object; 
namely,  the  subjugation  of  Britain,  and  thence,  in 
course,  of  the  whole  world ;  but  he  will  be  so  much 
less  able  to  effect  this  purpose  by  all  the  blood  and 
treasure  which  he  expends  in  exterminating  the 
Spaniards,  and  reducing  their  country  to  a  desert. 

Spain  is  already  so  devastated  by  the  French,  that 
not  even  refreshments  can  be  found  for  a  single  tra- 
veller within  a  hundred  miles  of  Madrid ;  and  Buona* 
parte's  army  itself  subsists  entirely  on  provisions 
brought  over  the  Pyrenees,  all  the  way  from  France. 
It  is  supposed  that  sixteen  thousand  waggons  are  con- 
stantly employed  in  conveying  from  France  into  the 
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peninsula  the  provisions  necessary  for  the  support  of 
Kapoleon's  armies;  and  that  Jifiy  thousand  men  are 
incessantly  occupied  in  guarding  and  convoying 
these  wagons;  which  are  frequently  intercepted, 
and  their  convoys  destroyed. 

In  all  the  Spatiish  provinces  which  the  French  have 
overrun,  they  have  invariably  destroyed  ever^  species 
of  animal  and  vegetable  food  that  they  themselves 
could  not  consume.  On  quitting  any  portion  or  dis- 
trict of  the  country,  after  rpbbing  the  houses  and  cot- 
tages, they  uniformly  set  fire  to  the  wheat-fields, 
olive-groves,  and  vineyards ;  and  all  the  flocks  of 
Merino  sheep  on  which  they  can  seize  they  either 
kill  or  send  out  of  the  kingdom.  Whence  it  would 
appear  that  Buonaparte  is  determined  at  least  to  re- 
duce the  peninsula  to  a  mere  barren  waste,  if  he  can- 
not conquer  it,  nor  take  possession  of  its  colonies. 

Some  very  obvious  but  important  questions  arise 
as  to  the  causes ««;%  Buonaparte  has  not  long  ere  this 
(Dec.  1810)  subdued  the  entire  peninsula  of  Spain.? 
From  the  very  banning  of  the  contest  he  has  pos- 
sessed immense  advantages  to  enable  him  to  accom- 
plish the  subjugation  of  his  opponents;  yet  with  a 
vast  portion  of  the  country  under  his  control;  all  the 
chief  fortresses,  garrison-towns,  and  cities,  in  his  pos- 
session; a  lai^e  portion  of  the  Spanish  grandees  at- 
tendant in  his  train  as  hireling  slaves;  the  whole  mi- 
litary resources  of  France,  Holland,  Italy,  Denmark, 
Switzerland,  Russia,  and  nearly  all  Germany,  at  his 
command ;  the  enormous  influence  of  his  genius, 
power,  artifice,  and  the  terror  of  his  name;  how  hap- 
pens it  that  we  hear  of  no  Spanish  armies  fighting  in 
conjunction  with  the  French  under  the  Napoleon 
banner?  So  late  as  the  4th  October,  1810,  the  usur- 
per Joseph  issued  a  decree,  forbidding  the  enrolment 
of  a7ii/  Spaniard^  soldier  or  officer,  in  his  army.  A 
conclusive  proof  of  the  universal  spirit  of  resistance 
in  the  Spanish  people  to  Gallic  domination;  and  ra^ 
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&er  a  novd  circumstance  in  the  political  history  .of 
the  ^orld,  that  a  king  of  Spain  dares  not  permit  any 
one  of  bis  Spanish  subjects  to  rally  round  his  throne, 
and  protect  his  government. 

The  inhabitants  of  otlker  countries  have  been  in* 
duced  or  compelled  by  the  French  to  fight  the  bat- 
tles of  France  against  their  own  native  and  kindred 
people;  Holland  was  subdued  by  arming  the  Dutch 
jacobins  against  the  Dutch  aristocrats;  Switzerland, 
fell  a  victim  to  the  divisions  which  French  intrigue 
introduced  amcmgst  her  separate  cantcms;  Italy  was 
vanquished  by  the  conflicts  of  her  own  childr^i 
against  each  other  under  the  disorganizing  influence 
of  the  Great  Natioti;  and  Austria  fell  back  before 
France  at  the  battle  of  Wagram,  because  the  soldiers 
of  Bavaria,  of  Saxony,  of  Westphalia,  and  of  Wir^ 
temburgh,  fought  against  their  kindred  Germans; 
but  the  Spaniards  have  not  yet  joined  the  standa^rd 
of  their  august  French  monarch  Joseph.  The  Spa- 
nish ^^  insurgmts^^  notwithstanding  all  their,  disad- 
vantages and  losses,  still  continue  to  levy  troops,  to 
marshal  armies,  and  to  lead  myriads  in  opposition  to 
the  tyrant;  an  infallible  proof  that  the  peopie  of 
Spain  are  well  affected  to  die  patriotic  cause,  which 
has  had  every  possible  difficulty  to  struggle  up 
against.  Meanwhile,  amidst  the  labors  of  the  Cartes 
to  abolish  grievances,  and  to  establish  institutions 
from  which  the  most  beneficial  consequences  might 
result  to  the  Spaniards,  the  French  armies  are  rapid- 
ly wasting  away  by  fatigue,  want,  fi-equent  fighting,  ^ 
and  incessant  killing. 

Whenever  by  hurried  marches,  as  is  often,  the  case 
with  the  French  armies  in  the  peninsula,  the  young 
conscripts  are  left  scattered  along  the  roads,  exhaust- 
ed, and  lying  down  for  a  while,  in  hopes  of  again  re- 
covering sufficient  strength  to  rejoin  their  comrades, 
the  Spanish  women  invariably  destroy  these  strag- 
glers, as  soon  as  the  main  body  of  the  army  has  mo- 
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red  (toward.  If  a  French  sokiier  go  to  the  hut  of  o 
Spaniard,  add  a»k  for  food  and  drink  to  recruit  his 
exhausted  nature,  the  woman  of  the  cottage  plunges 
a  knife  into  his  heart,  and  drawing  it  out,  instantly 
dirides  with  its  still  reeking  blade  the  little  pittance 
of  food  to  her  children,  and  exclaims,  "  this  is  the 
blood  of  a  Frenchman."  It  is  from  this  hatred  of 
Frenchmen,  and  of  every  thing  French,  which  per- 
tades  and  animates  the  whole  mass  of  the  Spanish 
people,  and  which  might  to  animate  and  pervade  the 
inhabitants  of  every  other  country  s^inst  the  op- 
pressions of  France,  that  we  may  expect  the  destruc- 
tion of  every  soldier  whom  Napoleon  sends  into  the 
peninsula;  and  also  the  eventual  visitations  of  ven- 
geance and  all  the  horrors  of  an  invading  war  to  be 
carried  by  the  exasperated  Spaniards  into  the  south-* 
*rn  provinces  of  France;  and  to  awaken  all  the  fron- 
tier nations  of  the  Gallic  empire  into  one  resistless 
assault,  that  may  crush  beneath  its  weight  the  tyrant 
of  the  continent.  Besides,  the  very  nature  of  the 
present  struggle  in  Spain  has  a  tendency  to  introduce 
(Something  very  like  a  democracy  into  that  country; 
seeing  that  the  royal  family  are  cooped  iip  in  France; 
two  thirds  of  thegratidees  are  either  the  hireling  tools 
ftf  Buonaparte,  or  have  perished  in  the  course  of  the 
conflict;  and  above  all,  that  the  Cortes  ure  assembled 
fo  give  a  swing  and  an  impulse  to  the  popular  feel- 
ings, prejudices,  and  passions  of  the  whole  peninsula. 
Now  a  democracy  is  the  state  of  all  others  best  fitted 
to  carry  a  nation  successfully  and  triumphantly 
through  the  tenpipest  of  a  revolution;  because  it  then 
lets  loose  the  talents  and  the  ambition  of  the  whole 
people,  and  thus  supplies  a  crop  of  leaders,  military 
atid  civil,  in  perpetual  succession,  as  fast  as  their 
predecessors  may  be  swept  away  by  the  operations 
of  poison  or  of  the  sword ;  and  also  because  in  times 
of  difficulty  and  danger,  dunces  and  cowards  are 
fHghtened  back  into  the  obscurity  of  their  native 


iiothbigti€S8;  and  wkdom  and  valor  Blone.  have  th^ 
hardihood  to  advaace^  cheered  by  the  applause  aod 
(coofidcs^ce  of  tb&t  fellow<-citizeii9j  to  the  perilous 
potest,  ia  which  they  are  devoted  to  redeem  thek 
cooutry  from  booda^,  or  to  f>erish  io  the  fittempt 
But  whea  peace  is  restored,  and  difficulty  and  danger 
fare  removed^  a  democracy  is  the  worst  of  all  possibly 
forms  of  polity;  because  it  uniformly  proscribes  aU 
elevatioii  of  talesnt and  character;  banishes  its  heroei^ 
statesmen,  and  philosophers,  into  privacy  and  retirer 
ment;  and  lifts  up  demagogues,  cowards,  and  dun- 
ces, to  the  highest  political  stations,  whare  they  en*- 
gender  and  mature  such  a  mass  of  national  weak- 
ness, Gorrnption,  and  infamy,  as  speedily  to  pave  th^ 
way  for  the  explosion  of  another  revolution.  The 
whole  history  of  the  ancient  governments  of  Greece, 
juid  nu)re  particularly  of  Athens,  furnishes  ^  striking 
illustration  ot  the  twofold,  and  directly  apposite  e^ 
fects  produced  by  a  democracy  in  a  revolutionary,  and 
in  a  settled  state  of  the  community. 

Are  we  not  therefore  justified  in  concluding,  that 
if  the  Spaniards  continue^  as  they  have  from  the  be- 
finniiig  ii^  the  conflict  been,  true  to  themselves,  and 
kearti^  united  in  their  efforts  against  the  common 
enemy,  they  wijil  ultimately  defeat  all  the  attempts 
of  the  Corsican  tyrant  to  enslave  them,  and  be  ena- 
bled to  re*assert  their  national  independence  and 
grandeur? 

Nations^  like  individuals,  become  great  and  power- 
ful in  proportion  as  they  are  exercised  by  trials  and 
difficidties.  Adversity,  as  some  French  writer  ob- 
serves, is  a  crucible  in  which  powerful  minds  are  re^ 
fined  and  stri^iigthened;  but  k^  which  the  spirit  of 
ordinary  characters  is  evaporated,  and  merely  a  ca- 
fwt  martuum  is  left  behind.  Now  occasional  war  is 
to  a  nation  possessing  considerable  resources  in  it* 
«elC  what  adversity  is  to  a  valiant  and  unyielding  in- 
dkidnad.    It  calk  forUi  isnd  inresses  into  actio»t  all 
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their  means  and  energies;  it  qoiakes  the  slothful  ac-  I 
tive;  the  ignorant  wise;  the  timid  brave;  and  deve*  i 
lops  all  that  exalted  genius  and  spirited  enterprise 
which  are  too  apt  to  lie  dormant  in  the  time  of  peace.  | 
Contrast  the  ine^ciency  and  want  of  all  influence  I 
among  the  other  nations  of  the  world,  of  that  over- 
grown empire  China,  whose  perpetuity  of  pacific  | 
policy  renders  a  population  of  three  hundred  mil- 
lions of  human  beings,  feebler  than  little  children  in 
all  the  pursuits  of  intellect  and  of  active  courage ; 
-^ith  the  power  and  energy  of  ancient  Rome,  whose 
chief  occupation  was  war.     Compare  the  power  of 
Fraade  now  in  1810,  after  a  lapse  of  twenty  years 
spent  in  carrying  on  and  in  preparing  for  the  most 
extensive  warfare,  with  its  power  in  the  year  1790, 
under  the  sleepy  government  of  the  Bourbons.  And 
Britain  is  at  this  moment,  positively  and  relatively^ 
far  more  powerful  in  the  spirit  and  enterprise  of  her 
people,  and  in  the  extent  and  permanency  of  her  na- 
tional resources,  than  she  was  in  the  year   1793, 
when  she  first  entered  upon  the  conflict  with  revolu- 
tionary France. 

Spain  bas  been  enfeebled  by  the  long  continuance 
of  a  government  badly  administered,  and  of  bondage 
to  the  views  and  politics  of  France.  She  requires 
time,  and  difliculty,  and  suffaing,  to  call  forth  and  to 
mature  that  energy  and  loftiness  of  character  which 
will  enable  her  to  re-assume  her  ancient  power  and 
strength.  A  long  and  a  terrible  contest,  in  which 
much  evil  must  be  inflicted  and  suffered,  on  her  own 
soil,  with  an  enemy  so  powerful,  so  implacable,  so 
perfidious  as  France,  will  give  her  an  opportunity  of 
calling  into  action  her  great  political  and  military 
talents;  of  training  and  disciplining  a  vast  body  of 
effective  soldiers;  of  diffusing  intelligence  over  the 
mass  of  her  people  hitherto  shrouded  in  the  midnight 
of  ignorance  and  superstition;  of  restraining  the  ex- 
orbitant power  of  the  crown;  of  restoring  the  nobi- 
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lity  to  their  jrist  influence  in  the  community;  of  giv- 
ing to  the  people  a  proper  portion  of  political  conse- 
quence, and  a  legitimate  share  of  authority  in  elect- 
iog  their  own  representatives.  If  the  contest  with 
France  be  prolonged  some  years,  Spain  might  pro- 
bably become  one  of  the  most  powerful  countries  in 
the  worid;  in  consequence  of  being  obliged  by  the 
very  necessity  of  her  condition,  to  use  and  to  improve 
her  internal  resources  of  agriculture;  her  vast  mari- 
time capacities;  and  the  wealth  of  her  trans- Atlantic 
possessions,  whether  they  continue  as  colonies,  or 
become  independent  nations,  in  political  and  com- 
mercial alliance  with  the  mother-country. 

See  "  Literary  Panorama,'^  vol.  3d,  pp.  374 — 829. 
Vol.  4th,  pp.  807—935—1022—1242—1243,  and 
the  authors  and  public  documents  there  referred  to, 
for  a  character  of  the  Spanish  nation,  in  its  moral/ 
religious,  intellectual,  political,  military,  naval,  com-p 
mercial,  provincial,  social,  domestic,  and  individual 
capacity;  for  the  base  and  dastardly  conduct  of  the 
royal  family  and  the  courtiers  of  Spain,  evidenced  in 
their  various  falsehoods  respecting  the  abdication  of 
the  crown,  and  their  submission  to  Buonaparte;  for 
the  obstacles  to  Napoleon's  conquest  in  the  resis- 
tance of  the  Spanish  people^  and  their  anticipation  of 
his  designs  upon  the  peninsula;  in  their  exploits  al- 
ready performed,  and  in  the  universal  spirit  of  oppo- 
sition to  Gallic  tyranny,  manifested  by  the  escape  of 
the  Spanish  troops  under  Romana  from  the  Danish 
territory;  by  constant  desertion  from  the  French 
standard ;  and  by  the  patient  endurance  of  every  evil 
that  war,  famine,  and  desolation  can  inflict,  rather 
than  submit  to  ^foreign  yoke. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  the  late  Sir  John  Moore,  ex- 
pr^sed  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Castlereagh,  dated  SaW 
manca,  November  26th,  1808,  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  defend  Portugal  long,'  on  account  of  its 
narrow  territory,  i^canty  population,  and  the  want  df 
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Milar  in  the  people*  This  opinioa  how^vet  is  tiot 
borne  oqt  by  the  ^c^^  of  the  ca^e;  for  during  the 
seven  months  in  which  Junot  with  a  French  army 
,  held  Portugal,  the  Portuguese  peipetually  displayed 
feats  of  the  most  undaunted  valor,  in  frequent  insur*- 
flections  against  their  oppressors,  in  the  districts  of 
Algarve,  of  Beira,  and  of  Alentejo.  And  si^ce  that 
lime,  with  the  effectual  aid  of  the  British,  they  have 
successiv^y  beaten  three  of  Napoleon^s  invading  ar*- 
inies;  nan^ly,  under.  Junot  at  Vimeira,  in  1808;  un- 
der Soultat  Oporto^  in  1809;  and  under  Massaia  at 
Busaco,  in  1810.  The  inc»*easiBg  courage  and  disci- 
pline of  the  Portugueze,  as  borne  testimony  to  by 
{iord  Wellington  and  Marshal  Beresford»  throw  ad- 
ditional  and  probably  insuperable  obstacles  in  the 
ifray  of  Buonaparte's  attempts  to  subjugate  the  pe- 
ninsula. 

.  For  a  full  and  interestiiig  account  of  the  conduct 
and  sufferings  of  the  Portngnej^e^  during  Junofs 
reign  of  terror  in  their  country,  see  the  "  EdinkmgA 
Annuai  Register^''  for  1808,  History  of  Europe,  voL 
1.  pp.  343 — ^354.  The  Edinbuigh  Annual  Register 
IS  one  of  the  ablest  periodical  works  which  the  pre- 
seiat  age,  fertile  in  such  {Nroductioiis,  hm  ushered 
into  the  world. 

Mr.  Lingham,  in  bis  ^^  Vmdieite  Lmsii0iMB^^'  pub- 
lished in  1808,  says,  that  the  late  Sir  Charles  Stuart 
used  to  declare,  that  he  saw  in  tibe  Portugueze  army 
(the  materials,  not  raw,  but  well  <Hganized,  of  one  of 
the  most  effective  annies  in  Europe  dyr  its  size.  The 
common  men  which  compose  it  are  hardy,  docile, 
and  strongly  attached  to  their  com«nai»ders;  and  the 
officers,  up  to  the  rank  of  colonel,  weH  versed  inihe 
details  of  military  discipline.  The  most  remarkable 
defect  is  the  too  great  attention  to  high  births  occa* 
4»ioning  young  noblemen  to  be  put  over  the  heads  of 
4iieir  superiors  in  knowledge  and  in  years.  And  in 
the  fiou^e  of  Lords,  ion  1st  of  May,  i60&«  Ihe  esffl  ci 
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Buc^h^aiBshire)  in  consideriiig  the  importance  of 
Portugal  asr  a  military  station  for  the  Britii^h,  obser-* 
ved,  that  in  1763,  the  Connt  de  la  Lippe  with  seven* 
teemtkemiandmen^  of  whom  three  thousand  were  Bri« 
tish,  opposed  a  successful  resistance  to  thirty-sm 
thmismut  Spaniards  and  six  thousand  French.  His 
lordship  also  stated  that  he  had  seen  a  plan  for  de^ 
fending  Portugal  with  twenty  thousai%d  against  seven^ 
hf^ve  thmuand  men. 

For  a  succinct  account  of  the  fraud  and  violence 
by  which  the  tyrant  conducted  his  plans  for  the  usur-* 
pation  of  Spain,  consult  the  **  Manifesto  of  the  Spa^- 
nish Nation  to  Europe''  dated  at  the  royal  palace  of 
the  Alcazar,  Seville,  January  1st,  1809;  and  Walsh's 
*^  Letter,''  &c.  pp.  30 — 48.  If  Spain  should  ultimate- 
ly succeed  in  baffling  the  attempts  of  the  usurper,  the 
benefits  resulting  to  herself,  to  Europe,  and  to  the 
wortd,  would  be  incalculable.  It  would  permanently 
weaken  the  power,  and  materially  diminish  the  bulk 
<rf  the  French  empire,  by  encouraging  and  enabling 
the  other  vassal-states  to  throw  off  the  yoke  and 
break  the  fetters  of  Gallic  despotism;  would  erect 
fee  Spaniards  into  a  great  and  prosperous  people ; 
would  give  to  Britain  a  main  ascendancy  in  the 
councils  of  Europe;  would  augment  the  aggregate 
of  civil  liberty,  of  productive  industry,  and  commer- 
cial enterprise  throughout  the  whcrfe-  world.  The 
cause  oi  Jreedom  would  be  most  essentially  promo- 
ted; siiice  it  is  impossible  for  the  Spanish  and  Por- 
togueze  people,  if  they  succeed  in  their  present  glo- 
rious efforts,  tamely  to  submit  as  heretofore  to  the 
corrupted,  despotic  governments  either  of  a  king  who 
like  an  idiot  plunged  himself  headlong  into  the 
coarse  and  palpable  snares  of  Napoleon,  or  of  one 
who  sneaked  off  from  them  in  the  hour  of  danger, 
and  left  them  the  unprotected  victims  of  an  invadii^g 
foe;  or  of  thfe  whole  herd  of  courtiers  and  of  gran- 
dees who  have  sold  themselves  to  the  service  of  the 
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usurper.  In  all  probability,  the  absdlute  pow^rof 
the  crown  will  be  restrained  by  the  iaduence  of  po- 
pular representation,  and  the  Cortes  rentored  to  those 
ancient  privileges  which  prevailed  in  the  better  times 
of  the  peninsula;  before  the  solid  principles  of  liber- 
ty, originally  interwoven  in  theconstitution  of  Spain, 
and  assisted  by  the  spirit  of  the  people,  were  cor- 
rupted and  overborne  by  the  vast  influence  of  the 
executive;  particularly  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  the 
Fifth,  and  of  Philip  the  Second;  and  which,  at 
length,;  swept  away,  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Bourbons',  all  the  rights,  natural  and  civil,  of  the 
Spaniards. 

See  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Burke  on  the  degraded 
state  of  the  Spanish  nobility  and  people;  the  corrup- 
tions of  the  government;  and  the  consequent  nation- 
al weakness  of  the  peninsula,  during  the  first  French 
revolutionary  war;  in  the  5th  volume  of  Mr.  Burke's 
Works,  pp.  38 — 94,  in  his  "  Thoughts  on  French  Af^ 
fairSj'  and  his  "  Heads  for  Consideration  on  the  pre- 
sent state  of  Affairs.^^  . 

Before  this  subject  is  closed,  it  appears  necessary 
to  notice  one  or  two  remarks  of  Mr.  Walsh  in  his 
"  Letter y'''  &c.  which  do  not  appear  to  contain  that 
depth  and  accuracy  which  so  generally  characterize 
the  political  researches  of  this  gentleman.  In  page 
23d  of  his  "  Letter^"  Mr.  Walsh  speaks  in  terms  of 
the  uttermost  contempt  of  what  he  is  pleased  to  call 
"  the  swaggering  of  the  Portugneze  and  the  tumtdtu- 
ary  defence  of  the  Spaniards^'  and  most  confidently 
decides  on  the  forlorn  hopelessness  and  folly  of  their 
pretensions  to  oppose  the  armies  of  Napoleon.  Even 
the  momentary  and  unmatured  effusions  of  Mr. 
Walsh  on  all  politicsd  subjects  have  great  and  deser- 
ved weight  in  this  community;  and  therefore  it  were 
to  be  wished  that  he  had  spoken  a  little  less  con- 
temptuously of  the  patriotic  efforts  of  those  men  who 
have  stood  up,  and  do  still  stand  up  erect  in  effectvujLl 
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resistance  against  the  repeated  military  shocks  of 
tlie  •whole  French  empire;  those  repeated  military 
shocks,  each  single  one  of  which  has  been  found 
sufficient  to  beat  down  the  mightiest  monarchies  of 
continental  Europe*  The  Houses  of  Brandenburgh, 
of  Lorraine,  and  of  Russia,  have  each  successively 
^len  prostrate  beneath  the  weight  of  those  blows,. 
under  the  discipline  of  which  Spain  and  Portugal 
are  daily  and  hourly  rising  into  a  fiercer  and  more 
untameaUe  spirit  of  opposition.  If  the  people  of  the 
peninsula  be  so  weak,  dastardly,  spiritless,  and  fal-* 
len,  as  Mr.  Walsh  appears  to  think,  how  comes  it  to 
pass  that  in  the  third  year  of  the  war,  levies  are 
raised,  and  battalions  marshalled,  and  armies  led, 
under  the  kindred  banners  of  Spain  and  Portugal, 
in  greater  numbers,  in  better  order,  in  more  effective 
miUtaiy  discipline,  to  move  against  the  Gallic  squa- 
drons, than  have  ever  hitherto  taken  the  field  ?  If  the 
Spaniards  be  indifferent  to  the  fate  of  their  country; 
if  unconditional  submission  to  France  be  in  all  their 
thoughts,  words,  and  deeds;  how  is  it  that  Blake  has 
be^i  able  to  re-assemble  his  scattered  army;  to  pro- 
tect Catalonia;  and  to  keep  the  enemy  out  of  Valen- 
cia? By  what  means  has  Romana  created  out  of  the 
dispersed  peasantry  of  the  north  a  respectable  army, 
with  which  he  has  swept  Gallicia  and  the  Asturias 
clean  of  the  invaders,  and  has  marched  at  the  head 
of  ten  thousand  gallant  Spaniards  to  the  aid  of  the 
British  and  Portuguese  under  the  command  of  Lord 
Wellington?  How  is  it  that  Tarragona  holds  out; 
that  Cadiz  mocks  all  the  efforts  of  the  besiegers ;  and 
that  Madrid  itself  is  kept  in  constant  alarm  and  ter- 
ror by  the  incursions  of  the  Spanish  patriots,  who 
scour  the  whole  country  round,  up  to  the  very  gates 
and  walls  of  the  capital  ?* 

*  Mr.  Walsh,  in  No.  1.  p.  97. piiht^^  American  Review;*  speaks  in  terms  less 
contemptnons  of  the  rengtunee  of  the  Spaniards  to  Buonaparte ;  but  hestiA 
•onfidently  anticipates  their  speidff  iutjvgativn  to  the  ii8ttrp«r. 

13 
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Buonaparte's  Monitor  acknowledges  that  Fr^B^t 
has  Jfi^t  Jive  hundred  thousand  men  in  the  peninsula, 
during  the  present  contest;  ^nd  we  may  be  well  ^ 
Eured  that  the  official  papar  of  Napoleon  does  noj; 
overrate  the  loss  of  th^  French  armies  in  Spain.  ThiJ 
veteran  troops  of  France  are  nearly  all  used  ^p  in 
combating  with  the  '''brigands,''  the  ''vnsurg§nt$;^ 
and  the  new  conscripts  are  merely  beardless-  bqyj^ 
who  parish  in  unnumbered  heaps;  by  oyer-marching; 
by  famine;  by  the  knives  of  the  Spanish  women;  by 
incessant  harassing  of  the  convoys  and  foraging  par* 
tie^ ;  by  deadly  encounter  in  the  open  field.  It  is.of 
importance  in  considering  this  question,  tp  be%r  ii| 
miod  that  since  the  treaty  of  Vien'm^  in  October, 
J  809,  Buonaparte  has  had  no  otJk^r  ^nemy  oa  %ht 
continent  of  Europe  with  whom  to  contend,  sa¥^  tks 
Spaniards  and  Portugueze,  aided  by  the  Ciriti^  feayr 
onet.  If  his  command  ofmefi  and  mou^;  if  hi?  nilir 
tary  resources  be  so  all-sufficient  as  we  are  told;  why 
does  he  send  into  the  peninsula  such  numbers  of  teur 
der  striplings,  if  he  can  obtain  a  su^cient  supply  of 
Tnen;  why  are  those  countries  now,  in  December^ 
1810,  in  the  third  year  of  a  war,  which  he  boasted  in 
his  official  bulletins  should  be  utterly  finished  in  tbr^ 
monthsj  more  formidable  than  ever? 

But,  say  the  many  who  adniire  or  fear  4he  Corsi- 
can,  it  is  not  from  France  alone  that  Napoleon  levies 
his  armies  ;  his  conscription  creates  him  troops  from 
the  whole  population  of  continental  Europe;  Iroiu  a 
hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  human  beings;  and 
therefore  he  cannot  fail  of  speedily  subduing  ihe  feer 
ble  resistance  of  a  few  Spaniards  and  Portugueze. 
But  Buonaparte  has  not  the  whole  population  of 
continental  Europe  from  which  to  recruit  his  exhaus- 
ted armies;  neither  Austria  nor  Russi&i  is  yet  so  suf^ 
ficiently  humbled  as  to  permit  their  subjects  to  be 
conscribed.  The  conscription  indeed  extends  to 
France,  to  Holland,  to  Italy,  to  Switzeirl^d,  to 
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Wasfphatia,  mxito  most,  fierbaps  to  alt  the  petty  do- 
tmilimis  of  the  kift^  and  the  kingiifigs  of  the  Rhenish 
€^tder45ititm.  Itet  the  ^ffettive;  t)^  military  popu- 
kfhmi  (rf  Italyy  of  HottstndTaiHl  bf  France,  is  already 
dmined  to  the  vei-y  dregs?  and  the  Germans  and 
Simm  who  ate  driven  over  th^  Pyrenees  into  the  pe- 
fiicistila,  to  do  the  work  of  blood  there,  are  incessant- 
ly deserting  in  cotopaiiies,  itt  battalions,  in  regiments^ 
ias  v^hxA^  brigades,  to  the  allied  arn^ie^.  Every  fresh 
«£ffttal  f#om  Europe  confirms  the  truth  of  this  state- 
fii^ti  Lord  Wellington,  m  his  la^t  dispatch,  calcti- 
iai^  fee  desertions  from  Massena's  army  to  his  own 
^  atfaJVerage  <yi five  hundted  a  week;  and  a  lettet 
&tftk  Gibraha^  of  so  late  a  date  a[s  29^*  Septetnber, 
WlC^,  says,  that  within  a  Jew  mofiths  upwards  of^f;e 
iAbmsmd  German  deserters'  from  the  Fren(ih  in  SpaiA 
ealist^  for  the'  British  army,  and  passed  throtigll 
OibfKltar ;  and  that  twenty-one  officers  and  seve^ 
^M^idred  men  had  come  over  from  the  French  to  th* 
jSpuniards  at  Carthagena  iti  one  night;  and  indeed, 
alt  thte  actfotmrts  from  Spain,  state  the  desertiofi^  of 
tfe^  German  and  Swiss  troops  from  the  Fr^ftch  ar- 
iBti^  to  be  most  Numerous  and  frequent. 

What  then  is  the  result?  what,  bnt  that  the  French 
fK^ulatiotf  a/o^,  (for  I  cotint  nothing  upon  the  levies 
dptiyed  from  the  Italians  and  Dutch),  is  to  vanquish 
^e  British,  Spanish,  and  Portugueze  armfe^,  high  iA 
if^>^,  flushed  with  victory,  animated  with  confidence', 
dUd  iliflamed  vvith  just  indignation  at  the  atrocity  of 
me  invader?  Now  Mr.  WAlsh  himself  aliov^d  itf  a 
t*ofe  to  pp.  193—4,  of  his  '*  Letter"  &c.  that  "  the 
iridHtmy  population  of  France  is  gfehtly  ditimiished  f 
if  so,  Aon?  is  BnV>nap^rte  td  subdue  the  peninsula?  It 
i^  fifti^  that  Mt.  Walsh  also  states,  m  the  note  above 
t^^YteA  to,  that  **  the  nnmericat'  population  of  France 
is-oli  th^  increase.  Stippose  thi*  to  be  the  feet;  yet 
^OiAl'  it  not  aid  Napoleon  m  his  schemes  df  hnme- 
if^Ati^  t^  ropiVf  conques^t ;  because  he  mast  fi^t  hij^ 
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battles  with  the  military  not  with  the  numerical  part 
of  his  population;  and  he  cannot  afiord  to  wait  so 
many  years  of  repose  and  peace  as  will  be  necessary 
to  repau*  the  gaps  in  his  military  population,  by  ripen- 
ing the  male  part  of  his  numerical  population  into 
manhood;  not  to  mention  that  the  comcription-sjs^ 
tern  itself  renders  it  absolutely  impossible  to  fill  up  the 
breaches  *in  the  military  population ;  because  it 
sweeps  away  every  year  all  the  boys  of  France  as 
soon  as  they  reach  the  age  of  sixteen.  The  main 
reasons  adduced  by  Mr.  Walsh  for  supposing  that 
the  wrnnerical  population  of  France  is  on  the  increase, 
are,  the  great  quantity  of  early  marriages,  and  the 
superabundance  of  bastardy  in  the  Great  Nation. 
But  neither  bastards  nor  legitimate  children  in 
France,  or  elsewhere,  can  live  without  food;  and  all 
the  preceding  statements  in'  Mr.  Walsh's  book  iu- 
contestibly  prove  a  most  alarming  diminution  in  the 
products  of  French  agriculture,  manufactures,  and 
commerce;  and  consequently,  a  great  diminution  in 
the  means  of  subsistence,  which  necessarily  produ- 
ces a  decrease^  not  an  increase,  of  the  numerical  po- 
pulation. See  this  subject  fiiUy  and  conclusively- 
argued  by  Sir  James  Steuart,  in  his  "  Political,  Eco- 
nomy ^'^  book  1st,  chapters  3,  4,  5,  6;  and  by  Mr* 
Malthus  in  his  ^' Essay  on  Populationy'  book  2d^ 
chapter  11th.  Indeed  the  whole  of  the  subject  is 
involved  in  this  very  simple  and  self-evident  propH)- 
sition  of  Sir  James  Steuart,  "Mankind  have  ever 
been  a>s  to  numbers^  and  must  ever  be  in  proportion  to 
the  food  produced;  and  the  food  produced  will  be  in 
the  compound  proportion  of  the  fertility  of  the  cli- 
mate and  the  hidustry  of  the  inhabitants." 

Perhaps  Mr.  Walsh  might  not  find  it  very  easy  to 
point  out  among  the  old  men  and  boys  of  France,  the 
fathers  of  this  increased  numerical  population.  It  is 
stated,  p.  6,  of  the  ''  Letter,''  Sec.  that,  according  to 
the  computations  of  the  best  writers  on  political 
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Arithmetic,  that  no  country  can  maintain  at  one  time 
more  than  the  one  kundredth  part  of  its  military  po- 
pulation in  arms,  without  absolute  ruin  to  its  perma- 
neat  prosperity ;   without  materially  crippling  its 
s^culture,    commerce,    and   manufactures.      But 
France  has  for  these  twenty  years  past  averaged  full 
one  tevdh  of  her  military  population  in  arms;  and 
consequently  has  most   essentially  narrowed   the 
sources  of  her  permanent  strength,  by  withdrawing 
80  iai^e  a  portion  of  laborers  from  the  loom  and  the 
plougih;  whence,  of  course,  as  the  means  of  subsis- 
tence were  lessened,  the  quantity  of  fiumerical  popu-^ 
lation  was  also  lessened.     But  doubtless,  neither 
Mn  Walsh,  nor  any  other  political  economist  who 
espouses  the  opinion  that  France  will  subdue  the 
whole  European  continent,  attempts  to  deny  that 
the  present  forced  state  of  the  French  empire,  sur- 
charged as  it  is  with  military  burdens,  has  an  .una- 
voidsd)le  tendency  to  wear  out  the  national  resources, 
and  to  leave  her  in  a  most  forlorn  condition  of  debili- 
ty and  helplessness.     Yet  these  gentlemen  appear  to 
think  that  before  the  military  paroxysm  shall  have 
jejKhausted  France,  she  will  be  able  to  subdue  a//  the 
nations  of  continental  Europe;  which  being  done, 
she  will  then  have  leisure  and  opportunity  to  recruit 
h«r  diminished  population.     This  then  is  precisely 
the  point  in  issue  between  us;  whether  or  not  France 
wrill  conquer  Europe?    Those  who  take  the  affirma- 
tive of  the  question  contend,  that  France  has  the 
power  to  subdue,  and  to  maintain  in  subjection,  all 
JElurope;  because  the  surrounding  nations  cannot 
oppose  any  effectual  resistance  to  her  arms,  long 
enough  to  exhaust  her  military  population ;  and  then 
to  force  her  back  within  the  limits  of  her  ancient 
dominion.     Those  who  defend  the  negative  of  the 
question,  insist,  that  the  whole  effective  population 
of  France  will  be  destroyed  by  a  long  continuance  of 
a  system  «f  warfare,  in  which  she  is  consuming  her 
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eapitdli  b6tb  of  men  and  money ;  against  BriMin'  and 
the  nations  that  she  assists,  iirhich  are  only  exp&ftd^ 
log  their  annual  revenue  of  property  and  poptyktfoA; 
their  national  capital  of  industry,  and  wealth,  Mrd 
people,  being  reserved  as  a  futid  of  perpetual  re^pro^ 
dttc^tion  for  the  services  of  the  state. 

Mr.  Walsh  also  says,  pp,  71 — 4,  tbatif  Buonapatfte 
be  suddenly  destroyed,  the  eonquest  of  Spain  h^ 
France,  though  perhaps  delayed,  would  be  ecjtialty 
«ert4in;  because  a  French  civil  war,  the  pfifbbMfale 
consequences  of  Buonaparte's  sudden  death,  Wonfd 
be  short :  would  soon  fix  another  military  ehief  oti 
tile  throne;  and  render  France  m&re  pmoerfid  fkittA 
errer.  And  Mr.  Walsh  quotes  a  lotig  passage  fi^ntfk 
ttie  Chrandeur  et  Decadence  of  M.  Montesquieu,  toi 
f)love  that  eUl  nations  become  stronger  and  n^ore 
terrible  to  their  external  neighbours  by  a  civil  wdr; 
because  then  **  e^ery  man  becomes  a  soldiei%  &c. — •- 
But  this  reasoning,  even  if  we  allov^  it  to  be  correct 
lU  its  general  application  to  countries  in  their  or<fJ* 
»afy  state  of  society,  is  by  no  means  conclusive  as 
to  the  present  condition  of  France ;  because  now^  at 
this  time,  all  her  people  are  military;  by  the*  ^ow^r^ 
tion  system,  every  male  child,  born  within  the  circum- 
ference of  the  French  Empire,  is  bom  a  soldier;  nfo 
civil  war  can  possibly  make  her  more  military  thai! 
she  is  now.  The  question  then  irresistibly  presses  Jt- 
self ;— ^if,  with  the  whole  of  her  present,  undivided 
military  force,  France  cannot  conquer  Sfyain^  atrid 
J^ortugal,  will  she  be  more  able  to  do  it,  if  the  sudden 
death  of  Napoleon  should  produce  all  the  bX^iA 
and  confusion  of  a  civil  war  among  the  remaining 
generals;  and  weaken  by  diminishing  the  already  too 
much  exhausted  military  population  of  France?-^-*^ 
Add  to  this,  is  it  extremely  probable  that  the  many 
surviving  military  chiefs  will  very  speedily  agree,  to 
v^^om  among  themselves  the  rest  shall  trahsfeif  the 
impKcrt  h<^age  of  that  entire  allegiance  t^liich  they 


nowio  r^lucte»tly  pey  to  ]Vs^peleoii  himself?  It  were 
e^y  «J8P  to  m:g«B  that  tb^  effective  populqttion  of 
Frioee  13  alre^y  so  foneh  exhausted,  a«  mt  (q  weed 
tkikphfiaH  of  a  civil  war,  in  order  to  render  k& 
emy  swceefUn^^  year  les$  and  less  able  to  make  effeo 
tu^l  head  Q^iwt  ,the  military  resistaace  of  the  yet 
misubdiiied  nations  of  continental  Europe;  ever  ser 
coaded  and  aided  as  they  have  been,  are,  and  always 
will  b^,  by  the  resources  and  the  valor  of  Britain. 

Is  it  not  therefore  reasonable,  after  considering  the 
herdism  of  the  defenders  of  Gerona,  of  Saragossa,  of 
Tarragona,  and  of  Cadiz;  after  having  v^itnessed  the 
exploits  of  Vimeira,  of  Corunna,  of  Talavera,  of  O- 
porto,  aad  of  Busaco,  to  conclude  that  the  whole  Km-' 
lUarjf  pqpuhtiam  of  France  will  be  destroyed,  before 
Uie  Cdrsican  tyrant  shall  be  able  to  subdue  the  pen- 
iosala?  It  is  indeed  most  ardently  to  be  desired, 
that  Spain  may  be  the  moth  which  shall  eat  away 
IVapoleon's  Imperial  robe;  that  she  may  be  to  France 
"v^tHolkmd  was  once  to  her. — "  May  it  please  your 
Majesty,"  said  Sir  Francis  Walsingbam  to  Queen 
Elizabeth  of  England,  "  in  aiding  the  revolt  of  the 
HotkmderSy  I  have  giv^i  Spain  a  bone  to  gnaw,  which 
she  shall  grind  at  for  forty  years,  but  which  in  the 
fxkd  shall  break  her  teeth.'" 

But  another .  important  question  arises  as  to  the 
effect  which  the  subjugation  pf  Spain  wpuld  have  on 
Bjitaui. 

Befiwa  tbia  nefarious  attempt  was  made,  Buona- 
parte had  at  his  satire  command  all  the  resources  of 
ike  Spanish  nation,  whose  blood  and  treasure,  whose 
ieels  aad  arnues^  he  employed  with  the  utmost  pro- 
digality in  the  prosecution  of  his  plans  for  the  de- 
struction of  Britain.  Allow  then,  for  the  sake  of 
U)§^imeBt,  that  Buonaparte  should  ultimately  conquer 
Old  ^.padn,  wiU  he  not  then  be  weaker  atid  less  able 
to  casry  into  effect  h4s  designs  against  the  British,  by 
aU  tl}e  rnenL  whoqi  fa^  skaH  lose,  and  all  the  prope^rtjr 
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which  he  shall  dissipate  in  the  contest,  by  the  deter- 
mined hatred,  the  reluctant  submission,  of  the  Spa- 
nislrds,  and  the  consequent  necessity  of  always  main* 
taining  large  bodies  of  French  troops  in  the  peninsula, 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  keeping  his  new  subjects  qui- 
et? Add  to  all  this,  how  is  he  to  obtain  possession  of 
the  Spanish  American  colonies?  Will  he  conquer 
them  also  by  the  mere  terror  of  his  threats ;  or  win 
upon  their  affections  by  his  virtue  and  humanity,  so 
signally  displayed  in  his  conduct  towards  their  bre- 
thren in  Old  Spain?  He  cannot  possibly  murder 
every  Spanish  patriot  that  opposes  him ;  and  if  it  be 
seen  that  Old  Spain  must  finally  yield  awhile  to  his 
overwhelming  force,  the  political  and  military  chiefs, 
with  their  families,  their  property,  their  talents,  their 
valor,  and  their  influence,  together  with  a  formidable 
Spanish  fleet,  will  transport  themselves  to  the  Ame- 
rican colonies,  which  are  already  prepared  to  receive 
them  by  their  own  hearty  concurrence  in  the  revolu- 
tionary cause.  See  "  jETmfo,"  pp.  368 — ^413,  for  more 
detailed  information  respecting  Spain  and  her  Ame- 
rican colonies. 

Thus,  an  immense,  independent  empire  will  be 
reared  in  the  new  world,  which,  while  the  British 
navy  maintains  the  sovereignty  of  the  seas,  may  bid 
defiance  to  Buonaparte  and  all  his  armies.  And  if  he 
catmot  enslave  these  Spanish  colonies,  will  not  their 
political  and  commercial  alliance  with  Britain  render 
her  more  able  to  defeat  his  schemes  of  universal  domi- 
nation, and  to  protect  the  world  from  his  violence  and 
fraud;  instead  of  bringing  her  nearer  to  the  point  of 
subjugation  by  his  arms?  If  Buonaparte,  with  Spain 
and  her  colonies  under  his  own  entire  control,  coulc| 
make  no  impression  on  Britain,  by  what  miraculous 
process  is  he  to  conquer  her,  when  he  shall  have 
drained  the  vital  strength  of  France  in  reducing  the 
peninsula  to  an  unwilling  obedience,  and  the  Spanish 
Colonies  shall  have  become  an  independeat£mpiret^ 
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Upon  the  great  and  very  important  question  relat- 
ing to  the  emancipation  of  Spanish  America,  a  flood 
of  light  is  poured  out  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  Vol. 
13,  pp.  277 — 311.  The  Reviewer  discloses  a  vast 
body  of  interesting. facts  respecting  this  subject,  that 
could  not  be  derived  from  any  common  source  of  in* 
formation ;  that  could  indeed  have  been  obtained, 
only  by  free  and  liberal  access  to  Lord  Grenville,  or 
the  late  Mr.  Wyndham,  or  some  other  leadii^  states- 
man, vrho  filled  conspicuous  offices  in  Mr.  Pitt's  ad* 
ministration  during  the  first  French  revolutionary  war ; 
and  to  whom  alone  many  of  the  transactions  now  re- 
vealed, could  have  been  imparted,  in  consequence  of 
their  political  relations  and  bearii^.  See  also  £din* 
burgh  Review, Vol.  16th^  pp.  62— 102--223— 253,  for 
further  information  on  this  very  interesting  question. 
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THIRD  DIVISION. 

SlJT  without  peradTaitiire  the  greatest  and  most 
afiectudl  check  to  the  destroying  career  of  France,  m 
to  be  found  in  the  resources  and  the  power  of  Bri^ 
tain.  This  Jact^  however,  is  not  yet  sufficiently  dif« 
fused  over  the  community. 

More  tteui  a  century  has  now  elu^ed^  since  a  lotid 
and  frequent  cry,  announcing  the  speedily  approach* 
ing  natumal  bankruptcy  of  Britain,  and  her  immedi- 
ately consequent  political  annihilation,  has  been 
heajpd,  not  only  within  the  precincts  of  the  British 
dominions,  but  also  over  by  far  the  greatest  portion 
of  Continental  Europe.  Qf  all  the  nations  that  dread 
the  power,  and  envy  the  superiority  of  Britain,  France 
has  ever  been  the  most  industriously  employed  in 
propagating  the  belief  of  the  impending  bankruptcy 
of  her  ancient  rival.  And  of  late  years,  she  has  in- 
creased her  zeal  on  this  head  to  an  almost  incredible 
height  of  enthusiasm  and  extravagance. 

It  was  chiefly  to  effect  this  purpose,  that,  towards 
the  close  of  the  year  1800,  Buonaparte  ordered  M. 
Hauterive,  then  his  sub-minister  of  Foreign  Rela-. 
tions,  to  write  and  publish  the  celebrated  work,  in- 
tituled "  De  CEtat  de  la  France,  a  la  Jin  de  I' An  S."^ 
The  great  aim  of  M.  Hauterive  is  to  persuade  the 
European  world  of  the  power,  the  happiness,  the  vir- 
tue, and  above  all,  the  universal  benevolence  of  France  ; 
while  it  is  called  upon  to  give  equal  credence  to  his 
account  of  the  cripies,  the  approaching  degradation, 
and  more  particularly  the  impending  universal  bank-- 
ruptcy  of  Britain. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  as  proving  how  very  little 
regard  to  truth  is  paid  by  the  French  government  in 


its  poUic  dedaradotifi,  that  tlik  same  M.  Hanterhre, 
when  reminded  by  a  very  respectable  American  ci- 
tazen,  then  at  Parid,  (in  1802)  that  many  of  the  state- 
maits  respecting  the  Britidi  finances,  contained  in 
the  ^  JEtat  de  la  France^''  were  inaeeuratey  rephed-^ 
''  Oh!  /  know  that  well;  my  book  is  merely  the  dis^ 
charge  of  apical  in  time  efwar^-^n  cwf  depiHolet 
pendant  la  guerre.) 

In  the  year  1804,  by  the  command  also  of  Bnona^ 
parte,  Arthur  O'Connor  published  ai  Paris  a  pam- 
phlet, called  '*  TJie  Present  State  of  Great  Bntainr 
This  Arthur  O'Connor  is  an  United  Irishman,  was 
tried  for  hieh  treason  at  Maidstone  in  K^it  (Eng- 
land,) and  through  the  mistaken  lenity  of  the  British 
government,  su^ed  to  escape  into  France,  where 
he  now  enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  a  general  in 
the  French  army.     O'Connor's  book  has  been  dis- 
f^ersed  by  the  active  and  openly  avowed  patronage 
of  Buonaparte,  over  all  the  Continent  of  Europe,  with 
unwearied  assiduity  and  with  considerable  effect 
Tlbe  intuition  of  the  Irish-Frenchman,  is  to  show, 
'^that\8ntem  was,  in  1804,  arrived  at  a  point  beyond 
wfaidi  her  burdens  could  not  be  increased ;  that  she 
had  accumulated  iSt^e  hundred  millions  of  debt  a]tc^e^ 
titer  by  means  ot  the  paper-credit  system,  and,  that 
every  st^  of  farther  advance  must  be  in  the  gulph 
of  haadcruptcy;  that  any  continuance  of  the  scheme 
must  increase  the  depreciation  of  money  and  the 
price  of  all  connsiodities ;  that  she  would  be  under- 
sold in  every  foreign  mark^;  ^^at  nations^e^A  in  the 
vigowr  qf  youth  would  profit  by  her  decrepitude;  that 
states  which  have  no  debts  to  weigh  them  down, 
would  outstrip  her  in  every  competition;  that  her 
taxes  would  become  daily  less  and  less  productive; 
her pubUc  funds  mik  in  value;  their  interest  cease  to 
he  paid;  new  taxes  become  impracticable ;  universal 
confusion  and  disorganizsation  ensue^  and  Britain faU 
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prostrate  tvitkaut  a  stmggle  before  France  and  the 
United  Slates  of  America' 

It  is  therefore  no  wonder,  that  these  United  States, 
which  have  been  so  closely  tied  to  France  since  the 
year  1778,  down  to  the  present  hour,  by. the  bond  of 
national  gratitude  and  affection,  should  very  general- 
ly participate  in  the  French  sentiments  respecting  a 
British  national  bankruptcy.  And  accordingly,  for 
these  sixteen  years  past,  a  lai^e  body  of  respectable 
citizens  in  this  country  have  been  anxiously  looking 
out  for  every  fresh  arrival  from  Europe,  to  announce 
the  long  expected  catastrophe.  In  order  to  remove 
every  tear  on  this  head,  it  would  be  quite  sufficient 
to  refer  to  pp.  17»— 243,  of  Mr.  Walsh's  "  Letter;' 
&c.  in  which  that  gentleman  has  described  the  pre- 
sent Nourishing  internal  condition  oi  Britaitim  terms 
of  the  strictest  truth;  although  adorned  with  all  the 
fascinations  of  eloquence. 

Before  entering  upon  that  statement  of  facts  which, 
it  is  hoped,  will  put  the  question  oi  British  nattonal 
bankruptcy  for  ever  at  rest,  it  might  be  allowable  to 
notice  a  strange  but  palpable  inconsistency  in  the 
conduct  of  France  and  her  adherents  upon  this  point: 
namely,  that  while  she  perpetually  affects  to  deride, 
and  teaches  all  her  minions  and  vassals  in  every  coun- 
try throughout  the  globe,  to  deride  Britain  as  a  bank- 
rupt nation;  she  and  her  partisans  all  over  the  world 
are  incessantly  exclaiming  against  Britain,  for  buying 
up,  and  corrupting  with  her  wealth  the  whole  habit- 
able earth,  excepting  France  and  her  admirers. 

According  to  these  politicians,  Britain,  during  the 
last  sixteen  years,  has  been  in  a  state  of  real  bank- 
ruptcy; and  yet,  during  all  this  time,  has  annually 
expended  much  more  money  than  all  the  world  con- 
tains, in  keeping  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  Eu- 
rope, Asia,  Africa  and  America,  in  her  pay.  It  is 
this  Britain,  this  bankrupted  Britain,  who  bribes 
with  her  gold  all  the  commercial  states  in  the  Union 
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to  dislike  those  political  measures^  which  destroy  their 
trade,  and  consign  them  to  penury! — She  pays  mo- 
ney to  the  Dutch,  that  they  may  murmur  at  seeing 
their  fathers,  husbands,  sons,  and  brothers,  torn  away 
by  the  conscription^  and  hurried  onward  to  the  field  of 
carnage,  to  promote  the  individual  vanity  and  family-^ 
ambition  of  an  upstart  usurper; — she  gave  great 
largesses  to  induce  Austria  to  make  one  last  bloody 
but  ineffectual  stand  for  national  existence  against 
the  common  enemy  of  human-kind;  and  finally,  she 
excites,  by  the  prodigal  distribution  of  her  M^ealth, 
the  heroic  Spaniards  to  resist  Buonaparte,  who  comes 
to  rob  them  of  their  government  and  personal  liberty, 
and  to  transfer  them,  like  a  herd  of  cattle  selected 
for  the  slaughter,  from  the  hands  of  the  infatuated 
Charies  to  those  of  Joseph  Napoleon^ 

What  shall  we  say  of  the  veracity  of  these  French 
declaimers,  if  they  themselves  actually  purchase  stock 
in  the  funds  of  that  very  British  nation  which  they 
wish  to  persuade  the  world  at  large  is  reeling  on  the 
verge  of  Bankruptcy? 

Bi  "  Nouvelks  a  la  MainJ"'  published  at  Paris  in 
1809,  we -are  informed,  that  the  French  are  stock- 
holders in  the  British  funds  to  the  amount  of  about 
ten  millions  sterling;  and  that  M.  Talleyrand  in  parti- 
cular has  deposited  under  several  names,  in  the  pub- 
lic fands  of  England,  more  than  a  million  of  pounds 
sterling;  a  tolerably  decisive  proof  of  the  real  opinion 
which  this  cunning  politician  entertains  of  the  stabi* 
Uty  of  the  financial  system  of  Britain.  It  is  well 
known  in  France,  that  M.  Talleyrand  endeavored  to 
dissuade  Buonaparte  from  renewing  the  war  with 
Britain  in  the  year  1803;  that  he  anticipated  the  most 
serious  mischiefs  to  France  from  the  invasion  of 
Spain  in  1808;  and 'that  he  has  attempted  to  take 
care  of  himself  at  all  events ;  and  to  provide  for  his 
own  safety  in  case  his  master  should  suddenly  fall, 
by  accumulating  six  million^  sterling  of  private  pro- 
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perty,  in  the  course  of  his  multiplied  ministeml  fimc* 
tions. 

Nay,  the  French  gavenment  itself  has  of  late  low* 
ered  its  tone  respecting  the  approach  of  a  British  na* 
tional  bankruptcy;  for  three  years  after  the  publica* 
tion  of  O'Connor's  pamphlet,  Buonaparte  ordered 
M.  Ganilh,  the  author  of  ''  A  Political  Essay  an 
puhUc  Revenue^''  to  write  and  print  in  the  ''  Pnblu 
dstey^  July,  1807,  an  ^^  Estimate  of  ^^ probable  du* 
ration  of  the  British  power ^  in  proportion  to  its  public 
expenses,  and  the  diminution  of  its  commerce."  This 
publication  is  so  curious  as  to  deserve  a  long  extract; 
its  statements  respecting  the  finances  of  Britain  are 
most  palpably  false,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  following 
pages  of  this  work.  But  it  is  somewhat  strange,  a^ 
ter  the  annunciations  by  M.  Hauterive  in  1800,  and 
by  Arthur  O'Connor  in  1804,  of  the  instantaneously 
impending  bankruptcy  of  Britain,  that  M.  Ganilh 
should  allow  her  to  exist  as  a  nation  fourteen  years 
fix)m  1807,  that  is  to  say,  until  the  year  1821,  before 
her  universal  ruin  shall  occur;  this  is  a  longer  re- 
prieve than,  it  was  in  general  supposed  by  the  admi- 
rers of  Napoleon,  would  be  granted  either  by  the 
vanity  or  the  power  of  France,  to  her  ancient  rival, 
and  only  obstacle  in  her  march  to  universal  domi- 
nion. N.  B.  M.  Ganilh's  observations  were  intended 
as  an  answer  to  Lord  Henry  Petty's  financial  calcu- 
lations in  1807. 

"  The  public  revenue  in  England,"  says  M.  Ganilh, 
"  is  taken  entirdy  from  the  aggregate  of  its  revenue 
■^hich  is  composed  of  the  products  of  its  annual  la- 
bors. These  products  are  divided  into  two  parts 
which  follow  different  directions;  one  is  reserved  for 
the  purposes  of  interior  consumption;  the  other  is 
exported  by  exterior  commerce.  Favored  by  its 
geographical  position,  England  may  secure  from  the 
disastrous  effects  of  war,>»e  products  of  its  labor 
ivirhich  are  necessary  to  its  internal  consumption.  But 
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itvmofe  tkampmbebk^  that  if  the  war  should  last 
during  the  roimms  period  oi  fourteen  years^  thepro^ 
ducts-  of  its  labor  which  are  consumed  in  £urope 
would  j&nd  no  consumers;  and  would  be  totally  un- 
profitable to  the  country  which  produced  them.  In 
hisA^  the  present  war  occupies  at  least  two  mitUons  of 
men;  the  support  of  whom  cannot  be  valued  at  less 
than  twomUiiards  of  francs;  the  loss  of  productions 
of  their  labor  is  at  least  equal  to  the  cost  of  their 
maintenance,  that  is  to  say,  two  milliards  of  francs; 
moreorer  the  waste  of  every  kind  which  accompa* 
nies  a  state  of  warfare  in  a  highly  cultivated  country^ 
among  an  industrious  and  commercial  people,  may 
be  valued  at  one  miUiard  of  francs,  making  a  total  of 
fr)e  milliards  of  francs.  These  ^ve  milliards  then  are 
tiie  losses  of  Europe  every  year  of  the  present  war; 
and  by  consequence,  if  the  war  should  last  during 
the  fiimous  period  of  fourteen  years,  it  would  annihi- 
late seventy  milliards  of  wealth;  would  devour  the 
{Ht>ducts  of  the  labor  and  savings  of  three  centuries; 
and  would  plunge  Europe  into  the  state  of  misery 
and  poverty  to  which  the  perpetual  wars  arising  out 
of  tbe  feudal  system  had  reduced  her.  Now  in  this 
state,  in  what  manner  would  the  decay,  impoverish- 
ment and  misery  of  the  nations  proceed  ?  The  vaiUf- 
gashed  would  be  the  first  to  suffer;  i^exv  population 
would  gradually  diminisk;  their  capitals  would  suc- 
cessively be  exhausted;  labor,  deprived  of  those  ca- 
pitals which  support  it  and  which  strengthen  the 
arms  that  perform  it,  would  languish  and  be  little 
productive.  The  soil  would  be  cultivated  only  in 
those  spots  which  were  peculiarly  rich  and  highly 
favored  by  nature;  the  territorial  productions  there- 
fore wouW  experience  the  same  diminution  as  the 
productions  of  industry.  The  vanquishers  themselves 
would  not  be  long  before  they  also  shared  the  fate  of 
the  vanquished.  They  could  not  escape  those  cala- 
mities which  inevitably  accompany  a  declinjpg  popu- 
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latioD,  excessive  expenses,  diminution  of  die  pro« 
ducts  of  labor,  and  cessation  oi  foreign  commerce. 
At  length  the  industrious  and  commercial  people 
would  follow,  step  by  step,  the  decay .  of  the  van- 
quished and  of  the  vanquishers;  the  products  of  their 
industry  and  commerce  would  be  rejected  by  impo- 
verished Europe;  they  could  not  find  any  where  else 
so  considerable  nor  so  advantageous  a  sale;  the  de- 
fault of  consumption  would  prevent  the  reproduc- 
tion of  others  of  a  like  kind;  and  would  oblige  the 
whole  laborious  population  to  seek  other  means  of 
subsistence  in  distant  climes  and  by  other  exertions. 
Such  will  bCy  let  us  not  entertain  a  doubt  of  it,  the 
issue  of  a  war  of  fourteen  years,  which  England  pro- 
fesses not  to  dread ;  it  would  devour  the  rich  produc- 
tions of  her  exterior  commerce,  and  would  reduce 
her  whole  productions  to  the  supply  of  those  neces- 
saries which  would  in  that  case  be  required  by  her 
interior  consumption.'' 

A  very  few  remarks  upon  this  official  document  of 
Buonaparte  will  suffice: 

First,  it  contains  a  true  description  of  the  present 
state  of  continental  Europe,  including  France;  for  its 
population  is  diminished;  its  capital  dissipated;  its 
agriculture,  manufactures,  and  commerce  crippled; 
and  its  power  of  reproduction  in  men  and  money>  en- 
tirely prevented  by  the  existing  war. 

Secondly,  Britain,  by  her  naval  ascendancy  can 
command  the  commerce  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Ame- 
rica, which  will  be  sufficient  to  enable  her  to  augment 
her  annual  reproduction  of  population  and  property; 
even  if  the  whole  continent  of  Europe  can  be  perma- 
nently shut  against  the  introduction  of  her  trade. 
Under  these  circumstances,  which  will  be  able  to 
continue  the  war  longest  before  she  perishes ;  France, 
who  every  year  is  rapidly  consuming  her  capital  of 
men  and  money;  or  Britain,  who  every  year  is  in- 
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frmsmg  both  her  capital  and  her  revenue  of  wealthy 
population,  and  productive  industry? 

And  thirdly,  it  is  evident  that  Buonaparte  despairs 
of  subduing  Britain  by  farce  of  arms;  otherwise  he 
would  never  indulge  himself  in  a  long  train  of  sophis- 
tical reasoning  to  prove,  what  is  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  £iict;  namely,  that  a  continuance  of  the  war 
{or  fourteen  years  wiH  destroy  her  foreign  commerce. 
And  if  it  shall;  what  then?  By  the  very  terms  of  the 
proposition  Buonaparte  acknowledges,  that  conti'- 
mental  Europe  will  be  entirely  ruined,  during  this  pe- 
riod of  warfare  which  is  to  destroy  only  ihe  foreign 
commerce  of  Britain ;  leaving  all  her  vast  internal,  all 
her  home-trade  undiminished.  By  what  means  tlien 
shall  impoverished  and  depopulated  France,  her  trade 
internal  and  external,  her  agriculture  and  manufac- 
tures being  ruined;  her  capital  of  men,  money,  and 
industry  being^  squandered;  subdue  Britain  whose 
ifdemal  resources  will  be  then  unimpaired  ? 

How  far  we  in  this^ country  ^repractical  believers 
in  the  national  bankruptcy  of  Britain,  may  be  infer- 
red from  this  fact;  that  there  is  no  individual  in  the 
Union  who  would  not  as  readily  purchase  a  bill 
drawn  on  the  British  government,  as  he  would  one 
drawn  on  our  own  Federal  government.  Whereas, 
so  entire  is  our  faith  in  the  insolvency  of  Napoleon  s 
treasury,  that  no  bill  drawn  thereon  could  find  a  sin* 
gle  purchaser  within  the  wholie  circumference  of  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Walsh,  in  his  "  Letter,'*  &c.  p. 
166,  very  correctly  observes,  that  "  their  (the  rulers 
of  France)  bad  faith  has  been  productive  of  the  con- 
sequences which  may  always  be  expected  when  the 
same  course  is  pursued.  This  policy  is  at  all  times,, 
not  that  of  economy,  but  of  extreme  prodigality. 
The  French  rulers,  whatever  may  be  their  power, 
are  unable  to  obtain  supplies  at  home,  but  by  sacri* 
fices  equivalent  to  the  risk  which  is  incurred  by  con- 
tracting them.  Their  credit  abroad  may  be  estimated 
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hy  tlie  f$ct  whieb  ie  so  wdl  known  to  w  all,  thHl;  jmt 
intelligent  merdt^mt  m  this  country  can  he  iodti^ed 
by  any  consider atkm  to  make  advances  in  their  favor, 
or  to  accept  a  bill  on  their  treasury  from  iimir  bighe^t 
accredited  agent." 

^ome  few  montbfi  since,  a  FueQeb  gO¥oriiaieQt4>i1i 
of  only  one  thoneand  dollars  m  valine  was  oSer^  fer 
sale  m  New* York,  aad  conld  not  be  disposed  of  at , 
any  price.  The  £nglish  traders  laughed  at  f]»3  tenir 
der  of  a  French  money4>ill  to  them;  the  Americans 
doubted  the  paper  of  his  imp^ial  and  royal  majesty; 
and  at  length  it  was  declined  by  a  respectable  Swisa 
merchant,  who  said,  "  he  could  n^  00brd  to  kmy  it 
because  the  French  gov^M^ment  were  not  in  tkelmbit 
of  paying  their  bills/'  The  man  who  hawked  ahoirt 
this  bill  for  sale,  was  finally  obliged  to  tiaosmititait 
bis  own  risque  to  France,  where  of  course  (see  Mr. 
Walsh's  "  Letter^"*  &c.  pp.  159 — 160,)  it  was  never 
paid.  He  knew  that  it  was  in  vain  to  ap^y  to  the 
jFrfi^cA  merchants  in  New- York;  for  they  were  too 
well  acquainted  wifli  the  custom  of  their  govwnOieQl: 
respecting  njoney-mattCTs.  The  fow  French  m^-- 
cantile  houses  that  had  ever  ventored  to  purchase 
bills  drawn  upon  the  govennnent  of  the  Great  Nji^ 
tion  had  long  since  been  ruined;  <iiere  being  very 
rarely  any  instances  of  such  bills,  when  bou^t  by 
merchants  in  the  United  States,  baring  ever  been 
paid.  For  further  details  on  fee  notion  of  Britii^ 
bankruptcy,  see  "  Hints,''  &c.  pp.  1 — 7. 

A  well-founded  hope  is  entertained,  that  in  the 
course  of  the  following  pages  it  will  be  proved  by  ia- 
controyerible  Jhcts,  that  Britain  is  now,  at  the  close 
of  the  year  \Q\0,  positively  in  herself,  ^uA  rehdivdl^ 
as  to  the  world  at  large,  for  more  wealthy  and  pow- 
erful than  she  ever  has  been  during  th^  whole  period, 
^f  her  national  career.  But  grant  for  a  moment,  and 
for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  she  will  speedily  be- 
i(K>me  ^  baiikrij^)t  Will  she,  ij>  conseqjaence,.  have  a 


sio^UadeoCgrass^  an  ear  of  copii,  a  sfaipy  a  soldier,  a 
staA^ffioan,  &itf  than  she  bas  now ;  will  she  be  less  effi^ 
oeiila«r  a  natimt?  Frarw^  was  baokf  opted  three  timegr 
during  her  revolmtiou;  was  she  \esB  powerM  oa  thai 
acccmiit?  Was  she  ncrt  most  Ibrinidabte  when  she 
had  BO  aredit  at  bofxie;  nor  could  borrow  a  single 
dollar  withn  the  circle  of  the  babitttUe  g^be?  If  thd 
French  weare  not  desrtroyedy  not  weakened  as  a  na 
tioii,  ^no  mention  is  asaw  ni»de  ctf  imdividual  kuppi'^ 
ne^^y  by  bankruptcy^  why  should  the  British  be  ren^ 
dered  lass  terrible  to  their  enemies  by  the  samo  oe^ 
eurrence?  These  United  States  also  were  eatirelj? 
bankrupted  during  the  I'evolationary  war;  their  con»* 
tinetttal  paperw:^nrrency  was  sold  at  a  tkomsand  ic^r 
emef  it  equalled  the  French  omgTMts  tiiemsehes  in 
worthlessnesHS ;  yet  did  that  brakruptcy  ruin  the 
United  Stsrtes?  Why  dien  must  such  an  event ''  in* 
/atkbly  rain  Britain  T 

Petfaaps,  on  no  points  renting  to  the  British  em« 
pire,  are  the  people  of  the  Union  more  thoroughly 
miskrformedy  than  on  her  tinances  and  national  re- 
sources. Oii  all  sides  we  perpetually  hear  that  the 
weight  of  taxatian  grinds  her  people  down  to  the 
dust;  a^  must  in£iillibly  soon  stop  the  operations 
of  her  gofremment.  To  refete  this  error;  and  to 
prove  that  ^*  En^nd  is  more  UgAtfy  taxed  than  any 
^tker  countr^^  in  £urope;  with  a  system  of  collection 
infioftely  less  vexations  and  oppressive;"  we  need 
only  refer  to  the  very  vakiable  account  of  the  French 
system  of  finances  contained  in  Mr.  Walsh's  ^*  Let'- 
ietr  &c.  pp.  74-^83--I01 — 140^196;  in  the  page 
last  cited,  Mr.  Walsh  observes,  '^  I  have  noticed 
among  intelligent  persons  both  in  this  country  and 
in  England,  a  behef  that  the  burden  of  the  taxes  is 
mare  oppressive  in  the  latter  than  in  France.  The 
details  which  I  have  already  given  we  sufficient  to 
teftite  this  errer;  but  it  may  not  be  improper  to  sug- 
gest a  few  additiowtl  remarks  on  this  subject,"  &^ 
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&c  Both  the  ''detail'  and  the  ''remarks''  of  Mn 
Walsh  contain  an  abundance  of  important  informa-* 
tion  respecting  the  finances  and  interior  condition  of> 
Britain  and  France,    See  "  Hints  J'  &c.  pp.  7 — 12. 

For  information  upon  the  following  subjects ; 
namely,  the  taxes^  public  income  and  expenditure, 
trade  and  navigatiany  and  public  debt  Junded  and  un^ 
funded  of  Britain,  the  reader  may  have  recourse  to 
''  A  brief  examination  into  the  increase  of  the  revenue^ 
commerce^  and  navigation^  of  Great  Hr^tain,  during 
the  administration  of  the  Right  Hon.  William  Pitt^ 
&c.  by  the  Right  Hon.  George  Rose,  M.  P.  publish- 
ed in  London,  in  1806;  to  ''  Observations  respectifig 
the  public  expenditure^  and  the  influence  of  the  crown^ 
by  the  same  author,  published  in  London,  1810;  to 
an  "  Inquiry  into  the  state  of  naivmai  stibsisteficey  €ts 
connected  with  the  progress  of  wealth  and  popuiation,^^ 
by  Mr.  Comber,  published  in  London,  in  1808;  and 
to  Mr.  M' Arthur  s  "  FinandcU  and  political  facts  of 
the  eighteenth  and  present  century  y'  published  in  Lon-^ 
don,  iu  1803.  These  books  are  referred  to  as  con- 
taining much  very  valuable  political,  financial,  and 
statistical  information  respecting  the  British  empire; 
and  also  as  being  cheap  and  easy  of  access.  The 
following  facts  however  are  taken  directly  from  the 
**  Finance  Accounts  oj  Great  Britainy'- tor  the  years 
1806,  1807,  1808,  1809,  and  from  the  '^Finance  Ac- 
counts  of  Irekmdy^  for  the  years  1808,  1809;  as  or- 
dered by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed,  on 
the  respective  dates  of  14th,  17th,  18th,  24th,  25th 
March,  20th,  30th  May,  1806;  2d,  16th,  20th,  23d, 
24th,  25th,  26th  March,  1807;  10th,  16th,  17th,  21st, 
22d,  24th, 25th March;  14th,  26th  April;  13th  May, 
1808;  22d,  23d,  24th  March;  18th  May,  20th  June, 
1809;  7th,  8th,  14th  March,  1808;  6th,  14th  March, 
1809. 

The  public  incmne  of  Great  Britain  for  the  year 
ended  on  5th  January,  1806,  was 
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Ordinary  Revenue^. 
Permanent  and  annual  duties,     national  objeou,  and  to  paT- 

ments  into  the  exchequer. 

^'^*°"*®'t  Scotland,  477,094  16    4* 

Great  BritsMO,        7,192,889  la  11^ 

Excised  England,  15,137,096  14    0| 

"^^'i. Scotland,  1,215,788  16  lo| 

^     Great  Britain,      16,352,885  10  10|^ 

Stamna    f  England,  8,854,240  17    3 

i>tamps,   ^Scotland,  269,186    5  11 


Great  Britain,        4,123,527    3    2 


Land  and  assessed  (England,      ^,036,273    6    Sf 
taxes,  (Scotland,      .225,505  12    7^ 

Great  Britain,        6,261,778  19    4^ 

Post^ffice  f  England,  1,087,757  19    0 

rost-oflice,  ^s^oUand,  149,247    0  lOj 

Great  Britain,        1,237,004  19  lOf 

1 8.  in  the  £  on  pensions  iT^ViglBndy      50,018  10    4f 
aod  ^o/arie^,  (^  Scotland,        3,814     1  11§^ 

Great  Britain  53,832  12    4^ 

&?.  do.  England  and  Scotland,  57,340  11     Of 

Hackney-coaches,  26,454  14  lOf 

Hawkers  and  pedlers,  8^444    2    9| 

■■'■■■■  I  Hi  < 

"SotslpemudnentSi  annual  Anties,  35,314,158  10    4| 


iW     mtfotmeEf  «w  tam  wanuu  Mwrmati 


SmaU  branches  45/  ike  ke^iditm^  vnt  t»#Ddoee  appiieaUe  t& 

T€0efiU64 

AtienatioBf^fiaesi. 


Seizures, 

CtrntpotsHtoinr^ 

Proflfitt*s, 


SftdBU  into  Ue  esche^vAr. 

dtio,i9i  10  1 

404  12  8| 

89^191  5  6| 

2  13  4 

678  2  0 

59,269  8  3| 


Total,  157,373    7  10| 

Extraordinary  resowrces. 
Wtar  taxes. 


Great  Britain, 

Great  Britain, 

rraperty-tax,  ^Scotland, 

Great  Britain, 

Arrears  of  rn€ome*duty. 
Arrears  of  taxes  cm  aid  and) 
^    coutribution-act^  3 

Total  war  taxes^ 


Lottery— tiet  profit,  360,043    3    f 

Monies  paid  on  account  of  the 

interest  of  loans  raised  for  set- 

▼ice  of  Ireland,  1,592,670  10     5 


2,435,944  19 
196y202  0 

2,632,147  19 

lOi 

5,938,754  4 
42M75  9 

8 
1| 

6,360,229  13 

H 

4,231,255  12 
146^330  0 

0 

4,377,583  12 

9| 

48,392  9 
1,010  17 

6 

8| 

13,419,364  13 

H 
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Jf et  prddffcis  a{iplio«Me  to  nttittMil 
objects,  and  to  paymeBtiuito  thift 

Ob  Kcowak  of  the  commission- 

6f8  imder  35.  Geo.  3d,  for  is- 
suing exchequer-bills  for  Gre^ 

nada,  234,000    0    0 

Fees  of  regulated  e^hequer-ol^ 

fioes,  ^^20    3    4 

Produce  of  sundry  mAga^ines, 

&C.  sddonaceountof  govern- 

meot,  0O,2U  10    I 

Monies  paid  <«  account  of  mn- 

ptuB  revenue  of  Isle  of  Man,  31,803     18  5 

Ii^prest-money  repaid  by  stm* 

dry  public  accountants,  115,972    4    2| 

Other  aionies  paid  to  the  public,  789    0     3^ 

Total  public  iacome,  independr 

€»<  of  loans,  51,339,045  15  10| 

Loans  paid  into  the  exchequer, 

includingi!.  l,450,000£3r  ser- 

Tice  of  Ireland,  25,130,404  19    ^ 


Grand  Total, 

Am«antof«xchequer-bill8,nairjr. 
biUs,  and  transport-lnlls.  issu- 
ed for  pid^ic  service,  between 
6th  J«ffi.  1805,  and  5th  Jan. 
1806,  and  not  redeemed  within 
tiiat  period,  viz. 

£xchequer-bills 

Navy  and  victualluog-faills, 

Xranspori-biUs, 

76,409,450 

15 

4| 

23,839,400 

2,338,730 

307,297 

0 

10 
17 

0 

4 
4 

Total,     .     .     . 

26,485,428 

7 

8 

I 
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Public  Income  of  Great-Britain  for  the  year  ended  on 
tfie  5th  of  January 9  1807. 

Net  pmdaee  applicable  to  national 
olgectB,  and  to  payments  lintQ  the 
ORDINARY  REVENtJES.  exchequer. 

Total  vermafient  aud  annual  du- 
ties, <£.37,368,023     3     S| 

Total  small  branches  of  heredi- 
tary revenue,  94,345    3     1 

EXTRAORDINARY  RESOURCES. 

rotdA  war  taxes,  15,027,811   11  9| 

Total  remainderof  public  income,  2,491,855  10  3i 

Hotsil  independent  oHoBn^,  54,982,035     8  ll| 

Loans  paid  into  the  exchequer, 

including  £.2,000,000,  for  ser- 

Tice  of  Ireland,  19,699,263  12  1 

Grand  Total,  74,681,299     I     Of 

Amount  of  exchequer-bills,  navy- 
bills,  and  transport-bills,  issu- 
ed for  public  service,  between  • 
5th  Jan.  1806,  and  5th  Jan. 
1807,  and  not  redeemed  with- 
in that  period. 

In  exchequer-bills,  27,207,100    O    a 

Navy  and  victualling-bills,      2,209,697     7  11 
Transport-bills,  463,497     3     4 


Total,      .     .     .    29,880,294  11     3 


PubKc  Income  of  Great- Britain  for  the  year  ended  on 
the  5th  of  January^  1808. 

Net  prodnee  applicable  to  national 
objects,  and  to  payments  into  the 
OUDINARY  REVENUES.  exchequer. 

Total  pemuinefnt  and  annual  du- 
ties, .  i;.38,339,152  13     2| 

Total  small  branches  of  heredi- 
tary revenue,  91,422  14     1\ 
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Net  produce  applicable  to  natioDal 
EXTRAORDINARY  RfiSOUBCES.       objects,  and  tb  payments  into  the 

exchequer. 

Total  war  taxes,                        i;-18,894,514    8  5| 
Total  remainder  of  public  income,    2,864,324  16  o| 
Total,  independent  of  loans,         60,189,414  12  3| 
Loans  paid  into  the  exchequer, 
including  £.  1 ,500,000,  for  ser- 
vice of  Ireland,                           15,257,211  19  3 


Grand  Total,  £.75,446.626  11     6 J 

Amount  of  exchequer-bills,  navy- 
bills,  and  transport-bills,  issu- 
ed for  the  public  service  be- 
tween 5th  Jan,  1807,  and  5th 
Jan.  1808,  and  not  redeemed 
within  that  period. 
In  exchequer-bills,  32,419,900     0    0 

Navy  and  victualling-bills,      1,911,568     8     2 
Transport-bills,  630,415  17     8 


Total,  34,961,884    5  10 


Public  Tficome  of  Ireland  ybr  the  year  ended  tike  5th  of 
January y  1808.    . 

Net  prodace  applicable  to  national 
ORDINARY  REVENUES.  objects,  and  to  payments  into  the 

exchequer. 

Customs  and  excise,  i£.5,097,646    9  4| 

Stamps,_       ^  673,570     2  l| 

Post-office,  86,056  13  4 

Poundage-Jfees,  26,934  14  4^ 

Pell's  fees,  5,386  19  l| 

Duty  on  wrought  plate,  2,898  12  4| 

Casualties,  4,324  12  0 

Total  ordinary  revenues,         5,896,818     1     8f 
16 
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Net  prodoee  applicable  to  ttationai 
EXTRAORDINARY  RESOURCES.        olgeeti»  and  to  pajttciiU  kto  tlie 

exchequer. 

Gained  by  exchange  on  sums  re- 

'    ceived  from  Great-Britain,  <£•  15,973  10     4^ 

Comtmssidners  of  navy  for  ad-- 
vances  by  collectors  in  Ire- 
land, on  account  of  seamais' 
\vages,  &c.  39,459    2    8^ 

From  G.B.  for  profit  of  lotteries,       224,904  10    3  J 

From  county-treasurers,  &c,  for 
treasury-Gid  vances  for  enrolling 
militia,  18,405  17    6 

Do.  for  deficiencies  in  Army  of 


Reserve, 
Other  monies  paid  to  the  public. 

9,115 
49,120 

8 
3 

5 

Appropriated  duties  for  local  objects 

'• 

Linen  manufacture. 
Improvement  of  Dublin, 
Repairs  of  the  Royal  Exchange 

and  commercial  buildings, 
Lagan  navigation, 
Inns  of  Court, 

2,755 
10,464 

2,071 
2,184 
1,111 

6 
9 

19 
18 
10 

1 

2 

6i 
0 

Total  independent  of  loans,     6,272,384  17     5§ 
Loans  paid  into  the  exchequer 
in  the  year  ended  5th  January, 
1808,  2,977,747     4     9 


Grand  Total,  £.9,250,132    2     2f 

Amount  of  exchequer-bills  issu- 
ed for  public  service,  between 
5th  Jan.  1807,  and  5th  Jan. 
1808,  and  not  redeemed  v^ith- 
m  that  period,  400,000    0    O 
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Pt(bUc  Income  of  Great  Britain  far  the  year  ended 
5tk  January f  1809. 

Net  produce  appliegble  to  national 
ORDINARY  REVENUES.  objeoU,  and  to  paymenU  into  the 

exehequer. 

Totdpernianent&ianmiaItaLxe&t£.39fi26,7S9  16    8^ 

Total  small  branches  of  heredi- 
tary revenue,  109»341   16    34 


EXTRAORDINARY  RESOURCES. 

Total  war  taxes,  20,331,523     0     8^ 

Total  remainder  of  public  income,  2,758,958     8     2| 


Total,  independent  of  loans,         63,026,563     1  10| 

Loans  paid  into  the  exchequer  in 
partof^.  10,500,000,  including 
£.2,500,000,  for  service  of  Ire- 
land, 10,102,620  15     6 


Grand  Total,  73,129,183  17     4f 


Amount  of  exchequer-bills,  navy 
and  transport-bills,  issued  for 
public  service  between  5th  Jan. 
1808,  and  5th  Jan.  1809,  and 
mt  redeemed  within  that  pe- 
riod. 
In  exchequer-bills,  39,735,200     0     0 

Navy  and  victualling-bills,       1 ,886, 1 05     5     5 
Transport-bills,  661,968  10    9 


Total,  42,283,273  16     2 


Public  Income  o/*  Ireland,  ybr  the  year  ended  5th  of 
Jamtary,  1809. 

Net  prodaee  applicable  to  national 
objeoti,  and  to  payments  into  the 
exehequer. 

Total  of  ordinary  revenues,         i-. 5,92 1,670    3     5| 
Total  extraordinary  resources,  252,891     9    6| 
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Netprodace  ftfiplieable  to  tiadonal 
oly|ects,  and  to  paymenu  into  the 
.  exeheqaer. 

Total,  inctependent  of  loans,  £.6, 1 74,561  13     Of 
Loans  paid  into  the  exchequer  in 
the  year  ended  dth  Jan.  1809,     5,389,728    0     4| 

Grand  Total,  11,564,289  13    5^ 

Amountof  exchequer-bills,  issu- 
ed for  public  service  between 
5th  Jan.  1808,  and  5th  Jan. 
1 809,  and  iwt  redeemed  within 
that  period,  541,666  13     4 


PvhUc  Income  of  GvezX'lRniaLixi  for  tJieyear  ended  5th 
Jantmry,  1810. 

Total  permanent  and  annual  re- 
venue, 41,976,075     6     3^ 

Tatal  war-taxes,  23,456,321     4     7 

Total  small  branches  of  heredi- 
tary revenue,  208,715     3     4 

Total  remainder  of  public  in- 
come, 4,594,681     5     2 


Total,  independent  of  loans,   70,235,792  18     4  J 
Loans  paid  into  the  exchequer, 
including  £.2,300,000  for  ser- 
vice of  Ireland,                            13,498,621  17     8| 

Grand  Total,  ^£.83,856,614  16     1 


Amount  of  exchequer-bills  issu- 
ed between  5th  Jan.  1809,  and 
5th  Jan.  1 81 0,  and  not  redeem- 
ed within  that  period,  7,510,700    0     O 
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The  cost  of  collecting  this  public  income  amounted 
ia  1797,  on  the  gross  receipt,  to     £.  s.    d.  per  cent. 
Customs,  ,626 

Excise,  4.12    1 

Stamps,  4  17    7 

Taxes,  3  12    5 

In  the  post-qffi.ce  a  lai^e  part  of  the  expense  incur- 
red is  for  the  conveyance  of  letters  by  land  and  sea. 
On  the  whole  revenue,  as  increased  since  1 797,  and 
under  the  change  of  management  of  a  part  of  it,  the 
expense  of  collection,  in  1805,  was  reduced  to 

£,.    s.     d.  per  cent. 
Customs,  5     4     7 

Excise,  .307 

Stamps,  3     5     0 

Nou\  in  1810,  Britain  collects  an  additional  (that 
is,  added  since  1783),  revenue  of  forty-four  millions 
sterling,  at  a  cost  of  rather  less  than  two  per  cent.  In 
the  taxes  there  is  scarcely  any  variation,  as  the  pound- 
age is  uniform.  To  these  charges  nothing  is  to  be 
added  for  defalcations  by  remittances,  or  for  failure 
of  collectors,  receivers,  &c.  &c.  as  there  haTe  not  been 
losses  in  the  public  revenue  to  the  amount  of  more 
than  nine  hundred  pounds  sterling,  (nearly  all  of  which 
has  been  lost  by  letter-carriers,  &c.)  in  the  whole, 
from  these  or  other  causes,  during  some  years  past. 

Compare  this  statement  with  the  cost  of  collecting 
the  public  revenue  in  France,  which  amounts,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Walsh's  calculation,  "  Letter,''  &c.  p. 
149,  to  twenty  per  cent,  at  least;  and  probably  Mr. 
Walsh  has  under-rated  it.  I  have  been  informed,  by 
what  appeared  to  be  good  authority,  (an  intelligent 
general  officer  in  the  French  service)  that  the  average 
cost  of  collecting  the  public  revenue  in  France  now 
amounts  to  full  one-tlnrd  of  the  gross  receipt:  that  is. 
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thirty-three  and  a  third  per  cent,  fraud  and  pecula- 
tion being  qualities  inseparably  attendant  upon  all 
the  officers,  primary  and  subordinate,  of  Napoleon's 
extensive  empire. 

The  Income  of  the  consolidated  Fund  of  Great-Bri- 
tain for  the  year  ended  the  5th  Jan.  li8()6. 

This  income,  which  is  reserved  for  the  payment  of 
the  interest,  management  and  reduction  of  the  public 
debty  the  civil  list,  pensions,  bounties,  &c.  consists  of 
consolidated  customs,  excise,  and  stamps,  of  inci- 
dents, surplus-duties  and  taxes,  arrears  of  duties  and 
taxes,  monies  paid  and  repaid  by  collectors,  treasur- 
ers, &c.  &c.  Its  total  income  in  the  year  ended  5th 
January,  1806,  amounted  to     <£.33,035,501     7  llf 

The  charge  upon  this  income,  consisting  of  pay- 
ments made  to  support  the  civil  list,  the  courts  of 
justice,  the  mint,  salaries  and  allowances  to  sundry 
civil  officers,  pensions  and  bounties,  and  to  discharge 
the  interest,  management  and  reduction  of  the  public 
debt,  for  the  year  ended  5th  of  January,  1806,  a- 
mounted  to  30,188,407     6     9 


Leaving  a  surplus  of  unappropri- 
ated income  amounting  to       <£.2,847,094     1     2 


The  Income  of  the  consolidated  Fund  of  Great- 
Britain  in  the  year  ended  5th  of  January,  1807,  a- 
m,ounted  to  £.34,762,527     15  10|^ 

The  charge  to  30,945,513  17     4^ 

he^xing  ^  surplus  of ,  iJ.3,817,0l3     18  6f 

The  Income  of  the  consolidated  Fund  of  Great- 
Britain  for  the  year  ended  5th  January,  1808,  was 
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dC.36,483,053     7  11 
Tte  charge  was,  32,643,738  12    9| 


Leaving  a  mrplus  of,  £.3,839,314  15     \\ 

The  Income  of  the  consolidated  Fund  of  G.  Bri- 
tain for  tl:^e  year  ended  5th  Jan.  1800,  was, 

£.37,214,699     5     6 
The  charge  was,  32,747.753    4     7| 

Leaving  a  surplus  of  <£.4,466,943     0  10| 

The  Income  of  the  consolidated  Fund  for  the  year 
ended  5th  Jad.  1810,  was,         £.41,441,771     0     0 
The  c&ar^^  was,  34,4^1,996    0    0 

Leaving  a  w;p/icj9  of  7,018,775    0    0 


The  Income  of  the  consolidated  Fund  of  Ireland 
for  the  year  ended  5th  January,  1808,  and  consisting 
of  balance  on  the  consolidated  Fund  remaining  in  the 
Exchequer  on  the  5th  January,  1807,  of  custom  and 
excise-duties,  stamp*duties,  post-office  revenue,  duty 
on  wrought  plate,  poundage-fee,  pell-fee,  repayments,, 
gain  by  exchange,  loans,  exchequer-bills,  and  profit 
oflotteries,  amounted  to,  £.8,644,999  12     0| 

The  charge  for  the  same  year,  including  payment 
of  interest  and  management  of  Irish  public  debt,  de- 
bentures, exchequer-bills,  lottery-prizes,  inland  navi- 
gations, improvements,  repayments,  civil  list,  pen- 
sions, permanent  Parliament  payments,  military  pur- 
poses, vote  of  credit,  and  annual  grants,  amounted  to, 
'  8,346,884     2  10 


Leaving  a  WTT^/fij  of  £.    298,115    9    2| 

■  I  I       I  .1        nil  «■!    Ill  I      ■■» 

The  Income  of  the  consolidated  Fund  of  Ireland 
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for  the  year  ended  5th  January,  1809,  was, 

i).  11, 013,454     1     6 
The  cAar^^  was,  9,277,164    2  llf 

Leaving  a  ^rjt^/w*  of,  <£.  1,736,289  18     6| 

The  net  produce  of  the  permanent  taxes  in  Great- 
Britain,  consisting  of  customs,  excise,  stamps,  inci- 
dents, and  duties,  was,  in  the  year  ending 

5th  Jan.  1805,  ,£.29,312,483  10    5| 

5th  Jan.  1806,  31,795,110     3     4 

5th  Jan.  1807,  33,549,032     0    9J 

5th  Jan.  1808,  34,251,816     7     2 

5th  Jan.  1809,  35,287,788     2  10 

5th  Jan.  1810,  '  37,448,926     7     3j 

Public  Expenditure  of  Great-Britain  for  the  year 

ended  5th  January,  1806, 

1.  LUerest  of  the  permanent  ««- 
redeemed  national  debt  of  G. 
Britain,  including  annuities  for 
lives,  and  years,  19,598,305  18  11^ 

Charges  of  mana^em£nty  27 1 ,91 1   11     9| 

Reduction  oi  nation?!  A^i,         7,615,167     7     9| 

Total,  £.27,485,384  18  7 


2.  Interest  on  exchequer-bills,  i;478,316  3  3^ 

3.  The  civil  list,  958,000  O  0 

4.  Courts  of  Justice,  59,350  17  3 
Mint,  14,686  10  6 
Allowances  to  the  royal  fami- 
ly, pensions,  &c.  278,281  4  Oj 

Salaries  and  allowances,  ^^282  9  6 

Bounties,  491,583  12  11    | 


Total  of  3d  and  4th  heads.     £.1,827,184  10     6i 
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'  PnbHc  Expenditure^  &c. 

5.  Civil  govmiment  of  Scotland,  £.  86,918  15    3| 

6.  Payments  in  anticipation  of 
exchequer-receipts,  as  boun- 
ties, pensiotks,  &c.  646,000  14    7 

7.  The  navy,  14,466,998    3    5^ 

8.  The  ordnance,  4,732^286     I     3 

II     nil  !■       I  ■    >  I I    l-^^^i 

9.  The  army,  10,758,342  12  11 
Extraordinary  services,  (includ- 
ing remittances,  as  subsidies 

to  foreign  powers),  6,261,386  16    2- 

Total,  ,(6.17,019,729    9     I 

10.  Loans,  remittances,  and  ad- 
vances to  other  countries*— to 

Ireland,  3,211,062  10    0 


11.  Miscellaneous  services — ^at 

home,                                          2,566,091  19  6 

abroad,       279,636    8  5^ 

Total,                            i:.2,845,728     7  11^ 

Total  public  expenditore,             73,799,609  14  Of 

Deduct  loan,  &c.  for  Ireland,        3,21 1,062  10  0 

Total  expenditure  ofG.  Britain,  £70,588,547    4  0| 

Total  public  expenditure  of  Great-Britain  for  the 

Tear  ended  5th  Jan.  1807,            71,010,718  16  9^ 

6th  Jan.  1808,             7 1 ,989,390    4  10 

6th  Jan.  1809,             79,391,345  15  2| 

6th  Jan.  1810,            83,099,186    0  0 

17 
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Public  expenditure  of  Ireland  for  the  year  ended 

§th  January  1808. 

1.  i»*em^ofdebt,  ,£.2,372,035    2  2 

Charge  of  mana^em&Ur  32^996  11  Of 

22^iec^io»  of  national  debt,  954,045    8  if 

Total,  .  i).a,359,077     1  4j 


2.  Interest  on  excbequer-bills,  &,890    8    2 

3.  Issues  for  purposes  appointed 
by  the  Parliament  of  Ireland 

prior  to  the  Union,                .^         17,490    5  3| 

4.  Issues    from    appropriated 

funds  for  local  purposes,                /1 5, 11 0    2  0 

5.  Civil  list,                                          149,642    3  0 
Pensions,                                       .    89,639     6  2| 

1  OtWer  permanent  charges,              188,692  18  ll| 
#.  Payments  in  anticipation  of 

exchequer-receipfo,  as  boun4   .  £ 

ties,  &c.                                            204,171,    «  .3| 

r^  Ordnance,           ,           >               519,184    .4  6^ 

6.  Army,                                          3,410,694  14  7^ 
^,  Miscellaneous  services,                 512,  id7  14  2 
40.  Vote  of  credit,                               90,455     6  5| 

Total  expenditure,              .£.8,566, 1 65  1 1  l| 

r    Public  Expenditure  of  Ireland  for  the  year  emlSl 

5th  of  Jan  1809,                           d£.9,536,295     0  7 


The  question  now  is,  what  are  the  m^ana  .which 
enable  Britain  to  support  this  annual  burden  of  taxa* 
lion  and  expenditure? 

This  question  will  be  satisfactorily  answered  by 
r  exhibiting-*^  view  of  the  actual  condition  of  her  na- 
tional resources,  in  commerce,  manufactures,  agri- 
culture, finances,  and  population. 


iHBdOVi^Ef  OF  THB  BftlTtSH  $ff FIRS.         1^ 

II  is  remarked  by  Mr.  Burke,  Vol  8th,  pp.  414 — 
417  of  his  \!vorks,  that  in  all  farmer  hostilities,  the 
British  ^^i^or'^  gradually  declined  in  value,  and  then, 
with  one  single  exception,  ascended  again,  till  they 
reached  and  passed  the  level  of  the  preceding  peace. 
£ut  this  was  always  a  work  of  time.  In  Queen  Anne's 
war,  whiph  began  in  1 70^,  ten  years  elapsed  before 
this  was  effected ;  and  nine  years  were  necessary  for 
the  same  operation,  in  the  war  of  1739.  In  the  sevea 
year»  waivwhich  began  in  1755,  the  exports  mounted 
above  the  peace-mark  in  the  fourth  year.  In  the 
American  war,  the  exports  never  reached  their  peace 
elevation.  In  the  lirst  French  revolutionary  war,  the 
tide  ebbed  in  1793,  but  rushed  back  again  with  a 
bore  in  the  following  year;  and  from  that  time  conti«* 
nued  to  swell  and  run  every  successive  year  higher 
aod  higher  into  all  the  ports  of  Britain.  The  value 
of4he  exports  in  1796  above  those  of  the  year  1792, 
(the  mere  increase  of  commerce  during  the  war)  wsfs. 
equal  to  the  average  value  of  all  the  exports  during 
the  wars  of  William  and  Anne.  The  true  balance  of 
trade  in  favor  of  Britain  amounted  on  a  medium  of 
the  four  years  preceding  January,  1796,  to  upwards  . 
of  ^.6,500,000  per  annum,  excluding  the  profits  a- 
rising  from  her  East  and  West-India  trade,  which 
was  more  than  iJ.4,000,000  per  annum,  and  excluding 
the  profits  derived  from  her  fisheries^  So  that,  in- 
cluding the  fisheries,  without  reckoning  what  the 
puUic  creditors  themselves  pay  to  themselves,  aiid 
without  taking  one  shilling  from  the  stock  of  the. 
landed  interest,  the  colonies,  the  oriental  possessions, 
the  skill,  the  industry,  the  commerce,  and  the  navi- 
gation of  Britain  are  every  year  pouring  a  new  annual 
ca/nY^  into  her  dominions.  - 

.  Mr.  M'ArthuT,inh\s'*PoliticalandFinancialFacts,'' 
j8^:.  .pp.  2lQ — a^  observes,  that  since  the  retolution  in 
1688,  in  every  war,  except  those  of  1756  arid  1793, 
the  British  exports,  compared  with  those  of  the  pre- 
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ceding peacef  were  always  much  diminished;  but  sooa 
after  the  return  of  peace^  they  rose  beyond  their  for- 
mer level;  as  shewn  by  the  following  average  esti- 
mates. 

Annual  average  of  exports  for  three  years  peacef 
from  1699  to  1701,  mclusive,      i;,7,237,3ll     0    0 

Three  years  war  from  1 703,  to 
1705,  inclusive,  6,165,966    0    0 


Annual  average  excess  in  3  years 
peace,  1,371,345     0    0 


Annual  average  of  exports  for  four  years  peace, 
from  1735  to  1738,  inclusive,    £.12,324,078     0    0 

Four  years  war,  from  1739  to 
1742,  inclusive,  10,345,901     0    0 


Annual  average  excess  in  4  years 
peace,  <£.I,969,17^     0    0 


Annual  average  of  Exports  imfive  years  peace,  from 
1750  to  1754,  inclusive,  c£.13,9&8,479     0     0 

Five  years  war  from  1757,  to 
1761,  inclusive,  15,989^552     CO 


Excess  in  5  years  war,  £•  1 ,99 1 ,073     O^    0 


Annual  average  value  of  exports  for^wyears/?ear^, 
from  1764  to  1768,  inclusive,   £.16,075,301     O    0 

Five  years  war,  fix>m  1776  to 
1780,  inclusive,  13,918,677    X)     0 


Excess  in  5  years  peace,  £^2,057,624    0    0 


Annual  average  of  exports  for  Jive  ymrs  peace,  from 
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WW  to  1 788,  inclusive,  de.l7,3l7,70S  0    0 

For  five  years  ti?«r,  from  1796 

to  180O,  inclusive,  34,145,076  0    0 


Annual  average  excess  of  ex- 
ports during  five  years  of  ti;ar,  <£.  1 6,827,373    0    0 

And  notwithstfgtnding  Buonaparte's  blockading  de-f^ 
crees,  and  their  various  reinforcements  by  himself 
and  by  his  obsequious  vassal-states,  in  the  years  1806, 
1807, 1808,  1809,  1810,  the  commerce  of  Britain  is 
not  yet  ruined*  During  the  latterpart  of  1 808  and  the 
beginning  of  1809  the  fright  of  British  shipping  ave- 
ra^  from  i28  to  ,£10  a  ton  on  the  voyage,  and  half 
that  sum  on  the  passage ;  so  inadequate  was  the 
whole  tonnage  of  Britain  to  carry  on  her  extensive 
trade.  For  some  years  previous  to  these  blockading 
decrees  and  edicts  the  ordinary  price  of  freight  in 
Britain  amounted  to  from  <£3  to  <£4  a  ton  on  the  voy^ 
a^,  aiid  from  thirty  to  forty  shillings  on  the  passage. 

The  progressive  prosperity  of  Britain  will  appear 
by  stating  the  extent  of  her  trade  and  navigation 
during  the  lapse  of  the  last  twenty  or  more  years, 
and  noting  their  gradual  increase.  Mr.  Rose  in  his 
''  Brief  Mvamination,''  &c.  before  alluded  to,  thus  rates 
the  British  shipping,  imports,  and  exports,  for  the  years 
1784  and  1805;  showing  the  great  iner^o^e  in  this  de- 
partment of  national  wealth  during  the  course  of 
twenty  years,  more  than  ten  of  which  were  employed 
in  sustaining  the  burdens  of  the  most  expensive  and 
trying  war  ever  recorded  in  the  annals  of  human 
history. 

Navigation.  1784.  1805. 

Shipping  belonging  to  Great       ^  rp^^ 

Britain   and  her  colonies,      ^  "^^         ^^' 

Ireland  not  included,  1 ,301,000  2,226,000 
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Number  of  seamea  employed       1784.  1805, 

in  that  shippings  in  the  mer- 

chwt's  service,                         101,870  152  649 
C(mmi£rce. 

Imparts  from  British  colonies        <£  <^ 

and  Indian  pos8essions,        6,751,000  13,271,000 

from  Ireland,                 1,820,000  3,010,000 

from  foreign  countries,  6,573,000  13,221,000 

TqXxiX  Imports,  15,144,000  29,502,000 

■" »■--■■   ■■■—»■.■»  ■ .  ■  ^i 

Exports  of  British  mapufac* 
tures  to  British  posses- 
sions, 3,757,000  '  9,322,000 

Exports  to  foreign  countries,     7,5 1 7,000  14,61 3,000 

Total  Exports,  11,274,000  23,935,000 

Exports  of  foreign  merchan* 

disc,  3,846,000  12,227,000 

The  above  are  the  official  or  custom-house  vaU 
nations,  according  to  rules  established  in  1696.  But 
the  real  value  of  the  exports  of  British  manufactures, 
in  the  two  periods  were,  for  1784,  <£  18,603,000;  for 
1805,  ij41,068,000. 

Mr,  M'Arthur,  p,  8  of  his  work  before  cited,  ex- 
plains the  difference  between  the  ifficial  and  the  teal 
value  of  British  imports  and  exports  to  be  full  se* 
venty  per  cent,  in  favor  of  the  real  value ;  thus  in  th9 
year   ending    5th   January,       offidst  ReainAoe. 

1801,  the  exports  oi  British         £  £ 

manufactures  amounted  to,    24,4 1 1 ,067  4 1 ,498,81 3 
of  foreign  merchandise,  to       1 7,466, 1 45  29, 1 72,449 

*«  '    ' r 

Total,  41,877,213  70,671,262 

To  which  add  the  real  value    , 

of  imports  into  Britain  du* 

ring  that  year,  45,000,000 
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Totel  BrittiA  exports  and  im-  — h . 

ports  fiwr  one  year^  ^1  I6,67l,26a 

.  N.  B.  In  some  instances  the  real  is  more  than  a 
imdredper  cent  above  the  o^cial  value. 

Sir  Frederick  Morton  Eden,  Bart  in  his  ''Address 
im  the  MaritiiUfie  Rights  oj  Great  Britain,^''  published 
b  LoBdon  in  1808,  advises  the  following  ac/c^i^ion^ 
))er  cent,  to  be  made  to  the  official  values  of  the  fol- 
lowing articles,  in  order  to  bring  them  up  to  their 
reai  Value  According  to  their  average  money-prices 
in  the  European  market. 

^  Northern  European  produce  imported,  rate  per 
i&U.  to  he  added:  QbjLj  rough,  75;  hemp,  rough,  190; 
hides,  100;  linseed,  140;  skins,  calf,  100;  geneva, 
200;  tallo\^,  140;  tar,  25 ;  sheep's  wool,  190;  linen 
^arn,   100. 

Soathe^d  European  produce  imported,  rate  per 
cent,  lo  be  lu^cf:  currants,  90;  raisins,  140;  silk, 
40;  brandy,  110;  Portugal  #wine,  140;  other  wines, 
200;  Spanish  wool,  200. 

Americati  and  colonial  produce  imported,  rate  per 
tent  to  be  ddded:  wh^at  flour,  1 50 ;  cotton  wool,  150; 
hides,  80;  skins  and  furs,  100. 

Perhaps  a  little  more  detail  in  a  matter  of  such 
ifflportance  as  the  trade  and  navigation  of  Britain 
are  to  herself  a,nd  to  the  world,  may  be  pardoned ; 
the  foilowing  facts  are  taken  from  "  Accounts  pre- 
seeded  io  the  House  of  Commons  respecting  the  Trade 
md  N^^gatiofi  $/  Great  Britain,^'  for  the  years  ended 
tm  the  Sth  of  Jianuary,  1806,  1807,  1808,  and  1809, 
ttnd  ordered  to  be  printed  on  the  20th  24th  March, 
1S06;  23d  25th  March,  1 807;  1 0th  24th  March,  1 808; 
Sd  24&  March,  1809;  and  also  from  ^Accounts 
pnesenied  to  ttie  House  of  Commons  respecting  the 
Trnde  dmd  Navigation  of  ^Ireland,"'  for  four  years 
ended  5tb  January,  1808,  and  1809;  ordered  to  be 
printed  14th  March,  1808,  and  6th  March  1809. 

I 


I 
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Ad  account  of  the  value  of  all  imports  into  and  all 
exports  from  Great  Britain  for  twenty^^me  years» 
ending  5th  January,  1809. 


Official  valutof imports. 


Official  vaiue  of  exports. 


tean  end- 
Jm*  _ 

1789, 
1790, 
1791, 
1792, 
1793, 
1794, 
1795, 
1796, 
1797, 
1798, 
1799, 
1800, 
1801, 
1802, 
1803, 
1804, 
1805, 
1806, 
1807, 
1808, 
1809, 


From  EMt>Iiidiet 
andChiiui. 

3,453,897 
3,362,545 
3,149,870 
3,698,713 
2,701,547 
3,499,023 
4,458,475 
5,760,810 
3,372,689 
3,942,384 
7,626,930 
4,284,805 
4,942,275 
5,424,441 
5,794,906 
6,348,887 
5,214,621 
6,072,160 
3,746,771 
3,401,509 
3,724,893 


Framall  other  parts. 

U757i37272 
14,458,557 
15,981,015 
15,971,069 
16,957,810 
15,757,693 
17,830,418 
16,976,079 
19,814,630 
17,071,572 
20,230,959 
22,552,626 
25,628,329 
27,371,115 
25,647,412 
2l,643;577 
23,986,869 
24,273,451 
25,094,089 
25,406,330 
23,784,516 


BritUh  produce  and"  Fotngn  ncithui> 
nuurafiwcarei.  fiie. 


12,724,719 
13,779,506 
14,921,084 
16,810,018 
18,336,851 
13,892,268 
16,724,402 
16,338,213 
19,102,220 
16,903,103 
19,672,503 
24,084,213 
24,304,283 
25,699,809 
26,993,129 
22,252,027 
23,935,793 
25,003,308 
27,403,653 
25,190,762 
26,692,288 


4,747,618 

5,561,042 

5,199,037 

5,921,976 

6,568,348 

6,497,911 

(0,022,680 

10,785,125 

11,416,693 

12,013,907 

13,199,274 

11,907,116 

18,847,735 

16,601,892 

19,127,833 

11,540,359 

13,532,306 

12,227,237 

13,451,632 

13,521,743 

1 1,684,207 


Total  tn^MM^s  for  1806, 
1807, 
1808, 
1809, 

Toissl  exports  for  1806, 
1807, 
1808, 
1809, 


OAcial.  Real  valae. 

^30,345,611  .£51,653,492 

28,840,860  47,989,641 

28,807,839  47,684,321 

27,509,400  46,138,479 

37,230,545  66,869,743 

40,865,285  72,984,965 

38,712,505  69,132,531 

38,326,495  68,972,437 
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Real 'value  of  British  manufactures  exported, 

1806,  £42,341,796 

1807,  46,149,632 

1808,  42,793,416 

1809,  44,902,637 


Real  value  of  imports  and  exports,  for 


1806, 
1807, 
1808, 
1809, 


i;i  15,523,235 
120,974,606 
116,816^9 
115,180,916 


Account  of  the  value  of  all  imports  into,  and  all 
exports  from  Ireland  for  fpur  years,  ending  5th  Jan- 
uary, 1809. 


Yancnd- 
iagnli 
An. 


1806 
1807 
1808 
1809 


OfieisI  wine  of  impcurtk 

2       TIT 

5,756,214104 
5,605,964161 
6,637,907167; 
7,129,507  11  li 


Offlaal  nhie  of  export!. 


Iriib 


£  s.  d. 
5,059,867  13  10 
5,030,722  15  10 
5,307,80616  4 
5,696,897   5  5j 


Foreign  merduuidise. 

6 
2 


£     s, 
142,481  4 
157,443  2 
150,370  3  8^ 
235,694  611^ 


The  real  value  of  Irish  produce 
and  manufactures  exported  in 
the  year  ending  5th  January, 
1808,  computed  at  the  average 
prices  current,  was,  10,110,385 

5th  January,  1809,  12,577,517 


3 
10 


6| 
11 


In  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  23d  of  January, 
1810,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  Mr.  Percivsd, 
said,  "The  effects  of  the  Orders  in  Council,  which  the 
two  noble  lords  (Lord  Grenville  and  Lord  Graejf)  had 
lepresented  as  most  impolitic,  and  as  big  with  ruin 
to  the  commerce  of  Britain,  had  now  been  deter- 
mined by  the  evidence  oi facts.  They  had  been  pro- 

18 
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ductive  of  the  most  beneficial  consequences.  He  vr^ 
Imppy  to  have  it  in  his  power  to  state  that  the  trade 
of  Great  Britain  in  the  year  ending  October,  1809, 
Tvas  greater  than  in  the  most  prosperous  period. 
The  export  of  British  manufactures  and  of  foreign 
produce  exceeded  by  seven  millions  sterling  that  of 
the  most  favourable  year  of  war  and  by  ten  milUons 
that  of  any  year  of  peace  J'  And  accordingly  we 
learn  from  "  An  Account  of  the  net  produce  paid  into 
the  Exchequer  of  the  Duties  on  Customs  for  1807, 
1808,  1809,  and  1810,"  and  also  from  "  An  account  of 
tlie  net  produce  paid  into  the  Exchequer  of  Duties  of 
Excise  for  1807,  1808,  1809,  and  1810,  "ordered  by 
the  Honorable  House  of  Comm<Mis  to  be  printed 
May  14th,  1810;  that* the  real  value  of  ihe  exports 
from  Britain  in  the  year  ending  £  s.  d. 

5th  January,  1810,  amounted  to     87,643,295  13  5 

The  Tiet  produce  of  the  customs 

was,  12,521,761 


The  Exports  to  Germafiy  alone 

were,  8,000,000 


Whereas  in  times  of  peace  they 
did  not  exceed  an  annual  ave- 
rage of,  1,900,000 


And  these  exports  to  Germany 
in  the  year  ending  5th  January 
1810,  exceeded  the  whole  that 
was  annually  exported  to 
France,  Flanders,  Holland, 
and  Germany  in  time  ofpeate 
by  the  sum  of,  2,600;000 


The  following  statement  shows  .ttie  value  official 
and  rea^of  the  imports  and  e:!(ports  between  Britc^ii 
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and  the  United  States  in  the  years  ending  the  5th 
January,  1807,  1808,  1809,  and  1810;  and  also  the 
Talue  of  British  exports  to  all  parts  of  America,  ex^ 
elusive  of  the  United  States  during  the  same  period. 

Imports  into  Britain  from  the 
United  States,  for  the  year 
ending  5th  January,  1807, 

1808, 

1809, 

1810, 
Exports  of  British  produce 
and  manufactures  into  the 
United  States  for  the  year 
ending  5th  January,  1807,     8,613,122  12,865,551 

1808,  7,921,120  12,097,942 

1809,  3,992,059     5,302,866 

1810,  4,564,798     7,146,203 


OBtUL 

Realtitae. 

1,999,884 

4,360,743 

2,847,522 

6,531,410 

836,480 

1,751,986 

2,364,503 

5,987,642 

British  exports  to  all  Ame- 
rica exclusive  of  the  United 
States,  for  the  year  ending 
5th  January,  1807,     5,746,903     8,164,592 

1808,  6,103,241   8,745,462 

1809,  13,465,798  18,173,056 

1810,  15,645,980  20,659,021 


Greatest  year  of  British  exports 

to  the  United  States,  ending 

6th  January,  1807,  12,865,551 

Least  year  of  export,   1809,  5,302,866 

Decrecise  of  British  exports,  7,562,685 

Least  year  of  British  exports  to  all 

America  exclusive  of  the    United 

States,  ending  5th  January,      1807,       8,164,592 
Greatest  year  of  exports,  1810,     20,659,021 
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Increase  of  British  exports,  c£l2,494,429 

From  which  deduct  the  deci^ease  of  7,562,685 


And  the  balance  in  favor  of  Britain  is,         4,931,744 

To  which  must  be  added  all  the  profit  derived  to 
Britain  by  employing  her  own  shipping  and  sending 
her  own  goods  direct  to  the  Spanish  and  Portugueze 
colonies,  instead  of  suffering  them,  as  heretofore  has 
been  done,  to  be  transmitted  in  American  bottoms 
and  for  the  benefit  of  the  merchants  of  these  United 
States;  which  addition  together  with  the  greater  ex- 
portation would  give  an  increase  of  commercial  profit 
to  Britain  amounting  at  least  to  eight  millions  ster- 
ling annually. 

So  effective  are  the  decrees  of  Buonaparte  to  de- 
stroy the  trade  of  Britain.  In  good  truth  every  year 
of  progressive  national  industry  and  of  continually 
accumulating  national  stock  or  capital,  must  con- 
siderably increase  the  annual  quantity  of  British 
commerce;  for  the  attempts  of  the  French  ruler  to 
annihilate  the  trade  of  the  whole  world  cannot  coun- 
tervail the  habits  and  the  wants  of  mankind,  who  are 
.  compelled  in  the  present  situation  of  human  affairs 
more  than  ever  to  have  recourse  to  Britain,  as  the  only 
market  which  can  supply  them  with  many  articles 
of  indispensable  necessity,  as  well  as  of  convenience 
and  comfort.  Meanwhile  Britain  herself  is  every 
year  becoming  more  and  more  independent  of  all  for- 
eign nations,  on  account  of  the  rapid  advances  of  her 
home  and  colonial  trade  in  supplying  all  her  wants. 

The  '^Literary  Panorama^'  Vol.  5,  pp.  625 — 642 
—1057— 1068,— Vol.  8,  pp.  370—388—412,  con- 
tains ofiScial  documents,  printed  by  order  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  on  29th  of  June  1808,  and  14th 
May  1 8 1 0 — and  relating  to  "  the  trade  and  conmierce 
of  Great  Britain  ;  the  effect  of  the  ware-Jwusing  sys- 
tem, Sfc.  tables  of  navigation^  shippings  ^c,  of  Great- 
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Britain  for  six  years y  ending  Jammry  1808 ;'' — and 
also  "  Accounts  of  the  net 'produce  paid  into  the  Ex- 
chequer  of  the  duties  and  customs,  excise,"  &c.  &c.  &c. 
for  the  years  1804—1805—1806—1807—1808— 
1809 — 1810.  From  the  different  pages  of  the  Lit- 
erary Panorama  above  cited,  the  following  facts  and 
observations  are  taken. 

The  advantages  of  commerce  are  reciprocal,  in  re- 
gard to  nations  as  vfrell  as  to  individuals  ;  and  so  are 
the  disadvantages  of  its  suspension;  if  A  will  not  sell 
to  B,  B  will  not  buy  of  A,  and  then  the  question  ari- 
ses, which  will  suffer  the  most  injury  by  a  stoppage  of 
the  accustomed  trade.  The  answer  is  obvious;  he  who 
has  fca^f  resources  in  himself.  But  not  now  to  enter  up- 
on the  discussion  of  this  subject,  nor  to  maintain  the 
absolute  independence  of  Britain  as  yet  upon  all  for^ 
eign  nations ;  it  may  be  allowable  to  state  certain 
/arte  which  might  have  a  tendency  to  diminish  the 
anxiety  of  those  who  think  that  she  is  altogether  de- 
pendant upon  the  countries  which  obey  the  mandates 
of  Buonaparte.  When  the  nations  of  the  world  come 
to  wind  up  their  commercial  accounts,  the  enemies  of 
Britain  will  infallibly  discover  themselves  to  be  the  lo- 
sers by  the  present  war  against  trade.  The  result 
to  her  cannot  fail  to  be  the  rendering  her  more 
completely  adequate  to  supply  all  her  own  wants  ; 
whatever  be  the  lot  and  condition  of  other  countries, 
in  consequence  of  those  plans  which  have  her  ruin  for 
their  professed  object. 

Divine  Providence  has  blessed  Britain  with  a  fer- 
tile soil,  which  is  now  made  to  yield  a  greater  abun- 
dance of  produce  than  ever,  by  an  improved  and 
improving  system  of  agriculture ;  her  inexhaustible 
supply  of  coal  enables  her  to  keep  her  manufacturing 
machinery  in  motion,in  spite  of  all  the  attempts  of  her 
enemies  to  stop  it.  Her  internal  intercourse  by  roads, 
canals  and  bridges,  is  unparalleled  for  facility  and 
speed ;  and  quite  independent  of  the  likes  or  dislikes 
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of  any  foFeigu  power.  Her  being  circled  by  the 
ocean  enables  her  to  make  continual  improvemente 
10  all  her  public  affairs,  without  receiving  any  hint 
from  a/(i^*^i^  ambassador  that  she  is  advancing  too 
rapidly  in  wealth,  population  and  power,  to  suit  the 
views  of /li^  master.  And  so  Jew  are  the  conniBodi- 
ties  that  she  now  receives  from  other  coutttriesi, 
which  her  own  dominions  cannot  supply,  that  Bri- 
pmnia  with  her  family  may  be  pronounced  almost,  if 
not  quite,  independent  of  all  the  nations  on  earth. 
The  c\i\eiindi^[^ensahle  articles  which  she  ctt  prese»t 
derives  from  foreign  countries  are-^^oo?,  hemp^  igrm, 
timber^  tar^  taUow^  hideSy  cotton^  dye-woods^  te^y  wia^y 
and  brandy. 

Fkuv  is  the  parent  of  the  great  staple  article  of  the 
North  of  Ireland — Unen;  and  the  ^e«<^  necessary  for 
the  propagation  of  this  plant  has  been  hitherto  supr 
plied  by  foreign  countries  ;  originally  from  Holland, 
lately  from  the  United  States.  The  reason  for  this 
importation  is  that  the  flax  intended  to  be  used  in 
manufacture  is  pulled  before  it  has  completely  ripen- 
ed its  seed ;  at  which  time  it  is  supposed  to  be  more 
tender,  and  capable  of  being  wrought  into  a  liner 
cloth.  But  the  Irish  may  either  let  their  own  crop 
mature  its  seed,  and  so  supply  their  demand,  or  ob- 
tain flax-seed  in  sufficient  abundance  from  Sicily, 
from  Gi:eece,  from  the  Baltic,  and  from  Cai>ada. 

Hemp  also  can  be  obtained  in  sufficient  quantities 
from  Ireland,  from  Canada,  and  from  the  East-In- 
dies. The  dependance  of  Britain  upon  Russia  for 
this  article  has  nearly,  if  not  entirely  ceased.  A 
public  Report  dated  in  Jan.  1809,  says,—"  The  cul- 
ture of  heiup  is  rapidly  extending  in  Cimada,aBd  there 
is  much  reason  to  hope  that  in  a  few  years  we  shall 
through  this  medium  be  rendered  independent  of  the 
foreign  markets.  Several  hundred  tons  were  grown 
during  the  last  year  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mon- 
treal, Camden,  Howard  on  the  Thames^  and  in  ma- 
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ay  ports  of  Upper-Canada;  and  twenty  looms  and 
rope*w^aiks  were  ^isitablisfaed  during  timt  period. 
The  ordinary  produce  of  clean  and  dressed  t^mp  of 
tbeft*]^  quality  is  from  six  to  seven  hundred  ^mgkt 
p«-acpe." 

Tke  operation  of  converting  Britidt  Iron  into  steei 
ks  been  so  greatly  improved  under  the  eocourage- 
mesAoi tecent  patents,  that  Britain  has  now  very  Ut^ 
Ue  demand  for  foreign  iron.  The  ordinary  iron<4no&- 
gery  also  never  exhibited  such  good  iron  as  withift 
the^  few  years  past ;  so  that  for  all  general  pnrpo- 
seB  a  decided  preference  is  given  to  Britfehover  for- 
eign iron.  A  little  more  ingenuity  in  this  diredtiou 
might  produce  British  bar-iron  superior  to  &atof 
Russia.  The  Armed  Newtraiitff  ia  1780,  first  indu- 
ct thte  imta^masters  of  Britain  ^eettmUy  to  improve 
their  <;o<iin»odity ;  und  the  trade  in  Rmsian  iron  has 
b^efi  ^iHMinishing- ever  since.  In  all  probability  dur- 
io^'^t/epresent  non-intercowrse  with  that  coutitry,  da- 
tiog  from  the  autumn  of  1807,  the  British  improve- 
meMs  miaiy  be  perfiscted  ;  and  consequently  when 
Rffssia^ffiay  a^in  be  disposed  to  supply  Britain  she 
will  And  fW)  demand  in  tkat  market  for  her  commo- 
dity. T^  importation  of  bar-iron  into  Britain 
was  diikinished  from  twenty  tkonsand  to  t^  thow- 
sand  tons  so  long  since  as  the  year  1808 ;  owing  to 
the  ^eceat  great  improvements  in  British  bar^iron. 
fi^  the  esfporMtim  of  iron  has  increased  while  the 
inyif&rMtioH  hwi  diminished;  for  of  twenty  thousand 
tons  impor*^  in  the  year  18()4,  jMily  three  thousand 
me  htmldfiedand  sixty  were  sent  abroad;  tvhereasof 
Ae  Mil  thousoM  toiis  itnported  in  the  year  1808,  Jive 
thouaemd^  nine  hundred  and  sixty-Jite  tons  were  expor- 
ted ;  littie  more  than  Jomr  thousand  tdns  being  re- 
tai^6d  for  home-coftsumption.  And  in  the  year 
ending  April  1810,  the  importation  of  bar-iron  fell 
dowta  below  eigM  thousand,  while  its  exportMirm 
moimted  to  nearly  «to«»  thfmsand  tons. 
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Timber  is  not  supplied  by  the  British  Isles  insuf-^ 
ficient  quantities  to  meet  the  demand.  Much  for- 
eign timber  is  used  in  building.  In  the  New-Town 
of  Edinbui^h  and  its  adjacencies,  including  miles  of 
streets,  not  a  foot  of  timber  employed  is  of  home- 
growth.  Canada  in  the  year  1808,  supplied  about 
Jiftff  thousand  loads  ;  and  has  increased  the  annual 
supply  ever  since.  Quantities  to  any  extent  might 
be  obtained  from  the  Brazils.  Lai^e  plantations  also 
have  be^i  made  in  Britain  herself  within  these  few 
years  past ;  and  the  cultivation  oimaJiogany  in  India 
is  most  successftil.  The  daiihling  of  the  duties  on 
foreign  timber  by  the  British  Government,  in  1809, 
was  a  measure  of  sound  policy.  It  indicates  a  con- 
viction of  being  able  to  supply  all  wants  from  the 
wood-growth  of  British  dominions,  home  and  coloni- 
al ;  and  also  by  subjecting  foreign  ships  to  extra- 
charges  it  will  in  conseqiience,  lessen  the  profits  of 
their  owners,and  diminish  the  number  of  their  sailors, 
foreigners;  bred  up  to  maritime  experience  at  the 
,  cost  of  Britain  ;  well  acquainted  with  her  coasts ; 
and  to  be  employed  against  her  by  requisition  at  some 
future  time.  For  these  intruders  will  be  substituted 
British  tars ;  and  thus  the  people  of  Britain  will  find 
additional  employment  and  increase  her  national 
strength. 

Tar  is  made  from  the  roots  of  trees  ;  as  timber 
bears  too  high  a  price,  and  is  applicable  to  more 
profitable  purposes.     Hitherto  it  has  not  been  re- 
garded by  the  British,  because  they  could  obtain  it , 
cheaper  from  foreign  countries  than  extract  it  at  j 
home.      But  they  might  now  procure  it  from  the , 
roots  of   their  own    trees ;  particularly  from  the 
stumps  and  roots  of  the  firs  in  North*Britain.     Tar 
has  long  been  rising  in  price,  and  must  continue  to 
rise  ;  because  it  has  become  scarce  even  in  Norway ; 
so  great  has  been  the  consumption  of  the  woods. 
The  trees  around  Ihe  inhabited  parts  being  cut  down,. 
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the  tM>ors  have  farther  to  travel  to  their  labors ; 
whence  the  carriage  of  the  tar  whea  made  augments 
its  price.  Tar  has  beea  evea  imported  iato  Bergea 
itself  from  Archangel.  Canada  ^nd  ^raziY  however 
v^ili  furnish  pitchy  tar^  and  turpentine  in  sufficient 
quantities  as  soon  as  the  market  for  them  in  Britain 
becomes  steady  in  its  demand.  All  this  is  indepen* 
dent  of  the  resources  to  be  found  in  coal-tar ^  which 
possesses  some  valuable  properties. 

The  consumption  of  Tallow  in  Britain  has  long 
exceeded  its  supply ;  the  most  immediate  substitute 
is  oil.  British  tallow  must  be  mixed  with  foreign  in 
order  to  lower  its  hardness  to  a  proper  consistence. 
Brazil  and  South  America  can  furnish  the  whole 
world  with  tallow  ;  as  they  already  supply  the  Lon- 
don market  with  hides. 

Cotton  and  rice  have  for  some  years  past  beai  im- 
ported into  Britain  from  Sterra  Leone;  and  this  part 
of  Africa,  under  proper  encouragement,  will  soon 
greatly  exceed  the  Gold  coast,  in  the  value  of  its  pro- 
ductions. India,  c^n  supply  all  the  silk  which  the 
British  need.  In  a  word,  the  asUi-commercial  efforts 
of  JBuonaparte  and  his  vassals,  have  resulted  in  im- 
poverishing i/iemselvesj  and  in  teaching  Britain  so  to 
avail  herself  of  her  own  resources,  as  to  be  hastening 
rapidly  towards  independence  of  all  other  nations. 

The  following  facts  are  taken  from  the  "  Accounts 
presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  respecting  the 
trade  and  navigation  of  Great- Britain^'  for  the  years 
ended  dth  J^uary,  1806,  1807,  1808,  1809,  1810. 

Number  of  vessels  annually  built  and  registered  in 
the  several  ports  of  the  British  empire,  in  the  years 
ending  5th  January,  1804,  1805,  1806,  1807,  1808, 
1809,  1810. 


Years. 

SMps. 

Tons. 

Years. 

iShips. 

Tons. 

1304, 

991, 

95,079 

1806, 

772, 

69,198 

1805, 

996, 

89,975 
19 

1807, 

770, 

68,000 
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Years.  Skipt.  Tons, 
la08,  760,  62,341 
1809,       854,       78,640 


Years.    Shifis.       Tom.   i 
1810.      1,178,     122.683 


.  Number  of  vessels,  tons,  and  men,  belonging  to 
Britain,  in  the  years  ending  SOtli  September^  1804, 
1805,  1806,  1807,  1808,  1809.  1810. 


Skips. 

England,  14,604. 

Jersey^  78. 

Guernsey,  1 10. 

Man,  4*20. 

Plantati<»8,  2,904. 

Scotland,  2,597. 

Ireland,  1,061. 

Total,  registered 

in  iiis  majesty  » 

dominions, 
Total,  &o. 
Total,  &c 
Total,  &c. 
Total,  &c. 
Total.  &c. 
Total.  &c. 


Tons. 

1,784,085. 

7,037. 

10,058. 

10,009. 

191,509. 

207,810. 

58.062.. 


21,774.  2,268,570. 
22,051.  2,283,392. 
22,182.  2,363,7  U. 
22,3.35.  2,380,991. 
22,646.  2,424,819. 
22,734.  2,482,301. 
23,290.  2,549,683. 


Men. 

115,345. 

649. 

769. 

2,426. 

14,492. 

14,917. 

5,176. 


153,774. 
167,704. 
159,021. 
160,876. 
162,105. 
163,427. 
164,030. 


Years. 
1804> 


1804. 
1805, 
1806. 
1807, 
1808. 
1809. 
1810. 


If  such  foe  the  extent  of  Britain  s^/brpi]^  commerce, 
of  what  extent  must  be  her  intemat  trade;  seeing  that 
the  greatest  and  most  important  branch  of  the  coiUf- 
merce  of  every  nation  is  that  which  is  carried  on  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  towBs  with  those  of  the  coun- 
try? The  townsmen  draw  from  the  people  of  the 
country  the  rude  produce,  for  which  they  pay  by 
sending  back  into  the  country  a  part  of  this  rude 
|m)duce,  manufactured  and  prepared  for  immediate 
use.  Or,  in  other  words,  this  trade  between  town 
and  country,  consists  in  a  given  quantity  of  rude  pro- 
duce being  passed  in  exchange  iot  a  given  quantity 
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of  maQufiurtured  produce.  In  diis  direct  hotne^trade 
two  Uritish  ca^tals  are  employed;  one  hi  putting  in 
motion  the  country-trade,  and  the  other  in  moving 
tiietown^trade;  whereas,  in  her  Joreign  commerce, 
whether  it  be  direct  or  round-about,  there  can  in  ge« 
serai  be  only  one  British  capital  used,  namely,  that 
em{^oyed  in  the  British  exparU;  the  importi  being 
the  produce,  and  consequently  the  capital  of  some 
othier  country; 

Mr,  Burke,  in  VoL  8.  pp.  405 — 412,  of  his  works, 
ohsefrved,  that,  so  long  since  as  the  year  1706,' the  in- 
ternal trade  of  Britain  was  immense,  and  continually 
increasing.  The  exuberant  display  of  wealth  in  the 
shops  of  London,  so  amazed  a  learned  foreigner  of 
distinction,  that  he  said,  ''  tikey  seenied  to  he  bnrsting 
nniA  opulence  into  the  streets.**  The  documents  which 
throw  light  on  this  subject  are  not  many ;  but  they  all 
meet  in  the  same  point,  all  concur  in  exhibiting  an 
incre(t$e.  And  when  such  is  the  vigor  of  British  traf- 
fic in  its  minutest  ramifications,  we  may  be  persuaded 
that  tiie  root  and  the  trunk  are  sound.  When  we 
see  Che  life-blood  of  the  state  circulate  so  freely 
through  the  capillary  vessels  of  the  system,  we  scarce- 
ly need  inquire  if  the  heart  performs  its  functions  a- 
right.  The  trade  has  grown  loo  big  for  the  ancient 
limits  of  art  and  nature;  the  streets,  the  lanes,  the 
shores,  the  river  Thames  itself,  are  impeded,  ob- 
structed, choked  up  by  the  commei'cial  wealth  of 
Britain ;  witness  the  multiplication  of  canals,  roads, 
and  bridges  over  all  the  kingdom,  and  the  great  tra- 
ding improvements  in  all  the  chief  sea  ports  of  the 
British  Isles,  within  the  last  twenty  years.  And  if 
we  examine  the  British  shipping,  as  indicated  in  the 
report  of  the  entries  inwards  and  outwards,  from  the 
year  1802  to  1810,  we  shall  find  that  ^e  home-trade 
of  Britain  has  every  successive  year  employed  a 
greater  quantity  of  tonnage,  and  a  iai^er  number  of 
taea. 
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Some  notion  may  be  formed  of  the  magnitude  of 
Britain's  internal  trade,  by  the  following  valuation  of 
Meux's  brewery,  made  in  the  year  1808,  by  order  of 
the  court  of  chancery.  The  whole  of  the  plant,  com- 
prising the  brew-houses,  ware-houses,  mills,  coppers, 
vats,  with  the  dwelling-house,  counting-houses,  sta- 
bles, and  every  other  building  on  the  premises,  cost 
the  proprietors  more  than  <£.200,000.  The  establish- 
ment brews  190,000  barrels  of  porter  annually;  one 
third  of  which  is  sent  into  the  country.  The  house 
has  for  ten  years  past,  i.e.  from  1798  to  1808,  paid 
amiually  into  the  hands  of  their  banker  from  half  a 
million  to  eight  hundred  thomand  pounds  sterling. — 
See  also  "  Hints,''  &c.  pp.  13 — 18. 

It  is  supposed  by  many  that  Britain  employs  too 
large  a  proportion  of  her  population  in  Mamijactur- 
ing ;  and  it  is  allowed  by  all  who  have  examined 
the  subject,  that  of  late  years  her  manufactures  have 
triumphed  over  every  form  of  rivalship  and  of  hos- 
tility, and  have  been  continually  increasing.  Many 
politicians,  philosophers,  and  moralists  have  also  de- 
plored the  immarolitjf  necessarily  attendant  upon  the 
extension  of  manufactures  in  Britain.  For  a  suffi- 
cient refutation  of  this  error  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  "  Literary  Pamorama^'  Vol.  6th,  pp.  97 — 103, 
where  he  will  lind  some  important  facts  and  obser- 
vations respecting  the  moral  state  of  Manufactories 
in  Britain;  together  with  the  insertion  of  a  "  Moral 
Report  ofColeham  Cotton- Manufactory,  Shrewsbury , 
from  Jvaae  1803  to  June  1 808 ; "  proving  that  very  ex- 
tensive manufacturing  processes  are  carried  on  un- 
der the  auspices  of  religion,  morals,  industry,  ancj 
intelligence. 

The  aimuo/ value  of  British  Manufactures  in  the 
years  1800 — 1805,  may  be  known  by  consulting 
Mr.  Macpherson's  "  Annals  of  Cmnmerce,''  Vol.  4th, 
pp.  549—569  ;  and  Mr.  M'Arthur s  "  Political  and 
Financial  Facts^'  &c.  Introduction,  pp.  65—70. The 
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mnwd  amount  of  British  Manufaetures  for  home  con- 

suiuf^n,  on  an  average  oi  Jive  years  from  1805  to 

1809,  inclusive,  may  be  valued  at  ,   ^.92,607,364, 

For  ea^ortation^  44,703,241, 


Total  annual  value,  £.  1 37,3 1 0,605. 

The  same  observation  as  to  the  annual  increase  of 
the  value  of  British  .  commodities  in  consequence  of 
the  progressive  augmentation  of  productive  industry 
and  national  capital,  applies  equally  to  the  subject  of 
manu&ctures  as  of  commerce.  • 

Thein>portance  of  the  great ^fopfe  of  Britain;  her 
wool 2LnA  woollen  manufacture,  deserves  a  more  de- 
tailed investigation  than  is  generally  compatible  with 
tiie  limits  of  this  inquiry.  More  than  three  millions 
of  souls  are  employed  in  the  virooUen  manufacture, 
and  its  dependant  trades ;  a  piece  of  broad-cloth 
passing  through  more  than  a  hundred  hands  before 
it  finds  its  way  through  the  different  stages  of  its  fa- 
bric from  the  vrool-grower  to  the  consumer.  To 
which  add  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  the 
many  trades  dependant  on  the  woollen  manufacture. 

From  the  evidence  of  manufacturers  and  dealers 
in  wool  laid  before  the  House  of  Commons,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  average  number  of  sheep  in  Great- 
Britain,  from  the  year  1790  to  1809,  inclusive,  a- 
mounted  to  twenty-seven  millions^  nine  hundred 
thousand;  while  the  number  of  sheep  in  France  is 
only  eleven  millions  and  a  few  hundreds;  as  we  are 
informed  by  colonel  Thornton  in  his  ^^  Sporting  Tour 
through  France,''  &c.  published  in  London  in  1807. 
In  the  year  1809,  Great  Britain  produced  seveiity- 
thousaml  packs  of  wool ;  which  at  two  hundred  arid 
forty  pounds  weight  each,  gave  a  total  of  one  hundred 
and  sixty-eight  millions  of  pounds  weight ;  constitu- 
ting at  the  current  prices  a  total  money-value  of 
£  8,250,000,  for  the  native  wool  as  a  raw  material. 
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In  its  manufactured  state  the  value  being:  at  least 
tripled,  makes  the  annual  amount  of  thenative  wool- 
len manufacture  of  Britain  to  be 

£8,250,000,  X  3  =c£24,750,000, 
to  which  add  the  annual  average  value  of  wool  «m* 
ported  into  Britain,  amounting  to  £1,500,000;  which 
being  multiplied  by  3,  in  order  to  give  its  moamjac- 
tnred  value,  makes  the  sum  of  £4,500,000;  which 
added-to  £24,750,000, 

gives  a  total  ajmualrBlue  of  Brit-^     4,500,O(X), 

/  ish  woollen  fabrics,  fine  &  coarse,  I   • — 

equal  to  3  £29,250,000. 

Sir  Frederic  Morton  Eden,  Baronet,  in  hi^  *^Jd- 
dress  on  the  Maritime  Rights  oj  Great  JBnYam,"  pub- 
lished in  London  in  1808,  says,  that  although  far  the 
greater  portion  of  superfine  cloths  made  in  Great 
Britain  is  consumed  at  home,  yet  that  manufacture 
must  continue,  even  during  the  prohibitory  decrees 
of  Buonaparte,  to  furnish  a  considerable  branch  of 
export.  The  Chinese  takeoff  annually  British  wool- 
len manufactures  to  the  amount  of  «  million  sterling. 
Even  France  herself  continues  to  buy  woollen  goods 
of  Britain.  The  prices  of  superfine  cloth  and  ker- 
seymeres are  now  (in  1808)  from  40  to  50  per  cent, 
higher  at  Paris  than  in  London,  Of  woollens  ex- 
ported from  Britain  not  one  fourth  part  goes  to  the 
continent  of  Europe ;  and  touch  of  what  is  sent 
to  Spain  and  Portugal  is  destined  for  the  colonies  of 
those  countries. 

Real  value  of  woollens  exported  in  the  years  ending 
5th  January, 

1790.  1793.  1796.  1799. 

i;.6,290,453     5,000,279     9,724,603   10,304,681 

1804-  1805-.  1806.  1810. 

ee.9,862,309  11,030,261   11,560,321    18,980,263 
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In  the  year  1806,  was  published  ''A  Report  from 
the  Committee  ^f  the  Home  oj  Commons  on  the  State 
Qj'  ike  WooUen  Maamjojctwre  in  EngUmd''  Its  re* 
suits  are  theae;  the  laws  relating  to  the  woollen  ma- 
Du&cture  are  of  three  classes: 

\a.  Regulating  the  conduct  of  masters  and  work- 
men, and  preventing  frauds  and  embezzlements  by 
joumeymeu  and  others.  This  class  of  laws  is  re- 
commended to  remain  in  force. 

2d.  The  acts  to  prevent  the  exp(yrtatum  of  certain 
materials  and  implements  used  in  the  woollen  ma- 
uufacture.     These  also  are  advised  to  be  retained. 

3d.  This  class  of  laws  controls  the  manufacturers 
in  the  making  and  selling  of  woollen  cloths.  The 
fep€€d  of  the  general  mass  of  these  laws  is  recom- 
mended, they  having  been  passed  in  times  when 
statesmen  were  not  acquainted  with  the  comprehen- 
nve  principles  of  political  economy  acknowledged 
and  acted  upon  in  the  present  age;  to  wit,  those  laws 
prokilriting  the  use  of  machinery  in  the  woollen  ma- 
nufacture; because  machinerif^  by  improving  the 
quality  and.  cheapening  the  fabrication  of  articles, 
has  enabled  Britain  hitherto  to  undersell  other  na- 
tions in  foreign  markets,  and  thus  to  increase  her 
comnierce  to  an  unparalleled  extent.  The  French 
government  has  succeeded  in  seducing  artisans,  and 
in  obtaining  implements  and  machinery  from  Britain, 
and  has  set  up  at  Paris  an  establishment  for  carrying 
on  the  woollen  manufacture  on  the  most  improved 
plan,  and  with  all  the  British  machinery  now  in  use. 
And  the  people  of  France  only  require  joeare,  indus^ 
try,  capital,  3,nd  credit,  to  enable  them  to  meet  the 
British  on  equal  terms  with  their  manufactures  in 
foreign  markets. 

All  the  acts  controlling  the  makii]^  and  selling  of 
cloth,  excepting  only  those  which  prohibit  its  ex- 
portation in  an  unwroturht  state,  are  likewise  recom- 
mended for  repeal.    As  is  also  the  weavers  act,  2d. 


"^^^ 
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and  3d.  Philip  and  Mary,  which  limits  the  number  of 
looms  that  persons  residing  in  villages  may  keep  ia 
one  house.  The  reasons  of  recommending  the  re- 
peal of  this  act  require  some  explanation.  There 
are  three  diifferent  modes  of  carrying  on  the  woollen 
manufacture ;  that  of  the  Master-Clolkier  of  the  West 
of  England,  the  Factory^  and  the  Domestic  system. 

In  all  the  western  as  well  as  the  northern  counties 
there  ^ve  factories ;  but  the  mmter^clothier  of  the 
west  of  England  buys  his  foreign  wool  from  the  im- 
porter, and  his  domestic  wool  from  the  wool-stapler; 
after  which,  in  all  the  different  processes  through 
which  it  passes  he  employs  as  many  distinct  classes 
of  persons;  sometimes  working  in  their  own,  some- 
times in  the  master-clothiers'  houses;  but  none  go- 
ing out  of  their  proper  line. 

In  the  yacfory-system  the  master-manufacturers 
employ  in  buildings  or  factories  a  number  of  work- 
men under  their  own  or  their  superintendent's  in- 
spection. Ib  the  master-clothier  and  in  the  factory- 
system,  the  work  is  done  by  persons  who  have  m 
property  in  the  goods  which  they  manufacture ;  this 
circumstance  makes  the  essential  distinction  between 
these  and  the  d^omestic  system. 

In  the  domestic  or  Yorkshire  system,  the  manufac- 
ture is  conducted  by  a .  multitude  of  master-manu- 
facturers who  buy  the  wool  of  the  dealer;,  and  in 
their  own  houses  assisted  by  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren, and  from  two  to  seven  journeymen,  work  it 
through  all  the  different  stages  into  undressed  cloth. 
Since  the  introduction  of  mncldneryy  many  processes 
formerly  done  by  hand  under  the  manufacturer's  own 
roof,  are  now  performed  in  the  public  mills  which 
work  for  hire.  When  it  has  reached  the  state  of 
undressed  cloth,  the  manufacturer  carries  it  on  the 
market-day  to  a  public  hall  or  market,  where  the 
merchants  repair  to  purchase.  Several  thmtsands  oi 
these  small  master-manufacturers  attend  th^^  market 
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of  Leeds  where  there  are  three  halls  for  the  exposure 
and  sale  of  their  cloths :  and  there  are  other  similar 
halls  where  the  same  system  of  selling  in  public  mar- 
ket prevails ;  at  Bradford,  Halifax,  and  Hudders* 
field.    The  greater  merchants  have  their  working- 
loom  or  shop  in  which  their  workmen,  called  crop* 
pers,  all  work  blether.     Here  the  goods  which  have 
been  bought  at  the  halls  in  an  undressed  state  under* 
go  various  processes,  till  being  completely  finished, 
they  are  sent  away  for  consumption  in  the  home  or 
foreign  market.    The  committee  bear  full  testimony 
to  the  merits  of  the  domestic  system  of  manufacture; 
to  the  facilities  it  affords  to  men  of  steadiness  and 
industry  to  establish  themselves  as  little    master* 
manofacturers,  and  maintain  their  families  in  comfort 
by  their  own  industry  and  frugality ;  to  its  encour- 
agement of  domestic  habits  and  virtues;  to  its  favor*- 
2hh  influence  on  the  health  and  morals  of  a  large 
and  important  class  of  the  community.    Thequanti* 
ty  of  cloth  manufactured  by  the  domestic  system  has 
mcraauei/ immensely  of  late  years,  not  only  in  itself 
bat  also  as  compared  with  the  quantity  made  in  fac* 
tones.     The  two  systems,  factory  and  domestic,  mu- 
tually aid  each  other;  each  supplying  the  other's  de- 
fect, and  promoting  the  other's  prosperity.     The 
owner  of  a  fectory  being  commonly  possessed  of  a 
large  capital  and  employing  all  his  workmen  under 
bis  own  immediate  superin  tendance,  often  makes 
experiments,  hazards,  speculations,  invents  shorter 
and  better  modes  of  performing  old  processes,  intro- 
duces new  articles,  improves  and  perfects  old  ones; 
and  giving  a  range  to  taste  and  fancy,  is  enabled  to 
«tand  the  competition  of  commercial  rivals  in  other 
countries;     His  discoveries  also  benefit  the  domestic 
manufact«rer  to  whom  the  improvement  travels  in 
due  course  of  time. 

Tbe^6th  Elisabeth,  c.  4.  prohibits  the  engaging  or 
working  in  the  woollen  manufacture  to  all  who  have 

20 
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not  served  a  reg^b1f  apprmtkeskip  to  t;he  bw«iie«»^ 
|br  seven  years.  But  the  wooUeD  maDufacture^ 
bave  for  some  time  been  improving  io  quality  and 
increasing  in  amount  white  the  system  of  appreu* 
ticeship  has  gradually  declined.  The  committee 
therefore,  although  not  wishing  to  prohibit  appren* 
liceships,  recommend  the  repeal  of  those  clauses  of 
5,  £li2«  c — 4.  which  render  apprenticeship  annpu/^ 
sort/.  The  committee  also  recommends  the  repeal 
of  the  Stamping  LawSy  11.  Geo*  ^,  and  &^6^ 
Geo.  3rd,  for  the  west  of  £ngland;  leaving  the  que&r 
tiott  undecided  as  to  the  JNorth.  The  report  closes 
with  an  account  of  the  number  of  pieces  of  kroad 
cloth  milled  at  the  several  fulling  mills  in  the  west^ 
riding  of  the  county  of  York  from  June  24th»  1725, 
the  commencemrat  of  the  Act,  to  12th  Mardi  1726^ 
and  thence  annually;  and  of  the  narrmff  dotha  from 
1st  of  August  1737,  the  commenceitt^sit  of  th^  Act» 
to  20th  Jan.  1783;  and  thence  axmually.  Jn  the 
year  1805,  the  money-value  of  the  doth  milled  at 
these  fulling-mills  was,  for  10,079,256  yards  of 
broad,  and  6, 139,31 7  yards  of  narrow  cloth, 

i;.lQ,000,0O<h 
The  qualttjf  of  British  woollens  may  be  known  b^r 
the  following  facts,  taken  from  the  ^'  XiHerar^  Pmw^ 
rmmr  Vd.  ^  pp,  1,153—1,156.  Brissot  de  War- 
viilCf  in  his  ^^  Considerations  sur  la  situatiam  relative 
de  la  France  et  ks  Etats-Unis  de  fAmeriqw,''  Paris^ 
1788,  bears  unequivocal  testimony  to  the  excellence 
of  the  British  woollen  fabric;  which  is  illustrated  by 
the  following  facts,  related  on  the  authority  of  the 
writer  of  the  article  in  the  Literary  Panorama: — Ii» 
tiie  manufacturies  of  France^  before  the  Revolution, 
and  in  those  of  Louviers  in  particular,  thetwy./£«e^< 
French  cloth  had  some  advantage  over  the  British ; 
but  they  were  more  than  counterbalanced  by  their 

freater  price,  amounting  to  at  least  cue  third  more. 
lOuis  the  Sixteenth  had  a  mortifying  proof  of  thii$; 
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vl  a  pitee  of  blue  cloth,  made  expressly,  ataii  tin-. 
limited  price,  for  the  King  of  Sardinia^  Louis  had 
a  cost  for  himself  cut  off  from  the  piece,  and  for^ 
warded  the  reitoainder  to  Turin.  The  King  of  8ar^ 
dioia  showed  it  to  a  nobleman  who  had  been  his  am^* 
bassador  in  JSngland;  and  was  told,  that  a  piece  of 
equal  fineness  could  be  procured  from  London  at 
tWih4kirdsof  tihe  price,  finom  the  wdinary  supply  of 
the  market,  without  any  previous  commission.  This 
-was  accordingly  done,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  Sar^ 
diniao  monarchy  and  the  mortification  of  the  French 
etmbassador  at  Turin. 

As  to  the  supply  of  ordinatjf  cloth,  it  need  only  be^ 
stated,  that  amidst  the  bitterest  animosity  of  the  A^ 
merican  war,  when  the  agents  of  the  United  States 
received  <£.300,000  from  France,  to  clothe  the  Ame** 
rican^armv,  it  was  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  British 
eloths  in  the  ports  of  Holland.  The  French  ministry, 
irexed  at  being  duped,  complained  to  Congress,  whose 
agent  answered,  that  by  buying  British  cloths,  he  had 
Bayed  om*third  m  the  cost^  and  had  procured  a  supe^ 
rior  comnK)dity. 

In  the  month  of  June,  1808,  the  Highland  Societif 
^  Seatland  gave  premiums  to  some  mechanics,  who 
liad  introduced  machinery,  and  manufactured  fine 
woollen  cloth  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland. 

To  the  flourishing  state  of  the  British  woollen  ma- 
nufacture, may  be  contrasted  the  declining  condition 
of  the  Dutch  fabrics,  as  described  in  "  A  Report  from 
the  Mimeterfor  the  Interior  to  the  King  of  Holland^*' 
Sec.  dated  at  Utrecht,  June  28,  1808;  wherein  the 
ttiiniater  exfunesses  some  faint  hopes  of  eradicating, 
in  timey  the  prejudices  against  Dutch  wool,  by  im^- 
mroTing  its  staple  with  a  cross  ^f  the  Merino  and 
Dutch  breeds  of  sheep. 

The  Spanish  and  British  wools  are  worked  up  to- 
gether in  the  manufacture  pifiM  cloths.  It  is  a  com- 
mon question,  in  the  cloth-halls  of  Yorkshirie  in  £ng- 
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land,  ta  ask — How  much  Spanish  wool  is  there  in 
this  piece? — ^and  the  answer  generally  is — ^half  and 
half; — that  is,  half  Spanish  and  half  English  wool. 
Fine  broad  cloth,  up  to  the  price  of  15s.  or  16s.  a 
yard,  is  made  entirely  of  English  wool;  cloth  from 
15s.  to  20s.  a  yard,  is  made  of  Spanish  and  English 
wool,  mixed ;  and  superfine  cloths,  from  20s.  to  30s. 
a  yard  and  upwards,  is  made  altogether  of  Spanish 
wool.  These  prices  relate  to  cloth  in  its  undressed 
state:  when  it  comes  into  the  hands  of  the  consumer, 
of  course  the  cofet  is  considerably  enhanced.  In  the 
year  1809,  the  price  of  woollen  cloths  in  the  West  of 
England,  and  in  Yorkshire,  was  considerably  lower- 
ed, owing  to  the  manufacturers  using  British  wool 
instead  of  that  imported  from  Spain ;  and,  except  in 
tiie  superfine  cloth,  it  answers  completely,  especially 
that  from  the  Anglo-Merino  breed  of  sheep.  At  the 
wool-fair  at  Lewes,  in  Sussex,  (England)  on  the  27th 
July,  1809,  Lord  Sheffield  said  that  his  tailor,  who 
was  also  his  woollen-draper,  and  whose  interest  it  was 
not  to  over-rate  the  quality,  had  valued  the  cloth  of 
the  coat  he  then  wore,  made  entirely  of  British  wool, 
at  twenty-eight  shillings  per  yard.  The  manufacture 
of  the  cloth  amounted  to  6s.  ^.  per  yard;  the  wool, 
at  3s.  per  pound,  in  the  fleece,  78. — dying,  if  drab,  at 
3^d.  per  pound.  Is.  l|d.; — making  a  yard  of  drab 
cloth  equal  to  14s.  3|d.  If  woaded  to  dark  blue,  at 
2s.  per  pound,  2s.  9d. — ^manutiacturing  and  wool,  13s. 
1^. — a  yard  of  blue  cloth  being  equal  to  15s.  10|d. 
leaving,  at  2«8.  per  yard,  a  sufficient  Hving  profit  to 
the  manufacturer,  draper,  &c. 

In  the  "  Communications  to  the  Board  of  Agricvl- 
4ttr«,"  on  matters  of  husbandry  and  the  internal  im- 
provement of  the  country.  Vol.  5th,  pp.  350 — 5 1 0.  Lon- 
don, 1807;  we  are  informed,  in  a  communication  from 
Dr.  Parry  of  Bath,  that  the  importation  of  wool  into 
Britain  £^tbe  years  1802>  1803,  1804,  was. 
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frcm  Spain, 

lbs.  10,986,644 

Portugal, 

400,723 

France, 

252,222 

America, 

10,567 

Denmark, 

381 

HoHand, 

403,400 

Gibraltar, 

288,274 

Germany, 

122,150 

Prussia, 

3,357 

Total,  18,467.718 

Of  this  quantity  15,307,718  pounds  were  imported 
in  foreign,  and  the  remaining  3, 160,000  pounds,  in  l>ri> 
ti»h  vessels.  Of  the  Spanish  wool  15, 141,000  pounds 
were  sheeps',  and  165,778  pounds  were  lambs' wool: 
of  R.  {Rejina),  the  Jinest  Spanish  sheeps'  wool, 
12,000,000  pounds;  of  F.  {Find),  the  second  sort, 
2,000,000  pounds;  of  T.  pTercera),  the  third  sort, 
1,127,000  pounds;  of  K.  tiie  coarsest  sort,  14,920 
pounds ;  were  imported.  The  average  prices  of  these 
wools  was, 

iJ.  sheeps' wool,  12,000,000  lb.  at  68.  p.  lb.  £3,600,000 
F.  do.  2,000,000      at  5s.  500,000 

T.  do.  1,127,020      at4s.  6d.         253,579 

J^.  do.  14,920      at  3s.  2,238 

Lamb's  wool,  165,778      at  4s.  3d.  35,227 


Total,  15.307,718  lbs.  £4,391,044 

In  addition  to  these  quantities  there  were  import- 
ed in  British  vessels  3, 160,000/6$.  of  Spanish  wool  in 
die  following  proportions : 

R.  Sheep's  wool  2,477,182/ft«.  at  Qs.  per  lb.  £743,154 
F.  do.    -      412,364      at  5«.        -       103,216 

T.  do.     -      232,652      at  4«.  6rf.     -      52,346 

K.  do.     -  3,079      at3«.        -  461 

Lamb's  wool     •      34,223      at4«.3<?.    -        7,272 


Total,  3,160,000/&«.  £.906,449 
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During  the  same  period  were  imported  froni  Ger- 
many 561,004/&y.  of  wool  not  called  Spanish  but 
most  of  it  of  the  same  quality;  and  613,059/6^.  of 
wool  from  Africa  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
486,124/6^.  from  Portugal,  so  that  after  deducting 
the  prolit  of  the  merchants,  and  the  expense  of 
freight  and  insurance,  Britain  paid  during  the  years 
1802,  1803,  and  1804,  to  foreign  countries  for  the 
wool  which  is  the  chief  basis  of  hery&ie  woollen  ma- 
nufacture, full  <i;4>700,000,  that  is,  more  than  an  an^ 
nual  average  of  <£]  ,560,000. 

N.B.  These  prices  and  quantities  relate  only  to 

fine  wool.    In  wools  of  longer  staple  which  form  the 

more  substantial  cloth,  Britain  surpasses  all  other 

countries  both  as  to  abundance  and  e^ccdlence  of 

quality. 

The  importation  of  sheep's  wool  into  Britain,  as 
taken  from  Lord  Somerville's  Report  in  1809,  fot 
the  years  1804,  1805,  1806,  1807,  and  1 808 ;  distin- 
guishing each  year,  was  in    1804,      8,147,657lb8. 

1805,  8,541,228 

1806,  7,324,208 

1807,  10,484,027 

1808,  1,982,148 
giving  an  annual  average  of  about       6,250,000 

By  looking  into  the  tables  of  the  official  and  l^al 
value  of  British  imports  and  exports  for  the  years 
ending  5th  January,  1807,  1808,  1809,  and  1810;  we 
find  the  money- value  of  the  sheeps'  woo!  imported 
into  Britain  during  that  period  to  be  estimated  at, 

Years  ending  5th  Jan.  1807,  «£.368,383  je.l,029,76» 

1808,  658,839   1,846,442 

1809,  127,870    357,023 

1810,  895,090   2,599,261 


Formerly  British  was  reckoned  to  be  of  a  fo*0r 
quality  than  Spanish  wo<^,  but  it  has  very  generally 
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defcerionited*  ^ee  Mr.  Macphersoos  ^^Annak  of 
(hmmereej"'  4th  Tol.  pp.  204.  230,  and  the  referenc;es 
there  cited,  to  prove  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  Liord 
Sheffield  in  the  year  1808,  in  his  view  of  the  wool- 
trade  of  Bi^land,  said  that  the  import  of  foreign 
wool  essentially  afieeted  the  price  of  hne  British 
wools.  The  bad  policy  which  prohibits  the  exporta-- 
Uotk  of  native  wool  and  encourages  the  importatioa 
of  the  refose-wools  of  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Germany, 
checks  improvement  in  the  quality  of  British  wool; 
and  sacrifices  the  agriculture  of  the  country  by  treat- 
ing wool  diflferently  from  all  other  articles  of  com- 
fiEierce  and  not  allowing  it  to  find  its  real  value  in  the 
eaarket  by  fair  and  open  competition.  To  this  policy 
akme  is  to  be  attributed  the  i^^^o^rot^w^  in  the  quality 
of  British  wool ;  for  the  native  wool  of  Britain  was 
universally  much  finer  before  the  export  was  prohi- 
bited and  the  import  encouraged,  than  it  has  been 
since.  The  counties  of  Sussex,  Hants,  and  Dorset 
alone,  if  protected,  could  render  Britain  indepemtenl 
of  other  countries  for  the  raw  material  of  her  great 
staple  manufactu  re. 

The  Herefordshire  breed  of  sheep  still  retain  their 
primitive  fineness  of  wool,  but  do  not  equal  in  ex- 
€:ellence  of  fleece  the  fine  woolled  sheep  of  the  Scot- 
tish Isles.  So  long  since  as  the  year  1790,  the  High- 
land Society  exerted  itself  in  stimulating  the  proprie- 
tors of  these  small  islands  to  preserve  and  to  improve 
the  breed  of  their  fine  woolled  sheep.  The  process 
begun  some  few  years  since,  and  now  Tin  1810)  still 
gmngon  in  the  Highlands  and  western  islands  of  Scot- 
land, namely,  the  breaking  up  of  the  old  clannish  or 
feudal  tenures  by  which  the  peasantry  had  theretofore 
held  their  farms  ;  and  converting  the  system  of  cot^ 
tar^husbandry,  or  crofting,  as  the  Scottish  call  it, 
into  extensive  sheep-pastures,  according  to  the  pre- 
sent more  improved  modes  of  agriculture,  will  pro- 
bably tend  to  improve  tlie  quality  of  North  British 
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wool,  by  turning  the  attention  of  intielligent  farmen^ 
towards  the  attainment  of  that  important  object, 
which  can  only  be  accomplished  by  carefully  select<< 
ing  and  properly  managing  the  best  breeds  of  line* 
woolled  sheep,  and  by  judiciously  picking  and  8ort« 
^lg  the  wool  when  shorn  according  to  the  different 
qualities  of  its  staple.  Now  neither  of  these  desi- 
rable purposes  could  be  accomplished  on  the  small 
farms  and  by  the  scanty  capital  of  the  former  rude  and 
unproductive  system  of  husbandry  which  remained 
until  lately ;  and  was  cherished  by  the  military  ser^ 
vices  on  the  performance  of  which,  together  with  a 
small  rent  paid  in  kind,  the  Scottish  Highlanders 
were  accustomed  to  hold  their  lands.  For  an  able 
exposition  of  the  great  national  results  to  be  expected 
from  the  breaking  up  of  these  old  patriarchal  tenures 
and  the  consequent  introduction  of  a  better  order  of 
agriculture  into  the  Highlands  and  Islands  of  Scot- 
land, the  reader  will  do  well  to  consult  and  study 
Lord  Selkirk's  work,  intituled  ^^Observations  on  tJie 
present  state  of  the  Highlands  0/ Scotland,  with  a  view 
of  the  catises  and  probable  consequences  of  Emigra-^ 
tion,'"  published  at  Edinburgh  in  1806.          ' 

See  also  Anderson's  "  Observations  on  the  means 
ofexcitifig  a  spirit  of  national  Irvdustry^''  &c.  publish- 
ed in  1777,  for  a  large  body  of  facts,  showing  that 
Scotland  produces  very  fine  wool.  In  the  year  1758, 
says  Mr.  Anderson,  in  relating  a  pleasant  story  of 
Marshal  Keith  and  a  pair  of  Scottish  woollen  stock- 
ings, from  a  pound  weight  of  the  finest  Spanish  wool, 
at  that  time  imported  into  England,  could  only 
be  drawn  forty  heeres,  each  heere  being  a  thread  of 
six  hundred  yards  in  length;  giving  a  total  of  24,000 
yards;  whereas,  from  the  Scottish  Highland  wool 
was  spun,  to  the  fineness  of  seventy  heeres,  or  42,000 
yards  to  the  pound  weight;  the  Scottish  Highlsm4 
wool  being  finer  than  that  of  the  best  Spanish  Merino 
fleece  in  the  proportion  of  seven  to  four.    But,  either 
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m  1758,> theses/  sort  of  Spanish  \?ool  was  not  im** 
pwted  into  Britain,  or  the  quality  of  the  Merino** 
fleece  has  been  much  improved  since  the  period  to 
lYhich  Mr*  Anderson  alludes;  for  in  1807,  Mr.  Fre* 
dene  Smith,  of  Norwich  in  England,  stated  in  writ* 
tmg,  that  a  pound  weight  of  the  best  Spanish  Merino 
wool,  when  spun,  reached  46,000  yards  in  length. 

It  appears  from  the  experience  of  the  last  two  cen* 
turies,  that  the  Spanish  Merino-sheep  will  thrive  on 
any  .soil,  and  under  any  climate.  No  deterioratioa 
in  the  quality  of  the  wool,  or  of  the  carcass,  has  takeo 
place,  by  the  importation  into  and  the  naturalization 
of  this  breed,  in  the  various  countries  of  Sweden, 
Norway,  Denmark,  Saxony,  Prussia,  Germany,  Hol- 
land, Britain,  France,  Italy,  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
NewrSouth-Wales,  and  these  United  States.  For 
the  qualities  of  the  wool  of  the  different  breeds  of 
European  sheep,  in  Spain^  England,  France,  Flan- 
ders, &c.  &c.  see  M.  Du  Rondeau's  Memoir^  pub- 
lished in  1780,  in  the  '^  Memoirs  of  the  Imperial  and 
jRoyal  Academy  of  Sciences  and  Belks-Lettres  ai 
JBrussels''  And  for  an  account  of  the  sheep,  and  the 
shawls  of  Cashmire,  consult  the  work  of  M  JLegou» 
de  FlaiXy  pubUshed  at  Paris  in  1807. 

That  of  late  years  the  attempts  to  improve  the  qua- 
lity  of  British  wool,  by  an  intermixture  of  the  sheep 
of  Britain  with  tlie  breed  of  the  Spanish  Merinos, 
have  been  eminently  successful,  may  be  known  by 
consulting  the  following  works:  to  wit,  "  Commxmca* 
tions  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture^'  Vol.  5th.  Lon- 
don, 1807.  "  Observations  on  the  influence  of  soil  attd 
rlimate  upon  wool,''  &c.  &c.  by  Robert  Bakewell,  with 
notes  byLordSomerville:  London,  1808. — ^and,  "  A 
practical  Treatise  on  the  Merino  and  Anglo-Merino 
breeds  of  Sheep^'  &c.  by  an  experienced  breeder. — 
London,  1809. 

The  resii^lts  from  a  vast  body  of  facts  inserted  m 
f  hese  publications,  are,  that  Merino  sheep  and  their 

21 
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different  crosses  with  native  British  breeds^  do  iq 
every  respect  succeed  in  Britain;  that  those  imported 
from  Spain  do  not  degenerate ;  their  wool,  after  a 
lapse  of  many  years,  being  as  hne  as  on  the  day  they 
reached  the  British  coast;  that  the  wool  of  their  off* 
spring  produced  in  Britain,  is  as  line  as  that  of  any 
of  their  Spanish  progenitors;  that  all  those  of  the 
pure  blood  bred  in  Jbngland,  as  well  as  all  the  dif- 
ferent crosses,  are  more  hardy,  more  healthy,  and 
longer  lived,  than  einy  native  British  breed  now  in  ge- 
neral use;  and  that  they  are  also  to  the  full  as  protit- 

^  able  to  the  farmer  and  grazier  as  any  British  breeds, 
in  point  of  carcass,  disposition  to  fatten,  folding,  &c* 
and  that  the  flavor  of  their  mutton  is  not  to  be  ex- 
celled, 

A  very  few  facts  will  suffice  to  shew  the  im- 
provement in  the  quality  of  British  wool,  effected  by 
the  recent  attentions  of  enlightened  agriculturalists, 
in  crossing  the  breed  and  in  protecting  the  fleece. 
On  the  23d  June,  1806,  at  Mr,  Coke's  annual  meet- 
ing for  the  encouragement  of  agriculture,  at  his  seat 
in  Holkam,  Norfolk,  England,  Mr.  John  Herring, 
junior,  received  a  premium  for  producing  three  shawls 
manufactured  by  him  at  iSorwich,  entirely  from  Mr. 
Coke's  South-down  fleece.  And  at  the  same  meet- 
ing, Mr.  Toilet,  a  very  extensive  breeder  of  Merino- 
sheep  in  England,  declared,  that  he  had  tried  all 
kinds  of  wool,  and  had  proved  that  in  Britain  conld 
be  grown  wool  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  that  of  the 
finest  Spanish  fleeces.'  And  that,  aftfer  repeated  tri- 
als, Mr.  Coke's  South-down  wool  was  found  to  be 
better  fitted  for  the  shawl-manufactory  than  the  finest 

.  Spanish  wool,  or  any  mixture  of  it. 

Dr.  Parry,  in  his  "  Communications  to  the  Board  (^ 
Agriculture^''  in  li>07,  says  expressly,  "  the  superi&r 
softness  and  silkiness  of  the  wool  of  the  fourth  cross 
of  my  Merino-Ryeland  breed,  to  that  of  the  pure 
N^ette,  (the^Jie5*-woolled  sheep  in  all  Spain)  fr*om 
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Wbk^  it  was  derived,  will  admit  of  no  doubt" — 1^ 
July,  1808,  Mr.  F.  Smith  of  Norwich,  manufactured 
from  Lord  Somerville's  Anglo-Merino  wool,  som^ 
v^  tine  shawls,  and  a  pair  of  men  s  stockings,  of  th^ 
ii«ual  size,  so  tine  as  to  be  drawn  through  a  lady's 
iBiddle-finger  ring.  And  Lord  Sheffield,  in  his  ao 
count  of  the  wooUtrade  in  England  in  1899,adducaj^ 
several  facts,  to  show  that  l%rge  quantities  of  wool  ar^ 
now  raised  in  Britain,  equal  in  quality  to  that  of  th^ 
finest  Spanish  Merino-iieece.  For  further  details 
respecting  the  manufactures  of  Britain,  see  '^  Hwis^^' 
&c.  pp.  18 — 45. 

A  better  and  a  more  productive  system  oiAgricu^ 
tftre  prevails  in  Britain  than  in  any  other  country  oq 
the  face  of  the  earth ;  more  capital,  industry,  know-^ 
ledge,  and  talent  are  applied  to  the  cultivation  of 
land;  and  the  flourishing  state  of  British  manuiacf 
tores  and  commerce  insures  the  progressive  inoK 
proveinent  of  agricultural  pursuits  by  creating  a 
constant  and  a  perpetually  increasing  demand  for 
tiie  rude  produce  of  the  soil.  For  proofs  of  this  asr 
sertioDsee  the"  Bibliotheque  Britannique^''  in  1809: 
whose  writers  tell  us  that  the  English  system  of  ag- 
riculture is  most  highly  esteemed  in  France;  and 
therefore  that  they  have  collected  from  all  the  Eng- 
lish writers  on  the  subject  whatever  may  tend  to  the 
improvement  of  the  agriculturists  on  the  European 
continent  And  for  a  much  more  unequivoc>al  p^oof 
of  the  recent  extensive  improvements  in  British  ag» 
jricirilure  consult  the  voluminous,  but  very  abk 
and  important  "  Report  of  a  Committee  oftkeHonopr 
able  House  of  Commons  appaintedto  inqmrehmvjar  , 
and  under  what  circum^stances^jSfc.  the  distilleries  of 
the  United  Kingdom  should  he  amfined  to  the  use  of 
Sug-ar  and  Molasses  only^^'  ^.  Sfc.  published  in  AprU 
1808.  In  this  report  is  brought  forward  a  large  mass 
of  testimony  shewing  the  great  increase  in  the 
growth  of  girain  in  England^  Scotland,  and  Ireland) 
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during  the  last  ten  years.  The  same  result  in  faror 
of  the  continual  improvement  of  agriculture  will  also 
appear  frond  a  perusal  of  the  6th  volume  of"  Commu- 
ntcaiions  to  the  hoard  of  Agriculture^''  hondon  1808. 
The  contents  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales  in 
acres  are  supposed  to  run  thus;  £ngland,3 1,929,340; 
North-Wales,  2,035,200;— South  Wales,  2,284,800 ; 
Scotland,  1 8,943,720  ;~Total  in  acres,  55,193,060; 
Mr.  Conciber,in  his"  Inquiry  irUo  the  state  ofnaiioml 
subsistence,'^  Sic.  pp.  193 — 210;  gives  the  following 
proportions  of  land  cultivated  for  the  different  kinds 
of  crops  in  England  and  Wales;  in  acres,  wheat, 
3,160,000; — ^barley  and  rye,  86,000; — oats  and 
beans,  2,872^000; — clover,  rye-grass,  &c.  1,149,000; 
—roots  and  cabbages  cultivated  by  the  plough, 
1 , 1 50,000 ;—  fallow,  2,297,000  ;— hop-grounds,  36, 
000; — nursery-grounds,  9,000; — ^^fruit  and  kitchen* 
gardens  cultivated  by  the  spade,  41,000 ; — pleasure- 
grounds,  16,000  ; — land  depasturied  by  cattle, 
17,479,000  ; — hedge-rows,  copses,  and  woods, 
1,641,000; — ways,  water,  &c.  1,316,000; 
Total  of  acres  cultivated  32,027,000, 

Commons  and  waste-lands,  6,473,000, 


Total  acres  in  England  and  Wales,      38,500,000. 


Mr.  Comber's  calculation  as  to  the  number  of  acres 
in  ^l^ngland  and  Wales  outruns  that  above  inserted 
by  2,250,660.  In  the  5th.  Vol.  of  "  Communications 
to  the  board  of  Agriculture,"  London  1806,  a  corres- 
pondent rates  the  agricultural  population  of  England 
at  46  in  the  100;  the  commercial  and  other  popula- 
tion at  54  in  the  100;  and  the  quantity  of  land  ne- 
cessary to  subsist  8,000,000,  of  people  in  England, 
according  to  the  present  mode  of  living  to  be  as  fol* 
lows : 

Bread-com,  acres,  3,000,000;— barley  for  drink, 
1^500,000;— potatoes  &c.  500,000;— grass-land  for 
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butcber's    meat,    12,000,000; —  grassland    dairy, 
4,000,000; — making  a  total  of  21,000,000,  of  acres. 

Iflhese  gentlemen  be  correct  in  their  calculations 
it  is  evident  that  at  present  less  than  a  due  piropor^^ 
tionof  land  in  England  and  Wales  is  devoted  to  the 
culHvatipn  of  grain.  This  inconvenience  however 
will  soon  remedy  itself,  unless  the  British  govern- 
ment should  interfere  with  any  regulations  operating 
upon  the  corn-farmers.  If  the  competition  in  agri- 
cultural employments  be  left  free  to  find  its  own  lev- 
el, the  present  disproportion  between  the  quantity  of 
land  in  Britain  employed  in  grazing  and  that  used  in 
tillage  will  soon  cease ;  and  a  proper  adjustment 
take  place  of  its  own  accord.  For  the  very  high 
profits  upon  grazing  stock,  will  naturally  divert  so 
much  capital  from  other  pursuits  into  the  channel  of 
pasture-farming,  as  to  diminish  these  profits  below 
the  level  of  those  which  the  corn-farmers  obtain  from 
the  use  of  their  capital  employed  in  tillage;  and 
then  consequently  a  portion  of  the  surplus  grazing 
capital  will  be  directed  to  the  breaking  up  of  new- 
ground  ivith  the  plough;  and  tlius  extend  the  com- 
pass and  the  produce  of  tillage-husbandry. 

It  should  be  noticed  that  the  Scottish  farmers  in 
general  excel  those  of  England  and  Wales,  in  their 
mode  of  managing  land  ;  and  in  consequence  of  their 
improved  system  of  agriculture,  can  afford  and  do 
actually  pay  a  lai^er  rent  to  the  proprietors  of  the 
soil,  thancan  be  drawn  from  the  same^number  of 
acres,  of  the  same  quality,  from  their  more  southern 
brethren.  The  farmers  in  Ireland  also  are  rapidly 
emerging  from  their  unproductive  mode  ofcottar^ 
husbandry^  and  becoming  agriculturalists  on  a  more 
enlightened  and  extensive  scale;  after  the  manner 
of  their  English  and  Scottish  neighbors.  As  proof 
of  this,  see  the  proceeding's  of  the  "  Farming  Society 
x^f'  Ireland''  for  the  year  1809;  their  account  of  the 
progress  made  in  diffusing  a  more  improved  method 
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of  €ultivating  land;  in  dispersing  the  difii^re0t  valua- 
ble breeds  of  live  stock  throughout  the  country;  in 
the  great  increase  of  grain  produced  in  the  corn-dis- 
tricts ;  in  the  removal  by  government,  at  their  sug- 
gestion, of  many  obstructionn  to  the  importation  of 
live  stocky  implements  of  husbandry,  &c.  in  the  re- 
cent settlement  in  Ireland  of  numbers  from  England 
and  Scotland,. well  skilled  in  the  various  branches  of 
agriculture,  and  giving  instruction  to  the  Irish  pea- 
santry in  the  labors  of  the  plough;  in  their  establish-^ 
ment  of  an  extensive  manufactory  of  farming  imple- 
ments in  Dublin,  which  has  already  been  productive 
of  the  most  extensive  benehtto  the  agriculture  of 
Ireland,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

Whoever  wishes  to  see  the  recent  great  improve- 
ments in  the  agriculture  of  Britain,  and  more  psurticu- 
larly  of  Scotland,  may  consult  the  33d — 34th — ^and 
36th  numbers  for  the  months  of  March,  June,  and 
December  1808*  of  ''The  Farmer s  Ma^azine^'' an 
able  and  popular  periodical  work  exclusively  devo* 
ted  to  agriculture  and  rural  afiairs,  and  published 
quarterly  in  Edinburgh.  As  a  very  surprising  co»- 
trast  to  the  present  state  of  Agriculture  in  Morth- 
Britain,  see  its  condition  in  the  year  1 768,  as  descri- 
bed by  Sir  James  Steuart  in  his  "  Ifiquirtf  into  P(h 
Utical  Economy y""  &c.  Book  1st,  chapter  16th,  at 
which  time  the  Scottish  farmer  gathered  a  very 
scanty  produce  from  a  large  extent  of  ground,  and 
paid  a  very  trifling  rent  to  the  proprietors  of  the 
soil. 

Upon  the  whole  the  British  system  of  agriculture 
IS  so  good,  that  notwithstanding  the  comparatively 
small  quantity  of  land  employed  in  the  cultivation 
of  wheat,  the  annual  growth  of  that  grain  in  the  Uni* 
ted  Kingdom  is  adequate  to  the  usual  and  ordinary 
consumption  of  its  inhabitants ;  as  was  demonstra* 
ted  by  the  experience  of  the  years  1806 — ^and  1807, 
each  of  which  produced  rather  more  than  ttoelve  mih 
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HuNts^^^ofquartersof  wheiBit;  twehe  million  qnartem 
being  the  quantity  yearly  oonsumed  by' the  whole 
British  ADme-population.  Hence  it  appears  that 
the  stocks  of  Poland,  of  these  United  States,  and 
of  some  other  grain-bearing  countries,  which  are  oc- 
casionally imported  into  Britain,  bear  so  small  a 
proportion  to  the  whole  consumption  of  the  British 
Isles  as  to  do  very  little  more  than  cause  slight  tem- 
porary fluctuations  in  th<e  money-price  of  wheat ; 
while  their  influence  is  too  feeble  to  be  felt  either  in 
augmenting  or  diminishing  the  wants  or  the  com- 
forts of  the  British  people.  The  largest  quantity  of 
wheat  ever  imported  into  Britain  from  the  United 
States  of  America  in  one  year,  to  wit  in  the  year 
1807,  amounted  to  255,319  quarters;  which  bears 
to  the  whole  annual  consumption  of  that  grain  by  the 
British  people  not  quite  the  proportion  of  one  to  for^ 
ty-seven.  And  the  proportion  of  wheat  imported 
fiom  Poland  and  from  some  of  the  grain-bearing 
distriets  of  Germany  is  still  less,  in  comparison  of 
the  whole  yearly  British  consumption.  See  Sir 
James  Steuart's  *^  Political  Economy,''  ]st  Book, 
chapters  17 — 20,  for  proofs  that  if  the  lands  of  Eng- 
land did  not  produce  in  years  of  the  greatest  scarcity 
aearly  enough  com  to  subsist  the  whole  people  dur- 
ing the  twelve  months;  all  Europe  together  could 
not  in  any  one  year -supply  a  quantity  sufhcieotto 
prevent  the  greatest  desolation  by  famine. 

Mr.  Burke,  the  great  father  of  political  philosophy 
in  Europe,  in  his  ^^Tiumghts  afid  Details  on  Scarcity,'' 
ori^^inally  presented  to  the  Right  Hon.  William  Pitt, 
in  November,  1795,  says,  "In  our  history,  and  when 
the  laborer  of  England  is  said  to  have  been  once 
happy,  we  find  constantly  after  certain  intervals  a 
period  of  real  famine,  by  which  a  melancholy 
havoc  was  made  among  the  human  race.  The  price 
rf  provisions  fluctuated  dreadfully,  demonstrating  a 
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deficiency  rery  differeat  from  the  worst  failures  of 
the  present  moment.  Never  since  I  have  known 
England,  (a  period  of  50  years,)  have  I  known  more 
than  a  camparative  scarcity.  The  price  of  wheat, 
taking  a  number  of  years  together,  has  had  no  very 
considerable  fluctuation.  Even  now,  (in  1795—0,) 
I  do  not  know  of  one  man,^  woman,  or  child,  that 
has  perished  from  famine;  fewer,  if  any,  I  believe, 
than  in  years  of  plenty,  when  such  a  thing  may  hap- 
pen by  accident.  This  is  owing  to  a  care  and  su- 
perintendance  of  the  poor,  far  greater  than  any  I  re- 
member." 

In  the  year  1808  some  apprehensions  were  enter- 
tained in  Britain  respecting  the  supply  of  com,  on 
account  of  the  ports  of  continental  Europe  and  of 
the  United  States  being  then  shut  against  British 
commerce.  But  these  apprehensions  were  proved 
by  the  event  to  be  groundless,  and  one  of  the  chief 
effects  of  the  general  conspiracy  against  trade  was  to 
prove  how  much  more  independent  of  foreign  nations 
for  the  supply  of  grain  Britain  is  than  her  enemies 
desire.  In  the  year  ending  5th  of  January,  1809, 
the  whole  importation  of  grain  andjlour  into  Brit- 
ain, amounted  in  real  money-value  to  <£  1,878,521 ; 
and  in  the  year  ending  the  5th  of  January,  1810, 
only  to  ^330,958;  considerably  less  than  o»6  Jijth 
part  of  the  import  of  the  preceeding  year ;  and  yet 
the  British  markets  showed  no  symptom  of  want, 
although  in  addition  to  her  own  home  consumption 
Britain  then  exported  large  quantities  of  corn  and 
flour  to  her  annies  serving  in  Spain  and  Portugal, 
and  to  the  natives  of  the  Peninsula.  In  the  report  of 
Mr.  Curwentothe  Workington  Agricultural  Society, 
in  May,  1810,  it  is  stated,  that  "the  increase  of  ag- 
ricultural produce  in  ^ram  is  augmented /owr  millio?is 
(of  quarters),  within  the  last  five  years;  namely,  1805, 
1806,  1807,  1808,  and  1809.     While  the  whole  of 
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Bttrope  is  distresi^ed,  and  many  of  ite  most  fertile 
dis^cte  destroyed,  Great  Britain  is  rapidly  improve 
ing.  As  a  proof  I  should  instance  the  passing  in  the 
last  session  of  parliament  (in  1809 — 10)  of  on€  hvan^ 
dred  and  forty  indosure  actSy  nearly  double  the  num- 
ber of  any  former  year.  Improvements  in  agricul* 
ture  are  not  confined  to  the  reclaiming  of  waste* 
groond.  A  better  and  more  productive  system  of 
husbandry  is  every  where  extending  itself,  by  which 
the  land  already  in  tillage  will  soon  double  its  pro- 
duce/* See  ^'Hints,''  pp.  45.  68,  for  more  facts  on 
British  Agriculture. 

As  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  great  increase 
in  the  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  commerce  of 
Britain,  her  poar^  the  great  mass  of  her  people,  must 
be  greatly  improved  in  their  condition ;  must  be  bet- 
ter fed,  clothed,  and  lodged,  owing  to  the  increased 
demand  for  labor ;  the  greater  abundance  of  food^ 
and  the  more  general  diffusion  of  wealth.  In  the 
work  of  Mr.  Comber,  pp.  274,  325;  and  of  Mr. 
M* Arthur,  pp.  21 4,. 267 ;  a  number  of  facts  are  con* 
tained  in  proof  that  the  present  state  of  the  British 
poor  is  in  every  respect,  of  food,  clothing,  lodging, 
and  other  necessaries  and  comforts,  considerably  bet- 
ter than  at  any  former  period  of  their  national  history^^ 
and  fer  superior  to  the  condition  of  the  lower  order 
of  society  in  every  other  country  in  Europe.  To 
which  we  may  add  the  important  testimony  of  Mr. 
Walsh  in  pp.  179, 188,  195,  of  his  "i^«er,"&c.  where 
he  has  given  a  splendid  eye-glance  of  the  condition 
of  all  orders  of  the  community  in  Britain,  opulent' 
and  felicitous  in  itself;  but  doubly  felicitous  and 
opulent  as  contrasted  to  the  dark  ground  of  that  pic- 
ture which  the  writer  has  sketched,  in  ever  enduring 
colors,  of  the  forlorn  and  beggarly  condition  of  the 
entire  population  of  the  French  Empire. 

In  the  time  of  Henry  the  eighth  tl^e  Legislature 
22 
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itself  acknowledged  that  mmiy  of  th'e  lowter  orderb 
of  the  English  died  from  absolote  ^ant  m  tinier  re<* 
tnarkable  for  the  r^nlarity  of  the  seasons.     And  ia 
4iie  reign  of  EKziabeth  ahnost  every  parish  inmished 
diree  or  four  hundred  ^vagrants.    Nay,  ^ven  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  second  when  industry  began  to 
take  root  hi  Britain,  the  f>oor-rates  antounted  tO 
«£665,000,  and  were  still  higher  at  I3be  revolution;  at 
trhichtime,  according  to  Gregory  King,  the  cotta*^ 
^rs,  paupers,  and  vagrante,  amounted  to  one  million 
three  hundred  and  thirty  thousand;  amongst  whom 
neither  laborers  nor  out-servants  were  indurded;  but 
were  numbered  distinctly  and  of  themselves  amounted 
to,one  million  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  tiiousaud. 
Thesecottagers,  paupers,  and  vagrants,  therefore  may 
be  considered  as  of  the  same  description  with  those  who 
now  receive  alms  in  the  t^hape  of  poor-rates^  and  com^ 
posed  nearly  one  Jimrth  of  the  whole  |)OpuIatioD  of 
England,  which  was  then  estimated  at  five  millioBS 
five  hundred  thousand.  According  to  Mr.  Playfair's 
'^Statistical  Tables''  the  number  <rf  £n|^is(h  poor  re- 
ceiving relief  in  the  year  1804,  amounted. to  nine 
hundred  tfaousaml,  less  than  (me  tenth  of  the  present 
population  of  England,     in  the  **  Report  of  Vr.  M. 
Garthshore  and  Patrick  Colqwhauu,  Esq.  to  the  Sod- 
ety  for  bettering  the  condition  of  tj^  poor^'  &c.&c. 
published  in  March,  180(),  we  are  told  that  accor- 
ding to  the  parliamentary  returns  of  1803,  it  appears 
that  the  number  of  poor  persons  relieved  during  that 
year  in  London,  (where  the  poor  are  more  numerous 
than  in  any  other  part  of  Britain,)  comprehending 
all  th§  parishes  within  the  bills  of  mortality,  besides 
Marylebone,  SI.  Pancras,  Paddington,  Kenshigton, 
Chelsea,  and  Islington,  including  a  population,  by 
the  Parliamentary  returns  of  1801,  amounting  in  the 
whole  to  846,845  persons,  was  9d,\^0- a  Uttle  more 
thdnt  one  tenth.    The  modes  of  relief  were  these, 
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14,746,  were  maintaii^ed  ijx  sixty  iiforikhou^es^  at  the 
yearly  expense  of  per  head  each,       4^14     8fi.  3jrf. 
21,877,  relieved  out  of  work  houses,        2  15,    0 
33,187,  occasionally  relieved,         -  1     6    Q 

3  6,310,  relieved,  ^ot  parishioners,  sjup* 

posed  vi^g^ijits,  -      £o    2^.  0^. 

^6,120,  Tpt^tl,  relieved  at  a  yewly  ex' 

pense  of  abqut,      *     <£3 10,240    0|    0 


The  nufnber  of  ch^dren  under  fourteen  years  o{ 
^e,  is  nearly  equal  to  the  adults  who  receive  aid; 
These  statements,  therefore,  eiyhibit  a  considerable 
decrease  in  the  number  of  persons,  poor  and  mendi* 
cant  in  £nglaad,  in  proportion  to  the  population, 
since  the  Revolution  in  1688;  notwithstanding  the 
increasieof  the  poor-rates  nominal^;  that  is  to  say,  in 
the  amount  qf  the  monejf  annually  expended,  owing 
fo  the  necessary  and  constant  depreciation  in  tlie 
value  of  money,  in  consequence  of  the  vast  and  per- 
petual influx  of  yrealth. 

An4  it  will  he  found  on  examination,  that  not  only 
the  mn^ilw  of  poor,  proportional  to  the  increased 
population,  but  also  the  amount  of  money  in  propor^ 
tion  to  the  increased  wealth  of  Britain  applied  to  the 
relief  of  those  poor,  is  also  les9  than  it  was  in  formev 
times.  This  will  appear,  from  an  inspection  of  the 
following  table,  taken  from  IVf r.  Colquhoun's  "  trea- 
tise an  Indigence;  exkihiting  a  general  view  of  the 
national  resources  for  productive  hthor^^  &c,  London^ 
1806. 

Table  showing  the  progressive  rise  of  the  ppor'§ 
rate,  public  revenue,  exports  and  population  of  Eng- 
hmd,  from  1673  to  1803,  inclusive;  being  132  years. 
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Tesn. 

i(j73r 

1677  ^ 

1685  ( 

16.98 

1700 

1751 

1776 

1783r 

1784J 

1785( 

1803 


Fooi'tRatSi 

840,000 

608,333 

700,000 

819,000 

1,000,000 

•2,500,000 

2,920,316 


Rcreniis. 


\- 


800,000 


2,001,855 

3,815,285 

8,523,540 

10,265,405 


3,467,749    15,096,112 
1 5.348,205 1  37,996.088 


"<itUU'n1a»'tl 

txpmrtt. 


2,043,043 

4,086,087 

6,045,432 

12,599,112 

14,755,699 

16,300,725 

34,953,000 


Engltiit. 


5,000,000 

5,000,000 
5,475,000 
6,467,000 
7,600,000 

8,010,000 

9,000,000 


N.  B.  The  official  was  the  real  value  of  the  ex- 
ports, down  to  the  year  1700;  after  which  it  fell  be- 
hind, until  in  1803  it  was  nearly  one  hundred  per  cent, 
less.  This  must  be  kept  in  mind,  when  looking  at 
the  proportion  which  the  poor's  rate  bears  to  the  pub- 
lic revenue,  and  exports  of  England,  in  the  different 
periods  exhibited  in  the  following  table;  which  will 
show  the  gradual  ^creo^^  of  money  annually  expend- 
ed for  the  relief  of  the  English  poor,  in  proportion  to 
the  increased  means  of  the  nation,  by  the  augmenta- 
tion of  its  exports  and  public  revenue;  the  increase 
of  the  revenue  implying  an  augmentation  of  national 
wealth,  because  it  is  altogether,  or  nearly  altogether, 
drawn  from  imposts  on  consumption. 


Tean. 

Fowl  Rate. 

Rcvcnve* 

Proportion  of 
poor^^te  to 

Export*,  reol 
value 

Prapbvtion  of 
poor-rate  to 

revenue. 

exports* 

1673 

840,000 

1,800,000 

i&a  fraction 

2,043.043 

notquitei 

1700 

1,000,000 

3,815,285 

nearly  1 

6,045,432 

l-6th 

1751 

2,500,000 

8,523,540 

more  than  \ 

13,599,112 

l-7th 

1785 

3,4.7,749 

15,096,112 

not  quite  1-5. 

25,037,649 

I 

1803 

5,348,205 

37,996,088 

l-7tli 

60,143,201 

l-llth 

Thus  in  the  course  of  less  than  the  last  150  years 
has  the  nvanber  of  paupers,i.e.  of  poor  receiving  relief 
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in  England,  decreased  from  one  fourth  to  one  tenth  of 
the  whole  population ;  and  the  money  annually  ex- 
pended in  relief  of  the  English  poor  has  decreased 
during  the  same  period  from  the  proportion  of  one 
Aay^  to  one  seventh  of  the  public  revenue ;  and  from  the 
proportion  oione  third  to  one  eleventh  of  the  exports. 
Granting  that  the  value  of  money  in  Britain  sufiers 
an  average  depreciation  of  five  per  cent,  every  year; 
that  is  to  say,  that  the  price  of  living  costs  about  dou- 
ble the  money-value  every  succeeding  twenty  years ; 
then  the  £.840,000,  of  1673  multipUed  by  «J  in  or- 
der to  bring  it  to  its  comparative  value  in  1803,  a  pe- 
riod of  more  than  120  years,  vnll  give  more  than 
<£.5,348,205 ;  and  consequently  allow  rather  less 
money  relatively  to  the  price  of  living  in  1803,  to  be 
expended  in  relieving  9,000,000,  than  was  expended 
in  1673,  in  relieving  5,000,000,  of  people.  It  is  but 
just  to  state  that  Mr.  Colquhoun  draws  exactly  op- 
jposite  conclusions  from  these  same  premises; name- 
ly, theincrease  of  poor  in  number  and  expense. 

The  Parliamentary  returns  in  1803,give  the  follow- 
ing results  as  to  the  English  poor. 

Paupers  relieved  out  of  work-houses,  not  includ- 
ing children,  336,199  ; — pauper-children  under  five 
years  relieved,  120,236; — pauper-children  from  five 
to  fourteen  years  relieved,  194,914 ;— paupers  re- 
lieved in  work-houses,  including  children,  83,468; — 
paupers,  supposed  to  be  chiefly  mendicants,occasion- 
ally  relieved,  305,899. 

Total,  1,040,716. 


Mr.  Colquhoun  estimates  the  number  of  persons 
who  are  burdens  on  the  community,  thus ; — indigent 
persons,  1 ,040,7 1 6 ; — ^mendicants,  60,000 ; — vagrants, 
gypsies,  &c,  20,000; — idle  and  immoral,  10,000; — 
depraved  women,    100,000; — ^vagabonds,    various, 
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10,000;— Jottery-vagrants,    1 0,000  ;^-r-orirowidof€%' 
ders,  80,000  ;—Tot»I  1,320,716. 

His  Majesty  s  principal  Secretary  o/Stsite  for  tb? 
home  department  baying  anthon^ed  Mr.  Martin  of 
Westminster,  to  ascertain  the  state  of  meqdicity  i^ 
London,  he  prosecuted  his  inquiries  for  aeyers^  years, 
until  the  end  of  1802,  when  his  report,  pybUshed  in 
March  1803,  gave  the  following  results. 

a4uit9.    cfdldreit.  total 
1.  Mendicants  belonging  to^ 

',H2.541,-4, 


cit  alms  in  the  streets.      7 


2.  Vagrants  belonging  to  dis-^ 

tant  parishes  having  set- M, 1 37, — 1,467,— 2,e04> 
tlements.  3 

'•  itlX""""™'  ■'»]W3r.-3.273,-5,3.0. 

4.  Scottish  vagrants,  do.  195, —  3,09,t—  604, 

5.  Jbr^i^gTi  vagrants,  do»  90,r—     87, —   177, 

Total,  6,000,— 9,a88,-r-.l6,288, 


The  annual  exp^tise  of  these  medicants  to  the  pubr 
lie  is  about  <£.90,0()0. 

The  prap4Mrtwfi  of  poor  per  county  in  England  and 
Wales,  is ; 

i  per  cent,  on  ihp  popuUtioD. 
5,  Cumberland,  Cornwall,  Lan-^ 
caster,      Nottingham,      and/ 
East-Riding    of  Yorkshire ;  V7,  less  than  1-I5th. 
number  of  paupers  in  ea£h  lOOi 
of  the  population.  J 
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Counties  ^  ^^^ 

i^per  ceni.  on  the  population. 

i  lincokiv  Northumberland,  Staf-^ 

ford  ^Ad  North-Riding  of  York-  >  9,  above  1  -1 1  th* 

^}m.  } 

4.  West^Rldittg  of  York^  Durham,  7 ,  ^  t       ,  „^, 

Monmduth,  and  Salop.  3  ^^^^^'^^^'^^^^ 

I  Bedford,  Chesfceir,  Somerset,  &  )  ,  ^        ,     ,  ^^, 

Weatmoritad.  j  12,  under  l^th. 

(J.  Gal&bridge,  DevOn,  Hereford,! 
HuDtidgdon,  Surrey,  and  Wor-  >  13,    above  l-8Uu 
cester.  3 

3.  Herts,  Dorset,  Kent,  14,  ftbove  !-7th^ 

4.  Gloucester,  Leicester,  Sdutli^7i/e     u        *  m^i^ 
ampton,  and  Warwick.  j  *^'  ^*^^^^  ^'^th. 

2.  N(Mfolk,  attd  Northampton,  16,  under  l-6th. 

2.  £ssexandSuflfolk,  17,  above  l-6th. 

1.  Buckinglmmshire,  18,  above  l-6th. 

1.  Oxfordshire,  20,              l-Sth. 

1.  Berkshire,  21,  above  l*5th. 

2.  Sttssex,  and  Wiltshire,  23,  nearly  l-4th* 
12.  Counties  in  Wales,  averaging,  9,  above  1-1 1  th. 

Id  En^and  and  Wales,  somewhat  less  than  one 
ninth  of  the  population  were  paupers  in  1803. 

Tbat  the  British  poor  are  better  fed,  clothed  and 
lodged  now  than  their  ancestors  were  we  have  the 
tineqtiivocal  testimony  of Mr.Burkein  his**  Thoughts 
and  details  an  Scarcity,''  before  cited.  "  Whether 
what  may  be  called  the  moral  or  philosophical  hap- 
piness of  the  laborious  classes,  is  increased  or  not  I 
cannot  say.  The  seat  of  that  species  of  happiness  is 
in  the  mind ;  and  there  are  few  data  to  ascertain  the 
comparative  state  of  the  mind  at  any  two  periods. 
Philosophical  happiness  is  to  want  little.  Civil  or 
vulgar  happiness  is  to  want  much  and  to  enjoy  much. 
If  the  happiness  of  the  animal  man,  M^hich  certainly 
goes  somewhere  towards  the  happiness  of  the  ration* 
iimn^  be  th^  object  of  our  estimate ;  then  I  assert 
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'Without  the  least  hesitation  that  the  condition  of 
those  who  labor,  in  all  descriptions  of  labor,  and  in 
all  graduations  of  labor,  from  the  highest  to  the  low- 
est inclusively  is  oil  the  whole  extremely  meliorated  j 
ifmore  and  better  food  is  any  standard  of  melioration. 
They  work  more  it  is  c^tain;  but  they  have  the  ad» 
vantage  of  their  augmented  labor.  As  to  the  fact  of 
the  melioration  of  their  diet,  I  shall  enter  into  the 
detail  of  proof  whenever  I  am  called  upon ;  in  the 
mean  time,  the  known  difficulty  of  contenting  them 
with  any  thing  but  bread  made  of  the  finest  flour,  | 
and  meat  of  the  first  quality,  is  proof  sufficient.  I 
further  assert  that  even  under  all  the  hardships  of  the 
la8tyear(1795,  a  year  of  uncommon  scarcitjf  in  Bri- 
tain) the  laboring  people  did  either  out  of  their  direct 
gains  or  from  charity,  in  idjcifare  better  than  they  did 
in  seasons  oi  common  plenty^  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago;  i 
or  even  at  the  period  of  my  English  observation 
which  is  about  forty-four  years.  I  even  assert  that 
full  as  many  in  that  class  as  ever  were  known  to  do  it 
before,  continued  to  save  money;  and  this  I  can 
prove  so  far  as  my  own  information  and  experience 
extend."  i 

A  decisive  proof  that  the  condition  of  the  lower 
orders  of  the  people  in  Britain  at  present  is  superior 
in  the  essential  articles  of  food,  clothing,and  lodging 
to  that  of  the  same  class  at  any  former  period ;  is  to 
be  found  in  the  decreasing  proportion  of  her  annual 
deaths.  Mr.  Malthus  in  the  1st.  Vol.  pp.  468,  481, 
of  his  invaluable  "  Essay  on  Population^*  says  that 
the  average  duration  of  life  in  England  is  supposed 
to  have  increased  in  the  proportion  of  1 1 7  to  1 00,  from 
the  year  1780  to  1804;  or  at  any  rate  the  deaths  to 
have  been  at  least  one  in  forty  in  1804,  and  only  one 
in  thirty-six  in  1780,  giving  an  improved  healthiness, 
of  more  than  ten  per  cent,  throughout  the  country  in  a 
period  of  twenty-four  years;  which,  as  the  lower  or- 
ders form  so  large  a  majority  of  the  whole  population. 
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^emmiiStmtes  a  very  great  improvement  in  their  con- 
dition and  general  happiness. 

The  following  prices  of  UAar  and  wkeaty  &c.  are 
taken  from  the  5th  volume  of  '^  Comammcations  to 
the  Board  of  A^cultureJ^  The  average  increase  in 
the  price  of  agricultural  labor  in  1804  above  that  in 
1790,  throughout  England,  was  47  per  cent. ;  of  black- 
imith's  work  in  tin,  plough-irons,  chains,  shoeing,  35 
per  cent. ;  of  the  carpenter,  mason,  thatcher,  collar  ma-' 
ker,  41  per  cent. ;  average  increase  of  rent,  tithe,  pa- 
rish-taxes, 59^  per  cent.;  of  an  acre  of  turnips,  bar* 
ley,  wheat,  38  percent. ;  of  manure,  62  per  cent; 
mailing  a^  total  average  increase  in  price  of  52  per 
cent,  in  fourteen  years.  Theaverage  increase  through- 
out Scotland  during  the  same  period  is,  of  rent,  73  per 
cent.;  rates,  69  per  cent.;  agricultural  labor,  56  pef 
cent;  artisans,  65  percent;  manure,  89  per  cent; 
total  average  increase  in  price,  of  70  per  cent.  In 
1790  the  average  price  of  wheat  per  bushel  was  68.; 
in  1800,  7^.  6^.;  in  1804,  8s.  4^.  This  statement 
shows  that  the  price  of  labor  in  Britain  fully  keeps 
pace  in  its  increase  with  the  rise  in  expense  of  pro- 
visions and  the  other  means  of  living.  See  7.  Burke, 
pp.  379, 3^9,  for  the  reasons  why  laior  snd  provisions 
should  be  suffered,  like  all  other  commodities,  to  find 
their  level  of  price  according  to  the  effectual  demand 
for  them  in  the  existing  market 

And  study  the  whole  of  Dr.  Smith's  "  Wealth  of 
NationSy^^  fkc.  the  great  leading  object  of  this  incom* 
parable  work  being  to  prove  that  the  riiost  effectual 
mode  of  conducting  a  nation  to  permanent  wealth 
and  power  is  to  follow  the  natural  order  of  things, 
to  allow  every  individual  within  the  limits  of  justice, 
to  pursue  the  instinct  of  his  nature  to  better  his  own 
condition,  to  promote  his  own  interest  in  his  own  way 
and  to  bring  his  capital  of  talent,  knowledge,  pro* 
perty,  and  labor,  into  the  freest  competition  with  that 
^f  his  fellow-citizens  in  every  market 
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That  A  certaM  nwntrer  of  ^(be  iKiefiiib»*s  -oCm  V!om« 
munity  must  be  always  d«peadaat  ispoa  that  oota^ 
mumty  ftn*  dupiMrt,  wbes  )>ari^y  from  the  ima^Hoida- 
bie  fluctutttioiis  iask  thfe  deanuid  for  labolB,  partly  ifrom 
disease  arad  aix^kat,  and  paMiy  fpmn  the  MAutiai 
attd  ciiaracteri»tic  infiro^idence  ^tbat  class  of  peo-- 
pie  whose  a€tm<y  is  in  a  great  tneafinm  stifled  by 
poverty  and  ^oitanoe.  This  ifnpr^ridttiMijeTro  dMHiM 
is  greatly  mdreastsd  by  the  isyvtem  of  p0ar4mos  kt 
fiqglaMl^  tdiidi  at  aU  tiinra  promisefit  a  certaiaty  dT 
relief  to  jdleness*.  Scotland  and  irela^d  »e  siat  aa 
yet  afflicted  -witii  the  £ii|^lish  aoeAhrod  of  ^noiddiiii^ 
fer  the  poor.  For  tfuH  aafd  detailed  intewaAion  upon 
tiie  evfl  tea<k»ae8  of  tbe  poor^ht'tr  igy^bsax  m  Eag- 
hmd,  "see  the  ''  Reports  o^  the  iihciity  Jwr  ieOenu^r 
l^fMndMoM (ftheiMMfr^'YcAs.  i,% 3,  ft,  and  5,pab- 
Hi^bed  in  the  years  18fta-^3 — 4-— 5 — 7.  And  for 
the  JirnKdatim  bf  the  evilcsoaaadt,  Vd.  S.  pp.  14», 
188,  of  tbe  '' JSm^  m  J'apicteAntia,"  iary  thaft  di^tin- 
gmriitd  political  pMlosopbesr  Mr.  Mallhm.  These 
poor4aM^  have  now  for  more  tinm  two  tuaid^ed 
years  past  been  prodmming  iai  the  iovd^t  and  «iost 
iatell^bfe  laiigaage  Ithfeir  own  pornkiims  ti^adeiicies 
to  cut  op  by  the  roots  aM  tbeactkeiad«stry  of  &e  ia- 
boring  inxlers  of  the  xxMrnnatdty*  Not  wbV9  to  men- 
tion llie  varioos  acts  af  the  iElAgl^h  Padivaaii^eait  iidla- 
ting  to  this  subject,  made  in  the  ^aom  of  Benry  the 
Seventh,  Henry  tihe  Eighth,  £dward  tlie  Sixtlh,  and 
Philip  and  Mary,  let  us  oniy  bnefly  notice  liiat  pas- 
sed in  the  re%n  of  Elizabeth. 

The  43d  Eliz.'c.  2.  s.  1.— ordains  i^sai/t  flie  wner- 
seers  of  each  parish  shall  find  materials  and  work  fm 
the  children  of  all  those  who  cati^t  maiirtain  their 
own  offspring;  and  also  for  all  persons  mamed  or 
unmarried,  having  no  money  to  maintain  thffla,  and 
using  no  ordinary  or  daily  traxle'  by  which  to  g6t 
theij*  living;  and  also  to  find  food  and  raiment  for  att 
tibie  impotent  poor  who  cannot  find  it  for  themselves. 


po^tbo  is  now  fer  ^mx  settled  by  Mr.  Malt)iUJ»r  whi^ 
d»ws  hk  pro€«&  ^ow  thf  oln^fvatiQQ  aiidi  theFer 
corded  experience  of  all  af4^,  that  the  prii^iple  qi 
popvhikm  iAways  0trtr^fi»  th^  Q«Q«^ft  of  {fijbg^teiice; 
fttt  imm  bas  iibe  powfr  ol  o^ultiptyiiig  bi^  ^peei^ 
br  surpassix^  in  f sqwftity  and  fofQe  thi  ccif^aeity  qC 
the  earth  ta  prc^lucefood;  ^^t  papulatioQ  iQcre^i^s  vf^ 
ageometrical,  while  the  means  of  subsistence  increase 
only  in  m  aritlimetteail  ratio,  liidjeed  Hm  dispro^ 
portion  between  the  power  of  ianltiplying  the  £9>e€ie9 
atrd  of  procuring  the  Qieans  of  ^ubsistcaice  p^vade^ 
^  ereatad  nature,  anittial  and  vegetajble;  the  beastg 
of  the  fields  the  fowls  of  the  aif,  the  (ishes  of  the  se%| 
aad  the  plants  of  th0  earth,  have  all,  a»  well  as  wm, 
a  £ir  greater  power  of  reprod^cioK  theiir  kind  thaqt 
Hmt  resf^ective  elemental  l^ve  of  providing  £ood  an4 
fiourisfaiiient  fof  their  animal  and  vegetable  prog^iy. 
Dr.  Ctari^e,  in  his  veiry  admirable  and  excellent 
*^  Cmmentartf  wi  the  S^bk^  &iQ.  published  in  Lon^ 
don  in  1810,  and  re-pnWislied  in  Wew-York  in  181  !♦ 
hts  die  following  note^  iUoatraking  the  great  r^p«^ 
4uctm  power  of  vegetnfa^. — Genesis,  chapter  1st, 
?eree  Vlth-^^Wkose  seed  wm  tn  itse^.  ♦*  Wbiqb  has 
the  power  of  muUipijfmff  kself  by  seeda,  «Hpsj»  root^, 
&c.  ad  mfimlw»s  ^hich  contains^  in  itself  all  the  ru* 
dimaita  of  the  future  fiwaX  through  its  endless  gene- 
lations.  The.  astonishing  power  with  whiob  God  ba3 
endued  the  vegetable  creation  to  multiply  it^  difiefr 
^t  species,  may  foe  instanced  in  tl^  seed  of  tbe^/m. 
Tlus  tree  produces  one  thonuimd  ^fim  himdreel  nmd 
^gktV'fovr  mUiom  of  seeds;  and  eock  of  these  seeds 
has  tibe  power  of  producing  the  wm^  number.  At 
first  me  seed  is  d^osited  in  the  ear^i  froiB  tJm  one 
a  tree  spdngs,  which  in  the  course  of  its  vegetative 
life  produces  1,584,000,000  of  seeds*  Thi$  is  the 
Jifd  geaetation.    The  sec€nd  si^in^^^vm  w^  mmvm  ' 
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to  two  rnillionsfi^e  hundred  and  ten  thyusandandjijly^ 
six  billions.  The  third  generation  will  aniount  to 
fourteen  thousand  six  hundred  andjlfty-eight  quadril" 
lionSf  seven  hundred  and  twenty-seven  thousand  and 
forty  trillions.  When  we  allow  the  most  confined' 
space  in  which  a  tree  can  grow,  it  appears  that  the 
seeds  of  the  third  generation  from  o9t^  elm  would  be 
many  wyndcb  of  times  mdre  than  sufficient  to  stock 
the  whole  superficies  of  all  the  planets  in  the  solar 
system."  ' 

It  is  also  manifest,  that  the  mass  of  human  popu- 
lation in  any  given  country,  must  always  be  measured 
and  limited  by  the  quantity  of  food  in  that  country; 
for  where  there  are  no  means  of  subsistence  people 
must  die.  But  the  statute  of  Elizabeth  requires  that 
work,  materials,  and  food,  shall  be  provided  for  all 
the  poor  who  want  such  things.  As  if  the  overseers 
of  an  English  parish,  with  a  country-justice  in  their 
Tan,  could  create  work  and  materials  where  there 
was  no  effectual  demand  for  them;  or  could  manu- 
facture food  when  it  did  not  exist  in  the  kingdom^ 
What  is  this  but  holding  up  a  high  bounty  for  the 
production  of  a  greater  population  than  the  country 
can  actually  maintain;  whence  the  consequent  in- 
crease of  the  bills  of  mortality,  by  penury,  disease, 
and  all  the  complicated  miseries  of  famine?  The 
English  poor  are  thus  prevented  from  being  taught 
this  important  truth ;  that  nx>  individual  human  being 
who  cannot  maintain  a  wife  and  femily  has  any  busi- 
ness with  them;  has  any  right  to  entail  them  as  addi- 
tional incumbrances  on  the  community.  Whence^ 
without  the  least  exercise  of  reflection  or  calculafipn, 
they  proceed  to  augment  the  mass  of  beggarly  popu- 
lation to  an  extent  far  beyond  that  which  the  coun- 
try can  adequately  support;  far  beyond  the  power  of 
the  land  to  produce  the  full  means  of  subsistence  for 
.  them;  because  the  Legislature  has  invited  them  to 
introduce  into  the  world  any  number  of  unnecessar|; 
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imd  superfluous  childTenttey  please,  and  to  look  to* 
the  parish  for  food  and  covering.  See  also  Stewart'g^ 
"  Political  Economyy^ book  1st,  chapters  12,  13,  on 
tiie  folly  of  forcing  marriages,  and  the  consequent 
production  of  a  too  numerous  population  in  the  eom-- 
jnnnity^  and  likewise  Lord  Karnes's  ^' SketcJkes  of  the: 
History  of  Man,''  Vol.  3.  pp.  76—107. 

The  words  of  Mr.  Burke,  on  the  fatal  effects  of 
Government's  interfering  with  the  concerns  of  the 
lower  orders,  respecting  their  sustenance  and  labor,- 
cannot  be  too  often  repeated.  The  following  citation, 
is  taken  from  this  great  statesman's  works.  Vol.  7. 
pp.  37dt-416.  Vol.  8.  pp.  367—369.  "  To  provide 
for  us  in  our  necessities  is  not  in  the  power  of  govern- 
ment. It  would  be  a  vain  presumption  in  statesmen 
to  think  they  can  do  it.  The  people  maintain  ^i^i% 
and  not  they  the  people.  It  is  in  the  power  of  go* 
vemment  to  prevent,  much  evil;  it  can  do  very  little. 
positive  good,  in  this  or  perhaps  ih.any  thing  else.  It 
is  not  only  so  of  the  state  and  statesman,  but  of  all 
the  classes  and  descriptions  of  the  rich;  they  are  the 
pensioners  of  the  poor,  and  are  maintained  by  their 
superfluity.  They  are  under  an  absolute,  hereditary, 
and  indefeasible  dependence  on  those  who  labor,  and 
are  miscalled  the  poor.  The  laboring  people  are  only 
poor  because  they  are  numerous.  Numbers  in  their 
nature  imply  poverty.  In  a  fair  distribution  among 
a  vast  multitude  none  can  have  much.  That  class 
of  dependent  pensioners  called  the  rich,  is  so  ex- 
tremely small,  that  if  all  their  throats  were  cut,  and 
a  distribution  made  of  all  they  consume  in  a  year,  it 
would  not  give  a  bit  of  bread  and  cheese  for  one 
night  s  supper  to  those  who  labor;  and  who  in  reality 
feed  both  the  pensioners  arid  themselves. 

"  But  the  throats  of  the  rich  ought  not  to  be  out, 
nor  their  magazines  plundered;  because  in  thek  per- 
sons they  are  trustees  for  those  who  labor,  and  theic 
Ifceards  are  th^  banking-houses  of  these  latter.  Whe*- 
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tber  tbey  m€M  it  ov  not^  they  do  in  eftect  «cecot«r 
tiietr  trust;  some  with  morcv  some  ^th  Eea&  lidelityr 
and  judgment  But  on  tbe  wbc^  the  duty  n  per^* 
fsraied,  and  erery  thing  retams,  deducting  some 
^ery  triflii^  coimmissioii  «id  discount,  lo  die  place 
from  whence  it  rose.  When  the  pooi  rise  te  dc»troiyr 
the  rich,  they  act  as  wisely  for  their  own  pufposes,  aar 
when  they  burn  mills  and  lAirow  com  mto  the  fiver 
to  make  bread  cheap.  Nothing  can  be  so  base  and 
ao  wicked,  as  the  political  canting  language,  -  *^ihm 
laboring  poor. ^'  Let  compassion  be  shewn  in  action^ 
the  tnore  the  better,  according  to  every  man's  abU 
lity;  but  let  there  be  no  tammtatiom  of  their  ceodin 
tion ;  itis  only  an  insult  to  their  miseraUe  understand- 
ifugs.  It  arises  from  a  total  want  of  charity,  or  a  to^ 
tal  want  of  thought.  Want  of  one  kind  was  never 
r^ieved  by  want  of  any  other  kind.  Patience,  fatluuv 
sobriety,  frugality  and  religion,  should  be  reoom*^ 
mended  to  them ;  all  the  rest  is  downrightyfwtfifli.  It 
is  horrible  to  call  them  ^'  the  once  happjf  laborer/' 

*'  The  state  ought  to  confine  itself  to  what  regards 
the  state,  or  the  creatures  of  the  state;  namely,  th^ 
exterior  establishment  of  its  religicHi ;  its  magistracy  ; 
its  revenue;  its  military  force  by  sea  and  land;  the 
corporations  that  owe  their  existence  to  its  fiat;  in  a 
word,  to  every  lining  that  is  trubf  andproperfy  public; 
to  the  public  peace;  to  the  public  safety;  to  the  pub* 
lie  order;  to  the  public  prosperity,^  In  it^ preventive 
police  it  ought  to  be  sparing  of  its  eff(H*ts;  and  to  em-^ 
ploy  means  rather  few,  unfrequent,  and  strong,  than 
many  and  frequent,  and  of  course  as  they  multiply 
their  puny  politic  race,  and  dwindle,  small  and  feeble. 
Statesmen  who  know  themselves,  will,  with  the  dig* 
nity  which  bel(Higs  to  wisdom,  proceed  only  in  thk 
the  superior  orb  and  first  mover  of  their  duty,  stea- 
dily, vigilantly,  severely,  courageously:  wkaieverrt^ 
mains  will  in  a  manner  provide  for  itself.  But  as  they 
descend  from  a  state  to  a  (»t>vince,  k0m  a  province 


W  n  fsmiA^  aad  from  a  pamh  io  a  private  hcmse; 
tbey^  on  accriEraced  in  tiieir  fell.  Tliejr  ea$miat  d6 
the  ftoiwest  duty;  aad  in  proportion  m  they  try  it,  thef 
y$McBnMAy^A  in  this  highest,  l^y  ought  to  kno^ 
tht 'diifereni:  idepaitawnte  of  things;  what  bdongs  t^ 
I»i0t^  and  %lMUt  jncniMT^  alene  can  r^ulate.  Ta 
dieae  ^raat  politidjuis  may  gtTe  a  ieamng;  but  they' 
caattot^e  a  law«  Our  LegieUtune  has  fallen  into 
Ai«  ;&odt  as  ^dl  as  other  govenini^its;  all  hanre  Mi- 
^  kitu  ift  anore  or  less. 

^JLet  goyerameBt  protect  a»d  enoourage  industry  > 
secure  piop^ty  ;  repress  vioieoce ;  and  disoonnte*^ 
naooe  tfrand ;  it  is  all  that  they  have  to  do.  In  otii* 
er  Mspecto  the  less  they  raeddlem  tliese afiairs  the 
better;  the  rest  is  in  the  hands  of  our  Master  and 
thtedr's.     We  are  inaconsdtation  cf  things  therein 

«rous  and  iabortous  class  of  li^  has  lately  got  from 
tibeikm  ton  of  t^e  humanity  of  this  day  the  name  of 
^ tfke  labomig jffwr.''  .We have  beard  many  p}an«» 
forihe  iidief  of '^  fibe  laboring  pa&r.^'  This  puHng 
jangon  is  not  as  innocent  as  it  is  foolish.  In  med^ 
div^  ^IJb  great  afiairs,  weaiMess  is  never  innoxious, 
fiitherto  ^  name  ^lipoor^  in  Ibe  sense  in  which  it 
is  used  to  excite  compassion,  has  not  been  used  for 
tiiase  «i^o  COPT,  but  for  l^ose  who  cammt  la^^,  for 
ttesick  and  infirm;  fast  oipfaan  infancy;  iiorla^^ 
gtd^iing  and  decnepid  age;  but  when  we  affect  to  /)i- 
^  as  poor  those  who  must  labor  or  the  woild  cannot 
exi^  we  are  trifling  with  the  condition  of  mankind. 
it  is  4be  common  doom  of  man  that  he  must  eat  his 
-bread  >by  the  sweat  of  his  brow;  that  is,  by  the 
sweat  of  his  body,  or  the  sweat  of  his  mind.  If  this 
toil  was  inflicted  as  a  curse,  it  is  as  might  be  expect^ 
ed  from  the  curses  of  the  Father  of  all  blessings ; — 
it  is  tempered  wilii  many  alleviations,  many  com*- 
fortSj  Every  attempt  to  fly  from  it  and  to  refuse  the 
very  tarms  of  our  existence,  becomes  "much  naova 
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truly  d  ciirse ;  and  Heavier  pains  and  penalties  Ml 
upon  tho^e  who  would  elude  the  tasks  which  are 
put  upon  them  by  the  Great  Master  Workman  of 
the  worldjWho  in  his  dealings  with  his  creatures  sym- 
pathizes with  their  weakness;  and  speaking  of  a  cre- 
ation .wrought  by  mere  will  out  of  nothing,  speaks 
•of  six  days  ot'labo7\  and  one  of  rest.  I  do  not  call  a 
healthy,  young  man,  cheerful  in  his  mind  and  vigo- 
j*ousin  his  arms;  1  cannot  call. such. a  ms,n poor; — 
I  cannot  pity  my  kind  as  a  kinjd  merely  because  tibey 
are  men.  This  affected  pity  only  tends .  to  dissatis- 
fy them  with  their  coadition;  and, to  teach  them  to 
seek,  resources  where  no,  resources  are  to  be  found  ; 
in  somethifig  else  than  their  own  industry,  and  frugal- 
ity, and  sobriety.'/ 

Yet  notwithstanding  the  existence  of  that  great 
national  curse  in  England, the sysitem  of/)oo/-/au7^,the 
proportion  which  the  laboring  classes  at  present  ob- 
tain of  the  whole  annual  produce  of  the  community  is 
jmuchgreater  th^n  that  which  they  enjoyed  previous  to 
the  improvements  introduced  into  the  country  vnthin 
the  last  twenty  years  by  the  progress  of  agriculture, 
m^^nufactures,  and  commerce;  and  the  consequent 
diffusion  of  knowledge.  And  their  condition  is  be- 
come both  positively  and  relatively  improved.  In 
addition  also  tjo  the  public  and  private  charities  in 
Britain,  amounting  annually  to  an  expenditure  of 
fifteen  millions  sterling  in  the  relief  of  her  own  native 
poor  ;  her  people  send  large  sums  yearly  to  conti- 
nental Europe  in  order  to  relieve  the  distresses  of  its. 
inhabitants  occasioned  by  the  calamities  of  a  long 
protracted  warfare,  and  the  severe  pressure  of  mili- 
tary despotism.  This  was  peculiarly  exemplified  in 
the  year  1805,  when  the  French  had  reduced  XJlm 
and  its  neighborhood  to  great  distress,  pi:evious  to 
the  capture  of  General  Mack's  army.  Spme  Ger- 
man correspondents  of  a  Minister  to  a  foreign  con- 
gregation in  London,   wrote  to  him  an  account  of 
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Aeir  situation ;  these  letters  he  commuDicated  to 
sooie  gentlemen  in  the  city,  who  together  with  their 
frieads,  and  the  public,  which  was  called  on  for  its 
charity,  sent  £,.  23,000  immediately  to  the  sufierers. 
The  societies  for  relievingyiwet^wer^  in  distress  are 
Bumerous  iii  Britain,  and  distribute  large  sums  of 
money  annually  in  relieving  not  only  those  who  re- 
side in  the  United  Kingdom,  but  also  many  who 
Jive  abroad  on  the  European  continent,  or  elsewhere. ; 
For  a  minute  enumeration  of  the  public  and  private 
charities,  including  asylums,  hospitals,  charity- 
€ichools,&c.  &c.  in  London  and  its  vicinity,  see  Mr. 
CoJquhoun's  "  Treatise  on  the  Police  oj  the  Metrop^ 
ohs,'"  k.Q.  7th  Edition,  published  in  l«06,  pp.  357 — 
575.  These  charities  in  London  alone  giveaway 
annually  in  relief  to  the  poor,  sick,  maimed,  &c.  a- 
bove  a  fniilion  sterling. 

Some  notion  may  be  formed  of  the  unrivalled  lib- 
erality of  the  British  nation  in  all  that  relates  to  char- 
ity towards  their  poor  and  distressed  fellow  creatures ' 
all  over  the  globe,  if  m  addition  to  Mr.  Colquhoun  s. 
account,  the. following  references  are  examined;  to 
wit,  ^^ 'Literary  Panorama^''  Vol.  1st,  p.  341,  giving 
an  account  of  the  twelfth  report  of  the  "  Missimmry 
Society,"'  May  15th,  1806; — p.  578,  containing  an 
account  of  the  plan  of  a  '' protestant  ^dissenter's  gram- 
mar  school,'' in  England;  and  also  oi '' free-chapels 
and  churciies  for  tite poor,"  m  London  and  other  parts 
of  England^  p.  824,  containing  accounts  of  "  The 
Society  for  promotifig  Christian  knowledge,"  in  Lon-. 
don;  oftlie  ^^  Edinburgh  Mission  to  Tartary ;"  of 
the  **  Hibernian  Society  for  the  diffusion  of  religious 
IcTunvledgein  Ireland;'  of  the  ''free-school  for  Jewr 
ish  children  in  Lofuian;'  of  the  ''  British  and  fo- 
reign Bible  Society"  of  the  ''  Asylum  for  ufifbr- 
innate  females;" — p.  1296,  containing  accounts  of 
"  Establishments  for  French  Emigrants;"  of  the 
''  Quaker's uchool at  Acluvorth;"  of  the  ''School for 
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the  indigent  blind''  in  St.  George's  Fields,  Surrey;*-^ 
*^  Literary  Panorcmia,'^  Vol.  2d,  p.  394^  coataining 
accounts  of  Mr.  ]iec\iyfi\\i%  ^^  plan  for  preventing 
abuses  in  any  of  the  charitable  donations  of  England 
and.  Woks;'  of  the  ^'African  Institution;'' — "  JL«- 
ierary  Panorama^"  2d  Vol.  p.  640,  containing  ac- 
counts of  the  *'  Portsmouth  and  Portsea  Ladies'  Be^ 
Ttevoknt  Society;" — p.  753,  containing  an  account 
of  the  plan  of  "  a  proposed  society  for  preventing  cru^ 
city  to  animals;" — p.  989,  containing  accounts  of 
the  "  New  Rupture  Society ;"  of  the  "  cfea/'  and 
dumb  Asylum ;'  of  the  '' ancient  Masons  of  Eng-- 
land;"  of  the  distribution  of  Bibles  and  religious 
hooks  among  tJie  poor  in  Ireland;'^ — p.  1203,  con- 
taining accounts  of  the  "  Society  for  relieving  the 
distressed  inhabitants  of  Germany ,  and  other  parts  of 
the  European  continent ;"  of  the  "  Quaker's  Socie-- 
ty;^ — Literary  Pajuvrama"  vol.  3d,  p!  89,  contain- 
ing accounts  of  the  ''  Compassionate- List  Society f^ 
of  the  "  Establishment  for  the  widows  of  oncers  ;" 
of  the  "  Female  Penitentiary;"  of  the  "  tVindsor 
Lancaster  phm  school;"  of  the  "  Cockermouth  X>i>- 
pensary  ,•*  of  the  "  Worcester  GenercU  Infirmary ;" 
— p.  309,  containing  accounts  of  "  The  Report  of 
the  African  Institution"  'Jnly  15th,  1807;  of  the 
*'  Hereford  Musical  charity ;"  of  the  "  Bristol  an^ 
nual  meeting  of  clergy  and  sons  of  clergy;"  of  the 
"  Protestant  Dissenters  Grammar^chool;"  of  the 
**  Nortvich  Dispensary;"  of  the  ^^  Nottingham  Ge^ 
neral  Hospital  Meeting;"  of  the  "  Leicester  Infir^ 
maryf  of  the  '^Salisbury  Infirmary C  of  the 
^  Anderson  cfuirity  school  in  Scotland;" — p,  538, 
containing  accounts  of  **  White-chapel  charity-- 
school ;"  of  the  "  Society  for  the  suppression  of 
vice;"  of  t\\e '' Sheriffs  futid"  instituted  in  1808; 
of  the  "  Birmingham  General  Hospital;"  of  the 
^^  Sheffield  Charity-school;"  of  the  ^^  Leeds  House 
of  Recovery;"* — p.    761,    containing    accounts    of 
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^Seliook  for  the  education  of  Vie  poor;''  of  the 
**  rehef  of  tmdows  and  orplmns  of  clergy;'  of  "  relirf 
4lf  jBritisA  prisoners  in  France ;""  of  the  So^ 
^dety  of  Universal  Good-wUl  at  Norwich;  of  the 
ital;''  of  the  '^Society 
A ;  of  the    "  Denbigh  1 

^„, '  Society  for  the  relief  of 

Norwegian  Masters  and  Mates  of  Merchant  vessels  /' 
— p.  991,  containing  an  account  of  the  "  Jew^s  Hos^ 
pital,'"  at  Mile-End;— p.  1218,  containing  an  ac- 
<!Ount  of  the  '*  Society  for  the  reUef  of  British  pri^ 
toners  in  France  ;"-^^'  Literary  Panorama^"  vol,  4th, 
f>,  87,  containing  accounts  of  the  "  Friendly  Female 
Society,'  instituted  in  1 802 ;  of  the  "  HuU  Society  for 
t/ie  suppression  of  Fice;"~p.  504,  containing  accounts 
of  the  "  liritish  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,"  fourth 
Report,  May  4th,  1308;  of  the  ''  Asylum  for  the 
deaf  and  dund},"  in  London;  of  the  ''  Society  for 
Missions  to  Africa;"  of  the  "  British  lying-in  Uos. 
pitalfor  mamed  wonten,  in  Brownlow-street,  Long^ 
acre ;"  of  the  "  Hibernian  religious  Society"  their 
Report  April  18th,  1808;  of  the  ''Sous  of  the 
Clergy  charity;'  of  the  ''Middlesex  Hospital;" 
of  the  "  Society  for  the  relief  of  necessitous  widows 
and  children  ofprotestant  dissenting  Ministers  decea^ 
sed;"  of  the  "  Literary  Ffmrf,"— p.  707,  account  of 
**  Meam  to  prevent  the  spreading  of  sniaU-pox  infec^ 
tion;''*—p.  917,  accounts  of  "  London  female  pem* 
tentiary  ;"  of  "  Eighth  anniversary  of  the  Society  for 
Missions  to  Africa  and  the  East;"  oi"  relieving 
scarcity  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland ;""  of  "  M  the 
charity  children  in  the  metropolis'"  of  "Society  of 
friends  of  Foreigners  in  distress"  their  Report 
April  7th,  1808;— p.  1133,  account  of  the  "So^- 
ty far  promoting  Christian  IcnowUdge,"  at  St^  David  s, 
Wales; — "  Literarp  Panorama"  vol  Stli,  p-81,  ac- 
count of  "  Royal  Military  Asylum,  CJielsea"  estab- 
Hshed  in  1805;  of  "  Fund  id  relei$se  debtors;  —p. 
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295,  account  of  "  Swedish  patriotic  fund  in  Lon^ 
dan;'  of  the    "  African     and    Asiatic    Society;'' 
of  the    "  Radcli(fe  Infirmary;'  of  the  "   West  of 
England  Infirmary  ,•"  of  the  *'  Worcester  Generai  In^ 
firnmry;'  ^f  the  Gloucester   Music-ctuirity ;'  of  the 
"  Birmingham  Music-charity ;'   of  the  "  Newcastle 
Lying'in  Institutimi;'  of  the  "  Whitehaven  Dispen^ 
saiy;^ — p.  503,  account  oi '^ Society Jor  reliej  oj  dis- 
tressed and    indigent  women;'' — p.  710,  account  of 
"  Naval  and  military  Bible  Society ;" — p.  903,  ac- 
count of  "  Society  for  relievifig  Spanish  patriotSy"  in- 
stituted in  1808;  oi  ^^  Manchester  ladies'  Society  for 
employing  the  poor;"  of  "  Highland  Society  of  Scot- 
land;'— "  Literary  Panoraina^"  Vol.  6th,  p  85,  ac- 
count of  "  Society  for  bettering  the  condition  of  the 
poor;"  of  a  "  Charity  for  the  blind;"  of  "  Circulat- 
ing charity  schools  in  North-Wales ;'  p.  280,  account 
of  "  London  society  for  promoting  Christianity  among 
the  Jen;*,"  established  in  1809;   oi  ^^  Society  Jor  re- 
lief of  chimney-sweepers ;"  of  "  York  society  Jor  sup- 
pression of  vice;" — p.  488,  account  of  the  "  London 
Hospital,  White-Chapel- Road;" — p.  695,  account  of 
"  Middlesex  Hospital;"  of  "  Clutrity  children  anni- 
versary" June  1st,  1809,  in  number  eight  thousand; 
of  '^  Friends  of  foreigners  in  distress;"  p.  906,.  ac- 
count of  *^  Society  for  missions  toAjrica  and  the  Mast,'' 
in  1810; — ''Literary  Panorama"  Vol.  8th,  p.  88, 
account  of  "  Society  for  ttie  support  and  encourage- 
ment of  Sunday-schools  in  England,  Wales,  Ireland, 
andndjacent  Isla^ids,"  1 1th  April,  1810 ;  of"  Asylum 
for  female  orphans;"  of  the  "  Foundling  Hospital;' 
of  the  "  Theatrical  Fund;"— p.  262,  account  of  "  Bri- 
tish and  foreign  Bible  society,"  1810;  of  the  "  Lite- 
rary Fund,"  in  1810  ; — p.  526,  account  of  "  African 
Institution,"  4th  Report,  28th  March,  1810. 

Amidst  this  host  of  British  charities,  a  few  words 
miist  be  allotted  to  the  mention  of  one  not  yet  enu- 
merated; the*' Patriotic  Fund"  established  20th  July, 
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1803.  So  early  as  the  28th  February,  1806,  ih  Ies« 
than  three  years  from  its  institution,  as  appearis  by 
the*'  Third  .Report^^'  of  their  committee,  dated  1st 
March,  1806,  their  subscriptions  and  dividends  a- 
mounted  to  £338,693  lis.  8d.  exclusive  of  £21,200 
subscribed  in  three  per  cent,  consols,  stock.  Of  this 
money  the  sums  paid  and  voted  were  £  105,276  2s.  4d. 
by  which  relief  had  been  afforded  to  2,140  officers 
and  privates  wounded  or  disabled,  and  to  570  wi- 
dows, orphans,  parents,  or  other  relations  of  those 
killed  in  the  servfce  of  their  country;  and  honorary 
gratuities  have  been  conferred  in  153  instances  of 
successful  exertions  of  valor  or  merit.  The  subscri- 
bers, to  this  charity  are  of  all  the  different  societies 
and  sects,  civil  and  religious,  in  Britain;  and  have 
annually  increased  in  number  and  in  the  amount  of 
their  donations,  from  the  year  1803,  the  first  estab- 
lishment of  the  Institution,  up  to  the  present  time, 
the  close  of  1810. 

It  is  a  common  theme  of  vulgar  declamation  that 
the  great  increase  of  manufactures  and  commerce  in 
Britain  has  brought,  along  with  it  a  correspondent 
increase  of  dissipation  and  profligacy  among  the 
lower  orders  of  the  people;  and  a  profusion  of  pity 
is  shed  over  the  present  depraved  moral*  of  the  En- 
glish poor,  contrasted  as  it  is  with  the  unsullied 
purity  of  their  "  simple  and  innocent  ancestoi^s.  But 
a  recurrence  to  historical  facts  will  prove  this  cant 
to  be  as  false  as  it  is  common.  In  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, during  the  reign  of  Henry  the  eighth,  a  period 
of  thirty-six  years,  72,000  thieves  and  rogues  besides 
other  malefactors  were  hanged  in  England ;  making 
an  average  of  two  thousand  offenders  executed  each 
year,  during  this  monarch's  reign.  In  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's reign,  nearly  four  hundred  malefactors  were 
annually  hanged  for  theft  and  robbery.  But  during 
the  reign  of  George  the  Third  not  more  than  an  aver- 
age oi  fifty  each  year  have  been  hanged  for  these 
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erimes,  in  all  Great-Britain ;  yet  the  popttlatidn  df 
Great-Britain  is  now  more  than  quadruple  that  which 
Bn^land  possessed  in  Elizabeth's  time.  And  in  no 
country  under  the  cope  of  Heaven  are  the  laws,  as 
they  are  now  administered,  more  mild  and  w'ell-de- 
fined ;  in  no  country  are  the  judges  of  the  tribunals 
more  upright  and  independent  than  in  Britain. 

In  truth  nothing  can  be  a  grosser  contradiction  to 
all  the  testimony  of  human  experience  than  to  assert 
that  with  the  increase  of  civilization  in  a  community 
the  progress  of  crime  increases.  '^Allthe  records  of 
history  bear  witness  to  the  faithful  proportiooi 
which  crime  bears  to  the  barbarism  of  nations. 
This  has  been  the  case  in  all  ages ;  it  is  so  now.  On 
the  European  continent  the  least  civilized  are  the 
most  criminal  people.  In  the  city  of  Naples  alone, 
upon  an  average,  eight  hundred  assassinations  are  an^ 
^uaZ/y  committed;  besides  numberless  other  crimes 
of  various  kinds.  The  cause  is,  the  Italians  are  more 
barbarous  than  the  Germans,  and  other  people  of  the 
continent.  In  Britain  criminality  follows  with  equal 
steps  the  career  of  civilization.  In  Ireland,  crimes 
are  inexpressibly  more  frequent  than  in  England  ; 
and  in  England  more  frequent  than  in  Scotland. 
The  readei^  will  find  many  facts  to  strengthen  the  po- 
sition, that  civilization  dintiniskes  the  amount  of 
crime  in  a  community,  and  e  conversOy  in  M.  Villers's 
•*  Essay  on  the  Spirit  and  Iiifluence  of  the  Reforma- 
tion of  Luther,'' hetore  referred  to. 

But  as  the  Eloquence  off  acts  is  of  all  the  species  of 
eloquence,  the  most  resistless,  the  following  table 
and  remarks  are  subjoined  ;  taken  from  the  "  Ute- 
rary  PanoraKna^'  Vol.  4,  pp.  525 — 530 ;  and  intro- 
duced to  the  reader  by  the  Editors  of  L.  P.  in  these 
words :  "  This  paper  we  are  favored  witii  frovii 
mutlwrity;  it  has  never  been  published." 

Number  of  ^offenders  committed  in  1805;  also  of 
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peaqfers  in  each  county  with  their  avemge  proportion 
in.each  1 00  pf  population.     . 


CouDties.       Oiffenders, 

Paupers. 

f  paupers  in 
leach  100. 

Northern  Circuit. 

> 

Yorkshire,         245, 

77,661, 

9, 

Durham,               27, 

15,307, 

10, 

Northumberland,  38, 

>  14,304, 

», 

Cumberland,         1-8, 

8,443, 

7, 

Westoioreland,       6, 

4,615, 

11, 

Laacaster,           371, 

46,200, 

'7, 

Total 


705, 


Mi^nd  Circuit. 
Northampton,      42, 
Rutland,  4, 

Lincoln,  58, 

r^ottinghamshire,  74, 
Derbyshire,  39, 

Leicestershire,      47, 
Warwickshire,    160, 


Total, 


424, 


Norfolk  Circuit. 
Bucks,  33, 

Bedfordshire,  20, 
Huntingdonshire,  15, 
CanQibrUlgeshire,  40, 
Suffolk,  109, 

Norfolk,  163, 


Total, 


380, 


166,530, 


f  average  8  in 
^each  100. 


20,534, 

16, 

1,338, 

8, 

18,845, 

9, 

9,806, 

7, 

13,167, 

8, 

19,154, 

15. 

30,200, 

15, 

113^044,        average  11. 


19,650, 

13, 

7,276,  . 

11, 

4,746, 

13, 

11,294, 

13, 

36,110, 

17, 

42,707, 

16, 

121,783,         average  15. 
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Counties.        Offenders 

Paupers. 

^  Paupersii 
[each  100. 

Oxford  Circuit. 

Berks, 

62, 

22,088, 

21, 

Oxfordshire, 

38, 

21,025, 

20, 

Worcestershire, 

51. 

18,896, 

13, 

Stattbrdshire, 

91> 

22,510, 

9, 

Shropshire, 

79, 

17,306, 

10, 

Herefordshire, 

31, 

11,779, 

13, 

Gloucestershire,  141, 

36,904, 

15, 

Mcmmouth, 

20, 

4,479, 

10, 

Total,     , 

513, 

154.9H7, 

average  i3. 

Western,  Circuit. 

Hampshire, 

147, 

32,581, 

15, 

IfViltshire, 

75, 

42,128, 

23, 

Dorsetshire, 

38, 

13,783, 

14, 

Devonshire, 

96, 

43,764, 

13, 

Cornwall, 

45, 

12,853, 

7, 

Somersetshire, 

106, 

33,979, 

12, 

Total, 

507, 

1  »0,}:).98, 

averaije,  !4. 

Home  Circuit 

L 

Essex, 

144    .  38,377 

17 

Hertfordshire, 

- 

43       13,340 

14 

Sussex, 

- 

105       37,07^ 

23 

Kent, 

- 

210       41,634 

13 

Surry, 

- 

199       36,138 

13 

Total,      - 

701      I66,53z 

averaffe  15| 

Chester, 

80       22,152 

average  11^ 

Worth-Wales, 

- 

28       28,130)                 q 
50       23,384 1 

South-Wales, 

^ 

Middlesex, 

- 

1,217       63,173 

n 

During  the  seven  years  of  peace  preceding  the 
war  that  broke  out  in  1756,  tlie  number  of  criminalj* 
OKecuted  within  the  city  of  London  and  county  of 
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Middlesex,  averaged  forty-three  a  year.  In  the  se- 
ven succeeding  years  of  war  they  were  reduced  to 
J^eens,  year.  In  the  seven  years  following  the  peace 
of  17^,  the  annual  average  was  twenty-six.  In  the 
seven  years  of  peace  from  1770  to  1776,  inclusive, 
the  annual  average  was  thirty-eight.  From  1776  to 
1783,  seven  years  of  war  with  America,  France, 
Spain,  and  Holland,  the  annual  average  was  thirty- 
nine.  From  1783  to  1790,  seven  years  of  peace,  the 
annual  average  \ii^%jifty-f<mr.  From  1793  to  1805, 
the  numbers  have  progressively  diminished;  in  the 
seven  years  from  1799  to  1805,  the  annual  average 
was  not  twelve.  This  last  period,  with  the  exception 
of  one  intervening  year  of  peace,  was  sptnt  in  war; 
but  during  that  year  of  peace,  although  the  militia 
was  disbanded,  some  part  of  the  army,  and  a  great 
portion  of  the  navy  reduced,  the  number  of  capital 
convicts  did  nof  increase.  The  annual  number  of 
mmderershom.  1771  to  1805,  has  remained  nearly  the 
same,  but  was  considerably  unore  on  an  average  in 
the  twenty  preceding  years ;  from  1750  to  1770.  A 
most  important  change  has  taken  place  respecting 
the  crimes  of  burglary  and  highway-robbery;  which 
itt  their  aggravated  character,  so  ias  to  deserve  capital 
punishment,  have  nearly  disappeared  within  ^  the 
county  of  Middlesex, 

The  Northern  counties  possess  a  decided  moral 
advantage  in  respect  to  their  small  number  oioffend^ 
ers  and  paupers^  when  compared  with  the  rest  of  En- 
gland. This  observation  applies,  not  only  to  the 
counties  within  the  northern  circuit,  but  likewise  so 
far  as  relates  to  paupers  generally,  to  all  the  more 
northern  counties,  the  counties  of  Lincoln,  N6tting- 
ham,  Derby,  and  Rutland,  the  most  northern  coun- 
ties in  the  Midland  circuit;  and  those  of  Stafford- 
diire  and  Shropshire,  the  most  northern  in  the  Ox- 
ford circuit;  are  in  this  respect  in  the  same  compa- 
ratively favorable  situation  as  the  counties  within  the 

25 
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northern  circuit;  when  compared  with  the  more 
southern  counties  of  England,  excq^ting  only  the 
three  south-counties  of  Middlesex,  Monmouth,  and 
Cornwall.  ^ 

This  diminution  of  crime  in  England  withm  the 
last  twenty  years  will  appear  to  be  more  remarkable 
when  we  consider  the  increased  wealth  and  popula* 
tion  of  that  country  during  this  period.  Murders  are 
comparatively  rare ;  they  being  the  effect  of  violently 
inflamed  passions  in  England,  and  not  of  systematic 
trade  as  in  Italy,  ffighvay  robberies  are  not  only 
positively  less  numerous  and  lesb  atrocious  now  than 
formerly,  but  likewise  relativdy  so,  considering  the 
present  greater  temptations  offered  on  the  public 
roads  from  the  greater  number  of  passengers  and  the 
greater  quantity  of  wealth  in  continual  motion  from 
place  to  place  all  over  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
same  remark  applies  to  the  diminished  number  of 
hurgUmes  notwithstanding  the  increase  of  dwelling- 
houses,  and  consequently  of  temptations  to  the  bur- 
glar ;  crimes  importing  barbarity  therefore  are  greatly 
diminished  in  England  po^tiveiy^  and  still  more  so 
relatively.  The  Metropolis  and  its  neighborhood  of 
course  are  most  prolific  in  crime  in  all  fully  peopled 
communities ;  and  yet  the  number  of  annual  ewecu- 
tiofis  in  London  has  been  very  much  lessened  on  an 
average,  within  the  last  seventy  years;  the  number 
executed  in  seven  years,  from  1749  to  1765,  was  306; 
from  1784  to  1790,  379;  from  1791  to  1797,  144; 
from  1798  to  1804,  103;  the  last  seven  years  of  the 
series  giving  not  much  more  than  one  fourth  oi  the 
nuniber  executed  in  the Jirst  seven  years.  There  caa 
be  but  two  adequate  causes  assigned  for  this  great 
diminution  of  crime  in  England  during  the  last  twenty 
years;  namely,  1st.  the- meliorated  condition!  of  the 
lower  classes ;  and,  2dly,  the  very  generally  increased 
di^usion  of  religi,aus  and  moral  instruction  over  that 
country  during  this  period;  by  the  muLtipUcation  of 
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Sunday  schools,  and  ^eek-day  seminaries  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  poor ;  in  the  establishment  and  growth 
of  which  all  the  different  sects  and  denominations  of 
Christianity  in  England,  nationally  established  and 
diss^iting,  have  most  laudably  concurred  and  co- 
operated. 

The  greater  comparative  criminality  of  the  people 
in  Ireland  has  been  already  noticed  in  considering 
the  national  effects  oi  popery;  and  can  arise  only  from 
the  want  of  civilization  and  instruction  among  the 
lower  orders  of  the  Irish.  For  the  causes  of  the  com* 
paraUvely  sparse  iniquity  of  the  Scoitishy  see  the 
"  Prefatory  Remarks^'^  of  Dr.  Currie  to  his  edition 
of  th6  works  of  Bur^js ;  in  4  vols.  8vo.  London,  1 802. 
This  profoundly  philosophical  and  most  elegant  wri- 
ter attributes  the  purer  morals  of  the  Scottish  pea- 
santry chiefly  to  the  system  of  parochial  education 
established  in  Scotland  since  the  year  1646.  The 
whole  account  of  the  Scottish  peasantry  by  Dr.  Cur- 
rie is  well  worthy  the  perusal  and  the  study  of  every 
class  of  readers;  from  the  statesman  and  the  philoso- 
pher, down  to  the  mechanic  and  the  field-laborer. 
The  observations  of  Dr.  Currie  are  fully  verified  by 
the  facts  contained  in  ^*  An  Address  delivered  by  the 
Right  Hon.  C.  Hope^  the  Lord  Justice  Clerk,  at  the 
tonelusion  of  the  circuit  at  Glasgow,''  on  Friday,  29th 
April,  1808.  The  Lord  Justice  Clerk  congratulates 
the  gentlemen  sheriffs,  lord  provost,  and  gentlemen 
of  the  magistracy  of  the  city  of  Glasgow,  on  tlie  com- 
paratively  small  number  of  criminals  in  custody  for 
trial,  in  proportion  to  the  immense  population  of  that 
district  of  Scotland.  He  says  that  a  few  days  before 
he  left  home  to  travel  the  then  circuit,  was  transmit- 
ted to  him  officially  by  the  British  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  home  department,  a  printed  list  of  all  the 
commitments  and  prosecutions  for  criminal  offences 
in  England  and  Wales  for  the  years  1805, 1 806,  1 807 ; 
—making  an  annual  average  of  Jour  thousandjive  hmi- 
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dred;  which,  setting  aside  the  two  rebellions,  of  1715 
and  1745,  is  nearly  equal  to  the  wkok  number  of 
persons  committed  for  criminal  offences  in  Scotland 
since  the  Union  of  the  two  crowns; — that  is  to  say, 
the  number  of  criminals  in  England  and  Wales  in 
one  year  exceeds  that  of  the  criminals  in  Scotland 
during  an  entire  century. 

Taking  the  population  of  Scotland  to  be  one  sixth 
of  that  of  England  and  Wales,  this  account  gives  the 
proportion  of  only  cma  criminal  in  Scotland  ior  seventeen 
criminals  annually  committed  in  England  and  Wales. 
The  Lord  Justice  Clerk  in  examining  the  caif^e^  of 
this  freedom  from  crime  in  Scotland,  says,  that  al- 
though in  the  city  and  district  of  Glasgow  commerce 
and  numufactures  of  all  kinds  have  long  been  intro- 
duced and  pqshed  to  an  extent  unequalled  in  the  U- 
nited  Kingdom,  except  in  the  metropolis;  yet  no  jpro- 
partional  increase  of  crime  has  followed  the  footsteps 
of  augmented  wealth  and  population.     One  quarter- 
sessions  at  Manchester  in  England  sends  more  crimi- 
nals to  transportation  than  are  sent  from  all  Scotland 
in  a  whole  year.    The  causes  of  the  good  order  and 
morality  of  the  Scottish  people  are  to  be  found  in 
their  institutions  for  the  education  of  youth,  and  for 
the  maintenance  of  rdigion.  At  the  parochial  schools 
of  Scotland  all,  even  the  children  of  the  meanest 
peasant  and  the  lowest  mechanic,  may,  and  most  of 
them  do  receive  a  virtuous  education  from  their  ear- 
liest youth.    And  every  Scottish  clei^yman  nmst}rj 
the  indispensable  provisions  of  the  law,  reside  within 
his  owa  parish,  and  discharge  the  duties  of  his  sacred 
function  in  person.     Hence  in  proportion  to  clerical 
fidelity  is  necessarily  created  a  parental  afiecticm  in 
a  minister  towards  his  flock;  a  respectful  attachment 
in  the  people  to  their  minister;  and  a  consequent  be- 
neficial and  wakeM  inspection  of  the  religion  and 
morals  of  all  classes  of  the  community. 
For  further  details  on  the  improved  condition  of 
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the  people  in  Britain  during  the  last  century,  see 
"  JJt^fa,"  PP- 58--72. 

lliere  are  also  msmy  other  sources  of  wealth  and 
strength  to  Britain,  only  a  very  few  of  which  the  limits 
of  this  Inquiry  will  allow  us  to  touch.  The  mines  of 
ti^  copper,  iron,  &c.  and  the  fisheries  of  the  British 
empire,  add  greatly  to  her  productive  industry  and 
we^h;  but  for  want  of  sufficient  documents  their 
precise  amount  of  value  cannot  now  be  stated.    Yet 
one  circumstance  which  confers  upon  Britain  wide 
and  ample  sources  of  national  wealth  and  prosperity, 
and  in  which  she  far  surpasses  all  the  other  nations 
of  Europe,  must  not  pass  entirely  without  notice; 
namely,  the  full  supply  of  subterranean  foel  within 
her  own  territorial  boundaries ;  which  at  once  enables 
her  to  administer  to  the  comfort  of  her  people,  and 
to  carry  on  her  system  of  manufactures  to  an  extent 
and  with  a  success  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the 
world.    On  the  continent  of  Europe  wood  is  chiefly 
used  for  fuel,  to  the  great  inconvenience  and  detri- 
ment of  its  inhabitants;  who  are  by  this  as  well  as 
other  circumstances,  prevented  from  establishing  and 
keeping  up  large  manu&icturies;  owing  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  conveying  this  kind  of  fuel  to  any  given  spot, 
after  the  neighboring  forests  have  been  once  cleared 
away.    There  are  indeed  coal-mines  in  abundance  in 
the  department  of  Jemappes^  formerly  Hainault;  and 
the  coal-trade  has  of  late  years  been  carried  on  to  a 
cOBJsdderable  extent  h^  its  inhabitants  in  supplying 
much  of  the  low  countries  of  Holland,  and  some  parts 
of  France.    A  canal  runs  from  Jemappes  through 
Cond6  and  Yalen^ennes  into  Flanders,  and  there 
branches  out  to  the  principal  towns  on  the  coast. 
Jemappes  has  a;iso  a  communication  with  the  Rhine 
by  which  it  sends  coals  into  Holland. 

In  Britein  wood  for  fuel  cannot  be  furnished  in  any 

great  quantities ;    its  adequate  supply  being  alto-i 

,gether  impracticable,  owing    to  the  comparatively 
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small  proportion  of  woodland;  the  vast  population; 
and  the  highly  improved  state  of  agriculture  in  the 
country.  Her  inexhaustible  coal-mines  however  more 
than  supply  her  want  of  wood,  and  give  her  a  nation* 
al  superiority  in  an  easily  acquired  and  cheap  arti* 
cleof  fuel ;  an  eflectual  mode  of  breeding  a  vast  bo« 
dy  of  hardy  and  dexterous  seamen;  and  a  sure 
source  of  extending  her  manufactures  and  com* 
merce  ;  which  no  other  country  on  the  globe  at  pre- 
sent possesses.  Mr.  Oddy,  in  a  pamphlet  *^  On  the 
improvement  of  the  local  interests  of  JBritain,''  &c. 
published  in  London,  in  1810,  says  that  coals  are  not 
found  in  many  parts  of  continental  Europe,  and  of 
these  few  mines  are  worked  ;  and  tlmt  Bnglish  coals 
are  used  on  the  continent  in  many  of  its  foundaries 
and  manufitcturies.  Britain  exports  cosls  to  continent* 
al  Europe  to  an  annual  average  amountof  halfamilhon 
sterling.  In  the  year  1809,  at  Hamburgh  alone,  ^^ 
hundred  sugar-houses  were  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment for  want  of  English  coals,  which  were  however 
exported  to  the  European  continent  from  Britain  in 
ratlier  more  than  their  usuuxl  quantities  during  the 
years  1807 — 1808 — 1809;  notwithstSinding  Buona- 
parte's blockading  decrees.  Yet  in  consequence  of 
ihe  increased  demand  for  this  article  and  the  aug- 
mented difficulty  of  getting  it,  English  coals,  which 
in  the  ordinary  times  of  trade  were  sold  at  thirty^two 
dollars  per  last,  fetched  in  the  year  1809,  three  hun^ 
dred  dollars  per  last  in  Copenhagen.  So  that  wie 
of  the  advantages  which  Denmark  enjoys  by  going 
to  war  with  Britain  is  to  pay  nearly  ten  times  as 
much  for  one  of  her  necessary  commodities,  as  before. 
The  immense  and  continually  increasing  national 
wealth  of  Britain  from  the  augmentation  of  her  agri- 
culture, manufactures,  and  commerce ;  having  been 
in  A  greater  ratio  during  the  last  century  than  the 
increase  of  her  taxes  and  public  expenditure  ;  it 
follpws  that  the  people  of  BritMa  feci  less  and  are 
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better  able  to  bear  at  this  momait  the  various  iia<- 
tioDal  burdens  annually  imposed  upon  them,  than 
did  and  were  their  ancestors  at  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  For  proof  of  this  see  "  Hints'^ 
pp.  74 — 82;  containing  Tables  of  the  joii6i*cret;«iMe, 
fiom  the  year  1700  to  1800,  inclusive;  and  thea-^ 
mount  of  loans  for  the  same  period ;  and  of  the  pub^ 
he  expenditure  ixk  Britain  during  the  whole  of  the 
eighteenth  century  ;  and  the  official  value  of  all  Bri- 
tish imports  and  exports  for  more  than  one  hundred 
years;  to  vrit  every  year  from  1697  to  1800. 

N.  B.  By  a  reference  to  Sir  William  Young's 
^'  cmmxm  place  Baoky'  pp.  86 — 88 ;  we  shall  find 
that  the  average  anwual  value  of  the  imports  from  the 
British  West-Indies  alone  into  the  mother-country  is 
£.17,000,000,  of  which  sum  c£-5,000,000  yearly  are 
paid  into  the  public  Treasury ;  to  wit,  the  duty  on 
sugar 'iJ.3,000,000  ;  on  rum  i:,M  ,500,000  ;  and  on 
the  lesser  commodities,  <£.500,000 ;  of  the  remaining 
<£.12,000,000,  iJ.8,000,000,  go  in  payment  of  the 
British  manufactures  exported  ;  the  other  <£  4,000,- 
000,  are  appropriated  to  the  homeward  freight  and 
mercantile  chaises.  See  Mr.  Lowe's  "  Inquiry  into 
thestate  of  the  British  West-lndiesy'  pp.  12,  &c.  pub- 
lished in  London  in  1807. 

See  ^  Hints,''  pp.  83 — 89,  for  an  account  of  the 
British  Supplies  and  Ways  and  Means  during  the 
whole  of  the  dghteenth  century. 

The  low  rate  of  interest  on  money,  and  the  increa- 
sed value  of  land  in  Britain  are  also  sure  gages  of  her 
tVureosei;?  wealth  and  prosperity.  In  Britain  a  hun- 
dred years  since  the  rate  of  interest  was  from  eight 
to  ten  per  cent. ;  and  landed  property  commanded  a 
purchase-money  of  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  years. 
But  the  British  Government  for  the  last  twenty- 
years  has  borrowed  money  on  an  avefrage  of  from 
four  and  a  half  to  four  and  three  quarters  per  cent. ; 
and  landed  property  in  Britain  is  now  sold  at  from 
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twenty-eight  to  thirty-five  years  purchase.  By  a/mr- 
chase-numey  of  so  many  years  is  meant  theaaaual  rent 
of  land  multiplied  by  so  many  years;  for  instance,  a 
given  landed  estate  produces  an  annual  rent  of  five 
hundred  pounds ;  if  the  purchase-money  of  this  es- 
tate amount  to  ten  years  it  will  be  worth  five  thousand 
pounds ;  if  to  twenty  years  it  will  be  valued  at  ten 
thousand  pounds;  and  soon.  When  the  purchase- 
price  of  land  is  low  it  yields  a  large  interest  for  the 
capital  laid  out ;  and  when  the  price  is  high  the 
stock  employed  yields  a  small  return  of  interest.  It 
has  been  shown  before  in  speaking  of  the  internal 
condition  of  JVa»ce  that  the  interest  of  money  in  that 
country  is  on  an  average  of  from  ten  to  twehe  per  cent, 
per  annum  ;  and  colonel  Thornton,  in  his  "  Sporting 
Taury''  &c.  before  cited,  informs  us  "  that  the  aver- 
age price  oiland  throughout  France  is  when  bought 
from  the  real  l^itimate  proprietors  at  twehfe  years 
purchase  ;  while  that  which  is  called  national  pro- 
perty, and  sold  by  the  French  Government  only  com- 
mands an  average  purchase-money  of  from  sisc  to 
eight  years."  > 

The  mode  in  which  the  low  rate  of  interest  raises 
the  price  of  land,  and  conversely ;  and  the  circum- 
stances under  which  a  low  rate  of  interest,  namely, 
in  combination  with  the  high  price  of  land  and  the 
low  profits  of  stock,  is  a  conclusive  proof  of  nation- 
al prosperity,  are  fiilly  explained  by  Sir  James 
Steuart  in  his  "  Political  Economy  i''  Book  1st, 
chapter  8th ;  Book  4th,  chapters  3,  4,  5,  6,  7^  8,  9; 
by  Doctor  Smith,  in  his  *^  Jnquiry  into  the  mi^ure  and 
causes  of  the  tvealth  of  Nations^'  Book  1st,  chap- 
ters 4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11 — and  Book  2d,  chapters 
2,  3,  4,  5 — ^and  by  Mr.  Hume  in  his  '^  Essay  on 
Interest''  For  the  particular  application  of  tiiese 
principles  to  the  existing  circumstances  of  Britain, 
of  continental  Europe,  and  of  these  United  StdteSj^ 
see  "ifmfo,"  pp.  91—110. 
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Perhaps  it  nught  be  allowable  to  notice  a  mistake 
respecting  the  condition  of  France,  which  is  now 
travelling  pretty  generally  over  the  Union.  The 
American  merchants  and  captains  of  vessels  on  their 
return  to  this  conntry  from  France  uniformly  report 
that  much  specie  but  scarcely  any  paper-money  is  in 
circulation  through  the  French  Empire;  and  ^*  there- 
fore,'' say  the  class  of  politicians  whose  opinions  are 
now  under  consideration,  "  since  France  has  plen- 
ty of  money  and  in  coin  and  no  paper,  and  since 
Britain  has  no  money  in  specie  and  large  quantities 
of  pap^  currency,  France  is  richer  than  Britain !" — 
Q,  E.  D. 

But  this  very  palpable  Mon-s^ui^tir  originates  in  an 
extreme   unacquaintance  with  the   most    obvious 
truths  and  the  very  fundamental  principles  of  politi- 
cal economy.     For  the  substitution  of  paper-money 
in  the  room  of  specie  is  one  of  those  great  improve- 
ments which  necessarily  takes  place  in  a  country 
where  credit  and  confidence  are  established  by  a 
steady  and  equitable  administration  of  justice ;  pro- 
tecting private  property  and  giving  scope  to  commer- 
cial enterprise.    It  substitutes  a  cheap  for  a  dear 
instrument  with  which  to  carry  on  the  operations  of 
trade;  it  leaves  a  laiger  quantity  of  specie  to  be  em-^ 
ployed  in  those  branches  of  foreign  commerce  where 
specie  is  absolutely  necessary ;  it  abridges  time  and 
labor,  and  thus  facilitates  and  quickens  commercial 
transactions;  since  a  check  for  a  hundred  thousand, 
dollars  may  be  signed  in  a  minute ;  whereas  it  would 
consume  a  whole  day  to  cotmt  out  that  sum  in  spe- 
cie.    See  this  subject  fully  explained  in  Dr.  Smith's 
"  Wealth  of  Nations,""  Book  2d,  chapter  2d. 

Accordingly  those  nations  which  are  best  govern- 
ed, which  have  the  most  internal  liberty  combined 
with  the  most  extensive  commercial  enterprise,  use 
the  least  quantity  of  specie,  and  the  most  paper- 
^urveacj  in  their  transactions.    In  Britain  and  in  the 
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Ufaited  States,  tfie  only  tw6  coiiillaries  in  the  world 
wbare  there  are.any  pretensions  to  a  reguhtr  admb- 
i»fmtioii  of  justice,  the  merchants  trade  on  credit; 
beciMie  they  have  sufficient  confidence  in  each 
Mher ^  tutegrity  and  m  the  laws  of  their  respective 
obim tries  for  enforcii^  the  payment  oi  just  debts. 
Bvt^untfoi^^  the  French,  Italians,  and  Rossiaiis,  &ere  is 
ht^e  onto  commerciai  credit  But  c(H»mercial  credit 
is  tike  origin  and  siipport  of  patper^money;  whence  in 
Briteia,  where  commercial  credit  stands  higher  than 
any  where  'else,  specie  is  less  freqiiently  seen  in  cir- 
cttlatioA,  and  paper-^noney  constitutes  nearly  the 
whole  medium  of  exchange  in  that  country.  In  the 
UnitiBd  States,  whose  comma'ce,  before  it  was  for  a 
while  destroyed,  and  al:  all  eTents  pemnmen^iy  ci^^ 
pted  by  the  Embafgo  laid  on  in  December,  1807, 
followed  fa^ard  upon  the  footsteps  of  British  trade  in 
extent  imdinpinrtaace;  there  was  propertionaUy  ra* 
tbernore  specie  In  circulation  than  in  Britain;  but 
if  <iie  trade  of  ^s  country  i^ll  ever  reyive  and  be 
kicreasad  beyond  its  fdn»er  siae,  specie  will  be  more 
and  sKnre  withdrawn  from  the  Aom^market,  and  pa- 
per currency  wiH  supply  its  place.  ^^ 

in  the  British  dominions  bordering  on  the  Union, 
nam^,  in  <}aBada,  Nova-^Scotia,  and  New-Bruns* 
wick,  before  Ihe  American  £n»baa^  had  laBed  to 
iieep  the  commerce  of  the  United  States,  gold  and 
iJilVer  were  the  common  cnrre^y,  and  Mttle  or  no 
papi^-mUney  Was  tobe  seen ;  but  now,  since  the  em« 
bargo  hte  poured  a 'ilaust  and  a  continually  incresraing 
flood  of  irad^e  and  wealth  into  those  colonies,  has 
fumdn^Ud  their  annual  evi^^tsBB  tiie  official  docu- 
ments now  before  me  testify ;  banks  begin  to  be  es- 
tabHshed  and  paper»money  to  be  substituted  for  | 
specie.  Will  the  politicians  whose  inferences  are  now 
in  question  conclude  from  these  facts  that  the  colo- 
nies werfe  WrA«r  than  these  United  States;  because 
before  ^the  embargo  they  had  more  specie  and  less 
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paper^money—ruid  aba  that  these  cak)iii)es,  siiMse  the 
eo^rgo  has  so  iocalcutably  augmented  their  trade^ 
eapital,  and  productrvd  kidiistry,  are^ioorfi^  dian  they 
"wem  before;  because  they  have  now  len  gold  smd 
silyer  9fid  moire  paper  money  in  circulatioa ! 

Id  Fl-ajice  at  this  time^  (the  close  of  1610)  (he 
transfiers  o(  money  are  made  chiefly  in  specie,  very 
little  paper  being  seen  in  circulation ;  because  credit 
is  almost  stifled  in  that  country  by  the  despotism  of 
the  goveram«[it  which  renders  all  private  property 
iDseGore.  In  Algiers  also»  the  government  of  vhich 
is  nearly  as  oppressive  as  that  of  France^  the  medi* 
um  of  exchange  consists  almost  entirdy  of  gold  and 
wiver.  Itie  reason  c^  this  is  obvious.  It  is  becauss 
despotism  and  credit  are  incompatible;  for  who  will 
voluntarily  trust  him  whom  no  one  can  compel  tp 
pay  his  debts?  Hence  the  absurdity  of  supposing 
that  an  enslaved  country  can  ever  become  extensive^ 
ly  commercial.  The  rigors  of  despotisn^  must  be 
softened  befiure  even  the  germ  of  an  extended  trade 
can  be  planted ;  b^re  credit,  which  is  the  true  ali- 
ment of  commerce,  can  ripen,  or  even  strike  root  into 
tfae  soil. 

In  Russia  ^e  government  has  lon^  endeaifoied  to 
create  and  foster  i^n  extensive  commerce;  but  ^1  the 
attemptB  of  the  Muscovite  Monarchs,  from  the  First 
Peter  down  to  the  present  Alexander,  have  been  in- 
eflfectual ;  and  a  scanty  trade  together  with  a  circular 
tian  consisting  chiefly  of  speciecontiuttes  to  mock  their 
attempts  to  unite  despotism  with  commercial  credit. 
In  order  to  establish  that  mercantile  confidence  which 
alone  can  substitute  paper-cuirency  in  the  room  of 
specie,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  ordinary 
money-transactions  of  that  empire,  th^  Russian  go- 
vernment most  give  a  much  greater  security  to  the 
life,  liberty,  and  pr(^rty  of  its  people  than  can  pos- 
sibly be  found  in  the  contents  of  a  Ukase^  or  Impt^ 
al  Decree,  publish^  by  the  uncontroUed  will  of  tlie 
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Sovereign,  or  at  the  interested  suggestion  of  big 
courtiers.  Buonaparte  and  Alexander  may  continue 
for  a  while  to  be  great  military  powers,  by  continu- 
ing to  oppress  their  people,  and  to  sacrifice  the  hap- 
piness of  their,  subjects  to  their,  own  views  of  person- 
al ambition ;  but  it  is  not  in  their  power  by  all  their 
edicts  and  decrees  to  enlist  commerce  in  the  service 
of  tyranuy. 

The  value  of  land  in  Britain  has  progressively  in- 
creased during  the  last  two  centuries,  in  consequeuce 
of  the  improvements  in  agriculture,  the  extension  of 
commerce  and  the  consequently  low  profits  of  stock, 
the  influx  of  wealth  and  the  low  rate  of  interest  in- 
cident thereto,  the  augnptentation  of  manufactures, 
and   as   a  necessary  result  from  all  these  circum- 
stances, the  increased  consumption  of  the  produce  of 
the  soil.     Before  England  became  .a  trading  nation 
the  average  price  of  her  land  was  only  twelve  jeBXs 
purchase;  and  the  average  purchase-money  of  land 
in  France,  now,  in  1810,  is  not  quite  so  high  as  tbat 
of  twelve  years,  owing  to  the  ruin  of  her  manufac- 
tures and  commerce,  and  the  consequent  decline  of 
her  agriculture.     In  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century  land  in  England  commanded  a  purchase- 
money  of  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  years ;  ut  the  com- 
mencement of  the  eighteenth  century  it  had  ad- 
vanced to  about  eighteen  years  purchase ;  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  eighteenth  century  it  rose  to  twenty  four 
years,  and  now  in  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century  it  bears  an  average  value  of  from  twenty- 
eight  to  thirty^ve  years  purchase.     In  some  parts  of 
the  country  tiie  value  of  land  has  increased  in  a  still 
greater  proportion.  Mr.SmitJi,  in  \m'' Statistical  Ac- 
count and  Agricultural  Survey  of  Argyleshirey'  says 
that  estates  m  North  Britain,  and  more  especially  in 
the  Scottish  Highlands,  often  fetch  a  purchase-money 
oi  forty  years.    The  valued  rent  of  the  county  of 
Argyle  in  the  year  1757  was  only  £12,466,  but  the! 
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I'eat  value  in  1795  was  c£ll2,752)  having  in  less  than 
forty  years  increased  nine-fold.  In  the  year  1714  the 
Monkmoor-estate  near  Shrewsbury  was  purchased 
for  £2,450,  in  1810  it  was  sold  for  £18,000,  giving 
nearly  an  ^Af^/o/rf  increase  of  value  in  the  land  du- 
ring the  lapse  of  ninety-six  years. 

The  progressive  influx  of  personal  wealth,  as  cpn- 
tm-distinguished  to  real  or  Jhst  property,  has  been  in 
a  ratio  still  more  accelerated  than  the  rapid  rise  of 
value  in  land.  Sir  William  D'Avenant  says  that  the 
general  rental  of  England  for  lands,  houses,  and 
mines,  in  the  year  1600,  did  not  exceed  £6,000,000 
per  annum,  which  multiplied  by  twelve  years  pur- 
chase^ the  average  price  of  land  at  that  period,  made 
atotal  value  of  landed  property  equal  to  £72,000,000. 
The  general  rental  of  England  for  1688  he  computes 
at  £)14,000,000,  which  valued  at  eighteen  y^^rs  pur- 
chase gives  a  total  of  £252,000,000.  At  the  same 
rate  he  also  estima^ted  the  general  rental  and  value  of 
land  in  1698,  the  period  at  which  his  discourses  on 
public  revenue  and  trade  were  written.  Hence,  du- 
ring the  seventeenth  century  the  rental  of  land  in 
JBngland  had  increased  in  more  than  a  twofold^  and 
its  value  in  more  than  a  threefold  proportion. 

Sir  William  Petty  computed  the  total  wealth  of  the 
nation,  consisting  of  gold  and  silver  coin,  lands, 
houses,  shipping,  ware^,  merchandise,  plate,  furni- 
ture, &c.  to  amount  in  the  year  1664  to  £250,000,000, 
and  the  whole  annual  profit  upon  this  national  stock 
to  be  £15,000,000.  In  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century  Mr.  Gr^ory  King,  in  his  ^^  Political  Obser- 
vations,'' estimated  the  landed  and  personal  property 
of  Pritain  at  £615,000,000.  Mr.  Hooke  in  his  "JSy- 
S€^  on  the  National  Debt,'  &c.  published  in  1750, 
computes  the  whole  value  of  British  real  and  per- 
sonal property  to  be  £2,100,000,000.  Sir  William 
Pultney  in  his  "  Considerations  on,  the  present  state  of 
PtMic  Affairs^'  published  in  1779,  values  the  landed 
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and  personal  property  of  Britain  at  <£2,000^000,(K)&. 
The  total  amount  of  British  wealth  in  the  year  1790, 
Dr.  Beeke  estimates  at  ^£2,500^000,000  exclusiye  of 
^100,000,000,  the  value  of  foreign  possessions  be« 
longing  to  the  subjects  of  Britain.  Asd  the  value  of 
real  and  personal  property  in  the  British  Isles  is  es- 
timated by  Mr.  Bird  in  his  "  Proposal  Jar  p^ng 
off  the  National  Debt,"'  published  iki  1799,  at 
it2,700,0OO,000,  the  value  of  the  landed  property 
being  -  -  -  iJl, 250,000,000 

of  the  personal  property,        -  1,450,000^000 

Total,  -  .  i!2,700,000,000 


Ten  years  accumulation  of  national  capital  from 
the  unexampled  improvements  of  agriculture,  and 
the  extension  of  manufactures  and  commerce,  must 
have  raised  the  sum  total  of  British  wealth  to 
^3,000,000,000,  at  the  very  least,  now  in  1810,  as 
will  be  seen  presently.  The  value  of  the  whole  an- 
nual produce  of  landed  and  personal  property  in 
Britain  may  be  estimated  at  ,£450,000,000,  that  is, 
15  per  cent,  on  the  whole  national  capital  of 
£3,000,000,000,  the  annual  legal  interest  of  5 
per  cent,  on  this  accunmlated  wealth  amounting  to 
iJ  150,000,000.  The  usual  allowance  of  the  annual 
value  of  the  produce  of  a  farm  is  three  times  the 
amount  of  the  yearly  rent,  namely  one  third  paid  as 
rent  to  the  land-proprietor,  one  third  expended  in  re- 
placing the  wear  and  tear  of  the  farming  stock,  con- 
sisting of  tools,  cattle,  buildings,  &c.  and  the  remain- 
ing third  goes  as  living  profit  to  the  farmer  for  the 
maintenance  and  enrichii^  of  himself  and  his  family. 
The  same  process  also  takes  place  as  to  capital  em- 
ployed in  trade,  one  third  portion  goes  to  pay  the  le- 
gal interest  of  five  per  cent,  to  the  owner  of  the  capi-/ 
tal,  another  third  .goes  towards  the  maintenance  of 
the  trader  and  his  hou€^hoId,  and  the  remaining  third 
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goes  iowardls  the  accumulatioti  of  fre&h  capital.  See 
the  whole  doctrine  of  prices^  rents^  and  profits  ex- 
plained by  Dr.  Simth  in  his  '^  WmUh  of  Natiom^^' 
book  1st.  chapters  6,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11;  book  2d. 
chapters  1,  2,  3,  4,  5;  and  by  Sir  James  Steuart 
in  Ins  " PoUticed  Economy ^^  book  2d.  chapters  30j 
31 ;  book  4th.  chapters  1,  %  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9. 

In  comparing  the  rental  and  value  of  Britain's 
landed  property  in  the  year  1800  with  Sir  William 
D'Avenant's  estimate  in  1700,  we  shall  find  that 
reckoning  it  in  1800  at  twenty-^ght  years  pur- 
chase, the  annual  rental  of  the  landed  capital  of 
^1,250,000,000,  is  nearly  i)45,000,000 ;  giving  an 
increased  r^atal  of  j6S0,000,000  per  annum,  in  the 
course  of  one  century,  being  more  than  a  three-fold 
increase  of  Fast,  or  as  ^£45,000,000  is  to  i)l4,000,000. 
-And  the  national  capital  during  the  eighteenth  c6n->- 
tury  has  increased  in  more  than  a  tenfold  proportion ; 
for  instance  the  national  capital  in  1 700,  o£250,000,000 
multiplied  by  10  gives  ^£2,500,000,000,  but  in  1800 
it  was  i)2,700,000,000;  making  an  excess  of  £200,- 
000,000,  above  ten  times  the  sum  of  British  national 
eapital  in  the  year  1700. 

In  1660  the  national  wealth  was  £250,000,000; 
in  1810  it  is  £3,000,000^000;  giving  an  increase  of 
capital  in  150  years  of  £2,750,000,000.  The  annual 
legal  interest  of  this  increase  at  5  per  cent,  is  £l37,- 
500,000  ;  and  if  we  allow  15  per  cent,  for  the  annual 
profits  cm  produce  of  this  increase  of  wealth,  it 
amounts  to  £412,500,000  of  additional  yearly  in- 
creacse  of  national  wealth  in  a  century  and  a  half. 
And  consequently  we  are  led  to  conclude  the  com* 
pareOive  facility  with  which  the  present  revenue  of 
Britain  is  raised  fi-om  such  immense  sources  of  wealth, 
and  that  too  by  imposing  lighter  burdens  of  taxation 
on  the  existing  generation  than  were  Jaid  upon  their 
ancestors  a  hundred  and  fifty  and  a  hundred  years 
mnce.    The  following  table  gives  the  annual  expen- 
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ditur^  on  a  medium  computation  of  25  years ;  and 
also  the  national  capital,  and  the  yearly  national 
gross  income  during  the  eighteenth  century. 


Tetn. 

Annual  expenditore  on  a 
medium  of  S5  yean. 

1    NatkulCqAil. 

<£. 

<£. 

£. 

1700 

5,765,173 

250,000,000 

15,000,000 

1725 

8,357,765 

615,000,000 

45,000,000 

1750 

10,473,620 

2,000,000,000 

200,000,000 

1775 

18,478,932 

2,200,000,000 

270,000,000 

1800 

,26,789,604 

2,700,000,000 

405,000,000 

1810 


Average  annual  cxpcndittwo,  Hatkmal  Capital.  National  grow  Income. 


1810      I   40,000,000   13,000,000,000     1 450,000,000 


But  the  third  part  of  the  whole  national  income  of 
a  country,  namely,  that  part  which  in  every  prosper- 
ous community  generally  goes  to  the  accumvlatioh  of 
national  capital,  is  to  be  considered  as  the  net  or  tax- 
able income  of  that  country;  the  other  two-thirds  of 
the  gross  annual  income  go  to  maintain  the  annual 
consumption,  and  to  put  in  motion  the  annual  pro- 
ductive industry  of  the  country.  Whence  as  the 
whole  national  yearly  income  of  Britain  now,  in  1810, 
amounts  to  ^£450,000,000,  her  net  or  taxable  income 
is  ,£159,500,000  per  annum.  But  her  present  yearly 
amount  of  taxation  for  1810,  is  only  iJ70,OO0,000, 
not  half  of  her  taxable,  and  about  eighteen  per 
cent,  on  the  whole  of  her  gross  income;  leaving  the 
sum  of  about  ^80,000,080,  to  be  laid  up  every  year 
in  accumulation  of  the  national  capital;  which  accu- 
mulation of  capital,  being  spread  annually  over  her 
agriculture,  manufactures  and  commerce,  enables  her 
still  more  to  augment  her  whole  capital  yearly;  to 
render  her  taxes  more  productive  in  themselves,  and 
to  press  more  lightly  on  her  people;  to  increase  her 
population,  her  productive  industry,  and  to  advance 
every  year  in  all  that  renders  a  nation  permanently 
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prosperous  and-  powerflil.  It  is  on  account  of  ^this 
annuat  accumulation  of  national  capital  from  the  sur- 
plxis  of  the  taxable  income,  remaining  after  deduct^ 
ing  the  amount  of  annual  taxation,  that  warranted 
the  assertion  made  above ;  namely,  that  the  national 
capital  of  Britain  had  increased,  during  the  ten  years, 
from  1800  to  1810,  by  at  least  <£300,000,000;  be^ 
ing  in  180O,  iJ2,7OO,OOO,O0D;  and  now,  in  1810, 
i:3,000,000,000. 

The  following  table  shows  the  taxable  income  of 
Britain  to  have  increased  in  a  greater  ratio  than  her 
expenditure  during  the  eighteenth  century;  and  in 
consequence  that  she  is  better  able  to  bear  her  present 
annual  burdens,  than  she  M'as  to  bear  those  imposed 
upon  her  in  the  beginning  of  the  period  now  under 
consideration. 


Ycm. 

Annual  expenditure  on  a 
medium  of  2S7eun. 

£ 

£ 

1700 

5,765,173 

5,000,000 

1725 

8,357,665 

15,000,000 

1750 

10,473,620 

66,600,000 

1775 

18,478,932     • 

90,000,000 

1800 

26,789,604 

135,000,000 

1810 

40,000,000 

150,000,000 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  present  extraordi- 
nary expenditure  of  Britain  far  exceeds  the  average 
amount  of  her  annual  expenditure  computed  on  a 
medium  of  twenty-five  years;  and  therefore  that  her 
taxable  income  bears  a  much  greater  proportion 
above  her,  usual  expenditure  than  at  this  crisis  of 
affairs  it  appears  to  bear.  In  peace  her  expenditure 
would  not  probably  exceed  £40,000,000  per  annum; 
which  is  not  quite  the  amount  of  her  peace-tax  esta- 
blishment; and  would  enable  her  to  remit  nearly 
£30,000,000  per  annum  of  M;ar-taxes. 

Tlie  increased  productiveness  of  the  taxes  in  Britain 
is  also  a  proof  that  her  net  annual  or  taxable  in- 
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icome  increases  rfibrfe  rapidly  than  her  yearly  bnrdeii 
of  taxation  is  auginented ;  because  the  taxes  being 
{aid  chiefly  on  the  consumption  of  comni6dities,  and 
in  part  ditectly  on  property,  if  the  property  and  the 
consumption  taxed  did  not  increase,  the  taxes  them* 
feelves  could  not  increase.  But  the  augmentation  of 
consuitaption  and  property  in  a  country  implies  an 
increase  of  national  wealth,  as  no  people  cim  coti- 
sume  commodities  beyond  their  ability  to  obtain 
them;  the  increased  productiveness  of  the  taxes  in 
Britain  tnight  have  beep  inferred  a  priori  from  the 
vast  increase  of  her  agriculture,  manufactures,  and 
connnerce.  In  the  space  of  twenty-two  years, 
from  the  Restoration  in  1666,  to  the  Revolution  in 
1688,  the  British  exports  and  tonnage  of  trading 
ships  were  doubled;  for  instance. 

At  the  Restoration  the  official^  r^^  gxAonAo 

value  of  exports  were  S         ct2,O43,043 

At  the  Revolution.  4,086,000 


Year  1666.         Year  1688. 
In  the  same  period 
the  Tons  of  shippii^,       95,266,  1 90,533. 

In  the  last  twenty  years  of  the  eighteenth  century, 

from  1780  to  1800,  the  imports  of  Britain  were  more 

than  doubled,  and  her  exports  nearly  trebled. 

Imports,  official  value.       Exports  official  value. 

In  1780,  i- 11,700,000.  i:i3,554,093 

— 1800,      29,945,800.         -       35,990,000 


The  revenue  of  the  post-office,  which,  as  indicating 
the  communication  of  the  several  parts  of  a  country 
with  each  other  and  with  foreign  nations,  is  always 
^  sure  test  of  the  prosperity  or  decline  of  trade  in 
all  its  branches,  has  increased  in  Britain  twelve-Jold 
during  the  eighteenth  century.  In  1700  it  was^ 
X58,672;  and  in  1800,  ^717,335. 


1f^.  ^€t  payniPQte  qf  the  post-office  in  Great-Bri- 
tain for  the  years  ending  the  5th  April  J^Q,  ISQfit 
1810,  w^re, 


1808. 


£. 

Inland  postage,  1,048^214, 

Foreign  poatagei 
ilicluding    foreignC      50^485, 
CQflntry  letters.      ) 

Total,     =     r       11,098,700, 


1809. 


4B. 
1,074,129, 

31,570, 

1,105,700, 


1810. 


<£. 

1,132,137, 

^,662, 

1,198,700. 


The  revenue  arising  from  the  consumption  of  com- 
fnofiities  k^^  also  increased  gr^tly,  particularly  du- 
iring  the  last  twenty  years  of  the  century.  The  Britr 
ish  taxes  in  1793,  including  those  repealed  that  year, 
f^mounted  to  «£)4132,00p.  The  ave^e  increasi^  of 
the  old  revenue  up  to  the  year  1802,  is  the  more  re<» 
Qiarkable  bfscause  in  1 79p,  fteux  taxes  were  imposed 
to  the  amount  of  more  t}i?tp  <£7,500,000  ^  year; 
and  iq  18Q2,  nearly  the  qaast  productive  year  of  the 
fvbQle,  ^.  f^^rther  sum  of  ^7,W)0,P00  was  raised  by 
f^n  aid  ay^d  contribution;  by  vol^ntary  subscriptions; 
&ad  by  Jb^  convoy-tax.  During  the  war  which  com* 
menced  in  1703,  by  the  prpvisions  of  tlie  Consolida* 
tion-Act  the  accounts  of  the  new  taxes  imposed  since 
the  ye^  17.9?  were  kept  distinct  from  the  old  reve* 
nue  arising  from  taxes  laid  on  before  the  year  1792* 
These  ac/copnts  were  j^npiiaijy  l^.id  bfsfore  the  F|trli* 
zmeuU  iq  order  to  show  hpw  far  tbie  t9.xes  imposed 
w^ra  su^cient  tq  p^y  the  interest  f>(  th?  deb*  crea- 
ted, and  to  provide  a  Smking  Fund  for  its  gradual 
fiX^m^oiL  8nt  in  1803  ]the  dijitjies  Qf  cqstotns,  ex- 
cise, aqd  stamps,  imposed  beft>re  170SI,  were  cpnsot 
lidjajt^  yfi$h  those  imposed  since  th^t  ya^r;  whjenc^ 
the  ^miouqt  of  ttie  old  as  distinguished  frQrp  that  of 
the  new  taxes  csiuuQ  longer  b^  knowa  at  the  British 
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Net  produce  of  the  permatnent  taxes  imposed  i» 
Britain  before  the  year  1792. 
Remarks.  Years. 


The  taxes  for  the 
debt  funded  were 
imposed  in  1 784  and 
^7tt5;  and  the.con~< 
solidations.  of  the 
customs  took  place 
in  1787. 


f  1785, 
1786, 
1787, 
1788, 
1789, 
1790, 
1791, 


Sums. 
12,104,798 
11,867,055 
12,923,134 
13,007,642 
13,433,068 
14,072,978 
14,132,000 


Total,     -         £.91,540,675 


Average  of  these  seven  years. 
Deduct  taxes  repealed  in  1792, 


£.  13,077,239 
223,000 


And  the  average  of  the  seven  years  is  £.  1 2,854,239 


In  this  period  new 
taxes  were  imposed 
to  the  amount  of 
£7,500,000  a  year. 


1792, 
1793, 
1794, 
1795, 
1796, 
1797, 
.1798, 


<£.  14,284,000 

-  13,941,000 

-  13,858,000 

-  13,557,000 

-  14,292,000 

-  13,332,000 

-  ■  14,275,000 


Total, 


£.  97,539,000 


Average  of  these-  seven  years, 
of  the  first  seven  years. 


£,  13,934,000 

12,854,000 

Excess  in  favor  of  the  last  7  years,         1,080,000, 


In  this  period  new^  1 799, 
taxeis  were  im  posed  f  1800, 
to  the  amount  of(.J801, 
£.7,468,000.  3 1802, 


15,727,000 
14,238,000 
14,641,000 
15,433,000 


Total, 


£.  60,039,000 
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Averagp  of  thei^e  four  years,        -         15,009,000, 
. of  the  first  seven  years,  12,854,000, 


Excess  in  favor  of  the  last  f(mr\      i>  s%  ^i^k  aaa 
over  the  first  seem  years.      )     ^'  ^'  ioo,uuu. 


Net  produce  of  new  and  additional  duties  imposed 
each  year  since  the  5th  January,  1793  to  5th  January, 
1811. 

Yean.         fenument  iMJou.  »^ar4axefc  ToteL 

1793  295,464  0        295,464 

1794  1,224,267  0  1,224,267 

1795  1,343,157  0  1,343,157 

1796  1,312,497  0  1,312,497 

1797  3,064,598  0  3,064,598 

1798  637,772  j**''*^^?^}  6,575,581     7,213,353 

1799  128,093{\SrdSyi^!6,552,154    6,680,247 

1800  946,362  0       946,362 

1801  1,993,627  0     1,993,627 
1862  4,817,333  0     4,817,333 

P„,«.,^'4'.i5S  112,056,619  12,583,260 
18041,101,236  <:••«»»  704,674     1,805,910 

1805  1,326,772         Pr.p«rt^^«        1,464,211     2,790,983 

SCiutomf  b  Bxeiae       \ 
P.,p«tyK«5"J^MU,883,l58     6,322,152 

1807  0  0  0 

1808  274,080  35,025   309,105 

1809  59,500  0    59,500 

1810  0  0        0 


XMri  19,498,293  33,271,322  52,769,715 

1 i- 
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The  ordinary  revenue  of  IreUmd 

in  ia03,  was      j£3,314,293 
in  1810,  5,201,684 


Giving  an  increqw  in  seven  years  of    1,887,391 

The  public  Revenue  for  Great-Britain  for  the  year 
1810  is,  of  permanent  taxes,  and  cmnual  AUies, 

40,97a,075 
ITar-taxes,  -  24,S92»763 


Total  revenue  of  Great-Britain  65,368,838 

of  Ireland  5,201,684 


Total  British  Revenue  -  c£70,670,522 


The  total  net  produce  of  the  permanent  taxes  in  the 
year  ending  5th  January,  1803,  was,  (including 
<£7 15,323,  paid  for  bounties  on  corn  and  rice  im^ 
ported  in  1802  -  28,246,681 

On  5th  January,  1811,  including  ji^r- 
manent  taxes  and  annual  duties  40,976,075 


Cliving  an  increase  in  seven  years  of        <£l  2,729,394 


The  net  produce  oi  the  «rar-t$txes  from  1st.  j£|,nu^ 
ary  1804,  to  1st  January,  18«U. 

T«an.                                                                    Tucet.  TotaL 

iQA>«      Customs  &  excise  <£3,377,442  oa  ^a%  Qin 

^^^*     Property.tax              3,363,877  -t'^'741,319 

\o/\t     Customs  &  excise     7,868,078  ti  man  loa 

^^^^     Property-tax             3,919,106  ^^'^^^'^^ 
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noM     €u«toms  &  eidse     9,30^,799  ii>«rt*oa» 

^^"^      Property-tax             7,000,082  10.3^5,881 

,^^     Custjoms  &  excise     8,018,225  ittftoeoan 

^^^      Property-tax            10,817,595  1»'835,820 

I  It 

IftOQ      Customs  &  excise     8,806,899  ^^f^..^^ 

^^^      Property-tax            11,279,423  ^0,086,322 

101A     Customs  &  excise     9,021,684  oioA«nAe 

^®1^.    Property-tax            12,806,311  21,827,995 

...     Customs  &  excise    10,395,892  oAtoixyM 

***"     Property-tax             13,996,871  -'4"*«2,763 
Total  «mr-taxes  in  year  ending 

5th  January,   1804  ^6,741,319 

5th  January,   1811  24,392,768 

€liying  an  inermse  in  seven  years  of  <£l 7,651 ,444 

Total  war-customs  and  excise 

5th  January,  1804  iJ3,377,442 

5th  January,  1811  10,395.892 

Increase  in  seven  years  7,018,459 


Totaiproperty-iBX  in  year  ending 

,    5th  January,  1804  3,363,877 

5th  January,  181 1  13,996,871 


Increase  in  seven  years  10,632,994 


The  increased  amount  of  the  property-tax  could 
not  have  taken  place,  unless  the  yearly  accumulation 
of  capital  hy  the  British  people  had  increased  in  the 
proportion  of  nine-tenths  of  national  property  to  one- 
tenth  of  the  tax;  the  property-tax  amounting  to  one- 
tenth  of  the  net  income  of  the  ipdividuals  who  pay  it^ 
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full  sum;  that  is,  all  those  who  have  net-incomes 
above  X200  per  annum ;  the  tax*  gradually  lessenings 
to  a  twentieth  on  all  incomes  below  jt'200,  down  to 
c£60,  a  year;  under  which Tio  income  is  liable  to  it. 
The  increased  amount  of  the  excise  also  is  a  proof  of 
the  increase  of  national  wealth,  because  it  is  a  tax 
laid  altogether  upon  consumption;  as  a  brief  detail  of 
the  nature  of  this  impost  will  demonstrate.  The  ex- 
cise is  an  inland  duty*  imposed  on  commodities  of 
general  consumption ;  p^id  either  on  the  consumption 
itself,  or  on  the  retail-sale  which  immediately  pre- 
cedes it.  The*  commodities  subject  to  excise-duties 
are,  auctions,  beer,  bricks  and  tiles,  candles,  cocoa, 
coffee,  cider  and  perry,  glass,  hides,  hops,  licenses, 
beer  and  ale-licenses,  malt^  inead,  paper,  printed 
goods,  salt,  soap,  spirit^.  British  and  foreign,  starch, 
sweets,  tea,  tobacco,  snuff,  verjuice,  vin^ar,  wine 
and  wire.  In  the  year  1 787  the  various  duties  which 
had  been  imposed  at  different  times  were  consoli- 
ilated,  and  some  regulations  made  by  which  the  pro- 
duce of  the  revenue  was  increased,  and  the  expense 
of  collecting  it  much  diminished.  The  duties  of  the  ex- 
cise are  divided  into  the  permanent  consolidated  du- 
ties, the  temporary  war-taxes^  and  the  annual  duties, 
whic)i  last  consist  of  the  old  annual  malt-duty,  an 
additional  malt-duty,  and  some  duties  on  tobacco 
and  snuff,  and  which  are  now  granted  annually  in 
lieu  of  the  land-tax  sinee  that  is  sold  off. 

The  gross  actual  receipt  in  money  from  the  excise 
in  the  years  ending  5th  April,  1807,  1808,  1809, 
1810,  was  as  follows: 


Articles. 


1807. 


1808. 


1809.    I     leToT 


Tout  ooiuoli- 

dated  duties. 
Total   tempo- 

nry  waMax- 

es, 
Total  annvol 

duties. 


£ 

15,430,671 
5,430,271 
1,876,340 


£ 

16,301,432 
6,030,243 
1,-963,703 


£ 

16,420,301 
6,278,041 
2,154,698 


16,902,641 
7,306,821 
2,396,402 


Grteid  totali 


22,737,282:24,295,378124,853,040  26,605,«64 
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The  net  produce  of  the  assessed  taxes,  comprising 
iuland  duties  on  windows,  inhabited  houses,  male 
servants,  carriages,  &c.  riding-horses,  horses  and 
mules,  dogs,  horse-dealers,  hair-powder,  armorial 
bearings,  ten  per  cent,  on  assessed  taxes,  and  con- 
solidated assessed  taxes,  for  the  years  ending  5th 
April,  1807,   1808,   1809,   18f0. 

1807.  1808.  1809,  1810. 

<£  <£  e£  £ 

Total,  4,698,258     6,334,962     5,597,883    6,459,537 

The  net  produce  of  permanent  taxes  and  annual 
duties  for  the  years  ending  5th  April,  1807,  1808, 
1809,  1810,  was 

1807.  1808.  1809.  1810. 

£  £-  £  £ 

««  J29,920,232  31,571,163  31,316,499  34,395,933 
}  4,279,568  4,464,976  4,451,709  5,161,467 


tues  ^ 

Annwd 


The  net  produce  of  stamps  for  three  years  ending 
5th  April,   1807,  1808,  1809,  1810,  was 

1807.  1808.  1809.  1810. 

£  £  £  £ 

Total,  4,127,176     4,333,961     4,762,233    5,193,698 

The  i«^o»i^  and  surplus  of  the  consolidated  fundy 
although  stated  before,  are  properly  to  be  inserted 
here,  because  the  increase  of  its  mcome  and  surplus 
is  always  a  proof  of  the  yearly  augmentation  of  the 
national  capital,  its  mcowe  being  made  up  of  the  con- 
solidated customs  and  excise,  stamps,  incidents,  sur- 
plus and  arrears  of  taxes  and  duties,  payment  and 
repayment  of  monies  by  treasurers,  collectors,  &c. 
its  charge  beinac  the  payment  of  the  interest,  man- 

28 
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agement,  and  reduction  of  the  national  debt,  of  the 
civil  list,  courts  of  justice,  mint,  salaries,  pensions 
Md  bounties;  its  surplus  being  the  excess  of  its  in- 
come above  its  charge* 


fthApriL 

Income.       \ 

Charge. 

Surplus. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1803 

32,013,750 

26,077,099 

5,936,651 

1804 

31,388,569 

26,827,566 

4,561,003 

1805 

30,454,916 

28,002,059 

2,452,857 

1806 

33,903,685 

30,344,094 

3,559,591 

1807 

34,957,894 

31,211,816 

3,746,077 

1808 

37,298,809 

32,821,938 

4,476,870 

1809 

36,466,080 

33,304,252 

3,141,828 

1810 

41,441,771 

34,421,996 

7,019,775 

An  opinion  very  generally  prevails  throughout  these 
United  States  that  the  chief  portion  of  the  British 
public  revenue  is  derived  from  her  imposts  on  foreig7i 
commerce.  This  mistake  is  natural  because  the 
American  government  derives  newrlj  the  whole  of  its 
revenue  from  duties  on  commodities  imported  into 
the  Union,  the  Federal  constitution  forbidding  the 
general  government  to  lay  any  tax  iipon  the  exports 
of  the  different  States.  But  Britain  raises  only  a 
small  portion,  about  one  tenths  of  her  public  revenue 
from  her  customs  or  imposts  on  foreign  commerce. 

The  net  produce  of  the  British  customs  in  the  years 
ending  5th  April,  1807,  1808,  1809,  1810,  was 


Paid  into  the 
Bxctequr. 

1807. 

1808. 

1809. 

1810. 

Permanent  And 
AliOllil], 

Wftiwtttes, 

£ 

6,666,248 
2,946,352 

£ 

6,497,456 
2,636,156 

£ 
6,153,258 
2,355,000 

£ 

7,690,333 
3,290,442 

Total, 

9,612,600 

9,123,612 

8,508,258 

10,980,775 
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In  die  year  ending  Stb  April,  1810,  the  reai  value 
of  imports  into  Britain,  Tvas  .£63,240,978 

of  exportg  from  Britain,  85,927,643 

:   Total  imports  and  exports,  ^  1 59, 1 68,62 1 


Thus  the  permanent  and  annual  customs  do  not 
avarage  ^ve  per  cent,  upon  the  whole  foreign  com^ 
merce  of  Britain,  and  the  total  customs,  including 
the  permanent  and  annual  and  the  w^r-taxes,  ave<^ 
rage  about  seven  per  cent,  on  the  whole  of  her  foreign 
commerce.  In  the  year  1807  the  foreign  trade  of 
the  United  States  exceeded  by  the  value  ^of^2^ 
mUHans  of  dollars  that  of  any  former  year,  it  amount- 
ed to,  ^  .  .  #216,000,000 
la  the  year  1808  it  fell  down  to  about  70,000,000 
1809  it  rose  again  to  about     140,000,000 

Of  this  trade  the  proportion  which  went  to  and 
came  from  Britain  was,  when  reduced  from  dollars 
to  sterling,  in  real  value  as  follows,  in  the  years  end> 
ing  5th  January,  1807,  1808,  1809. 

1807.  1808.         1809. 

£  £  £ 

'SSCnSS.'**"^}  4,360,743     6,531,410  1,751,986 
»«-«fjrtj^»tai.»tto|j2,865,551  12,097,952  5,302,866 

rm^ms^^tM9m.        17,226,194  18,639,362  7,054,852 

The  British  customs  upon  the  whole  amount  of 
her  trade  with  the  United  States  in  the  most  favor" 
able  year,  zifive  per  cent,  yield  the  £ 

sum  of  *  -  -  903,684 

at  seviBn  per  cent,  about,  -  1 ,376,980 

that    is,    at  seven  per    cent,  about  one   seventy- 
fourth  of  the   British  annual  public  expenditure. 
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But  from  the  sum  of  ^18,639,362  must  be  de- 
ducted the  sum  of  oC'TjOOOjOOO,  because  goods  to 
that  amount  which  had  been  usually  imported  from 
Britain  into  the  United  States  were  annually  re-ex- 
ported from  the  Union  into  Spanish  and  Portugueze 
America,  and  the  West-Indies.  These  goods  how- 
ever now  find  their  way  direct  from  Britain  uito  the 
American  and  West-Indian  possessions  of  Spain  and 
Portugal  in  British  bottoms,  and  can  no  longer  be 
considered  as  any  part  of  the  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  the  British  Empire.  Supposing 
then  that  the  United  States  should  ever  again  possess 
such  an  extensive  foreign  commerce  as  they  had  in  the 
year  ending  5th  January,  1808,  the  whole  annual 
trade  between  them  and  Britain  will  amount  to 
^18,639,362,  mi»tw^7,000,000,  that  is,  to^l  1,639,- 
362,  upon  which  the  British  customs  at  seven  per 
cent,  will  yield  a  yearly  revenue  to  the  public  trea- 
sury of  England  of  only  about  ,£'774,000,  not  more 
than  a  hundred  and  fourth  part  of  her  annual  na- 
tional expenditure,  taken  at  ^80,000,000,  just 
enough  to  supply  the  expenses  of  her  government 
for  three  days  and  two  thirds  of  a  day. 

Taking  into  consideration  therefore  all  the  preced- 
ing facts  relating  to  the  agricultural,  manufacturing, 
and  commercial  resourses  of  Britain,  we  may  well 
conclude  that  her  national  capital  increases  faster 
th^.n  her  national  burdens  increase,  and  confidently 
refer  to  the  sentiments  expressed  in  the  speech  of 
his  Britannic  Majesty,  delivered  by  commissioners  in 
the  king's  name  to  both  houses  of  Parliament  at  the 
close  of  the  session,  on  the  21st  of  June,  1810.  The 
portion  of  the  speech  immediately  applicable  to  the 
increased  ability  of  Britain  to  bear  her  present  public 
burdens,  runs  in  these  words,  "Gentlemen  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  His  Majesty  lias  commanded 
us  to  thank  you  for  the  liberal  and  ample  supplies" 
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(amounting to  oC^SS^OOQ^Se)  "which  you  hare  grant* 
ed  for  the  sarvices  of  the  present  year.  His  Ma- 
jesty deeply  r^ets  the  necessary  extent  of  the  de- 
mands which  those  services  have  created,  but  we  are 
commanded  to  express  to  you  the  consolation  which 
he  has  derived  from  observing  that  the  resources  of  the 
country  manifesting  themselves  hy  every  mark  of 
fro^f^erity^  by  a  revenue  increasing  in  almost  all  its 
branches,^and  by  a  commerce  extending  itself  in  ^leti; 
channel&and  with  an  increased  vigor  in  proportion  as 
the  ^nemy  has  in  vain  attempted  to  destroy  it,  have 
enabled  you  to  provide  for  the  expenses  of  the  year 
te^'Motf^  imposing  the  burden  of  any  new  taxation  in 
Great  Britain;  and  that,  while  the  taxes  which  have 
been  necessarily  resorted  to  for  Ireland  have  been 
imposed  upon  articles  which  will  not  interfere  with 
the  growing  prosperity  of  that  country,  you  have 
found  it  consistent  with  a  due  regard  to  its  iSnances 
to  diminish  some  of  those  burdens  and  relax  some  of 
those  riegulations  of  revenue  which  had  been  felt  the 
most  inconvenient  in  that  part  of  the  United  King- 
dom." For  farther  details  see  "  Hints,''  pp.  110-124. 

There  is  yet  another  and  a  most  important  proof  of 
the  continually  increasing  ability  of  Britain  to  pro- 
vide for  all  the  demands  of  her  public  expenditure, 
and  at  the  same  tmie  to  add  to  the  wealth  and  com- 
fort, the  power  and  influence  of  her  people ;  name- 
ly, the  great  internal  improvement  which  has  taken 
place  for  some  years  past,  and  is  now  in  rapid  pro- 
gress throu^out  the  British  Isles.  Of  this  assertion 
sufficient  proofs,  taken  from  authentic  and  official 
documents,  shall  be  immediately  subjoined. 

The  power,  says  M.  Gamier,  in  his  "  Vieioofthe 
doctrine  of  Adam  Smith  compared  with  that  of  the 
French  Mconomists^'  the  power  by  whi#h  a  nation 
creates  its  wealth  is  its  labor;  and  the  quantity  qf 
wealth  created  increases  in  direct  proportion  as  the 
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power  increases.  The  increase  of  the  power  mvf 
take  place  both  in  energy  and  in  extent.  Labor  in- 
creases in  eneigy  when  by  a  given  quantity  of  exer- 
tion it  furnishes  a  m(M%  abnndant  product;  and  the 
means  of  increasing  this  energy  are,  the  divuian  of 
labor,  and  the  invention  of  machinery^  to  fticiiitate 
and  quicken  the  manual  operations  of  industry.  La- 
bor increases  in  extent  when  the  numb^  of  the  la- 
borious augments  in  proportion  to  the  increasing 
number  of  the  consumers;  which  can  cmly  happen 
from  an  increase  of  capitals,  and  of  those  branches 
of  business  in  which  the  capitals  are  employed.  The 
subdivision  of  labor  and  the  invention  and  perfecting 
of  machinery  advance  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of 
the  market ;  that  is,  to  the  number  of  exchanges, 
and  the  ease  and  readiness  with  which*  they  can  be 
made.  It  is  the  duty  of  Government  thariefore  to  en« 
large  the  market,  by  forming  safe  and  convenient 
roads;  by  circulating  a  safe  and  faithful  currency^ 
whether  of  specie  or  paper;  and  by  enforcing  the 
fulfilment  of  contracts.  The  gradual  dceumulatian 
of  capital  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  increase  in 
the  productive  powers  of  labor;  and  itself  becomes 
a  cause  of  still  greater  increase  in  those  powers* 
And  in  proportion  as  the  accumulation  of  capital  iuf 
creases  it  widens  the  extent  of  labor  by  multiplying 
the  number  of  laborers,  in  consequence  of  av^ment- 
ing  the  sum  of  national  industry.  In  order  to  let  the 
national  capital  grow  to  its  full  extent,  nothing  more 
is  required  of  the  Government  than  to  protect  the  na- 
tural liberty  of  industry;  to  leave  open  every  chan* 
nel  into  which  by  its  own  tendencies  industry  will 
run ;  to  abandon  labor  to  its  own  direction,  and  not 
interfere  to  direct  its  efforts;  for  individtud  interest, 
that  inMliUe  guide  of  all  industry,  is  ii^nitely  bet- 
ter fitted  than  any  l^slator  to  decide  upon  its  own 
most  advantageous  exertions.  Let  Government  re- 
npunce  both  prohibitions  and  bounties;  neither  at- 
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tempt  to.  impede  the  efforts  of  industry  by  regula* 
tions,  nor  accelerate  her  progress  by  rewards;  let  it 
leaw  in  entire  freedom  the  exertions  of  labor  arid 
the  employment  of  capital ;  let  it  remove  all  the  ob- 
stacles which  ignorance  and  avarice  have  hitherto 
raised  up  against  the  uncontrolled  liberty  of  indus- 
try and  commerce;  and  cs^ital  will  naturally  de- 
velope  itself  by  its  own  movements  in  those  direc- 
tions  which  at  once  most  advance  the  private  iBfer<» 
est  of  the  capitalist  and  the  augmentation  of  public, 
national  wealth. 

The  fiofiowing  facts  will  show  that  the  British  Go- 
vernment affords  every  facility  and  encouragement 
to  the  rapid  growth  of  capital  among  her  people  by 
contmually  extending  the  conquests  of  civilization 
amd  culture  over  the  waste  and  wilderness.  E&eiy 
fart  of  the  United  Kingdom  shares  in  the  benefits  of 
internal  improvement.  The  last  ten  years  have  seen 
a  vast  increase  in  the  public  works,  canals,  agricul- 
tare,  manu&ctures,  exports,  natural  produce  of  the 
soil,  and  in  the  population  of  Ireland.  In  England 
and  Scotland,  tlie  improvements  have  been  visible  for 
more  than  a  century  past ;  and  even  in  Wales  the 
progress  of  melioration  has  been  for  some  time  per- 
ceptible; particularly  in  the  county  of  Caernarvon, 
where  the  people  have  made  a  new  harbor  by  which 
a  safe  and  constant  passage  to  Dublin  is  effected; 
and  i^w  roads  by  which  the  distance  between  the 
cities  of  London,  Dublin,  and  Bath,  are  shortened 
by  an  average  of  at  least  fifty  miles;  besides  the  ad- 
ditional gain  in  time  from  the  more  rapid  travelling 
over  better  roads.  Canals,  other  harbors,  embank- 
mente,  plantations,  woollen  manufactories,  iron 
works,  and  agricultural  societies,  have  also  increas- 
ed the  population  and  bettered  the  condition  of  this 
district  of  North-Wales.  An  instance  of  the  rapid 
improvement  of  the  British  Metropolis  is  found  in 
the  fact  that  in  the  year  1790  the  Government  taxes 
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in  the  joint  parishes  of  St.  Giles  and  St.  George, 
Bloomsbury,  amounted  to  .£21,000,  per  annum, 
and  twenty  years  after,  to  wit,  in  1810,  they  yielded 
j£l60,000  per  annum.  Indeed,  Britain  is  the  only 
country  whose  resources  of  wealth  are  such  as  to  be 
able  in  a  few  h<mrs  to  raise  money  sufficient  for  all 
the  purposes  of  an  entire  campaign  ;  to  supply  from 
her  national  magazines,  stores,  provisions,  ammuni- 
tion, clothing,  accoutrements,  and  every  requisite  for 
whole  fleets  and  armies,  in  all  abundance,  at  the 
shortest  notice;  without  diminishing  the  means  of 
defending  her  own  dominions ;  without  even  creating 
any  perceptible  deficiency  in  the  fulness  of  her  own 
home-market. 

But  to  descend  a  little  into  particulars;  we  learn, 
from  "  A  collection  of  Rides  and  Staf^dhig  Orders  of 
the  House  ofCommotiSj  relative  to  the  application  for 
private  billsy'  &c.  published  in  London,  in  1807; 
that  the  inclosures  of  common  and  waste  lands  have 
been  progressive  in  their  increase  for  several  years 
past.  In  the  whole  reign  of  Queen  Anne  only  two 
inclosure-acts  were  passed.  The  first  bill  for  the  in- 
closure  of  common  and  waste  lands,  according  to  the 
more  improved  system  of  modern  agriculture,  was 
passed  in  the  year  1709 — 10.  In  the  reign  of  George 
the  First  sixteen  inclosure-acts  were  passed,  aver- 
aging rather  more  than  two  for  each  session  of  Parli- 
ment  during  that  reign.  The  same  average  continued 
throughout  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  George  the 
Second,  until  the  year  1750;  after  which  the  number 
increased  rapidly;  amounting  in  the  session  of  1758, 
up  to  twenty  four^  and  in  1759  up  to  thirty;  making 
a  total  during  the  entire  reign,  of  two  hundred  aiid 
twenty-six.  In  many  sessions  during  the  reign  of 
George  the  Third,  the  number  was  from  sixty  to 
eighty;  and  in  1777,  it  rose  to  ninety-nine;  whence 
from  the  year  1760  to  1796,  the  total  of  inclosure-acts 
amounted  to  one  thousand  five  hnndud  and  thirty  4wo; 
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although  the  average  number  in  the  years  1789, 1790, 
1791,  1792,  1793,  1794,  1795,  1796,  was  not  so  great 
as  from  1766  to  1778;  as  will  appear  from  the  fol- 
lowing extract  taken  from  the  "  Report  of  the  Lord's 
Committee  of  Secresify'  ordered  to  be  printed  28th 
April,  1797; 


Iiifelnuie4NlIf.  Tc«n.     KkkoTBins.  Ittelorai»UIli.        Tean.   No.of%Ulk 

1789,     33     I  ri793,       60 

11790,     25  ..„,    11794,       73 


Vean  tf  Jteaae.  ^v 

1 1791,  40 

J  792,  40 

Total,  138 


Teus  of  War, 


ri793, 
)l794. 

Total,       283 


1795,  77 

1796,  72 


Since  the  year  1796,  the  annual  average  of  inclo- 
sure-bills  has  been  increasing.  The  number  of  acres 
brought  under  the  plough  during  the  last  hundred 
years  in  England,  from  1710  to  1810,  exceeds  six 
miHians  of  acres.  The  wilder  and  more  uncultivated 
districts  of  the  kingdom  have  been  the  chief  appli- 
cants for  these  bills;  the  county  of  Middlesex  has 
had  only  nine;  while  Lincolnshire  has  had  two  hun^ 
dred,  and  Yorkshire  three  htmdred  and  seventy-two. 
In  the  session  of  1809 — 10,  no  less  than  one  hundred 
and  forty  inclosure-acts  w^ere  passed;  and  such  has 
been  the  benelSt  derived  from  this  and  other  improve- 
ments in  the  agriculture  of  Britain,  that  ]fvfive  years, 
from  1805  to  1810,  inclusive,  the  British  Isles  have 
given  an  increase  of  agricultural  produce  in  grain^ 
amounting  to  four  millions  of  quarters  annually;  see 
Mr.  Curwen's  "  Report  to  tfie  Workington  Agrictil- 
tural  Society,''  &c.  before  referred  to.  The  value  of 
inclosures  may  be  estimated  from  this  faict,  that  in 
the  year  1807,  the  inclosure  of  Wildmore-fen,  below 
Boston,  in  Lincolnshire,  brought  into  immediate  cul- 
tivation 40,000  acres  of  inundated  and  unprofitable 
land.  It  averaged  a  purchase-money  of  ^50  an  acre; 

29 
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iriaking  a  total  value  of  ^2,000,000.  The  expense 
of  inclosing,  draining,  fencing,  kc.  amounted  to 
^400,000 ;  leaving  a  net  profit  to  the  proprietors  of 
the  soil  of  i:i, 600,000. 

Upon  the  advantages  of  inland  navigation  in  aug- 
menting productive  industry,  commercialintercourse^ 
population,  means  of  subsistence,  and  all  the  perma- 
nent sources  of  national  wealth,  it  is  now  needless  to 
expatiate;  since  the  experience  of  so  many  ages  has 
decided  in  their  favor.  Whoever  wishes  to  see  this 
subject  discussed  with  great  ability  and  knowledge 
may  consult  Mr.  Gallatin's  very  masterly  treatise, 
intituled  "  Report  of  tfie  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on 
the  subject  of  public  roads  and  canals;  made  in  pursu- 
ance of  a  resolution  of  the  Semite^  of  March  2rf,  1 807  ;'* 
printed  by  order  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
April  12th,  1808. — ^The  inland  navigation  of  Britain 
was  not  sufficiently  attended  to,  until  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  reign  of  George  the  Third  the  success  of 
the  Duke  of  Bridgewater's  canal  turned  the  spirit  of 
speculation  and  adventure  into  that  direction.  After 
this,  canals  multiplied  throughout  the  kingdom;  more 
particularly  of  late  years.  Ninety-nine  navigation 
and  canal-bills  were  passed  in  the  course  of  eight 
years,  from  1789  to  1796;  namely, 

In  1789        3  In  1793       28 

1790  8  1794   18 

1791  10  1795   11 

1792  9  1796   12 

Total,        30  Total,        69 

Money  r.bedfdrthe«^<^2,377,200.     M«ieyr.»ed,       .£7,415,100. 

Into  the  details  of  British  inland  navigation  nei- 
ther leisure  nor  desire  allows  us  now  to  enter:  these 
and  other  information  of  great  importance  respecting 
the  progress  made  in  cutting  canals  throughout  the 
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U^nited  Kingdom,  will  be  found  in  ample  abundance 

in  the  ^^  Reports  jc^tlie  Commissioners  Jor  making  and 

wiaintaininff  an  inland  navigation^  commonly  called  the 

*  Caledonian  Canal/ yroaw  the  eastern  to  t/ie  western 

sea,  by  Inverness  and  Fort  WillioMj  in  Scotland,"'  to 

the  Hon.  the  House  of  Commons,  No.  1.  ordered  to 

be  printed  April  10th,  1804;  No.  2.  printed  May 

30th,  1805;  No.  3.  printed  June  2d,  1806;  Nos.  4, 

5,  printed  June,  1808,    The  act  of  Parliament  for 

undertaking  the  Caledonian  Canal  was  passed  July 

27th,  1803,  and  the  commissioners  finding  that  at  s^ 

small  additional  expense  the  canal  might  be  enlarged 

to  admit  the  passage  of  thirty^two  gun  frigates,  they 

directed  the  locks  to  be  increased  in  length  from  162 

to  170  feet,  and  the  breadth  from  38  to  40  feet;  the 

average  depth  is  20  feet.     The  canal  itself  is  20  feet 

deep,  50  feet  wide  at  bottom,  and  110  feet  wide  at 

top.  The  canal  can  accommodate/orty  vessels  of  war 

and  the  largest  merchant  vessels.     The  number  of 

laborers  on  the  canal,  consisting  chiefly  of  Scottish 

Highlanders,  was  in  1803  only  150,  in  1804  up  to 

900,  in  1805  it  had  increased  to  nearly  1,200,  and  in 

the  succeeding  years  averaged  nearly  1,500: .  The 

smallest  vessels  trading  to  the  Baltic  are  75  feet  long, 

21  feet  wide,  draw  12  feet  water,  and  carry  120  tons 

burthen.     The  largest  vessels  are  130  feet  long,  35 

feet  wide,  draw  19  feet  water,  and  carry  650  tons 

burthen.     The  length  and  severity  of  the  winter  of 

1807 — 8  in  Scotland  proved  most  satisfactorily  the 

firmness  and  solidity  of  the  constructions  of  masonry, 

timber-work,  and  earth-embankments  of  the  canal; 

The  expense  from   October,   1803,  to  May,  1808, 

amounted  to  -  £l9^,Z4a    2s.  7|rf. 

the  sum  received  during  that)      223986  16    5 

time  was  -  -  5  ' 

leaving  a  balance  in  hand  of    -       30,643  13    9| 

See  also  papers  relating  to  the  inland  navigation 
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of  Ireland,  dated  Navigation-Office,  Dublin,  3d  May, 
1808;  ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be 
printed  8th  May,  1809.  So  much  has  Irish  canal- 
navigation  been  improved  of  late  years  that  in  1807 
cavalry  in  the  county  of  Kent,  in  England,  viras  fora- 
ged with  oats  pas3ed  thither  entirely  by  water-car- 
riage from  the  internal  parts  of  Ireland.  In  the  last 
session  of  the  Irish  Parliament  ^500,000  wei:e 
granted  to  forward  the  canal-navigation  of  Ireland, 
of  which  «£'400,000  had  been  expended  by  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  1 808,  and  at  that  time  had  been 
completed  the  (rranad  Canal  from  Dublin  to  the  river 
Shannon,  near  Banagher,  and  also  other  canals.  The 
Shannon  in  one  great  line  of  navigation  runs  through 
the  midst  of  Ireland  from  north  to  south;  one  other 
great  line,  the  Grand  Canal,  runs  from  Dublin  across 
the  country  to  the  Shannon,  tending  south  of  west; 
a  third  great  line,  the  Royal  Canal,  runs  from  Dublin 
across  the  country  to  the  Shannon,  but  tendingnprth 
of  west.  The  Grand  Canal  will  receive  into  it  at 
various  points  all  other  navigations  lying  southward, 
and  the  Royal  Canal  will  receive  all  others  from  the 
north.  The  Shannon  will  receive  what  comes  from 
Connaught,  and  by  the  Grand  or  the  Royal  Canal  will 
enable  that  province  to  communicate  with  the  me- 
tropolis. 

How  much  the  value  of  land  is  enhanced  in  Bri- 
tain by  the  extension  of  inrand  navigation  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  fact,  that  in  May,  1809,  was  sold  for 
the  sum  of  ^3,795  a  farm  of  sixty  a4^res,  principallj 
arable  and  neiv  inclosure,  situated  in  a  retired  part  of 
Wiltshire,  but  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Berks  and 
Wilts  canal;  that  is  above  ^60  an  acre  for  land  in 
a  remote  district  of  the  country. 

For  the  great  improvement  and  multiplication  of 
roads  and  bridges  in  Britain  within  the  last  20  years, 
from  1790  to  1810,  see  Reports  from  a  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  relating  to  the  preservation 
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oi  the  turnpike  roads  andhi^ways  of  the  kingdom : 
Nosu  1,  2,  3,  printed  May  IJth,  30th,  and  June  17tb, 
1B08.  These  Reports  contain  much  valuable  infor«> 
mation concerning  wheels;  carriages  in  general;  con- 
struction of  highways;  general  highway-act;  gene- 
ral turnpike-act;  particulars  connected  with  high- 
ways; stage-coaches  and  their  number  of  passen- 
gers; mail-coaches;  and  return  post-chaises.  They 
also  bear  ample  testimony  to  the  recent  improvements 
and  multiplication  of  turnpike  roads  and  highways 
in  England,  Ireland,  and  more  particularly  in  Scot- 
laud.  See  "  Reports  of  the  Commssiotiers  for  mak- 
ing roads  and  building  bridges  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotlaudj^  to  the  Hon.  the  House  of  Commons ; 
No.  1.  printed  June  1st,  1804,  No. -2.  printed  June 
19th,  1805;  No.  3.  printed  August  6th,  1807.  In 
the  year  1807,  there  were  forming  in  the  Highlands 
forty  new  roads,  extending  about  a  thomand  miles  in 
different  directions;  and  teti  new  bridges  were  in 
great  forwardness.  The  legislature  pays  one  half  the 
expense,  and  the  landed  proprietors  of  the  respective 
Counties  in  which  the  roads  are  made  and  the  bridges 
built,  pay  the  other  half.  The  Bank  of  Scotland 
agreed  to  advance  the  money  wanted  to  carry  on  the 
works  on  receiving  the  personal  securities  of  the  par- 
ties, and  allowing[/bttr/?er  cent,  interest  until  the  mo- 
ney should  be  drawn  out.  The  plans  for  facilitating 
the  intercourse  of  this  part  of  North-Britain  are,  1st, 
a«<;ia<er-communication  across  the  country,  admitting 
passage  to  ships  of  bulk  in  a  westerly  direction,  and 
the  contrary,  namely  from  the  Irish  to  the  Northern 
sea  in  the  course  to  the  Baltic ;  and  2dly,  land-corn- 
munications  by  new  roads,  chielSy  north  of  the  Lakes 
and  Forts,  opening  the  shortest  and  easiest  inter- 
course from  the  South  of  Scotland  to  the  Eastern 
and  Western  coasts,  through  the  counties  of  Inver- 
ness, Ross,  Sutherland,  and  Caithness,  and  especially 
ta  the  Fishing  Stations.    The  intercourse  between 
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Inverness,  the  metropolis  of  the  Highlands,  and  lion« 
don  by  land  and  water  is  already  constant  and  fre- 
quent. The  mail-coaches  enter  it  daily,  and  vessels 
arrive  in  its  harbor  twice  a  month.  One  among  many 
instances  of  improvement  may  be  noticed :  by  the 
new  road  made  in  the  Island  of  Bute  the  passage 
fromRothsayto  Inverarythe  chief  town  of  the  district 
'  is  shortened  from  one  hundred  and  seventeen  to  twefity 
miles.  The  old  ferry  was  six  miles,  the  new  one  not 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide.  In  Loch  Fine  500  large 
faerring-boats  are  annually  employed ;  and  the  town 
of  Rothsay  sends  out  yearly  ninety  large  vessels  in 
the  bounty  fishing.  See  innumerable  interesting  par^ 
ticulars  in  the  Reports  themselves. 

There  are  also  other  public  Acts  of  the  British 
Crovemment  which  manifest  its  laudable  anxiety  to 
advance  the  welfare  and  promote  the  prosperity  of 
the  people  committed  to  its  care;  a  few  of  these 
only  can  be  now  enumerated.  The  "  Report  from 
the  Committee  upon  expired  and  expirifig  Laws^^  &c. 
printed  22d  December  1806,  is  of  great  importance, 
in  its  relations  to  the  system  of  public  jurisprudence ; 
the  interests  of  manufactures,  trade  and  commerce ; 
the  internal  improvement  of  the  country ;  the  habits, 
manners,  and  morals  of  the  people.  Much  agricul- 
tural and  colonial  information  is  contained  in  the 
^^Report  of  a  Committee  of  the  Honorable  House  of 
Commons  appointed  to  inquire  how  far  and  under 
what  circumstances  it  may  be  practicable  atid  expedient 
to  confine  the  Distilleries  of  the  United  Kingdom  to 
the  use  of  Sugar  and  Molasses  only ;  and  also  what 
other  provision  can  be  made  for  the  relief  of  the  grow^ 
ers  qf  Sugar  in  the  British  West-India  Colonies^"  prin- 
ted 22d,  May  1808.  The  united  interests  of  public 
morals  and  of  finance  are  combined  in  the  following 
I^eport,  which  most  forcibly,  by  a  long  catalogue  of 
n^Iancholy  facts,  urges  the  abatement  of  that  great 
politicaJl  nuisance  the  Lottery,  which  has  unifonnly 
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depraved  the  morals  and  slackened  the  industry  of 
ei^ery  people  amongst  whom  it  has  been  suffered  to 
Spread  its  baleful  influence.  The  politicians  of  this 
country  are  particularly  invited  to  peruse  this  Report 
attentively;  because  in  ev^r^  State,  and  almost  in  every 
town  and  city  throughout  the  Union  do  public  and 
private  Lotteries  swarm.  See  the  "  Report  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Hofiorable  the  Home  of  Commons 
appointed  to  inquire  how  far  the  evils  attetiding  JLotp- 
teries  have  been  remedied  hy  the  Laws  passed  respect- 
ing the  same;  and  to  report  their  observations  there* 
upon,  and  upon  such  further  measures  as  may  be  neceS" 
sary  for  tlie  remedy  thereof^  ordered  to  be  printed 
24th  June,  1808. — ^The  salutary  jealousy  of  the  Brir 
tish  government,  and  its  vigilant  inspection  of  the 
finances  of  the  country,  may  be  known  by  perusing 
the  facts  and  observations  respections  pensions^  sine-- 
cures  and  reversions^  contained  in  the  "  Third  Report 
from  the  Committee  of  the  Hon.  House  of  Commons^ 
appointed  to  examine  and  consider  what  regulations 
and  checks  have  been  establislied  in  order  to  control  the 
several  branches  o/'The  Public  Expenditure  m  Great* 
Britain  and  Ireland;  and  how  far  the  same  have  been 
effectual;  and  what  further  measures  can  be  adopted 
for  reducing  any  part  of  the  said  expenditure^  or  dimi* 
nishing  the  amount  of  Salaries  and  Emoluments,  with-- 
out  detriment  to  the  public  Service;''  ordered  to  be 
printed  June  29th,  1808,  The ''Fourth  Report^'  of 
the  finance-committee,  printed  24th  March,  1809, 
contains  an  investigation  of  the  establishment  and 
transactions  of  the  commissioners  for  the  sale,  ma* 
nagement,  and  disposal  of  Dutch  property,  captured 
or  detained  on  the  commencement  of  hostilities  wiili 
Holland  in  consequence  of  its  invasion  by  the  French. 
The  "  Ninth  Report  of  the  Commissioners  appointed 
to  inquire  and  examine  into  the  public  ExprnditurCj 
and  the  conduct  of  public  Business  in  the  military  de^ 
partments,''  &c.  printed  14th  April,  1809,  contaios  a 
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'  very  elaborate  inquiry  into  the  army*expenditure  of 
the  West-Indies.  The  "  Fifth  Report;'  from  the 
committee  of  the  public  expenditure  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  investigates  at  length  the  nature  of  the  re- 
gulations under  which  the  ilfanwe-department  is 
conducted,  in  order  to  ascertain  if  those  regulations 
are  insufficient,  or  ill-adapted  to  the  service,  or  if 
there  has  been  a  culpable  or  negligent  departure  from 
them. 

In  the  session  of  1807-8  were  passed  152  acts, 
public  and  general;  157  local  and  personal;  77  not 
printed;  making  a  total  of  386.  In  one  single  day 
during  this  ^e^^ion  eightysix  presentations  oi private 
bills  for  the  construction  of  canals^  turnpikes^  mark^ 
etSy  and  other  improvements,  were  laid  before  the 
House  of  Commons.  Nothing  but  the  overflowings 
of  private  capital  could  enable  men  to  encounter  the 
expense^  about  <£400,  i.  e.  1777,  dollars,  of  procur- 
ing an  act  of  parliament  for  the  purpose  of  being 
permitted  to  lay  out  vast  sums  of  money  in  under- 
takings which  never  promise  any  immediate  or  spee- 
dy return  of  profit.  In  the  session  of  1808-9,  were 
passed  more  than  four  hundred  statutes,  of  which 
80  were  for  the  improvement  of  the  revenue,  the  en- 
couragement of  trade  and  navigation,  the  promoting 
the  service  of  the  army  and  navy ;  150  for  the  purpose 
of  facilitating  internal  intercourse,  by  roads,  rail- 
ways, canals,  bridges,  and  drainings;  130  forinclo- 
sures,  additional  cultivation,  and  the  general  encour- 
agement of  agriculture ;  30  for  the  express  purpose 
of  improving  and  encouraging  the  agriculture^  man- 
fectures,  commerce,  and  internal  intercourse  of  Ire^ 
land.  Surveys  also  have  been  made  and  are  now- 
making  by  order  of  the  Government  for  establisliing 
a  more  ready  communication  between  the  north  of 
England,  the  south  of  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  This 
will  bring  the  North  of  Ireland  nearer  to  the  metro- 
polis of  the  United  Kingdom  by,  several  hours  in  a, 
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givien  distance,  and  thus  facilitate  the  exertiong  of 
commerce  and  quicken  the  operations  of  Govern- 
ment. The  South  of  Ireland  also  is  to  have  its  com- 
munication with  Wales  rendered  more  easy  and 
speedy.  For  further  particulars  on  this  important 
subject,  see  **  Literary  PmioramaJ'  Vol.  6th,  pp. 
799-801.  And  in  the  8th  vol.  pp.  673-575  of  the 
same  work,  it  is  stated,  that  during  the  session  of 
1809-10,  were  passed  120  acts  for  renewing  expiring 
laws,  for  enforcing  the  better  collection  of  the  reve- 
nue and  its  due  application,  for  ameliorating  or 
explaining  the  existing  laws,  for  making  local 
improvements,  for  the  encouragement  of  manu- 
factures, and  for  the  permanent  good  of  the  people  5 
250  acts  for  the  inclosing  and  draining  of  lands, 
making  turnpike  roads,  internal  navigation,  and 
tram-roads;  and  60  acts  for  miscellaneous  purposes ; 
making  a  total  of  430  new  acts  of  Parliament  pas- 
sed in  one  session  for  the  public  service. 

But  the  National  Debt  of  Britain,  say  M.  Haute- 
rive,  Arthur  O'Connor,  and  all  the  multitude  of 
French  writers  who  are  ordered  to  lavish  incessant 
abuse  upon  the  British  nation,  and  whose  assertions 
are  re-echoed  by  many  millions  of  tongues  through- 
out the  globe;  the  National  J)ebt  of  Britain  is  so 
enormous  that  having  no  means  of  ever  paying  it  off, 
nay,  not  even  of  meeting  the  iwfer^^/ of  its  present 
amount,  nor  of  preventing  its  future  rapid  increase, 
she  must  speedily  take  the  sponge  and  wipe  the 
whole  away;  exhibiting  to  the  deluded  world  an 
awful  spectacle  of  universal  bankruptcy. 

Doubtless,  using  the  sponge,  or  in  plain  English 
cheating  their  creditors,  is  a  much  more  palatable 
measure  to  all  the  jacobins  of  France  and  of  every 
other  country,  than  is  the  payment  of  their  just 
debts.  But  such  a  proceeding  does  not  comport 
with  either  the  policy  or  the  inclination  of  the  Brit- 
ish government,  who  have  hitherto  found  no  dii^cul* 
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ty  ill  regularly  paying  the  annual  interest  of  the  public 
debt;  and  who  cannot  be  induced  hastily  to  adopt 
so  revolutionary  a  measure  as  that  of  falsifying  the 
national  faith;  and  descending  from  their  present 
elevated  station  as  the  champions  of  justice,  law,  or- 
dety  religion,  and  morality,  to  become  in  fact  the 
imitators  and  rivals  of  the  fraudulent  and  profligate 
policy  of  France.  For  what,  as  the  late  justly  cele- 
brated Fisher  Ames  emphatically  observes, — what 
is  revolution  ?  what  is  jacobinism?  what  is  their  fa- 
vorite work;  but  first  and  with  most  malignant  ardor 
to  destroy  what  faith,  and  law,  and  morals,  and  re- 
ligion have  established  and  guarded  ? 

The  British  national  debt  is  spread  over  all  the  em- 
pire, it  has  taken  wide  and  d^ep  root  for  more  than 
a  century,  and  rudely  to  tear  up  that  root  from  the 
soil  would  shake  the  security  of  all  property,  and  per- 
haps overturn  the  constitution  of  England  itself.  If 
such  a  nefarious  step  be  taken,'where  will  the  British 
government  stop?  Will  it  not  proceed  as  well  as  be-- 
gin  in  imitation  of  its  Gallic  neighbor,  aiid  go  on-^ 
ward  to  proscribe  the  property  of  its  clergy,  its  no- 
bles, its  merchants,  its  manufacturers,  its  farmers, 
and  eventually  involve  the  whole  nation  in  all  the 
horrors  of  anarchy  and  blood?  The  national  debt  is 
as  much  private  property  as  are  the  possessions  land- 
ed or  personal  of  any  gentleman  in  Britain.  And 
if  that  sheet-anchor  of  society,  the  security  of  private 
property^  be  cut  away  in  one  instance,  why  not  in 
every  other?  If  the  British  government  sponge  the 
public  debt,  what  is  to  prevent  it  from  plundering 
the  vessels  and  the  ware-houses  of  the  merchants, 
from  seizing  on  the  farms  of  the  landed  gentry,  and 
from  confiscating  the  stock  in  trade  of  the  manufac^ 
turers  ? 

So  much  for  the  justice  of  a  government's  cheat* 
ing  its  creditors.  Is  the  temporary  gain  of  such  a 
measure  a  counter-balance  for  its  iniquity  ?  Suppose 
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the  dqbt  were  spooged  away,  and  that  new  loacip 
.were  required  to  carry  on  the  vast  annual  expendi- 
ture of  the  British  natiop ;  standing,  as  she  does,  be^ 
tweeo  the  dead  and  the  JiviB^  to  stay  the  pjagiie; 
standing,  as  she  does,  in  the  gap  to  defend  the  whol^ 
civilized  world  from  the  most  atrocious  oppression, 
could  the  government  of  I^ritain  hope  again  to  erect 
&e  superstructure  of  ^^.tjional  credit  upon  ^e  ruins 
of  public  feith  ?  Would  the  British  people  willingly 
lend  their  money  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  both 
principal  and  interest  annihijlated  at  the  will  of  any 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  who  niight  think  fit  to 
flourish  the  sponge?  Add  to  this  the  incalculably 
evils  which  would  be  produced  by  the  subversion  of 
public  jcredit  in  all  classes  of  the  community,  in  cau^ 
iog  the  ruin  of  so  many  individual  stockholders  and 
their  dependants,  in  palsying  the  arm  of  private  in- 
dustry, in  disarranging  the  wbole  state  of  commerce, 
in  drying  up  the  sources  of  manufactures,  in  crippling 
the  progress  of  agriculture,  in  tarnishing  the  nationafl 
honor,  in  depraving  the  morals  of  the  people,  and 
in  rendering  Britain  less  able  to  cope  with  j^e  com- 
mou  enemy  of  human  kind. 

Nor  should  we  forget  the  elfisct  which  a  bank- 
ruptcy of  tilie  British  public  funds  would  produce 
upon  other  nations;  for  foreigners  are  her  stoc}c- 
holders  to  the  amount  of  nearly  fifty  mijilions:  and 
the  ruin  whidi  the  total  loss  of  all  this  money  must 
entail  upon  a  vaat  n,umber  of  individuals  dispersed 
through  difierent  countries  would  be  very  grievously 
felt,  and  most  effectually  extinguish  all  future  faitb  , 
on  their  p^rt  in  the  credit  of  t^e  British  governnjient 
And  independently  of  her  forei^  stockbold^Ts,  the 
most  unshftken  faith  in  the  credit  of  her  government 
pervades  at  present  ail  the  civilized  nations  of  the 
world ;  and  a  bUl  drawja  on  it  would  find  as  ready  a 
sale  and  coi^mand  as  high  a  price  in  Paris,  in  St.  Pe- 
tersburgh,  in  Vienna,  io  Berlin,  in  Mackid^  or  m 
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Washington  as  would  bills  drawn  upon  the  respective 
governments  of  France,  Russia,  Austria,  Prussia, 
Spain,  or  the  United  States.  But,  if  the  British  go- 
vernment should  commit  so  flagrant  a  breach  of  na- 
tional faith  as  to  sponge  the  public  debt,  it  would  jus- 
tify the  suspicion  that  no  great  prudishness  would  be 
observed  as  to  any  other  violation  of  solemn  engage- 
ments, and  the  consequent  want  of  all  confidence  in 
her  truth  and  honor  would  come  back  from  other  na- 
tions, like  a  protested  bill  which  returns  to  embarrass 
and  to  disgrace  an  individual  merchant  And  al- 
though her  own  subjects  might  after  a  while  be  in- 
duced again  to  repose  confidence  in  her  promises, 
and  to  purchase  public  stock  when  fresh  loans  should 
be  raised ;  yet  her  bills  in  M  foreign  money-markets 
would  be  worth  no  more  than  French  government 
bills  are  now;  that  is  to  say,  would  be  just  good  for 
nothing.  How  very  dreadfully  this  loss  of  credit 
would  impede  all  the  foreign,  commercial,  and  po- 
litical operations  of  Britain  it  is  quite  needless  mi- 
nutely to  investigate. 

But  there  is  no  oicasion  for  alarm  on  this  head. 
The  British  government  will  never  be  under  any  ne- 
cessity or  temptation  to  sponge  the  public  debt.  A 
plain  statement  of  the  Funding  System  in  Britain  will 
show  that  her  national  debt  is  not  so  great  as  people 
generally  imagine;  and  also  that  the  operation  of 
the  Sinking  Fund  is  gradually  and  certainly  liquida* 
ting  the  tv/iole  amount  of  the  capital  borrowed ;  with- 
out taking  a  single  cent  out  of  the  pockets  of  the 
stockholders. 

A  very  general  mistake  prevails  as  to  the  r^a/ mag- 
nitude of  Britain's  public  debt.  It  is  commonly  be- 
lieved in  this  country  that  she  owes  eight  hundred 
millions  sterling  for  M^hich  she  pays  an  annual  inter- 
est of  i!40,000,000.  But  in  point  of  fact  the  real  di- 
mensions of  this  debt  are  far  below  its  apparent  size. 
The  gradual  depreciation  in  the  value  oif  money  ren- 
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ders  the  debt  much  less  burdensome  than  it.  woulll 
otherwise  be.  Fifty  years  since,  <£  1,000,000  would 
go  as  far  as  double  that  sum  would  go  now,  and  at 
the  present  period  it  is  easier  to  acquire  «£2,000,000 
than  it  was  to  obtain  half  that  sum  fifty  years  ago. 
That  is  to  say,  £  1 ,000,000  Uien  would  put  in  motion 
twice  the  quantity  of  labor  that  it  can  nmv  purchase, 
and  wsas  more  difficult  to  raise  than  X^2,000j000  now. 
Yet  no  more  than  the  legal  interest  of  5  per  cent,  is 
annually  paid  now  for  the  public  sjtock  which  was 
borrowed  fifty  years  since,  although  a  given  quantity 
of  that  stock  then  would  really  purchase  double  the 
amount  of  the  necessaries,  conveniences,  and  luxu- 
ries of  life,  that  could  be  -  purchased  by  the  same 
quantity  now,  and  consequently  if  it  were  to  be  bor- 
rowed now  would  entail  a  double  burden  of  capital 
and  interest  upon  the  community.  Half  a  century 
ago,  say  ^20,000,000  were  borrowed,  for  which  an 
annual  interest  of  <£l,000,000  is  now  paid,  but  if  it 
were  necessary  now  to  borrow  as  much  money  as 
would  put  in  motion  precisely  the  same  quantity  of 
labor  as  ^20,000,000  could  tksn  command,  no  less 
than  ^40,000,000  must  be  raised,  and  consequently 
an  annual  interest  of  .£2,000,000  be  entailed  upon 
the  public.  So  that  in  point  of  fact  the  British  go- 
vernment is  continually  paying  a  rery  loiv  rate  of  in- 
terest for  the  greater  portion  of  its  public  debt,  owing 
to  the  gradual  but  incessant  depreciation  in  the  va- 
lue of  money ;  and  the  rapid  influx  of  wealth  into 
the  country  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe  gives  to 
her  a  perpetually  increasing  facility  of  raising  lai^e 
sums  of  money,  at  the  shortest  notice,,  and  without 
oppressing  her  people.  Hence  the  burden  6f  /o^a- 
tion  necessary  to  pay  the  interest  of  her  national 
debt  is  always  much  less  in  reality  than  in  appear- 
ance. 

But  independently  of  this  consideration  the  na- 
tional debt  of  Britain  falls  far  short  of  i;800,000,000. 


'J^j  cor^u^mg  the**  Accounts  presented  to  the  House 
of  Commons  respecting  the  public  Jvnded debt  of  Ghreai 
Sritain,  and  the  reduction  thereof  to  the  ist  i^Febru- 
Ufy,  1809,"  ordered  to  be  print^id  24th  March,  1809, 
we  may  learn  the  amoantof  debt  to  be  on  the  l^^t  of 
^February,  1809,  as  fbUowis: 

Capitals  at  3  per  cent  per  annum. 

£.  s.    d. 

Bank  of  England,  and  anO      ^  fioA  noo     m\  on 

nnities  creutedAnnW.    5      "'^»®^®^»    ^^ 
South  Sea  old  and  new  an-  7      o/^  no^  aqj      i  q  i  i  j 

unities,  in  1751,  j      25,984,684,     13  Hi 

Consolidated  annuities,  379,757,656,      8    8^ 

lleduced  annuities,        -         148,448,550,      5    2 


Total  capital  at  3  per  cent    566,857,691 ,       7    9| 


Consolidated  annuities  at  4  7 
per  cent.  ji 


59,116,984,     17    2 


Capitals  at  5  per  cent. 

Consolidated  annuities,  50,104,095,  19  4 

Annuities  created  in  1797")  ^  n^aoAa  lo  /^ 

and  1802,                        j  1'91«'346,  18  0 


Total  capitals  of  debt  on  ajfiM^^^Q  9    ^5 

Great-Britain,              j  678,015,119,  2    3^ 

Debt  of  Ireland  payable  in  G.  Britain. 

ConsoUdated  annuiti^,  S7  30,238,875,  00  00 

per  cent.  -  y  ^  ^^  ^      ^ 

R^^uced  annuities,  3  perj  i6,o28.760,  00  00 

Consolidated  annuities,  4^  Q9e>io«e  nn  nn. 

percent.                           j  3,254,376,  00  00 
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Debt  for  the  emperor  of  Germany  payable  in  G, 
Britain. 
Odnsolidated  annuities   3 

per  cent 


I        r,502,633,       6    8 


Total  debt  of  Great-Britain,  ^735,611,752,    8  ll| 

Public  diebt  of  Ireland,  payable  in  Dublin ;  takea 
l^m  ^^  A^c&imt  pteseuted  to  the  House  of  Conimoms 
respecting  the  public  funded  debt  of  Irelandy  for  tke 
year  ended  5th  January,  1809 ;''  ordered  by  the  House 
of  Commons  to  be  printed  Otfi  March,  1809. 

JC.        s.    d^ 
£3  p6r  cent  per  annum,  6,680,962  17     I 

£4  per  cent  per  annum,  227,600 

X5  per  cent  per  annum,  123^5,450  11    3 

^^Diblif '*^^*^*^^^*^^]         19,783,023    8    4 
Total  debt  of  Great-Britain,       736,611,752    8  llf 

Total  puhWcfunded  debt  oQ 
G.  Britain  and  Ireland,  >  ^755,395,775  17    3| 
on  1st  January,  1809,     J 

I  I II  I  I  ^^«  III  I    I 

The  unfunded  debt  and  demands  outstanding,  of 
Great-Britain  and  Ireland,  for  the  year  ended  1st 
January,  1809,  as  taken  from  the  Finance- Accounts 
presented  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  by  them 
ordered  to  be  printed  24th  March,  1809,  and  6th 
March,  1809^  were  for  Great-Britain, 

£.         s.     d. 
Exchequer-bills,  40,093,200 

Treasury-bills,  1 ,302,8 1 7 

Army,  barracks,  ordnahce,  na->  o^iynQn   in    A:k 

Ty,  civil-list  advances,  |  9,470, Jll  19    4^ 
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Total, 
Total  of  Irish  unfunded  debt. 


50,866,328  19  .6^ 
570,747     0     0 


Total  British  unfunded  and^ 
/ttiMfedf  debt,  1st  January,  >  .£'806,832,851  16  I0| 
1809, 


•s 


But  as  the  greatest  part  of  this  capital  of  debt  is 
vested  in  £^  per  cent,  stock,  every  ^100  of  whieh  is 
equal  only  to  XOO  sterlingy  we  must  deduct  at  least 
0nie4hird  from  the  whole  amount  of  the  debt»in  order 
to  reduce  it  into  sterling;  thus, 

Total  m>m2na/ debt,  funded  and  unfunded,  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  ^806,832,851   16  lOi 

Deduct  me-third,  namely,  268,945,284     5     3| 


And  the  total  debtin^fer&Vig-is  ^537,888,567  11     6^ 

.  The  following  column  will  show  the  difference  be- 
tween the  real  quantity  of  sterling  money  borrowed 
and  the  nominal  capital  created  by  funding ;  that  is, 
vesting  in  stock  the  sum  borrowed.  In  1806  a  loan 
of  «£  18,000,000  was  raised,  but  the  stock  vested  was 
nearly  ^30,000,000. 


^bner  lionowfid 
in  1800. 

Capital  created 
or  funded. 

Bfaiia«e- 
Interast           ment. 

New  Smldng 
Fand  of  L,\ 
per  cent,  on 
Capital  orea- 

£ 

308,800 

AiunyaduuKe. 

£ 

18,000,(X)0 

£      1 

29,880,000 

£              £ 

896,400    13,446 

£ 

1,208,646 

The  terms  of  the  loan  raised  that  year  were,  for  every 
jBIOO  subscribed,  cC70,  3  per  cent  reduced;  £70,  3 
per  cent  consols;  and  £lO,  5  per  cent  navy;  mak- 
ing a  total  of  c£l50  stock  for  every  <£lOO  sterling. 
The  rate  of  interest  on  the  loan  was  ^£4  14s.  7d.  per 
cent  , 
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In  1807,  a  loan  of  iJ  14,200,000  was  raised,  on  the 
ibUowing  terms: 

£70, 3  per  cent,  consols,  at  62^  price  of  stocks, 

is  ^,43  9  3 

<£70,  3  per  cent,  reduced,  at  61^    -     is     43  1  0 

^'12, 5  per  cent.        •        at95|    -     is      10  2  6 

Total,  £96  12     d 

Discount,  3  IQ    6 


About  £^  per  cent  premium,        ^'100  10    9 

In  1808  a  loan  of  £8,000,000  for  England,  and! 
£2,500,000  for  Ireland,  was  raised  thus :  for  every 
£lOOy  the  subscribers  agreed  to  take  ^£.118  3s,  6d. 
in  the  4  per  cents;  thus  creating  a  capital  of  «£'12,- 
408,475 ;  the  interest  of  the  English  part  being  at  the 
rate  of  ^£4  14s.  6^d.  percent,  amounted  to  ^475,536, 
By  funding  ^4,0t)0,<)0()  of  exchequer-bills,  the  total 
capital  created  was  <£  13,693,203;  the  total  annual 
chaige  of  which  was  ^£728,783;  to  cover  this  there 
were,  short  annuities  fallen  in  jC375,000;  saving  in 
the  management  of  the  public  debt  ^£65,000;  in- 
crease in  the  assessed  taxes  ^120,000;  stamp-du* 
ties  £  1 70,000 :— Total  i:730,000.  The  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  said,  that  by  Amding  .£4,000,000  of 
exchequer-bills,  when  stocks  were  at  63^,  and  by 
borrowing  ^10,500,000  in  the /cmr  instead  of  the 
three  per  cents,  he  had  saved  to  the  public  jC4,000,- 
000  of  capital  debt;  and  that  by  contracting  for  the 
loan  in*  the  four  per  cents,  there  was  a  sa^ng  of 
«£3, 100,000  capital  debt;  and  a  saving  in  the  annual 
chaige  of  «£200,000;  besides  the  advantage  of  being 
able  to  redeem  the. debt  at  a  very  small  loss. 

The  catise  of  the  great  difference  between  the  real 
mm  borrowed  and  the  nominal  capital  funded,  is  ex^ 
plained  at  length  in  the  **  JEdinhirffh  Jteviw^s^  Vol 
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3d,  pp.  478 — 48 1  •  It  is  because  the  lenders  of  i6o« 
ney  to  the  British  governnieDt  have  generally  extort-* 
ed  high  terms  for  their  loans,  on  account  of  the  ex- 
isting embarrassments  of  the  times,  the  ready  market 
opened  for  capital  elsewhere,  and  the  want  of  entire 
eonhdence  in  the  stability  of  the  public  funds. — 
Whence  loans  are  procured  at  a  great  disadyantage, 
the  creditor  receiving  a  premium  beyond  what  he 
could  obtain  by  lending  his  money  in  ordinary  times, 
or  by  vesting  it  in  any  other  mode  of  employment 
This  disadvantage  has  been  increased  by  funding  in 
those  stocks  which  bear  the  greatest  discount  and  a 
lower  rate  of  interest;  whence,  in  order  to  diminish 
the  amount  of  taxes  required  to  pay  the  interest  of 
the  new  debt,  great  additions  have  been  made  to  the 
pnncipaL  Nevertheless,  while  the  nation  is  only 
burdened  with  the  annuity  payable  upon  this  nomi* 
nal  capital,  the  interest  at  which  it  has  raised  the 
money  is  not  exorbitant,  although  the  loans  may 
have  been  made  at  high  premiums;  because  the  in- 
terest is  considerably  under  the  market-rate  when 
stocks  are  at  par.  This  may  be  seen  by  looking  back 
on  the  loan  raised  in  1806;  the  interest  of^' 18,000,000, 
the  sum  borrowed,  at  JB5  per  cent,  per  annum,  is 
^900,000;  but  the  interest  of  jC2»,880,000,  the  ca- 
pital  created,  or  stock  funded  that  year,  was  only 
^806,400;  less  than  the  legal  rate  of  ^£5  per  cent,  on 
the  money  raised  by  the  loan. 

It  next  remains  to  be  shown  how  much  of  the  pub- 
lic funded  debt  of  Britain  is  already  paid  off  by  tli^ 
operation  of  the  Sinking  Funds. 

Her  Public  Fmids  are  the  taxes  appropriated  by 
Parliament  to  the.  support  of  civil^overnment,  and 
%\\Q  payment  of  the  principal  and  interest  of  the  mo- 
ney borrowed  for  the  public  service,  orin  other  words 
of  the  national  debt.  These  funds  are  four,  the  ji^-- 
gregate  Fund,  the  South-Sea  Fund,  the  General  Fund, 
and  the  Sinking  Fund. 
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The  Aggregate  Fund  was  established  in  1 715,  and 
consisted  of  various  taxes  and  surplusses  of  taxes 
and  duties  in  that  year  consolidated,  and  given  as  a 
security  for  the  discharge  of  the  interest  and  princi- 
pal of  debts  due  to  the  Bank  of  England,  and  of 
some  other  public  debts,  and  also  for  the  payment  of 
jf  120,000  per  annum  to  the  civil  list.  Into  this  fund 
were  brought  the  tviro-thirds  and  one-half  subsidy  of 
tonuageand  poundage,  halftheinland  duties  on  tea  and 
coffee,  and  the  house  money  granted  by  7th  William 
Illd.  the  duty  on  hops,  the  duties  on  low  wines,  bran- 
dy, and  British  spirits,  all  arrears  of  land-taxes,  all 
public  monies  not  appropriated,  the  surplusses  of  the 
nine-penny  excise,  of  the  revenues  in  the  annuity  acts 
of  the  4th,  5th,  and  6th  of  Anne,  and  by  an  act  of 
1st  Geo.  IHd.  all  the  duties  constituting  the  revenues 
of  the  civil  list. 

The  South-Sea  Fund  was  established  by  stat.  3. 
Geo.  1st.  c.  ^.  in  1716,  and  appropriated  to  pay  the 
interest  of  the  South-S^  Company's  capital.  It 
consisted  of  a  duty  on  candles,  and  imposts  on  wines, 
vinegar,  tobacco,  and  East-India  goods. 

The  General  Fund  was  established  by  stat.  3.  Geo. 
Ist,c.  7.  in  1716,  and  consisted  ofa  subsidy  on  goods 
exported,  a  tax  on  hackney-coaches  and  chairs,  du- 
ties on  soap,  hides,  stamps,  and  policies  of  insurance, 
^700  per  week  letter-money,  a  moiety  of  the  inland 
duties  on  tea  and  coffee,  and  ^3d,855  per  annum, 
out  of  the  hereditary  excise  on  beer.  All  these  taxes 
were  appropriated  to  the  dis^charge  of  the  interest  of 
X7,808,087  originally  jClO,000,000  capital  stock  of 
South-Sea  annuities,  together  with  charges  of  man^ 
agement. 

The  Sinking  Fund,  which  was  appropriated  to  the 
sinking  of  the  public  debts,  was  established  in  1716, 
and  consisted  of  all  that  remained  of  the  produce  of 
the  taxes  digested  into  the  three  former  funds,  after 
satisfying  th^  charges  upon  them.     Before  itsesta^ 
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blishment  ihaDy  smaller  funds  of  a  similar  kind  Had 
existed,  namely,  such  duties  or  taxes  had  been  pro* 
vided  for  paying  the  interest  of  particular  loans  a# 
afforded  mrplusses  by  which  gradually  to  redeem  the 
principal  itself.  This  was  done  during  the  reigns  of 
William  and  Anne.  Most  of  the  public  duties  were 
given  for  terms  of  years,  at  the  end  of  which  they  cea- 
sed unless  continued  by  new  acts  of  Parliament.  It 
was  generally  provided  that  when  money  was  bor- 
rowed the  principal  of  the  debt  should  be  either  li- 
quidated by  time^  as  in  the  sale  of  long  and  short  an^^ 
nuities,  or  by  the  surplusses  of  the  duties  charged  witb 
the  payment  of  the  interest.  In  1710  most  of  the 
long  and  short  annuities  were  converted  into  redeem- 
able  perpetuities  at  the  expense  of  jC3,000,000,  and 
the  surplusses  of  the  duties  charged  with  the  liqui- 
dation of  the  principal  of  particular  loans  were  en- 
tirely diverted  from  their  legitimate  purpose,  by  be- 
ing charged  with  paying  the  interest  of  new  loans,  or 
by  being  spent  on  current  services.  To  remedy  these 
inconveniencies  the  Sinking  Fund  was  instituted  in 
1716,  all  the  taxes,  except  the,  land-tax  and  six  pence 
per  bushel  malt  tax,  were  made  perpetual  and  distri- 
buted into  the  aggregate,  South-Sea^  and  general 
funds,  reserving  the  surplusses  of  these  taxes  to  be 
applied  as  a  sinking  Jund  to  the  redemption,  of  the 
national  debt-ea/Mto/. 

But  various  encroachments  were  continually  made 
upon  this  sinking  fund ;  by  charging  it  with  the  pay- 
ment of  interest  on  new  loans ;  and  by  spending  its 
revenue  on  the  current  services  of  the  year.  In 
1733,  Sir  Robert  Walpole  took  i:500,000  from  it 
for  the  current  service  of  the  public;  in  1734,  he 
took  £1,200,000;  and  in  1735-6;— the  whole  fund 
was  anticipated  and  mortgaged.  In  1737-8,  it  had 
redeemed  c£  1,000,000  of  the  stock  of  Bank -an- 
nuities, and  £2,000,000  stock  of  south-sea  annui- 
ties; that  is  to  say,  it  redeemed  only  £3,000,000 
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stock  in  twenty-two  years,  from  1716,  the  tiitne  of  its 
establishment,  to  the  year  1738.  During  the  next 
twelve  years,  to  wit,  from  1738  to  1750,  the  sinking 
faiid  was  who/Iff  applied  to  the  current  expenses  of 
every  year.  In  1749,  the  interest  of  c£58,000,000  of 
the  public  debts  was  reduced  from  ij4  per  cent,  to 
£i\  per  cent,  for  seven  years;  and  afterwards  to  <£3 
per  cent  per  annum  for  ever;  by  which  /o^^reduc* 
tion,  in  1756,  an  addition  was  made  to  the  sinking 
fund  of  £600,000  per  annum;  yet  only  £3,000,000 
stock  of  the  public  debts  were  redeemed  by  it  ia 
mgkt  years  of  peace  from  1 748  to  1 756. 

By  the  25th  Geo.  2d,  in  1 752,  a  change  was  made 
in  the  sinking  fund.  Hitherto  it  had  consisted  only 
of  the  clear  surplusses  of  the  aggregate,  general,  and 
South-sea  funds;  and  the  practice  was,  whenever 
any  new  tax  produced  less  than  the  interest  with 
which  it  was  charged,  to  make  good  the  deficiency 
out  of  the  sinking  Jund^  and  afterwards  to  replace  the 
sum  taken  from  it  out  of  the  supplies  for  the  follow- 
ing  year.  But  whenever  a  tax  produced  more  than 
the  charge  upon  it,  the  overplus,  instead  of  being 
carried  to  the  sinking  fund,  was  made  part  of  the 
supplies  for  the  year.  It  was  therefore  enacted  by 
25th  Geo.  2d,  that  all  the  new  taxes,  to]?ether  with 
all  the  annuities  for  whose  payment  they  had  been 
appropriated,  should  be  carried,  into  the  sinking 
fund,  and  be  formed  into  one  general  accounts  The 
sinking  fund  therefore,  ^which  before  this  consolida- 
ting act  of  25th  Geo.  2d,  consisted  only  of  the  sur- 
plusses of  the  a^regate,  general,  and  South-sea 
funds,  included  afterwards  the  clear  surplus  oi  all 
the  appropriated  taxes;  except  the  additional  tax 
upon  houses  and  windows  granted  in  1 758  towards 
leaving  the  interest  of  ^£4,500,000  borrowed  that 
year. 

Before  the  last  reduction  of  the  interest  of  the  pub- 
lic debt  in  1756,  the  sinking  fund,  owing  to  varioi» 
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perTar^ioQS  of  its  iqccMne,  produced  only  <£  1,000,000 
per  ^.iiaiim.  But  after  the  reduction  of  interest,  and 
by  tbie  addition  of  salt-duties,  its  income  rose  to 
pearly  i:j2,000,()0()  per  annum,  and  in  1764,  it  netted 
^2,1 05,000-  From  1764  to  1769,  it  averaged 
i£2,234,780,  from  1769  to  1774,  it  averaged  ct2,610,^ 
y59,  per  annum;  in  1775,  it  produced  <£2,9 17,869; 
in  1776,  <£3,166,517;  in  1777,  it  was  perverted  to 
ithe  payment  of  part  of  the  civil  list,  and  of  half  a 
year's  interf^st  on  «£5»000,()c  0,  borrowed  that  year, 
whence  its  net  income  was  reduced  to  <£2,685,669; 
in  1778.1779rl780,  it  averaged  ^.2,346,792.  From 
Itbe  year  1763  to  1775,  twelve  years  of  peace,  jClO,-- 
500,000  of  the  capital  of  the  public  debt  were  re- 
deeiifiedj  but  only  ^£2,500,000  of  this  sum  were  re^ 
deemed  by  the  Sinking  Fund,  whose  income  was 
regularly  diverted  from  its  legitimate  purpose  to  de- 
fray the  current  expenses  of  every  year,  the  remain- 
ing <£8,000,000  were  redeemed  by  a  contribution  of 
^400,000  per  annum  by  the  East-India  Company 
for  five  years,  from  1768  to  1773,  by  the  protits  of 
ten  lotteries,  by  the  composition  for  maintaining 
French  prisoners,  by  the  sale  of  French  prizes  taken 
before  the  declaration  of  war  in  1756,  and  by  other 
extraordinary  receipts.  From  V733  to  1 776,  a  period 
oi  thiHjf-three  years,  this  sinking  fund  had  only  re- 
deemed of  the  public  debt  a  capital  stock  ofc£8,500,- 
000,  td  wit,  in  the  peace  between  1748  iand  1756 
j£'3,000,000,  in  1736-1737  i;3,000,000,  and  from 
1763  to  1775^)2,500,000,  making  a  total  of  ^8,500,- 
000. 

From  1776  to  1784  the  finances  of  Britain  grew 
more  and  more  disordered  every  year,  until  at  the 
last  mentioned  period  the  comprehensive  wisdom 
and  jf^rmness  of  the  late  Mr.  Pitt  began  to  place  the 
whole  system  upon  that  solid  and  indestructible  ba- 
sis which  he  afterwards  perfected.  The  interest  of 
the  debt  contracted  during  the  American  war,  and 
of  the  funds  at  its  close,  was  ^£4,864,000.     The  in- 
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cn?<we  of  revenue  in  the  year  ending  Clirtstiiias  1784„ 
nine  months  after  the  peace,  was  only  ^1,755,000 
above  that  of  the  year  1774,  leaving  a  deficiency  of 
jC3,  108,000,  less  than  the  sum  requisite  to  meet  the 
increased  expenditure  occasioned  by  the  interest  of 
the  debt  incurred  during  the  war.  The  floating  un^ 
funded  debt  in  1784  wasr  ^27,000,000,  exclusive  of 
loyalists'  debentures,  amounting  to  <£'2,000,6()0.  The 
British  funds  were  also  in  a  state  of  the  utmost  rfc- 
pressioM,  the^Sper  cents^  which  on  the  peace  of  1763 
rose  to  £96,  never  mounted  higher  than  J£69  aftef 
the  peace  of  1783,  and  fell  in  the  beginning  of  1784 
down  to  J056. 

Mr.  Pitt,  notwithstanding  all  these  disadvantage 
and  difficulties,  funded  the  floating  debt  in  the  yeargr 
1784-t— 5,  imposed  new  taxes,  which  were  productive 
to  the  public  treasury  without  affecting  the  sources  of 
national  industry,  or  pressing  upon  those  classes  of. 
the  community  by  whom  that  industry  is  supported, 
wad  most  successfully  vigilant  in'  preventing  frauds 
in  the  collection  of  the  old  revenue,  and  made  that 
collection  more  simple  and  less  expensive,  more  pro- 
ductive to  the  State  and  less  embarrassing  to  the  tra- 
der. The  consequence  of  these  measures  was  that 
in  1 79t2  the  public  revenue  was  increased,  (exclusively 
of  taxes  to  the  extent  of  <£*800,000  a  year  imposed  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  Spanish  armament  in 
1791,)  upwards  of  ^4,000,000,  of  which  nearly 
<£*  1,000,000  arose  from  new  taxes  and  an  increase 
derived  from  the  <;onsolidation  of  the  customs. 

But  the  measure  which  above  all  others  gave  credit 
and  vigor  to  the  financial  system  of  Britain  was  the 
appropriation  in  the  year  1786  of  aw  annucd  milliim 
to  the  extinction  of  the  national  debt,  which  was 
done  thus :  The  public  accounts  were  newly  arrang- 
ed, by  abolishing  the  old  division  of  taxes  under  the 
four  beads  of  Aggregate,  South-Sea,  General,  and 
Sinking  JPimds,  and  including  the  whole  in  one  fund 
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called  the  Consolidated  Fund.  The  surplus  remain- 
ing, after  deducting  from  the  taxes  thus  consolidated 
all  the  expenses  of  the  public  debts  and  the  civil  list, 
corresponded  with  what  was  formerly  called  'the 
Sinking  Fund.  This  surplus,  which  Mr.  Pitt  estima- 
ted at  ^  1 ,000,000  annually,  was  appointed  by  parlia- 
ment to  be  applied  to  the  gradual  extinction  of  the 
|>ublic  debt.  This  is  the  basis  of  what  is  now  called 
the  Old  Sinking  Fund.  This  measure  was  calcula- 
ted to  inspire  the  utmost  confidence  in  the  stability 
of  the  national  funds.  The  act  was  guarded  by  every 
provision  that  could  be  devised  to  insure  a  fidelity  ia 
the  execution  equal  to  the  wisdom  and  extent  of  the 
design,  and  in  its  detail  so  contrived  as  regularly  to 
afford  to  the  Parliament  and  the  public  the  clearest 
and  most  distinct  view  of  its  progressive  operation. 
Mr.  Pitt  calculated  that  the  progressive  increase  and 
final  produce  of  ^1,000,000  appropriated  annually, 
with  the  compound  interest  thereon  at  £b  per  cent, 
and  funded  half-yearly  for  the  term  of  one  hundred 
years,  would  amount  at  the  end  of  that  period  to 
jC2,875,628,462  iOs.  Qd.  The  results  of  his  table 
ef  calculations  for  every  ten  years,  are  these: 


Ten. 

Ist  July,  I7«6, 

Capital  ftmicd. 

X  1,000,000     0*. 

Od, 

1796, 

14,253,262     3 

0 

1806, 

35,970,275     8 

1 

1816, 

71,556,130     7 

2 

1826, 

129,867,697     6 

3 

1836, 

225,417,989  11 

10 

1846, 

381,988,269     7 

8 

1856, 

638,546,903  18 

4 

1866, 

1,058,948,100     7 

0 

1876, 

1,747,824,412     7 

1 

1886, 

^,875,628,462  10 

8 

This  Old  Sinking  Fund,  established  in  1786,  had 
actually  redeemed  in  1792,  a  period  of  s^x  y^ai:^^ 
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£8,200,000,  of  thecapitalof  the  national  debt.  To  this 
jrearly  appropriation  of  £  1,000,000,  the  addition^ 
Slim  of  ^^200,000  per  annum  was  voted  by  Pariia- 
mentin  1792;  making  the  sum  of  <£  1,200,000,  to  be 
the  basis  of  the  annual  income  of  the  old  Sinking 
Fund. 

In  the  year  1792,  also  on  the  suggestion  of  the  late 
Mr.  Fox,  and  readily  adopted  by  Mr  Pitt,  another 
Act  of  Parliament  was  passed,  providing  that  on  aU 
JiUure  loanSy  in  addition  to  the  taxes  to  be  imposed 
for  paying  the  interest  on  tiiese  loans,  a  surphts  of 
(me  per  cent,  per  annum  ^  the  capital  created  should 
be  raised  for  the  redemdtion  of  that  capital.  This 
is  the  basis  of  the  annual  income  of  what  is  now 
called  the  New  Sinking^  Fund. 

Both  these  Sinking  JFunds  are  perpetually  increas- 
ing their  sxmnei  income  by  tbe  interest  of  all  the 
capital  of  the  natioiml  debt  which  they  respectively 
redeem;  andvalso  bj^  that  of  the  annuities  as  they  ex* 
pire.  Thus,saythaj  the  present  yearly  income  of  the 
old  sinking  fund  if  .£3,000,000 ;  next  year  we  must 
add  to  that  income  the  interest  olf  all  the  capital  of 
debt  which  these \£3,000,000  will  redeem;  call  it 
<£  150,000,  reckoning  the  interest  at  J05  per  cent. ;  and 
the  income  of  the  old  sinking  fund  will  then  be 
c£3, 150,000;  and  so  on  every  year  will  its  income 
progressively  increase  with  a  continually  augmented 
velocity  and  force.  The  same  progress  takes  place 
in  the  perpetually  increasing  annual  income  of  the 
new  sinking  fund.  The  yearly  income  of  the  old 
sinking  fund  was,  at  first,  limited  to  a  mcuvimnm  of 
jC4,200,000,  beyond  which  sum  it  was  not  to  accu- 
mulate ;  but  the  annual  excess  above  that  amount 
was  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  Parliament,  to  apply  it 
either  to  the  redemption  of  the  public  debt  incurred 
since  the  year  1792,  or  to  the  reduction  of  taxes  au'^ 
nually  to  the  amount  of  such  excess.  In  the  year 
1802,  however,  the  old  and  new  sinking  funds  were 
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consolidated;  and  they  now  johidy  operate  iH  re-' 
deeming  the  national  debt ;  there  being  no  limitation 
of  a  maximum  to  fetter  their  progress ;  and  their 
income  being  permitted  to  go  on,  progressively  in- 
creasing to  any  amonnt,  which  the  Parliament  in  its 
discretion  shall  allow. 

The  nete  sinking  fund  has,  in  fact, .  reduced  erery 
public  debt  in  Britain  to  an  utmrnty ;  determinable 
at  a  period,  more  or  less  distant,  according  to  the 
price  of  stocks  during  its  course  of  operation ;  of 
which  annuity  a  lai^e  proportion  of  the  persons  ex-' 
isting  at  the  time  of  the  creation  of  the  debt  nmst,  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  human  nature,  live  to  see  the 
end.  With  ev^^y  additional  burden  which  m^ht  be 
supposed  to  weaken  the  security  of  the  public  credit-* 
or,  is  thus  interwoven  a  provision  for  establishing  that 
security ;  by  coti/iuing,  within  certain  limits,  the  ex- 
tent to  which  any  given  debt  can  be  accumulated  ; 
and  also  by  ascertaining  the  redemption  of  the  whole 
debt,  whatever  may  be  its  amount,  within  a  givea 
period  from  its  creation.  For  as  every  fresh  loan  is 
accompanied  with  a  provision  in  the  sinking  fund  to 
redeem  its  whole  amount,  within  a  period  of  time 
determined  by  the  existing  prices  of  stocks ;  every 
fresh  portion  of  public  debt  becomes  an  annuity 
which  is  sure  to  expire  at  the  termination,  of  a  given 
number  of  years.  And  as  .this  number  of  years 
cannot  well,  under  any  supposable  circumstances 
exceed  ybrf^,  a  great  portion  of  the  people,  who  see 
the  b^inning,  will  also  live  to  see  the  end  of  such  a 
portion  of  the  public  debt.  No  doubt,  every  fresh 
burden  of  debt  apparently  weakens  the  security  of 
the  stock-holder  or  public  creditor,  by  increasing  the 
difficulty  of  raising  au  annual  revenue  in  the  form  of 
taxes^  to  pay  the  interest  of  the  public  debt.  Bat  the 
new  sinking  fund  in  reality  strengthens  the  security 
of  the  stockholders  ;  by  preventing  the  too  great  ac- 
cumulation of  the  aggregate  debt  which  is  perpetually 
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dtmiQtsfaed  by  tibe  contiaual  eocroachme^tis  of  that 
siaiiitig  fund  upon  the  capital  of  the  debt ;  and  also 
by  the  c€i*taioty  which  it  establishes,  of  redeeming 
each  separate  portion  of  the  public  debt,  within  a 
determinate  period  irom  the  time  of  its  creation. 

On  the  29th  of  January,  1807,  Lord  Henry  Petty 
jfnow  Marquis  of  Lansdown)  moved,  in  the  House  of 
Ckmimons,  to  establish  a  new  system  of  finance ;  the 
adoption  of  which,  however,  the  subsequent  change 
in  the  British  Administration  prevented.  Its  out- 
lines are  brietly  these.  The  plan  is  calculated  to  pro- 
vide  for  an  expenditure  equal  to  that  of  the  year 
1800,  and  assumes,  that  during  the  war,  the  annual 
produce  of  the  permanent  and  temporary  revenues 
will  continue  equal  to  that  of  1806.  It  is  proposed, 
by  this  plan,  that  the  jM?ar-loans  for  1807 — 8 — ^9^  shall 
be  jC  1 2,<>00,000  annually ;  for  the  year  1810 
jCl  4,000,000;  and  for 'each  of  the  ten  ioUow^ing 
years:  to  wit,  from  1815  to  1825,  e£  16,000,000.— 
These  several  loans,  amounting  for  the  fourteen 
years  to  jC210,<>00,oO(),  are  to  be  charged  on  the  war- 
taxeitf  which  are  estimated  to  produce  X2l,000,0()0 
annually.  The  charge  on  the  war-taxes  is  to  be 
i^Ho  per  cent,  on  eacK  loan;  every  loan  pledging 
so  much  of  the  war-taxes  as  is  sufficient  to  meet 
this  chaise:  namely,  a  loan  of<£  12,000,000,  pledges 
jt  1,200,000,  of  the  war-taxes.  And  every  year,  if  the 
war  be  continued,  a  further  portion  of  the  war-taxes 
to  be  in  the  like  manner  pledged.  Whence,  at  the  end 
of  fourteen  years,  if  the  war  last  so  long,  <£21,0(K),000, 
the  whole  estimated  produce  of  the  war-taxes  would 
be  pledged  for  the  total  of  the  loans  ;  at  that  time 
amounting  to  ^2I0,0(K),0()0.  The  ^10  per  cent, 
charge,  accompanying  each  loan,  is  to  pay  the  interest 
of  the  loan ;  and  also  to  form  b.  sinking  Jund  of  <£5  per 
cent,  which  accumnlating,  at  compound  interest^ 
will  redeem  the  capital  of  the  loan  in  fourteen  years. 
Consequently/ the  several  portions  of  the  war-taxes. 
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pledged  for  the  several  loans,  will  redeem  their  re-- 
8pectiyeloans,aiidbe  successively  liberated  in  periods 
of  fojurteen  yetos  from  the  date  of  each  loan.  The 
portions  of  war-taxes  thns  liberated,  may,  if  the  war 
continue,  become  applicable  in  a  revolving  series; 
and  be  again  pledged  for  new  loans. 

But  the  chaise  for  the  interest,  and  sinking  fund 
of  the  new  loans,  being  taken  from  the  annual  produce 
of  the  war-taxes,  a  deficiency  equal  to  that  chaise  will 
be  created  in  the  yearly  amount  of  the  tCTuporary 
revenue  applicable  to  the  war-expenditure ;  and  this 
is  to  be  made  good  by  mppkmentary  loans  which  will 
increase  as  the  deficiency  increases.  Yet  the  whole 
amount  of  the  loan  in  any  one  year,  (including  that 
chained  upon  the  war-taxes  and  the  supplementary 
loan)  will  never,  even  in  a  period  oftwevUj^  years  war, 
exceed  ^5,000,000  beyond  the  amount  to  which  the 
combined  sinking  j\md  of  that  year  will  reach;  and 
the  average  of  those  twenty  years  will  not  exceed. 
<£3,800,000.  The  supplementary  loans  are  to  be 
formed  oa  a  sinking  fund  of  <£l  per  cent,  per  annum 
on  the  nominal  capital.  This  charge  will  be  provided 
for  during  the  first  three  years,  namely  1807 — 8 — ^9, 
by  expiring  annuities.  From  1 8 1 0  to  1 8 1 6,  the  an- 
nual average  oU^ew  taxes  must  be  <£293,000.  At  the 
close  of  1816,  taking  the  £^  per  cents,  at  .£60,  and 
reducing  the  whole  of  the  public  debts  at  that  rate 
to  amo92  3y-capital,  the  combined  amounts  of  the  pub- 
lic debts  will  be  <£387,360,000,  and  the  combined 
amount,  or  income  for  that  year,  of  the  several  sinking 
funds  then  existing,  will  be  jC22, 720,000. 

If  the  war  be  continued  beyond  the  ten  years  thus 
provided  for,  the  public  burdens  are  to  be  in  part 
borne  by  the  excesses  to  accrue  from  the  present  sink- 
ing fund,  which,  with  the  additions  derived  to  it 
from  Lord  H.  Petty's  plan,  would  produce  an  in- 
come of  ^24,000,000  in  the  year  1817.  But  it  is 
not  proposed  to  apply  to  the  charge  of  new  loans  a 
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larger  portion  of  the  sinking  fund  than  what  will 
leave  an  amount  of  sinking  fiind  equal  to  discharge 
the  interest  of  the  unredeemed  public  debt;  nor  will 
tbid  plan  prevent  the  redemption  of  a  sum  equal  to 
the  present  debt  in  the  periods  now  limited  by  the 
existing  sinking  funds;  nor  will  the  final  redemption 
of  any  supplementary  loans  be  postponed  beyond 
the  period  of  foftyifive  years,  prescribed  by  the  act 
of  Parliament  in  1792,  for  the  extinction  of  oil  Juture 
loans.  Each  of  the  annual  war-loans  will  be  succes- 
sively redeemed  in  fourteen  years  from  the  date  of  its 
creation,  so  long  as  war  continues;  and  whenever 
petice  comes,  they  will  be  redeemed  within  a  period 
fer  short  of  the  forty-five  years  required  by  the  act  of 
17»2. 

The  results  of  Lord  Henry  Petty's  plan  are,  that 
no  new  taxes  will  be  imposed  in  the  first  three  years, 
1807 — 8—9;  that  new  taxes^  averaging  less  than 
jC300,000  annually,  for  seven  years  from  1810  to 
1816,  both  inclusive,  will  be  necessary;  and  that  for 
ten  years,  from  1817  to  1826,  no  new  taxes  will  be 
required. 

On  the  13th  May,  1808,  Mr.  Perceval  moved  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  that  it  would  tend*  to  the 
more  speedy  reduction  of  the  national  debt,  if  every 
person  possessing  stock  in  the  £S  per  cent,  consols 
or  reduced  should  be  at  liberty  to  change  the  same 
for  annuities,  to  be  granted  on  a  single  life,  or  for  two 
lives,  with  benefit  of  survivorship,  named  by  the  no- 
minee. Mr.  Perceval  explained  his  plan  to  be,  to 
empower  the  holders  of  ^'3  per  cent,  consols,  redu- 
ced, or  South-sea  stock,  to  transfer  it  to  the  com- 
missioners for  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt,  who 
should  be  authorized  to  give  for  it  such  an  annuity 
€wer  and  above  the  dividend,  as  ivith  the  dividend 
would  be  equal  to  the  value  of  the  stock  so  trans^ 
ferred.  '  At  the  calculation  this  stock  was  to  be  trans- 
ferred at  the  current  price  of  the  day,  and  the  annur 
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ity  to  be  valudd  according  to  the  age  of  the  party. 
The  aanuities  were  to  be  confined  to  persons  tiot  un* 
der  thirty^ve  years  of  age,  and  not  to  be  given  lor 
less  than  <£lOO  capital.  Accordingly,  by  an  act  of 
48.  Geo.  3d.  c.  142,  the  commissioners  for  the  re- 
daction  of  the  national  debt  were  enabled  to  grant 
life-annuities,  on  the  terms  above-mentioned.  The 
following  Table  shews  the  annual  amount  of  Iife-an«- 
nuities  granted  on  the  continuance  of  single  lives^ 
payable  for  every  «£lOO  of  stock  transferred,  accord- 
ing to  the  average  price  of  stocks,  and  the  age  of  the 
nominee  at  the  time  of  the  transfer. 


A«e. 

Price 

of  the  £3  per  cent,  consolidated  or  redvced. 

«0-til 

65-m\ 

70-71 

74-75 

77-78 

79-80 

80-yi 

£.  *. 

<^.    s. 

£.    *. 

£.    a. 

\£.    «. 

£.    s. 

£.   s. 

35 

4  12 

4  16 

4  19 

5     2 

5     4 

5     6 

5    6 

45 

5     3 

5     8 

5  13 

5   17 

5   19 

6     1 

6     2 

65 

6     2 

6    8 

6  15 

7     0 

7     3 

7     6 

7     7 

65 

7  14 

8     4 

8  13 

9     0 

9     6 

9     9 

9  n 

75 

U   11 

12     6 

13     2 

13  14 

14     4 

14  10 

14  13 

N.  B.  By  adding  the  dividend  of  the  capital-stock 
to  the  yearly  amount  expressed  in  the  above  table, 
we  get  at  the  tvAoie  annuity  paid  to  the  nominee;  for 
instance,  a  person  aged  75  receives  from  the  commis- 
sioners, when  stocks  are  at  ^80 — 81,  ,£.14  \3s.  for 
his  ^100  capital  stock  transferred;  to  this  add  the 
yearly  dividend  upon  the  XlOO,  equal  to  <£3,  and 
the  whole  annuity  is  ^.17  13^.  for  every  X^lOO  stock 
transferred  by  one  of  75  years  old  when  the  price  of 
£3  per  cent,  stock  is  jfSO. 

Thfs  plan  of  Mr.  Perceval  appears  to  be  bendiciai 
both  to  the  individual  annuitant,  by  affording  him  a 
more  abundant  income,  and  also  to  the  nation,  by  the 
more  speedy  reduction  of  the  national  debt,  through 
the  medium  of  the  increased  progressive  force  which 
is  given  to  the  sinking  fund.    Thus,  say  a  person 
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forty  years  of  age  transfers  to  the  commissioBen 
M^hen  the  funds  are  at  pat^  stock  to  the  value  of 
^l,()iK)  sterlings  for  which  they  grant  him  an  annu- 
ity for  his  life  at  the  rate  of  ^\8  !«•  8rf.  per  cent  or 
<£.80  16^.  Qd.  per  annum.  When  the  stock  is  between 
ij66  and  <£67,  he  obtains  an  annuity,  of  <£85,  for  the 
^1,000;  and  if  transferred  when  the  stocks  are  at 
£,^,  he  receives  <£.94  3^.  4d.  per  annum.  Say  he 
enjoys  this  annuity  for  twenty-eight  years;  and  if  hia 
stock  be  transferred  at /Mir,  he  receives  a  sum  total 
of  «£2,263  Qs.  6d.  during  that  period ;  if  transferred 
between  £86  and  £67,  he  receives  i:)2,380;  if  trans* 
ferred  at  £80,  he  receives  i)2,636  13*.  4d.  But  the 
^l,OOQ  transferred  to  the  commissioners  for  either 
of  these  annuities,  will  in  the  course  of  twenty-eight 
years  amount  to  ^£4,000,  by  the  operation  of  the 
sinking  fund. 

By  the  operation  of  the  sinking  funds  of  1786 
and  1792,  without  any  farther  intervention  of  the 
Parliament,  the  whole  national  debt  of  Britain  will 
be  gradually  extinguished.  If  the  act  of  1802,  com- 
bining the  two  funds,  had  not  intervened,  the  old 
sinking  fund  of  1786,  would  have  reached  its  7naa:i^ 
fTtttin,  namely,  its  annual  income  of  <£4,200,000,  at 
the  very  farthest  period  by  the  beginning  of  1811, 
and  probably  by  the  month  of  February  1809.  And 
taking  the  ^'3  per  cent,  stocks  at  an  average  of  i;!85, 
'w^hich  is  perhaps  the  fairest  medium  to  take,  con- 
sidering the  probable  rapid  rise  of  the  British  funds 
on  a  return  of /i^ac6  owing  to  the  immense  purchases 
^ii'hich  will  ttien  be  made  from  the  accumulation  of 
the  sinking  funds;  and  also  considering  how  little 
the  average  is  likely  to  be  affected  by  the  low  price 
of  stocks  in  the  early  part  of  the  period;  the  capital 
of  the  old  debt  incurred  before  the  year  1792,  a- 
isounting  to  c£240,000,000,  would  be  completely  re- 
deemed in  January  1846.  If  the  same  price  of  the 
^3  per  cent$.  be  taken  in  computing  the  period  of  re- 
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deeming  the  new  debt  incurred  since  1792,  the  £S  per 
cents,  will  be  redeemed  in  thirty-mne  years  from  the 
time  of  making  each  loan.  At  the  price  of  <£53| 
which  the  stocks  bore  in  1799,  the  <£3  per  cents, 
created  by  new  loans  would  be  redeemed  in  twenty- 
three  years  from  the  date  of  creating  each  loan.  The 
following  table  explains  the  several  dates  when  the 
old  sinking  fund  would  reach  its  greatest  yearly 
amount  of  ^£4,200,000,  according  to  its  original  limi- 
tation, and  also  the  dates  when  the  whole  amount  of 
the  debt  incurred  before  1792  would  be  redeemed 
by  the  operation  of  the  old  sinking  fund  so  restrict- 
ed in  its  movement  by  a  maanmum ;  according  to  the 
several  average  prices  at  which  the  £,S  per  cents^ 
might  be  purchased. 


^'^^t^t?-^ 

Out.wlie..UiUktD(fci>a'- 

D.te.«kiitlwi>MeM 

mwld  mwh  itt  maxim>im 

17W. 

af4^oafi(M 

heraktmA. 

55 

November, 

1808 

October,  1832 

60 

Ai^st, 

1809 

October,  1835 

65 

April, 

1810 

Septem.    1838 

70 

February, 

1811 

August,    1841 

75 

February, 

1808 

Jane,         1842 

80 

February, 

1808 

April,        1844 

85 

February, 

1808 

January,    1846 

90 

February, 

1808 

January,   1848 

100 

February, 

1808 

May,         1852 

It  is  obvious  that  in  some  cases  the  sinking  fund 
would  increase  to  its  greatest  amount  sooner  vdth 
the  stocks  at  a  high  than  a  lower  price,  by  the  re* 
duction  of  the  ,£5  or  <£4  per  cents.  For  the  very 
high  ^rice  of  the  ^3  per  cents,  would  imply  an  i«- 
creased  demand  for  them,  and  a  diminisfied  demand 
for  the  £4  and  <£5  per  cents. ;  but  a  diminished  de- 
mand would  lower  the  price  of  the  £4  and  £5  per 
eents.  which  would  induce  the  comnUssioners  to 
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pnrcfaa^se  stock  in  them;  by  which  they  would  obtain 
a  larger  dividend  on  their  capital  vested  there  at  a 
low  price  than  if  vested  in  the  J^3  per  cents,  at  a  high 
price,  and  thus  more  rapidly  augment  the  income  of 
the  sinking  fund,  and  force  it  forward  faster  to  the 
attainment  of  its  maximym.  Ihe  excess  above 
i.^4,200,000  in  the  first  year  after  the  old  sinking 
fund  had  attained  its  maximum  according  to  the  dii^ 
ferent  prices  of  stocks,  would  be,  at  ^'75  =  ^23,000; 
at  £m  =  i:;203,0(.0;  at  ^85  =  ^376,000;  at  £Wi 
=  <£488,400;  at  iJlOO  =  i;643,900.  The  annexed 
table  shows  the  several  periods  of  time  in  which 
each  capital  of  public  debt,  bearing  interest  at  j:3, 
^4,  or  jfS,  per  cent,  per  annum  respectively,  will 
be  redeemed  by  an  annual  fund  of  one  per  cent,  ap- 
plied by  quarterly  issues  in  purchasing  the  said  capi- 
tals at  the  several  average  prices  at  which  the  ^'3  per 
cent,  funds  may  be  redeemed.  In  other  words,  the 
table  sho.ws  the  time  in  which  the  new  sinking  fund 
redeems  the  loans  raised,  according  to  the  difierent' 
averages  of  the  stocks. 


Avtxwp  pti-.  Feriodi  at  redeembiE  br  . 

Sinkine  rnvi  of  ir.  per  crnt.  piT  .ninim. 

mueil  17 

perceUi. 

1                       quarterly  paymtrnta.  a  capital  or  debt,  beannff  int  rrst. 

'At  3/.  Iter  eem.  p(  r  annum. 

At  M.  pir  crni.  p<  r  annum. 

At  51.  pt-rcent 

.IHrum. 

1      Tar:               Mtnth,. 

nan.         -   MoHtlu. 

Tear*. 

Mmlhi. 

.£50 

23     -       3i 

27     -       Oi 

30     - 

1 

55 

25     -       7 

29     -      8| 

33     - 

of 

60 

27     -     lOf 

32     -       4| 

36     - 

o| 

65 

30     -       2i 

35     -       Of 

39     - 

H 

70 

32     -       Q\ 

37     -       9 

42     - 

o| 

75 

34     -     10 

40     -       5i 

45     - 

04 

80 

37     -       1| 

43     -       H 

48     - 

0 

85 

39     -       5i 

45     -       9i 

50     - 

111 

90 

41     -       9^ 

48    ^       5| 

53     - 

Hi- 

95 

44     -       0| 

51     -       2 

56     - 

ll. 

100 

46     -       4i 

53     -     104 

59     - 

Ill: 

33 
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N.  B.  These  tables,  which  are  calculated  by  Mr. 
Rose  in  his  observations  on  Mr.  Pitt  s  tinancial  sys- 
tem, before  referred  to,  underrate  the  progressive 
power  of  the  sinking  fund  in  redeeming  the  public 
debt  by  one  third.  The  cause  of  Mr.  Rose's  error 
in  assigning  one  third  more  time  for  the  redemption 
of  the  capital  debt  than  the  sinking  fund  requires, 
is  found  in  not  noticing  the  different  qualities  of  the 
debt-capital  and  the  income  of  the  sinking  fund,  nanie- 
ly,  that  the  debtconsistsofrapito/^tor/c  vested  chiefly 
in  the  ^'3  per  cents,  and  the  income  of  the  sinkiirg 
fund  is  sterling,  whence  in  reality  the  new  sinking 
fund  of  1792,  is  one  and  one  third  per  cent,  or  a  six^ 
ty-seventh  instead  of  one  per  cent,  or  a  hundredth  part 
of  the  capital  annually  applied  by  quarterly  issues 
to  the  liquidation  of  the  loans  raised.  This  subject 
will  be  more  fully  explained  hereafter  in  noticing  the 
thirteenth  and  thirtieth  resolutions  of  the  Committee 
of  Finance,  printed  by  order  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons 20th  June,  1809.  The  British  Commissioners 
of  Finance  have  fallen  into  the  same  error  as  Mr. 
Rose,  and  have  like  him  underrated  the  progressive 
liquidating  power  of  the  sinking  fiind  by  mte  third. 

The  force  of  the  sinking  funds  in  liquidating  the 
national  debt  may  be  distinctly  seen  from  the  follow- 
ing facts  taken  from  the  different  tinance  accounts 
laid  before  the  House  of  Commons,  and  including  a 
period  of  ninety-four  years,  namely  from  1716  to  the 
1st  of  May,  1810.  The  annexed  table  shows  the 
amount  of  debt-capital  and  of  the  sum  redeemed, 
from  1716  to  1786,  a  period  of  seventy  years,  giving 
a  proof  of  the  comparatively  small  power  of  liquida- 
tion displayed  by  Sir  Robert  Walpole's  Sinking 
Fund  established  in  1 7 1 6. 
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¥*««.         I    Amount  Of  paWic  dt-bL  fandrrAnnoar  'im<^t~of"public    Sums  redetmed  bfiSe 
*«»^         I  ed  and  unfunded.  debt. Sinking  Fund  of  1710. 


1716 
1726 
1736 
1746 
1756 
1766 
1776 
1786 


£ 

16,394,700 

51,008,431 

43,130,620 

76,293,303 

72,293,303 

137,961,806 

130,243,608 

266,725,097 


£ 

1,109,132 
2,137,782 
1,794,062 
2,980,640 
2,3 1 6, 709 
4,740,821 
.4,246,908 
9,106,403 


£ 

8,328,354 

4,000,000 

7,000,000 
4,000,000 


Total  of  debt  paid  off  in  seventy  years,  owing  to 
the  various  encroachments  on  the  sinking  fund,  be- 
fore stated,  only  i;23,328,354. 

The  following  statements  show  the  progressive 
force  of  the  sinking  funds  established  in  1786,  and 
1792. 

1*/.  Amount  of  old  debt-capital,  existing  before 
1792;  which  was  redeemed  by  the  old  sinking  fund 
of  1786,  in  sixteen  years;  namely,  from  1786  to  1st 
February,  1802,  .£39,885,301 

Income  of  old  sinking  fund  on  Isf^ 
February,  1802,  j 


2,534,187 


2d.  Amount  of  debt-capital  created  by  ail  loans 
from  1792  to  1802,  a  period  of  twelve  years;  which 
was  redeemed  by  the  new  sinking  fimd  of  1 792,  on  I  st 
May,  1802,  £20,738,431 

Income  of  new  sinking  fund  on  1st )  ""TTITTTTo 
May,  1802,  S         ^'"^^'^'''^ 

7ncom«of  both  old  and  new  sinking "^ 
funds  on  1st  May,  1802,  a/ifer  tlieir>     ^15,706,0 17 
consolidation,  3 

Zd.  Amount  of  debt-capital  redeemed  by  these  con- 
«>&da#«/ funds  between  1st  February,  1802,  and  1st 
November,  1 806,  a  period  oifour  years  and  a  half, 

4vS,374,566 

Income  of  these  consolidated  funds  ) 


•a  1st  November,  1806, 


i 


.£7,050,418 
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4th.  Total  debt-capital  redeemed  by  the  sinking 
funds   on    1st  November,   1806. 

Redeemed  by  annual  million,  <£'61 ,668, 1 68 

by  £.  1  per  cent,  per  ann.  on  a// loans,  52, 156,420 

by  land-tax,  22,645,280 

by  Jj  1  per  ct- nt.  per  ann,  on  /m-  "^  7 1 9  o  1 6 

periai  loan,  ^  * 


5 


Total  capital  redeemed, 


£137,188,884 


The  sum  expended  in  the  ensuing  quarter,  from 
1st  November,  1806,  to  ist  February,  1807,  by  the 
commissioners  in  the  purchase  of  stock,  was  Jj'ly- 
267,171  7  s. 

The  following  Table  shows  the  amount  of  debt- 
capital  created  in  each  year  from  1793  to  1807,  the 
amount  of  corresponding  sinking  fund,  and  the  dif- 
ference between  the  debt-capital  created  and  amount 
of  sinking  fund  applied  in  each  year  to  the  extinction 
of  the  debt;  a  period  of  Jourteen  years. 


Wfference  betwwn  Debt 

Yean. 

Sinking  fbnd  applied  to 
redeem  debt. 

capital  added,  and  income 
ut  Sinking:  Fund  applied 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1794 

4,500,000 

1,630,615 

2,869,385 

1795 

12,907,452 

1,872,-00 

11,035,252 

179(j 

19,490,647 

2,143,595 

17,347,052 

1797 

29,720,797 

2,639,724 

27,087,073 

1798 

44,029,399 

3,352,579 

40,676,820 

1799 

15,000,000 

3,937,923 

11,062,077 

1800 

15,500,000 

4,257,547 

11,242,453 

18(»1 

18,500,000 

4,578,690 

13,921,310 

1802 

34,410,450 

5,073,854 

29,336,596 

1803 

23,000,000 

.  5,639,500 

17,360,500 

1814 

l(),0()0,000 

5,970,102 

4,029,898 

1805 

10,000,000 

6,470,738 

3,529,262 

1800 

21,526,699 

7,128,078 

14,398,621 

1807 

18,000,000 

7,773,400 

10,226,600 
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Amount  of  the  capital  of  national  debt,  land-tax, 
and  imperial  loan,  redeemed  by  the  sinking  fund  on 
1st  November,  1807. 

By  annual  million,  &c.  £  66,968, 1 78 

£\  per  cent,  per  ann.  on  loans,  61,522,815 

Land-tax,  22,942,813 

£  1  per  cent,  per  ann.  on  imperial  loan,      8 1 4,723 

Total  redeem  ed  on  1  st  Nov.  1 807,       £  1 52,248,529 


The  sum  expended  in  the  ensuing  quarter,  from 
1st  November,  1807,  to  1st  February,  1808,  by  the 
commissioners  in  the  purchase  of  debt-capital  stock, 
was  X2,529,224   15^.  5rf. 

The  amount  of  national  debt,  land-tax,  and  impe- 
rial loan  redeemed  by.  the  sinking  fund  on  1st  May, 
1808,  was, 

Redeemed  by  annual  million,  &c.  69,589,076 

by  £  I  per  cent,  per  ann.  on  loans,  ^66,650,823 
by  land-tax,  23,048,161 

by  ^  1  per  cent,  on  imperial  loan,  862,977 

Total  redeemed  on  1st  May,  1808,      £  160,151,037 

The  sum  expended  in  the  ensuing  quarter,  from 
1st  May  to  Ist  July,  1808,  by  the  commissioners  in 
the  purchase  ot  debt-capital  stock  was  <£2,639,366 
45.  \d. 

The  amount  of  national  debt,  land-tax,  and  impe- 
rial loan  redeemed  by  sinking  fund  on  1st  Novem- 
ber, 1808,  was, 

Redeemed  by  annual  million,  &c.  £  72,202,258 
by  c£  1  per  cent,  per  ann.  on  loans,  71,533,608 
by  land-tax,  23,156,429 

by  £\  percent,  on  imperial  loan,  910,807 

Stock  transferred  by  lije-annuities,  y  ^  .^  ^^^ 

up  to  27th  October,  1808,  S  ^^^'^^^^ 

Total  debt  redeemed  on  1  st  Nov.  1808,  £  168,029,684 
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The  sum  expended  in  the  ensuing  quarter,  from 
1st  INovember,  1808,  to  Ist  February,  1809,  by  the 
commisvsioners  in  the  purchase  of  debtcapital  stock, 
was  ^2,690,673  11^.  2rf. 

Account  of  the  progress  made  in  the  redemption  of 
the  public  funded  debt  of  Great" Britain^  from  1st  of 
August,  1786,  to  1st  February,  1809. 


Fundi. 

DebtCapitaL 

i                     1 

15 

Consols  £.3  per         £             s. 

d           £                £ 

cents.               .384»336,558     4 

54   60,227,40237,182,908 

Ol| 

Do.partof£l4,- 

200,000forlhe 

year  1807- 

8,400,000      0 

0 

742,218 

479.876 

64t 

Rediiced  £3  per 

cents.                150,284,044     7 

10 

67,346,63141,181,112 

^H 

Dii.partof£l4,- 

200,000  for  the 

vear  1807, 

8,400,000     0 

0 

992,155 

647,075 

65\ 

Old   and    New 

South-sea  An- 
nuities,            j  24,065,084  13 
£3  per  cent.  do. 

0 

(4,116,000    2,890,151 
1  3,148,000    2,222,000 

70\ 
701 

in  1751,               1,919,600     0 

0 

798,000       577,035 

72J 

Consols  £4i  per 

cents.               1  59,116,984     0 

0 

4,295,700   3,652,713 

85 

Do.  £5  per  cents..  48,832,095     0 

0 

142,000 

126,998 

89i 

Do.  part  of  £14,. 

200,000  for  the 

year  I8O7, 

1,272,000    0 

0 

£5  per  cent,  an- 

« 

nuities  in  1797 

and  1802, 

1,916,346   0 

0 

£3  per  cent.  do. 

, 

in  1726, 

1,000,000     0 

0 

Do.  Bank  annui- 

• 

ties. 

11,686,800     0 

0 

Transferred  to 

701,229,515  13 

0    141,808,11688,959,872 

sioners  by  rea- 

son oiland-tax 

redeemed. 

23,214,355  18 

© 
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Ftandt.  Debt  Capital. 


Do.  rbr  purchase  678>0154 19     2     0 
of  life  annuities 
by  48th  Geo., 
Hid,  465,951     0     0 


Redeemed   by  677,549,16*0    0    0 
commissioners  141,808,1 16     0     0 

Debt  unrede£med 

on  1st  Februa- 
ry, 1809^ 535,741,052     0     0 


Sums  annually  applicable  to  the  reduction  of  the 
natioaal  debt  or  the  income  of  the  Sinking  Fund  on 
1st  February,  1809: 

Annual  charge  by  act  26th  Geo.  £  s.   d. 

Hid,  .  -  1,000,000    0     0 

Do.  by  42d  Geo.  Illd.  -  200,000     0     0 

Annuities  for  99  and  96  years,  ex- 
pired in  1792,         -  -  54,880  14     6 

Do.  for  10  years,  expired  in  1807,         25,000     0     0 

Life  annuities  unclaimed  for  three 
years,  or  of  which  the  nominees 
died  before  July  5th,  1802,  51,277  16  10 

Dividend  on    X  135,636,033,  at 

^3  per  cent.  -  -  4,069,080  19    9 

Do.  on  ^4,295,700,  st£  4  per 

cent.  .  -  171,828     0     0 

Do.  on  £142,000,  Navy  at  £5 
percent.  •  -  7,100    0    0 

Annuity  of  <£l  per  cent,  on  capi-^ 
tal-debt  created  since  1st.  Feb-, 
ruary,  1793,  -  3,626,726    4     3 

Annual  amount  payable  for  re- 
duction of  i;i2,000,000,  for 
1807,  -  -  626,255  10  5 

Dividefid  on  jf  1,734,383,  at  i:i 

per  cent,  on  account  of  cio.  S2,031     9     9 
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Dividend  on  .4;!465,951,  transfer- 
red for  purchase  of  lije-aumii^ 
ties  at  £3  per  cent  -  13,978  10    7 

Total  income  of  Sinking  Fund,  £9,898, 159  6  1 
Deduct  life-annuities  granted  on 

^465,951,  transferred   to  the 

commissioners,  chargeable  by 

48th  Geo.  Hid.  -  32,514  12  Q 
Net  income  of  Sinking  Fund  for     ^ 

Great  Britain  on  1st  February, 

1809,  -  -  9,865,644   14     1 


Annuities  fallen  in  since  22d  June,  1802,  or  that 
will  fall  in  hereafter;  the  act  of  42d  Geo  Hid.  pro- 
Tiding  that  all  annuities  falling  in  after  22d  June, 
1802,  the  time  of  passing  the  said  act,  shall  not  be 
placed  to  the  account  of  the  commissioners  for  the 
reduction  of  the  national  debt,  nor  be  continued  in 
the  afinual  cftarge  thereof. 

Exchequer-annuities  2d-3d  Anne  £  s.  d. 

expired               5th  April,   1803,  23,369  13  4 

5th  Jan.       1805,  7,030  6  8 

4th  Anne,           5th  April,   1805,  .23,254  11  6 

5th  Anne,                              1806,  7,776  10  0 

1807,  4,710  10  0 

5th  July,    1807,  10,181  0  0 

^^^M*^^"**^^^^^  1808,418,333   11     0 

^expk'^'"'!^"^!^  ^     '^ 

Progress  made  in  the  redemption  of  the  public  debt 
©f  Ireland,  funded  in  Great  Britain,  and  pajfoble  in 
London,  on  1st  February,  1809  : 
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DelM^pilaL 


Consols  £3  per  cent. 
Reduced  £S  percent. 
CoDsob  £4  per  cent. 
^5  per  cent 

Redeemedby  commission 

era. 
Debt  unredeemed  on  1st 

February,  I8O9,    *      44,513,61 1| 


Mudtcmed  \tj 


£  £  £ 

30,238,875  2,682,380  1,663,333 
I6,028,750j2,898,009 1.780,774 
3,254,375 
572,000 


50,094,000 
5,580,389 


5,580,389 


Total  101 
p«kL 


3,444,107 


Avemge 
prieeof 
•toeks. 


62 

6lJ 


6l| 


Iiicame  of  Sinking  Fund  for  Irish  debt  payable  in 
Great  Britain. 

Annuity  of  ^1  per  cent,  on  capi-            £.       s.  d. 

tal-debt  created,                 -  509,078  19  3 
Dividend  on  ^£5,580,389,  ^3  per 

cent,  annuities,                -  167,411  13  4 


Total  income  on  1st  Feb,  1809,      ^676,490  12     7 


Bank  long  annuities  which  will  expire.5th  July, 
1860,  ^91,208  6s.     : 

Progress  made  in  redemption  of  Imperial  debt  on 
1st  February  1809. 


Redeemed  by 
CommimoD' 


Debt  etpital. 


Total  tiiiiii  paid. 


£.       8*     a, 
547,025   10  10 


Average 
price  of 
itodm> 


Imperial  SL  per  cent.*; 

•anilities.  J 

Redeemed   by  Com>  ( 


Bebt  unredeemed  1st 
February,  1809. 


£,  8.  d, 

7,502,633,  6    8 

924,236,  0    0 

6,578,397,  6    8 


£ 
924,236 


591 


Incoqpe  of  Imperial  sinking  fund  on  1st  Feb.  1809* 
Annuity  of  ^1  per  cent,  on  debt-ca- )  />o«  «oq 
pital  created,  ^  A^ti,WiJ, 


34 


Dividend  6n  i:924336,    <£3  per>     27  727    1  7 
cent,  aanaities  .3         '      ' 


Total  income. 


64,420,   1  7 


Bank  long  annuities  which  wfll  ex- "J    ogoooo  0  0 
pire  5th  July,  1819.  j  * 

Progress  made  in  the  reduction  of  ihe  pvA>!ic 
funded  debt  of  Ireland  on  5th  January  1809.  N.  B. 
The  inoney  borrowed  ybr  Ireland  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Great-Britain  is  fiot  included  in  the  state- 
ment below,  because  it  is  settled  Jar  in  England  by 
the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  of  Ireland,  and  ckn  only 
be  procured  from  the  commissioners  for  reducing  the 
national  debt  of  England,  under  whidh  head  it  has 
already  just  appeared.  At  the  establishment  of  the 
sinking  fund  ^'100,000  per  annum  was  granted  for 
the  then  existing  debts,  ,£32^364, 1 1^.  8^.  of  which  was 
appropriated  to  the  reduction  of  the  money  borrow- 
ed ybr  Ireland  by  the  Government  of  Great-Britain 
in  1797,  and  £67,636,  6s.  4d.  with  il2,250,  per  an- 
num, expired  antiuities,  which  fell  in  afterwiairds,  was 
appropriated  to  the  remcander  of  the  debt  due  by 
Ireland/inor  to  1797,  without  any  reference  to  the 
amount. 


Foiids. 


Debt  capita]. 


Loans  prior  to 
1797,at5/.per 
cent. 

£31  per) 

cent.  5 

Loan  of    1797,^ 

£5  per  cent.  (^ 

Loan    of   1797,  f 

£3^  percent.  3 


£. 


Stodi    Tta/Bttncd  \sy 
Sinkiag  fund. 

£m  8,   d. 


906,507   14   1 


500,000 


Total  «ufi 
paid. 


^. 


\  1,134,( 
465,640   14  6  I 


Average  pn^ 
oftiotib  witli 
in^rerest.  __ 

£.     9. 


.645 


d. 


62,879 
33,654 


17  9> 
8  83 


82  139-^ 


80,17883     1  l-^ 


jii)9<i(^«ci9  Qf  i¥M  9f^wim  ^mm^     ^ 


Funfb. 


Loan  of    1797,  J 

£5  per  cent,  f 
Loan   of  1797,4 

£3|  percent.^ 
Loan  of    1798,^ 

£5  per  cent,  v 
Loan   of    179»,f 

£34. per  cent,  j 
Loau  of    1798,1 

4^5  per  cent.f     y  C 

Loan   of  1798,  f  *'^^^'^^^  ^ 

£3|  percent.  3 
Loan  of   1795,  "J 

£5  per  cent.  (2000000 
Loan  of    1799,  P'^^^'°^^ 

£3|percent.3 
I^oan   of    1800,  ^ 


De^  opta).    I  ^^^^^:>^\''^^^r'     ISH^ 


635,000  5 


328,000 


{ 


79,857     9  6 
421,741      3  2 


34,588  00  2? 
20,^95  00   1  J 


101,837  83     I0^|- 
46|4^3  83  12l^ 


182,588 
108,: 


1,588  00  0> 
1,271  00  0$ 

174,807  00  0> 
117,923  00  03 

"  £S  per  cent.'  (  ^    C  179,670  00  0  > 

Loan   of   1800,  ^^'^^^^^^  ^  13^,9^2  qo  o5 


:^43,175 


83  12.1^ 


246,210 


£3^  per  cent.  3 

Loan   of   1802,^ 

£3J  percent.  3 
Loan  of  1804,\ 

£5  percent./     .^^  .«,  C 
Loan    of   1804,  ?"  ^>^^^>^51  ^ 

£3^  per  cent.  3 


83,263  00  0> 
M^24  90  Q  5 


27,712  00  0 
«S,12g  00  0 

110,794  po  0 
6,676  00  0 
4,913  00  0 


84  4  10|o 


^'^7^ 


267,364 
14?,a2&8?  U  1^ 

7Q,«57781211^ 

«p,72l|72  17  m 
5,0§2  75  16  841 
3,74276  3   2|| 


Total,  |14,77 1,214  |  2,933,408  00  0  |  2,422,695] 


Income  pf  Irish  sinking  fund  on  5th  Jan.  18P9. 

Annual  JSl  per  cent  oij  4!^l>t-  \ 
capital,  3 


388,84?  11   1 
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Annual  interest  on  stock  re- "^  128  652    2  1 

deemed,  i 

Total  income,        -        -        -      357,499  13  2 


Total  national  debt  payable  in  Great-Britain,  re- 
deemed on  I  St  February,  1809, 

Redeemed  by  annual  million,  &c.  ^73,258,171 
by  £  1  per  cent,  per  ann.  on  loans,  74, 1 30,334 
by  land-tax,  23,214,395 

by^l  percent  per  ann.  on  imperial  loan,  924,256 

Transferred  for  purchase  of  life-annuities,    465,95 1 

Total  redeemed  of  debt  of  G.  Britain,  £\1\ ,993,087 

of  Ireland,  2,933,408 


Total  of  British  debt  paid  on  1st)       />-^ .  ^^a  .^^ 
Feb.  1809,  1      i:i  74,926,495 

Total  debt  of  Ghreat-Britain  redeemed  on  ist  May, 
1809, 

Redeemed  by  annual  million,  &c.  «£74,269,737 
by  £\  per  ceiit.  per  ann.  on  loans,  76,693,093 
by  land-tax,  23,267,427 

by  £  1  per  cent,  per  ann.  on  imperial  loan,  958,393 

Transferred  for  purchase  oilije-  )  ^^7  1  «q 

annuities,  j>  ' 


Total  redeemed  on  1st  May,  1809,        £175,815,^9 

Total  of  national  debt  redeemed  on  Ist  May,  1810. 

By  sinking  fund,  £  1 59,606,754 

land-tax  redeemed,  23,157,005 

life-mmuities  purchased,  1,11 0,339 

On  account  of  Great-Britain,  £184,234,092 
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On  B,cconnt  oi  Irelandy  «£6,863,19I 

imperial  loan,  1,056,676 

Loan  to  Portugal,  .  21,662 


Total  British  debt  redeemed  on  1st )     n^ ^^  ^„^  ^^^ 
May,  1810,  j    i:i92,175,62I 

The  sum  expended  in  the  ensuing  quarter  from 
1st  May  to  1st  August,  1810,  was  <£3,030,513  8^.  I0<f. 
and  the  income  of  the  sinking  fund  for  the  whole  year 
of  1810  was  ^13,000,000 

But  the  loan  for  the  year  1810,  was  only  £  1 2,000,000 

making  the  income  of  the  sinking  fund  greater  than 
the  whole  amount  of  the  loaii  by  ^'1,000,000  ster- 
ling; having  at  length  succeeded  in  paying  the  na- 
tional debt  faster  than  the  government  increases  its 
amount  by  borrowing.  The  loan  for  1810  was  con- 
tracted for  on  the  16th  May,  1810,  on  the  following 
terms:  i>8,000,000  for  England  and  i;4,000,000  for 
Ireland,  making  a  total  of  ^12,000,000;  for  every 
£100  subscribed,  the  contributors  took  ^130,  £,S 
per  cent  reduced  annuities,  and  £\0  7s.  Qd.  <£3  per 
ceat.  consolidated  annuities.  The  rate  of  interest  on 
the  loan  is  «£4  \Qs.  9d. 

The  mode  in  which  the  sinking  funds  operate  in 
liquidating  the  national  debt  is  now  to  be  explained. 
The  basis  of  the  old  sinking  fund,  as  before  observed, 
is  the  annual  appropriation  of  <£*  1,000,000  by  act  of 
Parliament  passed  in  1786,  together  with  an  after- 
grant  of  <£200,000  yearly,  made  in  1792;  making  in 
the  whole  an  annual  income  of  jC  1,200,000.  This 
income  is  continually  increasing  by  an  addition  of 
the  yearly  interest  or  dividend  on  all  the  capital  of 
public  debt  which  it  from  time  to  time  redeems.  The 
foundation  of  the  new  sinking  fund  is  the  grant  by 
Parliament,  in  1792,  of  £\  per  cent,  per  annum  on 
flie  capital  stock  of  every  future  loan,  to  be  issued  iii 


^^narterly  i^yments.  The  axmual  iaoeme  thus  cre- 
ated b  continually  augineiited  by  the  yearly  interest 
0r  dividend  on  all  the  debt-ca|)ital  iacnrred  since  1st 
February,  1793,  which  it  redeems.  To  these  add 
Mr.  Perceval's  j^iuking  fund,  arising  from  Hfe-anou- 
ities  to  individuals  for  the  transfer  of  their  sftock  in 
the  jCS  per  cents,  to  the  commissioners  for  the  reduc- 
ticm  of  tke  oational  debt. 

The  commissioners  under  the  authority  of  Parlia- 
ment go  inta  the  Stock-exchange  in  London  to  buy 
up  a  given  portion  of  the  public  debt,  as  the  annual 
income  of  the  sinking  funds  becomes  due.  Say  the 
government  purchases  <£  1,000, 000  of  stock;  from 
Ibat  moment  this  stock  becomes  fixed;  it  floats  for 
fSBie  no  longer  in  the  market ;  but  the  British  go- 
vernment itself  is  a  stockholder  to  that  amount ;  and 
consequently  receives  in  the  capacity  of  a  publie 
creditor  the  existing  rate  of  interest  upon  it  accord** 
il^  to  the  nature  of  the  gtockk;  namely  ^3  per  cent, 
per  annum  from  the  £S  per  cents ;  £4  per  cent,  per 
annum  from  the  j£4  per  cents,  &c.;  making  the  an- 
nual  interest  amount  to  ^30,000  or  40,000  sterr 
ling.  By  this  operation  a  capital  to  the  whole  amount 
ei  the  purchase  money  of  this  <£l  ,000,000  stock  is  let 
loose  from  its  investments  in  the  public  ftmds,  to  find 
its  way  into  the  channels  of  agriculture,  commerce, 
er  manufactures ;  according  to  the  will  of  the  late 
public  creditors  who  have  transferred  their  share  of 
stock  to  the  government ;  and  thus  to  put  in  motion 
an  additional  mass  of  productive  industry  in  Britain. 

N.  B.  It  fs  however  to  be  b(^ne  in  mind  that  this 
letting  looie  of  capital  applies  only  to  Hie  individufd 
stockholders  who  transfer  their  share  of  the  public 
credit  to  the  government  for  an  equitable  purchase 
money;  and  that  in  point  of  fact,  as  relates  to  the 
community^  no  capital  is  let  loose ;  as  will  be  shown 
hereafter.    The  whole  transaction  being  merely  a 
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ftmiksfer  or  ^ntfHng  kA  oapkal  from  Xme  himd  to  ^sb^ 
other. 

Tke  goveitifta^t  f^foceeds  in  this  maimer  uBtil  it 
has  ddaplacled  ol*  tratK^red  the  whole  or  a  {lart  of 
liie  natioiial  debt  from  theiiidividual  public  ^rediton) 
to  itself^  say  to  the  amoimt  of  ^100,000^000;  sdil 
which  is  let  loose,  as  far  as  the  individual  stockhold- 
ets  are  c^mceroed,  to  find  its  way  into  other  chaa* 
aels  of  employment.  Suppose  the  government  theii 
says,  **  1  witl.7^£i^  ^these  hundred  millions  etf  debt," 
It  will  then  only  have  to  remit  or  take  off  from  the 
people  toivei  to  the  amount  of  the  mterest  annualty 
paid  on  these  ^100,000,000  oi stock;  for  it  has  al- 
ready Redeemed  or  liquidated  capital  to  that  amount; 
by  ite  gradual  purchases  of  tstock  from  the  individui4 
public  creditors.  So  that  the  government,  ^rrf,  re- 
deems the  capital  of  the  public  debt  by  tr^nsferrin|; 
on  purchase  out  of  the  annual  proceeds  of  the  aink- 
ing  funds  a  portion  of  the  public  stock  from  the  in-* 
dividual  public  creditors  to  itself;  and^^cdfic//^,  remits 
the  interest  which  that  capital  bears,  and  which  in 
now  paid  to  itself  as  the  public  creditor,  by  tlikiiig 
off,  whenever  it  sees  fit,  taxes  to  the  amount  of  that 
interest. 

It  is  no  valid  objection  to  this  statement  to  say  that 
Britain  is  perpetually  borrawmg  money,  and  thus 
adding  (o^  instead  of  dtmirdshing  her  national  debt. 
For  m  the  first  place  the  redeeming  power  and 
progressive  force  of  the  sinking  funds  to  liquidate^ 
far  outweigh  the  tendency  of  new  loans  to  augment 
the  public  debt ;  and  secondly  the  j£l  per  cent,  per 
annum  on  the  capital  stock  of  every  sum  borrowed 
insures  the  gradual  redemption  of  the  whole  debt  at 
periods  determinable  according  to  the  prices  of  the 
stocks  during  the  operation  of  the  new  sinking  fund. 
The  yearly  taxes  permanent  and  temporary  in  Bri- 
tain amount  now,  m  1810,  to  ^70,000,000,  hw  vmr 
expenditure  averages  from  jC76,000,000  tojE^80,000,- 
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000  annually.  But  war  cannot  last  for  ever,  and  at 
the  return  of  peace  the  yearly  expenses  of  the  British 
government  will  be  reduced  probably  to  <£40,000,000 
including  the  interest  of  the  national  debt.  So  that 
in  time  of  peace  there  will  be  no  occasion  for  Britain 
to  borrow  money,  and  the  sinking  funds  go  on  with 
a  force  and  rapidity  augmenting  yearly  towards  the 
redemption  of  the  whole  capital  of  the  public  debt. 
And  if  the  war  should  continue  for  half  a  century  to 
come,  the  progressive  operations  of  the  sinking  funds 
would  liquidate  the  national  debt  faster  than  the  new 
loans  could  augment  it.  The  government  might  bor- 
row upon  an  average  during  the  war  <£  12,000,000  an- 
nually, a  sum  which  now,  in  18 10,  is  not  equal  to  the 
income  of  the  'sinking  funds  by  <£  1,000,000  sterling. 

Whoever  considers  the  vast  progressive  force  of 
the  new  sinking  fund  will  be  under  no  alarm  as  to 
the  ability  of  Britain  to  bear  her  burden  of  annual 
expenditure,  and  also  to  redeem  the  whole  capital  of 
her  public  debt.  In  the  space  of  ten  years,  by  the 
year  1820,  the  annual  income  of  the  sinking  funds,  if 
steadily  applied  to  their  ovdy  legitimate  object,  the 
redemption  of  the  national  debt,  will  be  more  than 
thirty  milUons  sterling,  and  will  go  on  rapidly  aug- 
menting with  enormous  rapidity,  unless  the  British 
government  shall  diminish  the  rate  of  their  increase 
by  a  yearly  remission  of  taxes  to  the  amount  or 
nearly  to  the  amount  of  the  interest  on  the  capital 
stock  which  it  from  time  to  time  purchases.  By  the 
remission  of  taxes  to  the  whole  amount  of  the  inte- 
rest payable  on  the  stock  which  government  holds 
in  the  public  funds,  the  income  of  the  old  sinking 
fund  may  be  reduced  to  its  annual  appropriation  of 
.£1,200,000,  and  the  yearly  income  of  the  new  sink- 
ing fund  may  be  diminished  to  the  mere  amount  of 
the  ^1  per  cent,  per  annum  upon  all  the  debt^capi- 
tal  created  since  the  1  stof  February,  1 793.  For  these 
tv^o  sinking  funds  have  no  other  means  of  augment- 
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mg  their  yearly  revenue  than  by  receiving  the  divi- 
iendor  interest  payable  on  all  the  funded  stock 
which  they  purchase. 

In  consequence  of  the  improved  and  nlore  pro- 
ductive system  of  taxation  yielding  a  much  larger 
annual  revenue  than  heretofore,  the  future  loans 
will  be  neither  so  frequent  nor  so  large  as  those  ia 
times  past  have  been.  During  the  ten  years  from 
1793  to  1803,  the  loans  averaged  a  much  lai^er  an- 
nual amount  than  they  have  done  in  the  seven  suc- 
ceeding years,  from  1803  to  1810.  Let  the  whole 
sum  borrowed  however  be  stated,  and  the  annual 
average  of  the  whole  be  taken  from  1793  to  1810  ; 
a  period  Of  seventeen  years.  In  this  period  X400, 
000,000  of  debt-capital  have  been  created  in  Great- 
Britain  ;  making  an  annual  average  of  debt  incurred 
to  the  amount  of  jC23,000,000.  The  new  sinking 
iund  started  with  the  commencement  of  this  d^bt  in 
the  year  1793,  with  an  annual  incomeof  only  ^I, 
per  cent,  upon  the  debt-capital ;  say  ^£230,000,  for 
the  first  year ;  taking  the  debt-capital  created  that 
year  at  <£23,000,000.  From  such  small  beginnings 
the  new  sinking  fund,  continually  adding  to  its  in- 
come of  ^1  percent,  annually  on  all  the  debt-capital 
created,  the  yearly  interest  on  all  the  capital  stock 
redeemed,  has  in  the  space  of  seventeen  years  en- 
croached upon  the  whole  of  the  debt  so  far  as  to  re- 
duce on^^AtV^/ of  its  bulk;  and  has  made  its  own  m-* 
come  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  yearly  interest  upon 
all  the  yet  unredeemed  portion  of  the  public  debt. 
Itis  also  to  be  particularly  noted,  that  the  operation 
of  the  netv  sinking  fund  is  comparatively  slow  and 
feeble  in  the  first  years  of  its  progress;  and  that  in 
proportion  to  its  advancement  in  age,  it  rapidly  swells 
the  amount  of  its  income  by  the  annual  addition  of 
the  interest  upon  all  the  sums  of  debt-capital 
whichr  it  redeems. 

3» 


Mr      nBfovccBt  or  ns  svinaB  xMrawi 

Debt-capital  created  from  179» 

,  to  1810,  j:40a,OOOfiOf^ 

Yearly  interest  thereon  at  ^3  p?r 

.  cent.  12,000,000, 

locomeofnetff  sinking  fond  in  18101 
£l  per  cent,  per'ann.  oa  debtF«^< 
■  tai&oiB  1793,  to  1810,  ^4,000,000. 

Dividend  on  ^134«000,000,of  debfc- 

cajntaliedeented  at  i;3  percent.  4,000,000^. 

Totel  kicome  ef  iiew  Sinkii^  fund  in 

1810.  8»0(KH00<\ 


I'otal  debt-e&pital  created  nmee  1 793,  £40(>fiOfifi^ 
Deduct  as  redeemed  by  mew  Sinking^ 
fiiad^  134,O00^00(>, 

■■■■    '  ■■      ■   ■        n 

^ind  there  remsans  oi  dd>t-capital,        286,000,000^ 

■"  I. II..    ■  "    ■  If 

Total  miere$t  of  debt-ciipital  stnce  1793,  12,000,000, 

Deduct  itttetest  or  i;i3p4^OO0,000,  re* 

.   deemed^  4,000^000, 


And  there  renraiiis  of  interest  OD  i 

«    redeemed  deSi^^^SLfital^  8,000,000, 

.  So  that  the  nacome  of  the  aew  sinking  fund  in 
1810  is  eqnal  to  that  of  the  whole  yearly  interest  of 
aD  the  wtredeemtd  debt-ca^Ntal  created  sioee  1 793. 
in  ten  years  ftom  this  tiaie^  by  the  year  1 820,  it  wiS 
be  more  thamt  doubk  the  amount  of  that  interest ;  be^ 
cause  its  income  is  every  year  rapidly  increasing  b; 
that  very  fNTOcess  which  is  anntially  dimimshtngtiie 
capital^  and  consequently  the  interest  of  the  yet  un« 
liquidated,  portion  of  the  national  debt.  The  icA- 
lowing  table  shows  how  rapidly  the  prc^essiye;  force 
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eoti 


iftfaeMWsmkii^  fund  gains  «pon  Uie  aoGttmat&f 
ttoa,  however  t«wt,  of  the  public  deht 


179S 
1798 
1803 
1810 


H*t<KtiuL 


■   £ 

23,000,000 
138,000,000 
•263,000,000 
4<  ^,000,000 


230,000 
1,533,333 
3,373,333 

8,000,00a 


s.  «?. 


6 
6 


l^rnntnO.  ]»#oportian  dt  the 
to  the  idrale  delit'CBpital. 


l-IOOtli  part. 
i-«Oth  part. 
l-75th  part. 
t-50th  part. 


^  "tlras  in  ^lerm^^ai  years,  although  a  debt-capita!  o^ 
jC400,000,000  was  created,  yet  the  income  of  the  neW 
sinking  fupd  gained  upon  it  from  the nammaf  propor- 
tion of  ^ane-fmndredth  part  of  the  whole  debt  to  therf 
oione^iieth  of  the  whole  debt;  and  the  progressivi* 
rorce  of  this  income  is  increasing  in  rapidity  every 
Year;  so  that  every Juture  accumulation  of  debt  will 
be  swept  away  with  still  greater  facility  and  speed 
than  Tias  ever  hitherto  been  accomplished.  The  pro- 
|)ortion  of  the  income  of  the  sinking  fund  to  the  whole 
debf-c'apital,  as  marked  in  the  above  table,  is  called 
TMtmnal^  because  the  income  of  the  sinking  futtd  is  in. 
sterling;  whereas  the  debt-capital  is  Jutided  stocky 
vested  chiefly  in  £^  per  cents;  whence  we  must  cut 
iway  ane^third  in  order  to  reduce  it  to  sterling;  and 
then  the  debt-capital  being  i,'2e6,000,000,  and  the 
incopae  oflthe  sinking  fund  beiqg  ^8,000,000,  the 
Itectl  proportion  of  the  sum  applied  in  1810,  to  the  re- 
ductidh  of  the  debt  is  a  tAirty-third,  instead  of  a  jflf" 
tieth  part  of  the  whole  unredeemed  capital;  that  is  to 
^ay,  the  sinking  fund  liquidates  the  national  debt 
faster  by  one-third  than  is  stated  in  the  table  above, 
as  will  appear  presently  from  examining  the  thirr 
teenth  and  thirtieth  resolutions  of  the  ^*  Resolvtiom 
on  Finance^  printed  by  order  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, 20th  June,  1809.  These  resolutions  are  all  of 
fhern  too  Important  to  be.  passed  over  without  a  mi- 
nute and  detailed  c^osideradon.     They  show  the 
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prepress  of  the  debt^^apital,  of  the  sinking  fund,  and 
of  the  internal  prosperity  of  Great-Britain  and  Ire* 
land,  in  a  most  striking  and  interesting  point  of  view« 
Whatever  is  necessary  to  illustrate  the  subject  now 
under  examination,  will  be  extracted  from  them, 
and  accompanied  with  such  observations  as  tend  to 
show  in  what  manner  the  British  commissioners  o£ 
finance  h^ye  under-rated  the  progressive  power  of  the 
sinking  fund  in  liquidating  tne  national  debt. 

On  tst  February,  1803,  the  public  funded  debt  of 
Gr^at-  Britain  was,  ^567,008,978 

Of  which  had  been  purchased  by  the 
,    commissioners  for  the  reduction  of 

the  national  debt,  67,255,915 

And  transferred  to  them  for  hmd-tax 

redeemed,  19, 1 80,587 


Total  redeemed  on  1st  Feb.  1803,  86,436,502 


Leaving  a  funded  debt  unredeemed  of      480,572,476 

Amount  of  annuities  charged  on  Great*Britain,  af- 
ter deducting  what  had  fallen  in,  was  on  1st  of  f  e- 
bruary,  1803: 

In  short  and  in  life  annuities,  «£539,979 

long  annuities,  1 ,0 1 5,4 1 0 


Total  annuities,  1st  February,  1803,  1,555,389 


On  1st  Feb.  1803,  the  public/wiwferf  debt  created 
in  Great  Britainybr  Ireland  was^  jf 22,348,000 

Of  which  had  been  redeemed,  l ,  123,4 1 5 


Leaving  a  funded  debt  unredeemed  of        21,224,585 
Long  annmties^  9,791 

■11*1*     !■      I»— ^— .>-^ 

On  1st  Feb.  1803,  the  public  funded 
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debt  created  for  the  Emperor  of  I 

Germany  was,  ^7,502,633, 

Of  wluch  had  been  redeemed,  375, 137,^ 


Leaving  a  funded  debt  unredeemed  of,         7, 1 27,496^, 


Annuities  to  expire  in  1 8 1 9,  230,000, 

Making  a  total  of  funded  debt  for 
Great-Britain,  Ireland  and  Gernia- 

V  ny  on  1st  of  Feb.   1803,  to  be  for 
Great-Britain,  ^567,008,978 

Ireland,  22,348,000 

Germany,  7,502,e35 

Total,  596,859,611 
Of  which  had  been  redeemed  for 

G.  Britain,  86,436,502 

Ireland,  1,123,415 

Germany,  375,137 


Total  redeemedy  87,935,054 


unredeemed^  508,924,557 


Total  annuities  for  Great  Britain,  Ireland  and  Ger- 
many, on  lst.February,  1803,  i!  1,796, 180 

On  the  5th  Jan.  1803,  the  outstanding  demands  on 
G.  Britain,  and  her  unfunded  dehty  were  i^M  5^697,009 

Total  dehtunredeemedy  funded  and  un- 
funded on  1st  Feb.  1803,  £524,621,666 


On  1st  February,  1809,  public  funded  debt  of  G. 
Britain,  including  ^18,072,000  charged  upon  the 
war-taxes  in  1807,  amounted  to  i;l70 1,229,5 14 

Of  which  had  been  redeemed,  165,488,462 


fTd       RBsmmcBS  or  the  bsitish  mwmrv; 
Leaving  a  funded  debt  unredeemed  of    536,741 ,053 

Total  annuities  on  Ist  Feb*  1809,  ^1,14^580 


Add  of  debt-capital  created  in  the  year 
\809,  by  loan  and  by  exchequer- 
bills  funded,  21,278,12^ 


Xong  annuities  created  in  1809,  51,23S 

£b  per  cent  paid  oif  in  180^  60,867 

Total  annuities  for  1809,  1,135,946 


Total  funded  debt  unredeemed  in  1 809,  £557,019^474 


On  1st  FebrulBiry,  1809,  public /wniferf  debt  raised 

in  Great  Britain  for  Ireland,  ivas  £50,094,000 

Debt-capital  added  in  1809,  3,600,000 

Total,  53,694,000 

Of  which  had  been  redeemed,  5,580,389 


Total  of  funded  debt  unredeemed,         48,1 13,61 1 


Total  tmmiities  for  Ireland  in  1809,  104,458 


On  1st  February,  1809,  public ^imjW  debt  raised 
m  G.  Britain  for  emperor  of  Germany  was  £7,502,633 
Of  which  had  been  redeemed  924,2!36 


Lea?ii^  an  unredeemed  funded  debt  of       6,578,397 

^   Annuities  to  expire  in  1819,  *    230,000 

Making  a  total  oi  fvmded  debt  in  1809,  for  Great 
Britain,  Ireland,  and  Germany,  to  be  £783,704,269 
Of  which  had  been  redeemed  171,993,087 


Leaving  an  tmrede^m^c^  funded  debt  of  £6U,711>18d 
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Total  annuities  for  Great  BntaiD, 
Ireland,  and  Germany,  in  1809, 

.   wer^    — 

Total  outstanding  demands^  and 
unjunded^  debt  of  Great  Brit^ip 
in  1809, 

Totsd  4€bt^  unredeemed^  funded, 
unftmded,  and  outstanding,  of 

>  Gr^at  Britain,  in  1809, 

The  variations  in  the  public-debt 
between  1st  February,  1803,. 
and  1st  February,  1810,  beings 
se^eo  years  of  war^  were  on  tha 
l«t  of  February,  1803,  public 
fmded  debt  of  Great  Jiritain 
unredeemed^  ,   - 

Oa  Ist  February,  1810,  after  de- 
ducting  for  the  operation  of  the 
Sinking  Fund^  and  the  redemp* 
tion  of  the  land-tax  during  the 
year  t809,  the  sum  of  jCl4,- 
500,000,  and  also  ^  1,000,000^ 
of  8te€k  transferred  for  life-an-- 
mitiesy  the  unredeemed  funded 
debt  was, 

Increase  of  debt-capital  in  sevea 
years  of  war, 

On  1st  February,  1803,  public 
ftiAdod  debt  in  Great  Britain 
for  Ireland,  unredeemed^  was, 

On  1st  February,  1^10,  after  de* 

.  ducting  for  operation  oi  sinking 
fund  in  1809,  XU000,000,  the 
A^t^nredeemedy- 

Increase  of  debt-capital  lioor  Ire^ 

-  land,      -  -  - 

H 

-  / 

Do.  £w  Qx9aX  Britain,  • 


^1,470,404 


90,906,300 


«£642,528,64» 


i:480,572,476 


541,500,000 
61,000,000 


21,224,585 


47,000,000 
25,775,415 

61,000,000 
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Total  increase  of  debt-capital  in 

1  year s^  war  ^        .     •                -  86,775,415 

-Long  annuities  of  Great  Britain, 

1st  February,  1803,                  -  £1,105,410 

C    1st  February,  1810,                  -  1,098^727 

Increased  annual  charge  of,         •  83,317 

Vnjmiiled  debt  in  Exchequer-bills, 

-  6th  January,  1 803,                    •  9,827,400 

1810,                    -  27,000,000 


Increase,  -  -  17,172,600 


In  navy-bills,  5th  January,  1 803,  3, 1 05,648 

V  ;         .         do-         1810,  7,220,509 


Increase,                     -                -  4,115,509 

Funded  debt  for  Emperor  of  Ger- 

many  unredeemed  1st  February 

1803,            -                 -             -  7,027,496 

,    1810,                   -                          •  6,477,000 


Dimifvution  of  debt-capital,          -  651,496 

Short  annuities  of  G.  Britain  1st 

February,  1803,                      -  539,977 

1810,.                      -  170,000 


Dimmution  of  annual  charge,  370,000 

Income  of  sinking  fund,  1st  Feb-  — 

ruary,  1803,  of  Q.  Britain,  -  5,834,986 
Po.  of  debt  in  G.  Britain  raised 

for  Ireland,          -      -              -  268,434 

Do.  for  Emperor  of  Germany,  47,947 

Total,  income  of  sinking  fund  in^  

1803,                  -.                          ^  6,040,367 
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IkemM  1st  Feb.  1810,  of  Great 

Britain,  .  •  Xl0i524,0(» 
Do.  of  debt  in  Great  Britain  for 

Ireland,                 •                •  743,438 

Do.  £cNr  Emperor  of  Germany,  67»318 

Total  iucome  oi  sinking  fond  in  "  ■  '       ■■■■■» 

laOd,                    ^                 •  11,334,740 


•••^ 


Increase  of  income  in  9eve»  years,  6,1 93,373 

Annual  cJujtxge  of  funded  debt  of  Great  Britaiq^ 
after  deducting  the  charges  of  management  on  loaps 
redeemed  by  the  commissioners  fi)r  the  reduction  of 
the  national  debt,  and  the  nUerest  and  charges  of 
management  on  stock  transferred  for  the  redemption 
of  land-tax,  on  1st  Feb.  1803,  was  ^23,510,067 
on  1st  Feb.  1810,  29,992,565 
Increase  of  annual  charge  in  seven  —-- 

years'  war,  -  •  6,481,598 

The  tMrteenth  resolution  of  the  Committee  of  Fi- 
nance is  in  these  words ;  '*  ResolTed,  that  the  sum 
annualltf  applicable  to  the  reduction  of  the  national 
debt  of  Great  Britain,  in  pursuaar.e  of  the  several 
acts  relating  thereto  was  for  the  year  1803,  ^£6,311,- 
626,  being  about  one  seventy-seventh  part  of  the  im- 
redeemed  debt  existing  in  1803.  The  sum  for  the 
year  1809,  is  <£  1 0,524,000,  being  about  ^fifty-first 
part  ia  the  hundred  of  the  unredeemed  debt  existing 
in  the  year  1809." 

The  British  commissioners  for  the  reduction  of  the 
national  debt  appear  to  have  fallen  into  an  error  of 
some  importance  in  their  calculations  respecting  the 
proportion  which  the  incams  of  the  sinking  fund  bears 
to  the  capital  of  the  unredeemed  debt,  by  not  noticing 
the  distinction  between  the  quality  of  the  debt-capi- 
tal and  that  of  the^income  of  the  sinking  fund,  namely 
that  the  capital  of  the  funded  debt  consists  chiefly  of 
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£3  per  cent,  stock,  every  i;J100  of  which  is  orfy 
equal  to  JC60  sterling,  and  that  the  income  of  the 
sinking  fund  is  sterlings  so  that  we  must  deduct  at 
least  one  third  from  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  un- 
redeemed debt-capital  in  order  to  reduce  it  into  ster- 
ling. This  being  done,  the  following  statement  will 
show  the  progressive  force  of  the  sinking  fund  in  re- 
deeming the  national  debt  to  be  one  third  greater 
than  is  estimated  by  the  commissioners  of  finance. 

In  1 792,  the  public  funded  debt  of  G. 

Britain  was,  -  jC238,23 1,248 
In  1810,  -  -  783,704,269 
Increase  of  debt-capital  in  eighteen    

years,  -  -  545,473,021 
But  in  1792  was  borrowed  of  debt- 

capital,  •  -  23,000,000 

and  nominaUy  £\  per  cent,  per  an- 
num on  this  debt-capital  was  set  by 

as  the  income  of  the  sinking  fund,  230,000 

yet  as  the  income  of  the  sinking 

fund  is  in  sterling  we  must  reduce 

the  debt-capital  to  sterling  also,  in 

order  to  know  the  proportion  of  the 
'    linking  fund  income  to  this  debt- 
capital,  which  is  done  by  striking 

oft'  one  third,  to  wit,  the  sum  of  7,666,666 

from  the  debt-capital  created  in  1 792, 

namely,  -  -  23,000,000 

and  there  remains  in  sterling  the 

sum  of,  -  -        15,333,334 

of  which  the  sinking  fund  income^ ^ 

,   for  1 792,  namely ^230,000  is  a  six-  f  »-iooth  rumdnoily. 

/y-56!;^w<A  instead  of  a  hundredth  Li-f^'ni^  really. 

part,  -  -  3     : 

^  The  income  of  the  sinking  fund  is  measured  with 
4:he  unredeemed  debt-capital  in  order  to  ascertain  how 
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mp^dly  it  encroaches  upon  tEe'capital  of  the  whole 

debt  ,         '..*...,  V    , 

The  income  of  the  sinking  fund  in* 

1803,  was  -  !     ^  £6,^]  1,626 

1809,  ^  ^  10,524,000 

In  J  803,  the  unredeemed  debt-capital    — ; r- 

wa«,  -  .  <£508,924,557 

deduct  one-third,  namely,         -  1 69,64 1,519 


And  the  sterling  debt  is,  -  339,283,038 

.   of  which  the  sinking  ftmd  income  in 
18a%  -  .  6,311,626 

is  realty  a  Jlfty-tkird^  nominally  a  ^^-^^.nominally^ 
seventy-seventhy  -         .        j^w«  reaUy. 

In  1 809  the  unredeemed  debt-capital 
was,  -  -  c£61 1,71 1,182 

which  reduced  to  sterling  was,  407,807,455 

Sinking  fund  income  in  1809,       .  -  10,524,000 

being  really  a  thirty-eighthy  nomi-  7  ^"*^**  nominally, 
nally  a  Jtjty-Jirsty  -  j  i-ssth  really. 

So  that  the  sum  applicable  to  the  reduction  of  the 
debt-capital  in  1793,  was  a  sixty-seventh  part  of  that 
capital  in  sterling,  i.  e.  ^1  10^.  in  each  <£I00  ster- 
ling of  debt  were  paid  off  that  year  by  the  sinking 
fund.  In  1803,  ten  years  after,  although  there  had 
been  added  of  debt-capital,         -  <£358,628,363 

the  debt  in  1 793,  being  i;238,23 1,248, 
und  in  1803,  -  -         596,859,611 

the  sum  applicable  to  the  reduction  of  the  debt-capi-; 
tal  was  B,Jifty 'third  part  of  the  unredeemed  sterling 
capital,  or  about  £\  I6s.  in  each  j£  1 00  sterling  of  the 
debt  were  paid  that  year  by  the  sinking  fund.  In 
1809,  six  years  after,  a  debt-capital  of  ^186,844,658 
had  been  added,  it  being  in  1803  ^596,859,6 11,  and 
in  1809  ^783,704,269,  yet  in  this  year  the  sum  ap- 
plicable to  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt  was  a 
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tkiriif'^Mk  pafl  cf  the  whole  unredeemed  stcf/^i^ 
capital,  or  about  «£2  13^.  in  each  «£iOO  sterlii^  of 
.    debt  were  paid  ofl  by  the  inking  fund  in  1809.  Thii( 
rapid  liquidation  of  die  national  debt  is  not  performed 
as  in  France,  by  shutting  up  the  Exchequer,  fi|iong- 
ing  the  funds,  defrauding  the  public  o-editorft,  and 
detaining  the  payment  due  to  other  public  services, 
but  all  the  other  ei^agements  of  the  Stgte  are  scru- 
nulously  fulfilled,  at  the  same  time  that  the  stock- 
bolders  r^ularly  -receive  their  dividends  from  the 
public  funds  as  diey  become  due.    The  following 
table  gives  a  succinct  view  of  the  progressive  force 
with  which  the  sinking  fund  wears  down  the  capitai 
of  the  nationat  debt 
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So  that  in  point  of  fact^  as  before  observed;  the 
basfs  of  the  new  sinking  fand  instituted  in  1792,  is 
one  and  one-third  instead  of  only  one  per  cent,  per 
annum,  granted  upon  all  loans  raised;  since  jCl 
sterling  is  set  apart  annually  for  the  reduction  of 
every  ^100  of .  debt-capital  stocky  which  stock,  in 
the  <£3  per  cents,  when  at  par,  gives  only  ^60  ster- 
ling for  every  c£l00  stock.  It  is  evident  that  Lord 
Henry  Petty  bore  in  mind  the  distinction  between 
the  quality  of  the  debt-capital  and  that  of  the  sinking 
fund  income;  for  on  the  29th  January,  1807,  his 
Lordship  in  explaining  to  the  House  of  Commons  his 
plan  of  finance,  before  alluded  to,  said,  ^^  The  na- 
tional  debt  at  present  (1807)  is  c£580,35 1,684;  the 
sinking  fund  is  ,£8,339,709,  being  one  sixty -third  part 
of  the  debt;  or,  in  other  words,  one  forty -second  psrt 
of  the  money  vcLlae  of  the  stocks  which  form  that 
debt." 

On  1st  February  1803,  the  public  funded  debt  of 
Ireland,  including  ^^126,268,667,  Irish  currency,  fun- 
ded in  Great-Bntain,  was  ^£39,54 1,258 

Of  which  had  been  redeemed,  2,146,794 


Funded  debt  unredeemed,  37,394,464 


Annuities  in  1803,  £129,425 


On  5th  January  1803,  the  mifunded 
debt  and  demands  outstanding  in 
Ireland  were,  <£l,492,687 


On  1st  February  1809,  the  public 
funded  debt  of  Ireland,  including 
i:56,326,834  funded  in  Great- 
Britain,  was  in  Irish  currency,       ^£76,110,856 

Of  which  had  been  redeemed  9,008,829 


Funded  debt  unredeemed        -  c£67, 102,027 
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Add  debt-capital  raised  by  loan  in 

1809,         -         .         -        -         .      £5,400^000 


Total  unredeemed  Irish  debt  in 

1809,         -         -         -         -       -    <£72,5O2,0a7 


Annuities  in  1809,         ^        •        -        iJ2&l,971 


Unfuaded  debt  and  outstanding  de- 
mands in  1809,         ...  <£684,806 


Asmual  charge  for  interest,  manage- 
ment and  redemption  of  Insh 
^fimded  debt,  including  i:i29,425 
for  annuities,  was  on  1st  Febru- 
ary, 1803,         ....       i;i,997,451 

On  1st  February  1809,         -        -  3,927,321 

The  Variations  in  the  public  unre- 
deemed funded  debt  of  Ireland  be- 
tween 1st  Feb.  1803,  and  1st  Feb. 
1809,  were,  on  1st  Feb.  1803,  iJ37,394,464 

On  1st  Feb.  1809,         -        -  70,700,000 


Increase  of  debt-capital,  -        <£33,300,000 


On  5th  January  1803,  the  unfunded 
debt,  and  outstanding  demands  of 
Ireland  wejfe,        ...  i)l,492,687 


On  the  5th  January,  1810,  «f  684,806 


Being  a  dimhmtion  in  the  unfunded 
.  debt,  &c.  of  ^  807,881 

The  thirtieth  resolution  of  the  finance-committee 
runs  in  these  words: — "Resolved,  that  the  sum  ap- 
plicable to  the  redemption  of  the  public  funded  debt 
of  Ireland,  which  on  the  1st  of  February,  1803,  was 
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J?4d4,198,  bemg  sbont  aaeeighiif^iixtk  part  of  the 
unredeemed  debt  then  exiBting,  was  on  the  Ist  Feb. 
1809,  <£l,282,354;  being  about  one ^jfiy-^fecand  p^tt 
of  the  unredeoned  debt;  and  may  be  estimated  to 
amount  on  Ist  Feb.  1810,  to  about  X  l»30fi,000." 

The  same  remark  which  was  made  upon  the  thir- 
teewthy  is  equally  applicable  to  this  fAtrAiefik  resolution ; 
namelyy  that  the  commissioners  by  not  noticing  the 
debt-capital  to  be  in  stocky  and  the  income  of  the 
sinking  fund  to  be  iu  sterlings  have  umder-raUd  the 
progressive  power  of  the  sinking  fund  to  wear  down 
and  liquidate  the  national  debt;  as  the  foUowiog  state- 
ment  will  show: 

In  1803,  the  deb1>capitalin«todb  was  «£37,aM,464 

in  sterling        24,596,310 

The  sinking  fund  income,  in  1803» 

equal  to           464,193 
■  <  ■ '  " 

Being  vi fiftieth,  instead  of  an  e^k^  f  ^^  nmninaUy. 
ty-sixth  part,  \^    \^  retdfy. 

In  1809  the  debt-capital  in^tocl:  was      67,102,027 

in  sterUmg        44,734,685 
Sinking  fund  income  in  1809  1,282,354 

Being  a  thirty-fourth  instead  of  af    ^^  namimdb/. 
fifiy-sccond,  (^    ^4  really. 

The  following  Table  shows  the  whole  at  one  view. 


Yean. 

DebM^ttl  KmA; 

Deli(t«iipitftlin«tei^ 
^  tiaredeemed. 

Sinking  Amd 

deemed. 

1803 
1809 

£ 
37,394,464 
67,102,027 

£      . 
24,596,310 
44,734,685 

£ 

464,198 
1,282,354 

foth. 

So  that  the  operation  of  the  sinking  fund  redeems 
a  given  capital  of  debt  in  less  time  by  one  third  than 
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iff  attaired  in  the  tallies  above  eaietthrted  by  Mr. 
Rose;  that  is,  where  thirtp  years  are  evipposed  ne- 
eessdry  to  liqaidate  the  whole  debtK^apite!,  twenty 
years  wUl  be  sufficient  for  that  purpose. 

The  following  view  of  the  comvmree  of  Ireland  will 
show  tbat  her  metms  increase,  uotwithstaading  j^ 
aceamnlation  of  her  pubhc  debt. 

0§kml  value  of  Irish  ^'anjM^l^  in  year 

ending  &th  Jan.  1803,  jC«^»7,7« 

5th  Jan.  1809,  7,19&,6Q7 


Ojffkial  value  of  native  exports  in 

year  ending  5th  Jan.  1803,  4,876,070 

^«e«ival«e,  -  8^76,817 

■"*■  '* »»■ 

Official  value  oi  native  exports, 

5thJan.l80d,        5,696^97 
R&a  value,  -  12,677,617 

hcrea»  in  real  value  of  Irish  exports,         4,300,700 

Official  value  of  foreign  exports  in 

year  ending  5th  Jan.  1803,  913,208 

5th  Jan.  1809,  235,694 

lnGM€t$B  ei foreign  exports,  23,486 

T^otaX  public  expenditure  of  Great-Britain,  exclmive 
of  loans  for  Ireland,  for  ten  years  ending  5th  January, 
1803,  comprising  the  whole  period  of  the  war  termi- 
nated by  the  .4i»«eiw-peace,  ^^503,378,440 

Of  which  the  debt-charge  funded  and 
unfunded,  was,  178,520,454 

AU  other  services,  324,858,086 


To  Bupply  this  expenditure  was  rais- 
ed by  wdmfxrg  revenue  and  incidaital 
payments, 

37 


241,909,953 
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By  extraordinary  iwir-taxes,  <£32,e79,00O 

addition  to  debt  funded,  220,095,007 

advance  from  Bank  of  England,         4,500,000 

Total  supply,  499, 1 84,560 

Leaving  a  deficit  in  the  supply  of  <£2,093f980 

The  public  expenditure  of  GreM  Britain  exclu- 
sive of  loans  for  Ireland,  for  six  years,  ending  6th 
January,  1809,  being  the  first  six  years  of  the  existing 
war,  was  -  -  .£395,945,599 

Of  which  the  debt-charge,  funded  and 

unfunded,  -  -  166,445,052 
All  other  services,  -  229,701,647 
Ways  and  means  to  meet  this  expendi-^ 
ture  were  ordinartf  revenue  and  in- 
cidental payments,  -  224,403,222 
Extraordinary  fi;ar-taxes,  -  92,240,000 
Addition  to  funded^ebt,  -  81,168,418 
Advance  from  Bank  of  England,  3,500,000 

Total  ways  and  means,  -  401,31 1,630 

Leaving  a  surplus  of  ways  and  means,        5,366,031 

Funded  debt  of  G.  Britain  in  1 792,      ^238,23 1 ,248 
in  1803,  had  been  added,  -  220,095,607 

in  1809,  &rther  added,  -         ^81,168,418 


Total  debt-capital  added  m  16  years,     301,264,025 

Total  debt-capital  unredeemedin  1809,      539,495,273 

If  the  sum  raised  by  imr-taxes  previously  to  the 
peace  of  Amiens  had  been  added  to  the/oait^of  each 
year  and  raised  at  the  same  rate  at  which  such  loans 
wece  actually  raised  in  each  year  respectively,  afar- 
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dier  charge-would  have  been  incurred  in  debt-en^^ 
toioi  .  .  ^48,678,000 

and  an  additional  a$imud  charge  by  per- 
manent  taxes,  .  -  1,858,000 

And  if  the  sum  raised  by  t^-ar-taxes  during  the  first 
six  years  of  the  existing  war,  namely,  from  1803  to 
1809,  had  be^i  added  to  the  loan  of  each  year,  and 
raised  at  the  same  rate  at  which  such  loans  were  ac- 
tually raised  in  each  year,  a  further  charge  would 
have  accrued  in  debt-capital  of  <£l 32,769,000 
additional  yearly  charge  by  p»manent 
tajcesot  -  -  6,755,000 

So  that  the  funded  debt  of  Great  Britain  which 
now  remains  unredeemed,  instead  of  being  only 

i:539,495,273 
Would  by  adding    ^48,678,000   to 

£132,969,000,  be  -  721,142,273 
£eing  a  saving  from  public  debt  in  six- '- 

teen  years  by  the  war-taxes,  of       <£l81,647,000 

And  the  annual  charge  for  the  interest  and  ma- 
nagement and  redemption  of  the  national  debt,  which 
on  Ist  Feb.  1809,  was  only  <£28,848,999,  would  by 
adding  i!l,850y000  +  iJ6,755,000,  amount  to  i;37,- 
455,999,  being  a  saving  of  annual  charges  in  sixteen 
years  by  means  of  trar-taxes,  of  «£8,605,000. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  Britain  does  not  add 
so  much  by  loans  annually  to  her  public  debt  as  she 
gains  by  the  yearly  depreciation  in  the  exc/umge  value 
of  money  on  the  sum  total  of  her  debt.  For  instance, 
her  expenditure  for  1809,  which  was  greater  than  in 
any  former  year,  was,  -  ^83,099, 186 

hut  her  revenue  by  taxation  was,  70,456,592 

VHhence  she  borrowed  only,  12,642,594 


Which  is  nM  £6  pear  cent  per  aimum  on  tbe^heie 
uterling  amount  of  her  tmredeenied  debt,  namely 

^407^7,466 

Now  the  value  of  money  in  Britain  depreciates  on 
an  average  ^£5  per  cent,  a  year,  so  that  in  the  course 
of  twenty  years  the  average  money-price  of  living  is 
doubled,  or  in  oth^  words  ^100  now  in  1810  will 
not  purchase  more  of  the  necessaries,  conveniences^ 
and  enjoyments  of  life  than  JCSO  would  have  pur- 
chased in  the  year  1790.  Whence  Britain  can  af- 
ford to  harrow  the  yearly  sum  of  ^20,390,372,  being 
J05  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  total  of  her  unre- 
deemed debt,  namely  the  sum  of  jC407,807,455,  in 
order  to  keep  pace  with  the  sum  which  she  gains 
annually  by  the  constant  depreciation  io  the  value  of 
tti^ney  on  the  whole  of  her  Unredeemed  sterling 
debt-capital.  And  this  is  altogether  exclusive  of  the 
aid  which  she  derives  from  the  sinking  fimd  to  liqui- 
date her  debt.  Whence  in  point  of  fact  her  public 
debt  is  continually  lessening  itself  hy  the  constant  di- 
minution in  the  value  of  money,  which  at  once  ren- 
ders the  public  burden  less  in  its  actual  weight  and 
bulk,  and  also  facilitates  the  means  of  removing  it 
altogether,  by  augmenting  the  capacity  of  raismg^ 
fiinds  sufficient  to  meet  the  annual  expenditure,  in- 
cluding tlierein  the  progressive  accumulation  of  the 
income  of  the  sinking  fund. 

Mr.  Huskisson,  in  his  very  able  and  sfatesnunniike 
psmoiphlet,  intituled  "  The  question  concerning  the  de- 
preciation of  our  {the  English)  curre^,  stated  and 
examined,''  published  in  London,  on  23d  October, 
1810,  pp.  86,  87,  says  "  the  value  of  the  precious  me- 
tals (or  wcmey)  relatively  to  other  commodities  cannot 
be  fixed.  It  is  subject  to  be  affected  by  the  same 
circumstances  of  abundance,  scarcity,  supply,  or  de- 
mand, as  affect  the  value  of  a//  other  articles.  That 
it  has  greatly  decreased  within  the  period  which  has 
elapsed  since  the  discovery  of  AmeHca  is  notorious; 
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A^  it  contitiueft  ta  decreue  riowly  and  prc^resfiively 
I  dm  also  ftispmed  to  believe.  This  is  apt  inconvaiii* 
mce  Iktt  is  not  an  injnHice  to  a  creditor.  All  that 
kebas  any  right  to  expect,  all  that  his  contract  stipu- 
lates, and  the  law  guarantees,  is  that  the  quantity  shall 
be  tbe  same,  not  that  the  valm  of  that  quantity  shall 
contiiine  inyariably  to  bear  a  proportion  relatively 
fevorable  to  that  of  other  commodities.  The  reverse 
might  have  been  the  case,  stiU  he  would  have  been 
entitled  to  the  same  quantity.  True  it  is  that  the  no* 
tnral  and  progressive  diminution  of  the  value  of  rao* 
mey  is  peculiarly  felt  by  that  class  of  the  community 
whidi  depends  for  support  upon  fixed  incomes/' 

The  most  comprehensive  and  able  view  of  the  fund« 
n^  system,  and  of  its  attendant  sinking  fund;  wherein 
its  policy,  wisdom,  and  efficiency  are  most  irresistibly 
demonsti^ted,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Edinburgh  Re^ 
view.  Vol.  3d,  p.  4«a— 492;  Vol  4th,  pp.  75—84 
348—377;  Vol  5th,  pp.  104—124;  Vol.  10th,  pp^ 
7**--85.  The  chief  objections  urged  against  the^ 
funding  system  are,  that  it  floods  a  nation  with  too 
much  capital;  that  it  wastes  national  capital  without 
producing  any  equivalent  in  return  ;  that  it  unjustly 
bmrdens  posterity  with  a  load  of  debt;  and  that  it 
weakens  every  government  which  has  recourse  to  it. 
An  answer  at  full  length  to  these  objections,  demon* 
strating  their  fallacy,  may  be  had  by  consulting  and 
studying  the  Edinburgh  Review,  in  its  portions  just 
above  referred  to :  a  very  few  observations  on  these 
ob^tions,  chiefly  drawn  firom  this  great  political 
Mght,  can  find  room  for  insertion  in  the  present  work. 

Tlie  Earl  of  Lauderdale  in  his  ^*  Inquiry  into  the 
nature  and  origin  of  public  wealth,  and  into  the  means 
and  causes  of  its  increase,^'  published  in  1804,  asserts, 
that  the  very  principle  of  the  sinking  funds  is  false; 
and  ridicules  the  whole  project  of  paying  off  th« 
British  national  debt  as  chimerical.  His  lordship 
days  that  when  the  stock^holder  receives  his  capital 
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from  the  British  government  who  buy  up  his  stock 
with  the  proceeds  of  their  sinking  funds,  he  uaust  in^ 
vest  it  again  somewhere,  for  the  purpose  of  producing 
an  income;  or  he  must  spend  the  capital  and  ruin 
himself.  The  very  lai^e  Bums  thus  repaid  would  in* 
creoLse  the  circulating  capital  so  much  as  to  render  it 
impossible  to  find  new  channels  of  employment  for 
all  the  capital  thus  released.  The  public  crecUtor 
not  having  the  means  of  investing  the  money  which 
he  thus  receives  from  thegovernmmit  in  payment  for 
his  funded  stock,  so  as  to  produce  an  income;  and 
not  choosing  to  spend  the  capital,  the  dem^uid  for 
commodities  to  the  extent  of  the  sum  paid  off  must 
cease;  whence  before  the  sinking  fund  can  redeem 
£  100,000,000  of  debt,  ^300,000,000  of  the  rcaZ 
wealth  of  the  country  must  heextingtdsfied. 
.  But  1^/,  The  /act  is  directly  against  Lord  Lau- 
derdale's position,  that  paying  off  the  national  debt 
so  floods  Britain  with  a  W9]p/i«$-capital  as  in  a  great 
measure  to  extinguish  the .  national  wealth  by  con- 
stantly throwing  a  large  portion  of  the  capital  of  the 
community  out  of  employment  For  although 
£  200,000,000  of  tiie  debt*capital  have  been  actually 
redeemed;  yet  the  capital  thus  let  loose  or  created^ 
as  Lord  Lauderdale  calls  it;  but  which  in  reality  is 
only  transferred  or  shifted  from  one  portion  of  the 
community  to  another,  has  not  so  overflowed  the 
country  as  to  find  no  channel  of  employment.  For 
the  price  of  the  British  stocks  has  not  risen  very  high 
in  consequence  of  these  lai^e  purchases  of  debt- 
capital  by  the  government.  An  event  which  mus^ 
inevitably  have  taken  place,  if  the  capital  redeemed 
could  find  no  channel  of  employment;  because  then 
the  private  capitalists,  not  being  able  to  raise  any  in- 
come upon  their  capital,  would  incessantly  bid 
against  the  government  for  the  purchase  of  funded 
stock;  and  thus  the  mutual  competition  of  the  govern- 
ment and  of  wealthy  individuals  would  force  up  the 
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price  of  stocks  to  such  a  height  as  to  raider  the  ope* 
r^Aoa  of  the  sinking  funds  utterly  weak  end  insigni- 
ficant; wh»eas  now  their  operation  is  very  rapid  and 
poweifuL 

2<%,  The  redemption  of  the  national  debt  by  the 
sinkii^  fiind  cannot  possibly  flood  Britain  with  a  re- 
dundant capitaL  The  British  gOTemment  has  no 
private  purse ;  no  other  means  of  obtaining  money 
than  by  collecting  it  from  the  public  in  the  form  of 
taxes;  wh^dce  all  the  capital  which  it  pays  to  the  pub- 
lic creditors  for  their  respective  shares  of  funded 
stock  is  only  a  transfer  oi  so  much  capital  from  the 
community  at  large,  amongst  whom  it  lay  floating 
until  the  government  gathered  it  unto  itself  by  taxa- 
tion, to  certain  individuals,  late  stock-holders,  who 
may  either  send  it  into  the  same  channels  of  employ- 
ment, which  it  occupied  before  it  was  embodied  into 
taxes;  or  may  use  it  in  some  other  occupations 
which  are  laid  open  by  the  very  circumstance  oisuh- 
iraeting  so  much  capital  from  the  public  in  the  shape 
of  taxes.  This  process  must  take  place  until  all  the 
channels  o£  British  trade,  agriculture,  and  manufac- 
tures; domestic,  colonial,  and  foreign,  are  absolutely 
full  of  as  much  capital  or  stock  as  they  can  receive; 
which  is  not  yet  the  case.  The  redemption  of  the 
national  debt  then  cannot  overflow  Britain  with  use- 
less capital,  since  aU  the  capital  which  is  paid  ofi*by 
the  sinking  fund,  must  have  previously  existed  in  the 
form  of  revenue.  The  state  must  have  received  it  in 
taxes  upon  individuals  who  had  produced  it  bx^ profit 
upon  their  stock  of  industry  or  money.  The  whole 
income  of  the  sinking  funds;  namely,  the  annual  ap- 
propriation of  £  1,200,000  for  the  old  sinking  fund 
of  1786;  the  annual  appropriation  oi  £  \  sterling 
per  annum  for  every  £  100  of  debt-capital  creat^ 
by  loans  raised  since  the  1st  of  Feb.  1793,  for  the 
new  sinking  fund  of  17^2 ;  and  the  stock  transferred 
ta  the  commissioners  for  the  purchase  of  li/e-atinui^ 
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Ices  by  48th  Geo.  3d;  togethffsr  witfi  the  wterert  of 
sdl  the  debt-capital  which  these  sinking  fHiids  con^ 
jointly  redeem  ;  is  raised  in  the  shape  of  laar^i. from 
the  community^  and  is  applied  to  the  purchase  gS 
funded  stock  from  the  individual  public  creditofB. 

The  capital  therefore  arising  from  the  purchase  oi 
individual  stock  by  the  proceeds  of  the  sudkiiig  fond 
is  not  *'  let  loose  or  created;''  as  feu*  as  tiie  public  ia 
eoncarned,  it  is  only  tran^mred  fnm  one  hand  to 
another;  it  would  actually  have  existed  ki  tlie  eom^ 
munity  although  it  had  nevier  passed  tiifough  the 
hands  of  the  goyermnait ;  and  purl  of  it  has  been  ne^ 
cessarily  expended  as  renemte  by  the  maaagen  of  the 
public  funds,  which  would  have  remained  in  the 
hands  from  which  it  was  drawn  by  taxation,  had  no 
impost  been  levied.  In  a  word,  the  whtde  opeeatiaa 
is  simply  this: — ^a  given  quantity  of  capital  is  dtawn 
from  the  nation  at  large  in  the  form  of  taxes;  and 
this  same  capital  is  retomed  by  the  government  to 
the  nation  in  the  shape  of  purchase  of  funded  stock. 
And  the  whole  effect  of  this  transfer  o{  the  same^  etqm^ 
tal  is ;  that  first,  the  goverment  draws  it  from  a  latrffe 
number  of  hands  spread  ov^  the  conmumity;  and 
secondly,  that  government  returns  it  into  thehands  of 
a  few  individuals,  who  sell  their  respective  shares  of 
the  public  stock. 

Sdly,  The  real  operation  of  the  sinkii^  funds  is 
with  a  pace  gradually  accelerated  to  wear  down  the 
capital  of  the  nation^  debt,  and  scarcefy  h^hsenm^ 
the  price  of  stocks,  to  transfer  the  property  of  iadi* 
vidual  public  creditors  in  the  funds  to  the  govern* 
ment.  This  transfer  is  made  in  small  poptiooa  at 
different  times,  so  that  the  lowest  fund,  or  tiie  fimd 
which  is  lowest  in  proportion  to  its  profits  ms^  al« 
ways  be  diosen.  During  a  long  war  a  laige  portiem 
of  the  debt  may  be  purchased  by  the  commissioners 
at  a  lower  rate  than  that  at  which  it  is  funded; 
whence,  while  the  nation  is  bcmowing  at  a  disadvaa*- 
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tage,  it  is  in  the  same  degree  reaping  a  benefit  by  dis- 
charging former  incumbrances  at  an  advantage.  Af- 
ter the  greater  portion  of  the  funded  stock  has  been 
purchased  by  the  government,  the  remainder  will  in- 
deed rise  higher  than  it  vrould  have  done,  if  the  same 
stock  had  continued  in  the  hands  of  individual  pub- 
lic creditors  who  often  brought  it  into  the  market. 
But  the  change  is  so  slow  that  a  numbel*  of  channels 
now  empty  must  be  filled  before  the  difficulty  of 
finding  employment  for  capital  shall  occasion  a  glut 
in  the  stock-market.  The  sinking  funds  gradually 
displace  a  part  of  the  capital  no\lir  vested  in  the  na^^ 
tional  loans ;  and  restore  it  to  the  agriculture,  com- 
merce, and  manufactures  of  the  country,  while  the 
stock-holders,  who  follow  no  business  and  are  anxious 
for  the  best  security,  being  the  last  to  sell  out  will 
receive  the  highest  price;  that  is  to  say,  the  par  of 
all  the  respective  stocks,  at  which  price  the  govern- 
ment is  entitled  to  pay  ofif  all  the  remaining  public 
creditors,  whenever  the  proceeds  of  the  sinking 
funds  shall  enable  it  to  take  such  a  step.  The  debt 
will  thus  be  redeemed  with  as  little  loss  as  possible, 
and  when  during  a  season  of  peace  the  revenue  of  the 
sinking  funds  shall  be  so  great  as  to  render  the 
completion  of  the  transfer  certain,  the  government 
may  begin  to  lighten  the  national  burdens  by  the 
remission  of  taxes,  so  that  neither  the  taxes  required 
to  maintain  the  process  of  liquidation  shall  b^ 
all  at  once  repealed,  nor  the  increased  rapidity  of  the 
process  of  liquidation  shall  occasion  towards  its  con- 
elusion  too  sudden  a  shifting  of  the  remaining  stock. 
To  redeem  the  whole  national  debt  of  Great-Brit* 
ain,  a  revenue  of  thirteen  millions  sterling,  being  the 
income  of  the  sinking  funds  forthe  year  1810,  is  year- 
ly set  apart  with  its  own  accumulations;  and  beii^ 
raised  on  the  income  of  the  people  by  means  of  taxeft 
which,  except  the  legacy-duty  and  a  few  stamp-taxes, 
never  can  be  shifted  upon  capital,  is  equally  distributed 
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over  the  different  kinds  of  profit,  on  rent,  stock  and 
labors  which  constitute  the  whole  national  revenue; 
The  transfer  of  this  sum  to  the  sinking  fUnds  sets  free 
a  stock  equal  to  the  sum  drawn  from  the  people, 
after  deducting  the  expenses  of  management.  This 
stock  will  be  employed  in  the  cultivation,  manufac- 
tures, and  commerce  of  the  country ;  and  so  for  from 
being  afraid  iest  thesmking  funds  should  pay  the  na- 
tional debt  too  slowbfy  a  prudent  statesman  in  time 
oi peace  would  rather  incline  to  check  the  velocity  of 
so  powerful  an  engine;  lest  it  should  acquire  a  mo- 
mentum fatal  to  the  stability  of  commerce*  Our 
alarm  however  may  be  diminished  by  reflecting  upon 
the  gradual  increase  of  action  in  the  sinking  funds ; 
upon  its  being  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  gov- 
ernment; and  more  particularly  upon  its  never  bteing 
able  to  set  free  at  once,  more  than  the  interest  of  the 
original  incumbrances.  The  income  of  the  sinking 
fund  cau  never  exceed  the  net  amount  of  the  taxes ; 
and  during  the  last  year  of  its  operation  when  it  has 
reached  its  maximum,  it  sets  free  exactly  that  amount 
of  stock  and  no  more.  If  instead  of  being  raised  in 
taxes,  this  money  had  remained  in  the  pockets  of  the 
people,  together  with  the  expenses  of  collection  and 
management,  it  would  have  found  employment  as  easi- 
ly as  the  other  accumulations  of  profits,  wages,  and 
rents.  In  like  manner,  had  the  whole  revenue  of  the 
funds  from  the  beginnii^  remained  in  thepossession  of 
the  nation,areal  capital  would  have  been  accumulated, 
much  greater  than  the  whole  debt,  which  would  have 
found  an  easy  vent  in  the  augmentation  of  commerce, 
the  extension  of  manufactures,  and  the  improvement 
of  agriculture,  both  domestic  and  colonial. 

Nevertheless,  say  the  enemiesof  the  funding  sys- 
tem,it  is  unjust  to  huTdenposterity  with  a  load  of  debt 
But  strictly  speaking,  anation  has  no  posterity.  It  is  a 
gtesiiunitfrom  the  beginningto  the  endof  its  career: 
and  therefore,  although  individuals  shift  and  continu- 
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ally  succeed  each  other  from  age  to  age  and  from  gene- 
ration to  generation,  yet  the  great  interests  oithe  nations 
always  remain  the  same ;  they  are  always  one.and  in- 
divisible. It  is  equally  the  interest  of  those  individuals 
of  anation  who  shallcomeinto  existence  fifty  or  a  hun- 
dred years  hence,  that  large  sums  of  money  should  funa 
be  spent  in  securing  the  national  honor  or  the  national 
safety,  and  in  promoting  the  national  prosperity  and 
the  national  aggrandizement,  as  it  is  the  interest  of 
the  now-existing  individuals  of  that  nation.    For  if  it 
be  necessary  that  such  sums  be  expended,  either  to 
repel  the  aggressions  of  a  foreign  foe  or  to  prevent 
the  too  great  accumulation  of  power  in  a  foreign 
country,  it  is  evident  that  without  this  present  expen- 
diture the  individuals  who  are  to  live  fifty  or  a  hun- 
dred years  hence,  instead  of  standing  high  in  the  scaje 
of  national  elevation  and  character,  will  be  born  ^to 
no  other  inheritance  than  that  of  the  most.huinilia^ 
ting  bondage  to  a  stranger-tyrant  and  his  minions. 
If  then  it  be  equally  for  the  benefit  of  posterity  as  of 
the  existing  generation  that  large  portions  of  capital 
be  now  expended,  it  is  just  and  right  th^t  posterity 
should  also  bear  its  share  of  the  burdens  occasioned 
by  such  an  expenditure.     And  it  is  surely  more 
wise  to  spread  a  given  burden  of  debt  over  a  space  of 
one  hundred  years,  and  over  a  population  of  one  hun- 
dred millions,  than  to  confine  the  pressure  of  its 
weight  to  twenty  years  and  to  twenty  millions  of  peo- 
ple; taking  the  existing  population  of- a  given  coun- 
try to  be  twenty  millions,  and  the  time  allotted  for 
each  succeeding  generation  of  men  to  be  twenty 
years.     For  the  annual  surplus  produce  of  the  land 
and  labor  of  every  community,  the  fund  which  is 
yearly  added  to  the  capital,  and  destined  to  increase 
the  income  of  the  people,  is  the  fund  fit)m  which  all 
taxes  ought  to  be  taken.     And  as  this  fund  cannot  be 
mddenly  augmented  in  proportion  to  the  public  de- 
mands upon  extraordinary  occasions;  the  system  of 
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borrowing,  thatis,  the  funding  system,  has  been  inven- 
ted ;  and  this  system,  when  kept  within  proper  bounds 
and  combined  with  the  establishment  of  a  sinking 
fund,  equalizes  the  burdens  of  the  state  among  the 
different  successions  of  men  for  all  of  whose  benefit 
they  are  imposed ;  and  defers  the  actual  levyingof  the 
supplies  until  the  national  stock  or  capital  shall  ^lave 
accumulated  to  the  requisite  point. 

Doctor  Smith,  in  his  "  Wealth  of  iVii/iow^," repro- 
bates the  funding  system  as  needlessly  annihilating  na- 
tional capital  without  reproducing  any  equivalent  for 
its  loss.  The  objection  is  founded  on  this  great  writers 
division  of  the  people  of  every  community  into  two 
classesoflaborers,  theproductiveBnd  theunproductive. 
He  allows  no  one  to  be  a  productive  laborer  unless 
he  reproduces  the  capital  which  he  employs  in  any  giv- 
en operation,  together  with  the  gradual  accumulation 
of  profit^  or  revenue,  arising  from  the  employment 
of  that  capital*    This  definition  of  productive  labor 
manifestedly  confines  the  application  of  the  term  to 
merchants,  to  manufacturers  and  to  farmers ;  since 
they  alone  reproduce  the  capital  which  they  employ  in 
their  respective  occupations,  together  with  a  profit 
upon  it.    ^//o/A€r  classes  of  the  community  are  con- 
sidered as  unproductive  laborers.   If  this  definition  be 
correct,  no  doubt  all  the  capital  which  is  borrowed  by 
a  government  and  which  constitutes  the  national  debt 
of  any  given  country,  never  reproduces  itself  together 
with  a  profit  during  the  course  of  its  employments  or 
expenditure.     For  the  money  which  is  consumed  in 
paying  the  army  and  navy,  the  civil  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal officers  of  government,  and  all  the  various  expen- 
ses incident  to  a  nation,  offers  no  more  return  in  the 
actual  profits  of  stock  than  does  the  capital  which  a 
man  consumes  in  eating  and  drinking  and  wearing 
apparel.      In  all  these  cases  the  capital  employed 
is  consumed,  worn  out,  annihilated ;  producing  no 
return  of  interest  or  revenue.    In  this  very  limited 
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sense  of  the  term  the  capital  of  every  public  debt 
may  be  said  to  be  annihilated ;  that  is  to  say,  it  does 
not  reproduce  itself  with  a  profit  in  the  form  of  revenue 
or  interest,  as  it  would  do  if  employed  in  the  occu- 
pations of  agriculture,  manu&ctures,  or  commerce. 

But  it  does  not  therefore  follow  that  all  the  debt- 
capital  of  a  nation  is  iieec^e^/^  annihilated  without  re- 
producing any  equivalent;  although  Doctor  l^mith 
actually  ranks  it  in  the  ^911^  class  with  the  property 
consumed  by  fire  and  the  labor  destroyed  by  pesti- 
lence. For  ihe  public  debts  of  a  country  are  always 
contracted  and  its  wars  entered  into  for  some  purpose 
eitherof  security  or  aggrandizement,  and  stock  Mus 
employed  must  have  produced  an  equivalent;  which 
cannot  be  asserted  of  property  or  population  abso- 
lately  destroyed.  This  equivalent  is  all  the  success 
gained  by  foreign  warfare  and  foreign  policy  ;  the  se- 
curity and  aggrandizement  of  the  state;  and  the 
power  of  carrying  on  that  commerce  without 
which  there  would  be  neither  exports  nor  imports  to 
calculate  and  compare.  This  equivalent  may  have 
been  greater  or  less;  that  is  to  say,  the  money  spent 
for  usefiil  purposes  may  have  been  applied  with  more 
or  less  prudence  and  frugality.  Those  purposes  too 
may  have  been  more  or  less  useful ;  and  a  certain 
degree  of  waste  and  extravagance  always  attends  the 
operations  of  funding  and  of  war.  But  this  is  only 
an  additiofi  to  the  necessary  price  at  which  the  bene- 
fits in  view  must  be  bought.  So  the  food  of  a  coun- 
try may  be  used  with  different  degrees  of  economy ; 
and  the  necessity  of  eating  supplied  at  more  or  less 
cost.  As  long  as  wars  exist,  it  is  absurd  to  denomi- 
nate those  expenses  unproductive  which  are  incurred 
by  defending  a  country,  or  in  preventing  an  invasion 
by  a  judicious  attack  of  an  enemy,  or  in  avoiding  the 
necessity  of  a  war  by  a  prudent  system  of  foreign  po- 
licy. And  he  who  holds  the  labor  of  soldiers,  and 
sailors,  and  diplomatic  agents,  to  be  unproductive, 
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commite  the  same  error  a9  by  maintaining  the  labor 
of  the  hedger  to  be  unproductive  because  he  only 
protects  and  does  not  rear  the  crop.  Atl  these  kinds 
of  labor  and  employment  of  stock  are  parts  of  the 
same  system ;  and  alt  are  equaUy  productive  of  national 
wealth.  Yet  Dr.  Smith  gravely  remarks  how  mucA 
richer  England  would  now  be  if  she  had  never  waged 
any  wars.  With  equal  justice  we  might  calculate 
how  many  more  coats,  waistcoats,  jfnd  breeches,  we 
should  now  have  if  we  had  always  gone  fiaked. 

One  of  the  first  effects  of  accumulated  national 
capital  is  the  division  of  labor;  and  taxation  is  intro- 
duced, by  which  money  or  revenue  is  raised  to  meet 
the  ordinary,  and  still  more  the  extraordinary  ex-» 
penses  of  the  state.  By  degrees  wars  become  more 
expensive,  in  the  same  manner  as  all  other  articles  of 
expenditure  public  and  private  increase  in  costliness ; 
as  subsistence,  luxuries,  education,  government, 
judicatures,  embassies,  &c.  &c.  and  the  ordinary  re- 
venue of  the  state  becomes  less  and  less  ade(q^uate  to 
defray  the  extraordinary  expenses  sudden/y  occa- 
tsioned  by  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities.  Thus  a 
nation  which  expends  A' 10,000,000  a  year  in  its  go- 
vernment arid  public  works  during  peace^  will  be 
forced  at  once  to  spend  perhaps  <£30,^00,GOO  in  a 
single  year  of  war.  This  sudden  augmentation  of 
expense  can  be  provided  for  only  by  saving  so  much 
out  of  the  ordinary  articles  of  expenditure,  or  by 
levying  three  times  the  ordinary  taxes;  or  by 
borrowing  money  to  the  amount  of  the  additional 
sums  required. 

If  any  great  saving  out  of  the  ordinary  expenses 
of  the  community  were  practicable  it  would  be  high- 
ly impolitic ;  it  would  instantly  diminish  the  revenue 
of  the  nation  and  of  the  government,  and  injure  the 
wealth  as  well  as  the  happiness  of  the  country  for 
many  succeeding  generations.  For  by  diminishing' 
ihe  ordinary  expenses  of  a  nation  we  lessen   the 
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demand  for  and  consequently  the  quantity  of  pro* 
ductive  industry  in  all  its  branches,  which  would 
also  lessen  the  annual  accumulation  of  national  capi-* 
tal,  from  whose  incoirie  alone  the  public  revenue  can 
be  etfectually  and  permanently  drawn.  For  in* 
stance,  say  a  whole  nation  consumes  less  food,  less 
clothing,  less  of  the  conveniences  and  comforts  of  life 
than  it  has  hitherto  done  ;  the  inevitable  effect  must 
be  that  less  land  would  be  cultivated,  as  less  would 
be  sufficient  to  supply  the  diminished  demand  for 
food ;  thus  would  agriculture  be  discouraged ; — ^less 
manufacturing  industry  would  also  be  put  in  mo* 
tipo,  because  less  would  be  wanted  to  furnish 
the  diminished  demand  for  clothing ;  thus  would 
mmiyhctures  languish  and  decay ; — less  commercial 
enterprise  would  also  be  afloat,  since  less  would  be 
needed  to  supply  the  contracted  demands  of  a  nar- 
rower market  for  its  commodities;  thus  would 
trade  be  curtailed  in  its  operations.  But  when  a  na- 
tion once  becomes  retrograde  in  its  three  great 
branches  of  productive  industry,  agriculture,  manu- 
factures, and  commerce,  it  hastens  forward  to  de- 
struction ;  the  soui'ces  of  public  revenue  are  dried  up ; 
the  population  diminishes;  the  government  loses  its 
energy;  the  spirit  of  the  people  evaporates  into  indo- 
lence and  weakness;  and  the  whole  community  si- 
lently and  without  resistance  sinks  into  the  arms  of 
a  foreign  foe  or  of  domestic  despotism.  The  late 
and  present  condition  of  Holland  is  a  striking  illus- 
tration of  these  melancholy  truths. 

The  only  question  then  is  between  the  compara- 
tive merits  of  the  other  two  systems  of  finance,  name- 
ly, a  taxation  which  shall  raise  the  supplies  within 
the  year,  or  a  contract  which  shall  procure  the  ex- 
traordinary sums  by  loan^  which  of  these  is  the  sa« 
fest,  the  easiest,  and  the  most  consonant  to  the  natu^ 
ral  order  of  developing  the  circumstances  and  th<? 
strength  of  a  nation? 
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The  expenses  of  every  individual  are  proportioned 
to  the  ordinary  state  of  society  in  which  he  lives.  He 
squares  his  enjoyments  by  his  common  rate  of  gain, 
Itnd  by  the  common  amount  of  the  contributions 
which  he  must  pay  to,the  public  service.  The  bulk 
of  the  community,  the  middle  orders,  on  whom  the 
chief  weight  of  all  taxes  must  ultimately  fall,  are  pe- 
culiarly unable  to  increase  their  contributions  on  any 
sudden  emergency.  He  who  could  hardly  pay  <£oO 
last  year  would  have  nothing  to  live  upon  if  tlie  go- 
vernment were  to  take  from  him  <£l50  or  200  this 
year.  He  must  either  leave  the  country,  hide  his 
property^  encroach  on  his  capital,  or  run  in  debt. 
If  he  encroach  on  his  capital,  he  is  less  able  to  pay 
taxes  next  year  even  to  the  ordinary  amount ;  and  no 
prudent  government  would  encourage  a  scheme 
which  would  make  all  the  individuals  in  the  commu- 
nity run  in  debt  on  their  own  separate  accounts,  ad- 
mitting that  they  could  all  give  such  security  as  would 
induce  money-holders  to  trust  them.  Besides,  what 
becomes  of  the  large  class  of  annuitants  in  every  coun- 
try; laborers  of  every  sort  who  have  little  or  no  stock 
or  capital  on  which  to  encroach,  and  can  give  little 
or  no  security  to  the  lenders ;  and  traders  on  com- 
mission whose  gains  are  so  little  proportioned  to 
their  capitals,  but  whose  contributions  ought  to  bear 
some  proportion  to  their  gains  ? 

The  proper  fund  of  all  taxation  is  not  the  general 
capital  of  the  community,  and  consequently  not  that 
part  of  the  revenue  which  is  necessary  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  proprietor  and  his  capital,  and  which  if 
touched  must  ultimately  throw  the  burden  on  the 
capital.  The  only  fund  from  which  taxes  can  be 
safely  drawn  is  the  revenue  reserved  for  consumption; 
and  the  question  is, — How  shall  this  be  effected  so 
as  to  increase  at  will  the  public  revenue  without  in- 
jury to  the  wealth  of  the  nation,  or  injustice  to  indi- 
viduals? 


"t^  immedkte  efl^t<tf  every  war,  civil  orextei^ 
niil,  and  in  a  less  degree  of  all  other  emei^ocies 
which  happen  to  a  nation,  \^  to  obstruct  the  ordinary 
employment  of  capital;  to  throne  a^tiantity  of  stt)ck 
which  was  formerly  profitably  invested  out  of  its 
place;  and  to  prevent  the  new  accumulations  of  stock 
from  finding  new  channels  of  employment.  A  great 
mass  of  capital  is  thus  c6llected  in  the  hands  both 
of  the  mercantile  and  manufacturing  part  of  the 
commnntty,  shifting  and  floating  about,  ready  for  any 
speculation  or  profitable  use;  This  part  of  the  na- 
tional stock  naturally  seeks  the  service  of  the  public; 
it  can  be  employed  ii4  no  other  way,  and  should  be 
usdd  by  the  state.  The  owners  are  always  willing 
to  give  the  use  of  it  to  government  for  a  certain  pre- 
mium, and  when  the  crisis  which  occasions  the  ex- 
traordinary expenditure  is  past,  they  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  re^investing  their  capital  in  trade ;  partly  as 
it  may  be  gradually  paid  back  to  them  by  the  state, 
and  partly  as  they  may  transfer  their  securities  to  a 
class  of  pmprietors  always  increasing  in  every  weal- 
thy country,  namely,  the  manied  mteresty  who  are 
constantly  drawing  together  floating  capital  by  pro- 
fitable speculations  and  have  nO  means  of  employing  it 
except  in  loans.  Tlie  govertiment  is  the  best  credi- 
tor for  all  these  pCTSohs,  at  least  in  ordinary  cases  its 
security  is  the  most  tempting  and  the  most  transfer- 
able; so  that  upon  any  sudden  call  for  the  stock,  they 
can  transfer  the  security,  and  use  their  capital. 
Hence  the  pnAHc  funds  afford  a  sort  of  entrepot  for 
capital ;  a  deposit  where  it  is  naturally  collected  in 
an  usefiil  employment,  (inasmuch  as  wars  are  neces- 
sary evils)  ready  at  the  same  time  for  other  services, 
and  capable  oif  being  transferred  in  a  moment  to  fill 
those  blanks  which  accident  may  occasion.  The 
natural  order  of  things  prescribes  this  arrangement : 
it  is  the  mode  of  raising  large  sums  lemt  noxious  td  the 
state,  and  it  throws  the  expenses  of  the  emergency 
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entirely  upon  the  surphis  revenue  of  the  commttnity^ 
Jirsty  by  the  yeariy  interest  paid  for  the  use  of  the 
money  borrowed;  and  seconSy^  by  the  prpvision^  for 
gradual  payment,  which  a  wise  nation  will  always 
make  part  of  its  funding  system^ 

The  wants  of  the  state,  whatever  be  their  extent, 
must  be  fully  supplied;  and  as  this  can  only  be  done 
by  contributions  levied  on  the  internal  resources  of 
the  country,  the  skill  of  the  financier  must  be  dis- 
played, not  in  really  lightening  a  load  which  mmt  be 
bome,  but  in  rendering  it  more  tolerable  by  a  more 
equal  distribution  of  its  pressure.  This  must  be  done 
either  by  borrowing  money  or  by  paying  debt;  that 
is  to  say,  either  relieving  the  existing  generation  by 
drawing  on  the  more  ample  resources  of  a  future  age; 
or  relieving  posterity  at  the  expense  of  the  existing 
generation*  If  the  expenditure  of  a  state  be  at  any 
time  increased  much  beyond  its  usual  rate,  from  tbe 
frequent  occurrence  of  war,  or  fi'om  any  other  un- 
foreseen emergency,  it  would  be  unjust  to  load  (me 
generation  beyond  its  strength,  and  entirely  to  relieve 
posterity  from  burdens^mposed  as  much  for  their  be- 
nefit and  security  as  for  the  welfare  of  their  fore*fa- 
thers.  It  would  also  be  inexpedient;  because  the 
weight  which,  if  laid  all  at  once,  would  crush  the 
prosperity  of  a  country,  may  be  so  divided  and  light- 
ened by  being  gradually  increased,  as  to  allow  ite 
growing  resources  fi-eely  to  expand ;  and  the  fund 
from  which  future  exertions  must  be  made  to  be  pro- 
portionally enlarged,  so  as  to  sustain  with  ease  the 
pressure  of  even  heavier  demands. 

It  is  the  great  and  distinguishing  excellence  of  the 
funding  system^  that  it  enables  the  statesman  to  levy 
contributions  on  future  ages;  and  thus  furnishes  hina 
with  resources  for  the  execution  of  great  designs. 
And  by  instituting  at  the  period  when  the  debt  is 
first  contracted  a  process  for  its  final  redemption,  al- 
though he  freely  anticipates  the  resources  of  poste- 
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rity,  he  provides  at  the  same  time  the  certain  means 
of  their  fiiture  relief.  The  object  of  the  funding  sys- 
tem, is  to  lighten  the  burden  qf^  heavy  expenditure 
by  extending  it  over  several  generations;  while  the 
system  of  sinking  funds  fixes  a  period  for  the  dis- 
charge of  these  incumbrances;  and  thus  prevents  any 
one  generation  from  being  overwhelmed  by  the  con- 
soli^ted  debt  of  ages.  By  invariably  combining  the 
expedient  of  borrowing  with  the  practice  of  estab- 
lishing a  sinking  fund  for  the  redemption  of  the  debtj 
the  extremes  of  two  opposite  systems  are  tempered 
and  balanced;  we  are  enabled  to  avoid  the  inconve- 
niences peculiar  to  each,  and  to  avail  ourselves  of  all 
their  advantages  without  incurring  any  of  their  evils. 
That  1^  funding  system  does  not  weaken  the  go- 
vernment which  resorts  to  it,  may  be  easily  shewn. 
The^ery  pressure  of  necessity,  and  the  burden  of  tax- 
ation incident  to  the  funding  system,  stimulates  the 
industry  of  a  people  to  a  greater  and  a  more  constant 
degree  of  exertion  than  where  no  such  pressure  ex* 
ists.  A  far  greater  quantity  of  labor  is  produced  by 
a  given  number  of  people  in  Britain  under  the  stimu- 
lus of  taxation,  than  is  produced  by  the  same  num- 
ber of  people  similarly  employed  in  any  other  coun- 
try under  the  cope  of  heaven.  It  is  admitted  by  Mr. 
Hume,  in  his  ''  Sssay  on  Taxation,^'  that  where  taxes 
are  laid  on  judiciously,  the  poor  increase  their  in- 
dustry, perform  more  work,  and  live  better  than  be- 
fore; become  more  laborious  and  more  opulent  than 
others  who  enjoy  the  greatest  physical  advantages  of 
soil  and  climate.  Mr.  Burke  says  emphatically  that 
''  the  moment  a  man  is  exempted  from  the  mainte^ 
nance  of  the  community,  he  is  in  a  sort  separated  from 
it,  he  loses  the  place  of  a  citizen.''  See  M.  Garnier's 
**  Fiew  of  the  doctrine  of  Smith  compared  with  that  of 
the  French  Economists,''  for  ample  proofs  of  the  mode 
in  which  indirect  taxation  quickens  and  increases 
the  industry  of  a  people. 
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It  is  well  known,  that  when  the  wages  of  journeys 
men  manufacturers  are  very  high,  much  ks9  woric 
upon  the  whole  is  dpne  by  them,  than  when  tJh^r 
wages  are  moderately  low.  It  is  common  in  snch 
cases  for  the  m^  to  wwk  three  days  in  the  week 
and  to  be  idle  the  other  four.  That  is  to  say,  tbey 
work  so  many  days  in  the  week  as  will  enable  tiieixr 
barely  to  live  throughout  the  whole;  and  are  idle  all 
the  rest  of  the  time.  The  consequence  is,  that  they 
squander  in  the  ale-house  on  their  idle  days  what 
they  had  earned  during  their  days  of  labor:  they  be- 
come dissolute  th^mselyes,  and  their  families  starve^ 
or  are  burdensome  to  the  parish.  Whereas  when 
wages  are  moderate,  they  work  regularly  throughout 
the  week,  maintain  themselves  and  their  £gitmilies  de- 
cently, and  gradually  rise  in  the  world.  But  if  the 
pressure  of  necessity  excites  the  individuals  of  a 
community  to  greater  and  more  constant  exertions 
of  labor,  the  annual  accumulations  of  national  stock 
will  be  greater  also;  since  the  collective  we^th  of 
the  public  must  be  acquired  by  the  fn'oductive  in- 
dustry of  individuals.  The  annual  accumulations  g£ 
national  stock  or  capital  would  be  greats  in  proper^ 
Hon  than  the  taxes.  For  since  taxation  as  here  qua* 
lified  must  be  in  a  moderate  proportion  to  a  man  s 
clear  gain,  if  the  doubling  of  a  tax  doubles  his  indus- 
try and  its  produce,  he  must  grow  richer.  For  m- 
stance,  if  he  pays  £2  upon  a  revenue  of  ^^40,  his  own 
share  is  c£38;  but  if  he  works  only  half  bis  time  to 
gain  these  <£40,  and  the  doubling  of  hfe  tax  frightens 
him  into  r^ular  labor,  he  earns  ,£80  in  the  same 
time  that  he  used  to  eaxn  jC4Q;  then  double  his  tax, 
that  is,  deduct  £4  from  his  revenue  of  £80,  and  be 
has  ^76,  instead  of  ^38^  for  his  own  shaa-e;  leaving 
the  labored  a  clear  profit  of  ^100  per  cent.  And  if 
the  national  wealth  be  augmented,  the  strength  of 
the  government,  which  has^e  disposal  of  that  wealth, 
and  annually  draws  to  itself  a  portion  odf  it  in  the 
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fonn  of  tax^)  must  be  also  iacreased,  in  so  far  as  it 
has  a  wider  field  of  influeuce  and  power  over  wbicli 
to  exert  its  control.  Other  things  being  equal;  that 
is  to  say,  the  extent  and  compactness  of  territory^ 
the  fa'tiUty  and  culture  of  the  soil,  the  amount  of 
population,  the  industry,  enterprise,  courage,  virtue, 
and  intelligence  of  the  people  being  equals  that  go- 
verament  is  the  strongest  which  has  the  command  of 
the  greatest  wealth;  a  rick  being  always  more  pow- 
erful than  ?Lpoor  nation;  if  the  other  circumstancea 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  two  countries  be  the  same 
or  nearly  so.  Britain,  by  her  immense  wealth,  ba^ 
extended  her  power  far  beycmd  what  the  mere  cir- 
cumstances physical  and  moral  of  her  condition, 
without  that  wealth,  could  have  enabled  her  to  do. 

The  funding  system  also  most  materially  invigo^ 
rates  government  by  attaching  to  its  support  a  vast 
number  of  indivkluals  by  the  strongest  of  all  humaii 
ties;  namely,  self-interest.  For  the  stock-lM^ders^ 
whether  to  a  large  or  to  a  small  amount,  feel  it  their 
interest  in  evary  extraordinary  emergency  to  rally 
round  that  government,  whose  fall  would  destroy 
their  property.  And  where  a  debt  is  very  large,  thia 
stockholders  and  their  immediate  dependants  ara 
very  numerous,  and  being  spread  over  every  part  e£ 
the  community,  ccmstitute  a  very  powerful  guarantee 
for  the  stability  of  government.  And  accordingly, 
during  the  war  which  began  in  1793  and  ended  in 
1802,  when  the  efforts  of  jacobinism,  foreign  and  do- 
mestic, were,  all  directed  with  the  most  deadly  aim> 
by  violence  and  fraud,  to  overthrow  the  British  go- 
vernment, the  stockholders  immediately  took  the 
alarm,  and  hastened  to  the  defence  of  their  king  and 
conatitution. 

Three  great  national  evils  are  to  be  apprehended 
from  the  entire  liquidation  of  the  British  public 
debts. 

1st.  It  will  very  considerably  reduce  the  influmea 
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of  the  crown,  by  the  gradual  but  at  length  total  re- 
duction of  the  immense  patronage  which  his  Britan- 
nic Majesty  now  possesses  in  the  appointment  of 
all  the  officers  and  servants  employed  in  the  collec- 
tion of  taxes  and  the  management  of  the  monies  re- 
lating to  the  national  debt  And  the  contemplation 
of  the  horrible  events,  which  for  these  last  twenty 
years  have  been  covering  the  fairest  portions  of  Eu- 
rope with  desolation,  does  by  no  means  reconcile  a 
Erudent  mind  to  the  adoption  of  any  measure  which 
as  the  least  tendency  to  curtail  the  power  of  the 
British  Executive. 

2€%.  The  entire  liquidation  of  the  national  debt 
will  weaken  the  government  of  Britain,  by  taking 
mway  that  (common  liond  of  union  which  now  exists 
between  itself  and  the  public  creditors,  A  farmer, 
a  merchant,  or  a  manufacturer,  is  naturally  less  at- 
tached to  and  feels  himself  less  dependant  upon  the 
government,  than  a  stockholder,  whose  interest  is  iden- 
tiiied  with  that  of  the  state.  And  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  demonstrate  that  no  government  can  be 
strong  for  any  great  purposes  of  national  enterprise 
and  character,  unless  it  have  at  its  command  a  vast 
funding  system^  or  be  in  itself  a  we?r-Jom  military  des- 
potism. Which  of  the  two  is  better  fitted  to  promote 
the  happiness  of  its  own  people,  and  the  welfere  of 
the  other  nations  of  the  earth,  let  the  present  exam- 
ples of  Britain  and  France  tell. 

3rfZy.  To  these  evils  may  be  added  that  of  great- 
ly deranging  the  whole  internal  economy  of  society  in 
Britain.  The  collecting  of  that  immense  revenue  at 
present  required  for  the  payment  of  the  public  credi- 
tors and  for  the  service  of  the  state ;  together  with 
the  whole  body  of  laws,  regulations,  and  complicated 
establishments  necessary  mi*  this  purpose;  has  effec- 
ted a  great  though  imperceptible  cha/nge  in  the  struc- 
ture of  society  in  Britain.  To  this  artificial  state  of 
Moety  however,   the  views,  habits,  schemes,  and 
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commercial  arrangemeats  of  the  British  people  are 
accommodated;  aad  any  great  or  sudden  sdteratioa 
^ould. produce  extensive  mischief.  If  things  were 
suddenly  reinstated  in  their  original  condition,  the 
burden  of  taxation  would  no  doubt  be  removed;  but 
it  w6uld  be  accompanied  by  all  those  incidental  evils 
which  the  sudden  refonnation  evCTi  of  acknowledged 
grievances  never  foils  to  produce.  The  same  skill 
and  contrivance  which  are  called  forth  in  imposing 
are  required  in  repealing  taxes.  Perhaps  there  is  no 
business  of  finance  in  which  a  departure  from  the  line 
of  considerate  caution  would  produce  such  extensive 
mischief.  There  is  not  the  same  risk  in  imposing 
taxes ;  because  an  exceptionable  tax  may  he  repea£^ 
ed,  and:  the  imposition  of  a  new  tax  raises  the  price 
of  the  commodity  on  hand,  and  so  far  benefits  the 
dealers  in  it ;  but  by  rashly  repealing  a  tax  on  any 
commodity  to  a  great  amount,  tho  dealers  in  it  migM 
be  all  ruined  by  the  sudden  fall  which  would  take 
place  in  the  value  of  their  stock  on  hand,  by  bringing 
into  the  market  similar  articles  on  which  there  is  no 
tax.  By  relieving  one  particular  article  from  a  tax, 
its  consumption  might  be  greatly  increased  ;  and  it 
might  drive  from  the  market  all  other  rival  com- 
modities on  which  the  taxes  were  still  continued. 
The  repeal  of  one  tax;  might  thus  render  various  tax- 
es unproductive ;  and  what  would  be  a  still  greater 
evil,  it  might  diminish  the  demand  for  other  commo* 
dities,  and  produce  a  stagnation  in  their  respective 
manufactures.  It  would  perhaps  be  impossible, 
without  great  inconvenience  to  repeal  in  one  year 
taxes  to  the  amount  of  more  than  JO  2,000,000 
sterling. 

For  a  more  ample  account  of  the  benefits  resulting 
from  the  funding  system^  and  the  danger  of  too  sud- 
denly liquidating  the  national  debt,  consult  those  ar- 
ticles in  the  JSdifiburgh  Review  before  cited ;  and 
frooi  which  the  foregoing  observations  are  almost  eor 
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tirely  dm^ira.  The  importeAoe  of  nisiiig,  and  of 
skilfully  managing  an  ampie  public  revalue,  as  the 
4qmnff  of  all  power  to  effect  great  national  fmrposes, 
is  displayed  with  all  his  accustomed  auperiority  of 
talents  by  Mr.  Burke  in  his  *^  R^^tians  oh  the 
Revolution  in  France^''  written  in  the  year  1790. 
London  Edition  of  Burke's  work^  Vol.  5th,  p.  403, 
408. 

If  then  the  fad»  unfelded  to  view  in  the  prepeding 
'pages>  demonstrate  that  the  agriculture,  commerce, 
and  roanufectures  of  Britain  are  now  more  extensive 
and  flourishing  than  ever ;  that  her  national  cs^ital 
and  national  revenue  are  Ikr  greater,  and  the  condi- 
tion of  her  people  £ur  better  than  at  any  former  peri- 
od of  time;  and  tiiat  her  public  finances  are  built 
upon  a  solid  and  indestructible  basis  of  permanent 
strength  and  progressii^^  im{>rovCT(ient ;  and  above 
all,  that  her  annual  accumulations  of  capital  from  the 
yearly  produce  of  her  land  and  labor,  and  the  profits 
.of  her  stock,  greatly  exceed  the  amount  of  all  her  an- 
nual expenditure;  it  must  be  evident  that  the  Bri- 
tish Empire  is  now  less  liable  to  national  bankruptcy 
than  at  any  preceding  epoch  of  her  history.  For 
iistrther  details  respecting  the  finkncial  system  of  Bri- 
tain, see  the  "  Hints^""  pp.  124 — 2\9^  inclusive. 
,  See  also  the  "  Hints'  pp.  220—866,  inclusive, 
ibr  the  eflects  which  the  destruction  of  Britain  would 
entail  upon  the  British  p€k>ple ;  upon  Europe  gene- 
rally; upon  these  United  States  in  particular;  and 
upon  the  world  at  large.  Indeed  it  is  not  very  like- 
ly that  the  world  would  be  enriched,  either  in  pro- 
perty or  in  happiness  by  the  subjugation  of  Britain, 
and  the  consequent  perdition  of  all  that  living  labor, 
that  productive  industry  which  she  now  puts  in  mo- 
tion over  every  region  of  the  globe;  by  the  security 
-which  she  affords  to  property,  and  the  certainty  of 
reward  which  she  holds  out  to  all  kinds  of  useful  ex- 
ertion; and  by  the  substituti<»i  of  Buonaparte's  mil- 
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.  itary  ^despotism  in  4fhe  room  of  her  commerci^  poli- 
cy.    It  woiild  require  ^o  very  prolbund  or  &xjhiie 
disqui^tion,  to  |>rov;€  tdiat  ii  Brit9,iQ  vere  des^troye^, 
the.^regs^te  of  the  ?whale  world's  wealth,  indusl;iy, 
spirit,  <eatei?pri§re,  intelligmce,  morality,  religion,  aod 
every  ikmg  which  ccpdaces  to  human  prosperity 
and  happiness  would  be  ^dreadfully  diminished;  he- 
cause  they  derive  ^s^^ial  aid  frcwa  the  superior 
freedom,  virtue,  talents,  and  ^knowledge  of  the  Briti^ 
nation  undqr  its  present  form  of  government.    For- 
eign conquest  would  ipfalUbly  ^ing  along  with  it 
slavery,  vice,  and  ignorance,  which  woiild  immediate- 
ly dry  up  the  springs  and  sources  oiF  agriculture,  .qf 
manufactures,  of  commerce,  and  of  eyery  species  of 
{prodaotive  industry ;  wpuld  instantly  palsy  all  the 
physical,  intellectual,  i^oral,  and  spiritual  energies 
of  Britain,  who  is  now  the  great  central  .pivot,  ;Upqii 
which  all  the  labor  that  can  have  any  tendepcy  tp 
meliorate  the  condition  of  human  society  in  the 
whole  world  tuirns;  and  would  thus  convert  the  n^i- 
versall  earth  into  one  vast  wilderness  of  death.    This 
suhflect  is  treated  at  considerable  length,  and  with 
great  abiUty  by  M.  Gentz,  late  Counsellor  of  war  tp 
.fiie.King  of  Prussia,  in  a  work  intituled  "  De  Vetat  de 
r  JEurope  avantetupres  a  la  Revolution  Frangcdse^ 
pour  servir  de  response  a  V  ecrit  intitule^ — De  V  etat  de 
la  France  a  hjin  de  V  An  8." 

•Fortunately  for  our  direction  on  this  subject,  Buo- 
naparte has  not  left  it  to  conjecture,  whether  or  not 
he  dengns  to  augment  the  industry  and  wealth  of  the 
world  when  he  shall  have  subjugated  it  to  his  domi- 
nation. For  in  the  year  1808  to  a  petition  of  the 
Bourdeaux  merchants  praying  for  a  relaxation  of  his 
Berlin,  M ilmi  smd  Bayonne  decrees,  lest  they  should 
totally  destroy  the  little  remnant  of  French  com- 
laerce,  he  replied,  "  That  it  was  the  Emperor  s  will 
not  to  have  any  commerce,  but  to  restore  Europe  U> 
the  condition  of  the  fourth  century."  What  that  cpn- 
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dition  was  the  reader  may  learn  by  perusing  Mr, 
Gibbon's  very  elaborate  and  highly  finished  disserta- 
tion in  the  3d  toI.  pp.  3& — 98,  of  his  ''History  of  tJie 
Decline  and  Fail  of'  the  Roman  Empire.  The  inve- 
terate hostility  of  Buonaparte  to  commerce  under 
any  shape,  is  also  proved  with  great  force  and  spirit 
by  Mr.  Walsh  in  bis  "  Letter,''  pp.  209,  219. 

Without  now  dwelling  upon  the  inevitable  result 
to  these  United  States  from  the  military  visitation  of 
Napoleon  subsequent  to  his  conquest  of  Britain,  one 
of  the  minor  evils  immediately  incident  to  this  coun- 
try from  such  an  event  would  be  the  instantaneous 
cutting  away  of  all  supply  of  British  manufactures. 
The  ruin  of  Britain  would  be  accompanied  with  the 
annihilation  of  her  commerce  and  manufactures,  and 
the  United  States  Aar^  notnow^  neither  can  they  have 
for  many  years  to  come  a  sufficient  capital  or  a  suffi- 
ciently reasonable  rate  of  labor-wages  to  enable  them 
to  manufacture  many  even  of  the  prime  necessaries  of 
life,  such  as  woollen-clothing,  a  vast  variety  of  articles 
in  hardware,  and  many  other  commodities.    Where 
then  could  they  get  a  supply  of  these  necessary  arti- 
cles? From  the  European^ontinent?  No,  that  is  too 
much  destroyed  by  the  ravl^l^flong  continued  war- 
fare to  be  able  for  a  long  time  to^l^e,  to  supply  even 
itself  with  manufactured  goods.     Ad^  to  which  the 
continent  of  Europe  never  can  become  extensively  em- 
ployed in  manufactures,  because  it  has  not  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  coal  mines  at  command.     It  surely  re- 
quires no  argument  to  prove  that  a  nation  whose  fuel 
grows  aftow  ground  can  never  push  its  manufactures 
to  any  great  extent.     The  immediate  result  then  of 
the  destruction  of  Britain  to  the  United  States  would 
be,  the  depriving  a  large  body  of  the  American  peo- 
ple of  many  of  the  necessaries  and  more  of  the  con- 
veniences of  life.     How  much  this  would  tend   to 
breed  discontent  among  our  citizens  and  effectually 
diminish  our  population,  it  is  needless  to  consider. 
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But  Britain  is  not  yet  fallen,  nor  is  she  about  to 
fall,  or  even  to  bow  her  lofty  head  beneath  the  mena- 
ces or  the  allurements,  the  craft  or  the  eowage  of  her 
enemies.  Of  her  industry  aad  wealthy  bar  publie 
credit,  and  all  the  vast  Fresources  of  her  indijt^idual 
and  collective  property,  occasion  has  iheen  -already 
taken  to  speak,  and  it  only  now  remains  to  inquire 
briefly  into  the  state  of  her  popviation^  as  to  num- 
ber, capacity  of  intelligence,  and  courage  to  keep 
the  common  enemy  of  mankind  at  bay. 

The  population  of  the  British  Isles  returned  to 
Parliament  in  1801,  in  pursuance  of  the  act  41  Geo. 
Hid.  was  for  England  and  Wales,  10,710,000 

Scotland,  1,500,000 

-  Ireland,  3,800,000 

Maritime  and  military  population  exclu- 
sive of  India  and  foreign  corps,  500,000 

Total  population,  -  16,510,000 

Of  these  the  total  effective  males  from  the  age  of 
nineteen  to  twenty-six  were  845,000.  The  propor- 
tions of  this  population  in  Great  Britain  were  <me  in 
•twenty-seven  males  in  the  army  and  militia,  one  in 
twelve  in  the  army,  navy,  and  merchant-service.  In 
the  sea-ports  132  females  to  100  males,  in  the  manu- 
facturing toivns  113  females  to  100  males.  Total 
male  population  in  Great  Britain  5,450,292,  of  females 
5,492,354,^  about  100  females  to  99  males,  the  ave- 
rage mortality  in  the  sexes  being  nearly  equal,  not- 
withstanding the  long  continuance  of  war. 

But  this  return  very  materially  wider-rates  the  po- 
pulation of  Britain.  The  truth  is  that  owing  to  the 
novelty  and  the  difficulty  of  taking  an  exact  census, 
the  returns  to  Parliament  were  very  defective.  A 
belief  had  been  industriously  propagated  by  the  Bri- 
tish jacobins  that  an  enumeration  of  the  people  was 
about  to  be  made  for  the  express  purpose  of  levying 
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a  h^my  pcAl'taix  m  all  the  inhabitants,  and  of  dnft- 
trig  an  the  male^  capable  of  bearing  arms  into  the  mi- 
litia or  the  regular  troops.  This  belief  or  some  other 
cause  operated  so  powerfully  as  to  induce  almost 
eirery  district  in  the  kingdom  to  gire  in  a  much  lower 
estitris^te  than  the  actual  amount  of  its  population. 
At  that  time  I  had  ocC^ion  to  trarel  through  many 
of  the  cotitities  of  England  and  of  Scotland;  and 
iras  p^^uliariy  struck  with  the  uniformly  careless 
manner  in  which  the  assessors  collected  their  ac^ 
count  cif  the  number  of  people  within  their  respective 
districts.  In  Edinbutgn  and  Glasgolur  it  is  common 
for  fefevei^l  distinct  families  to  lire  upon  the  separate 
Jlat^  or  cbmpartments  under  the  same  roof.  An  as- 
i^essor  would  go  to  the  door  of  the  lowest  flat  and 
ask  how  maiiy  people  lived  in  it?  Whatever  was  the 
answer,  dovvn  he  wrote  it  without  fiirther  inquiry. 
He  then  proceeded  to  ask  who  lived  upon  the  second 
flat  and  how  many  there  were  in  the  family  ?  The 
answer  sometimes  was,  "  /  do  not  know;'' — well  how 
mahy  db  you  guess  ?  The  guess  was  made  at  ran- 
d<Dili,  and  forthwith  written  down  as  a  correct  return. 
A  very  judicious  and  respectable  gentleman  of  the 
city  of  Edinbut^h,  asked  several  of  his  neighbors 
why  they  had  given  in  some  only  kuif,  othern  two- 
tkirdsy  and  all  of  them  less  than  the  real  amount  of 
the  whole  nuttiber  of  their  inmates  ?  The  reply  in- 
variably was,  why  they  tell  me  that  all  the  fyids  are 
to  be  taken  away  for  soldiers.  Throughout  the 
c6^iitry  the  same  carelessness  in  taking  the  census 
prevailed.  Mr.  Newenham  in  his  "  Statistical  and 
historical  lit^iry  into  the  progress  and  magnitwde  of 
the  popi^^latian  d/'  Ireland,''  states  the  people  of  that 
country  to  be  nearly  six  instead  of  under yimr  mil- 
Hons.  And  probably  it  would  be  nearer  the  truth  to 
rate  the  population  of  Britain  at  about  one-ftmrth 
wore  tiian  the  number  given  by  the  returns  to  Par- 
liamc^  w  l^i ;  proportiomug  them  (^us : 
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£i%)aii)d  and  Wales,  12,090,000 

Jbdiand,  5,800,000 

Scotland^  2,200,000 


Total  population  of  the  Btit^  bleR,  20,000,000 


The  great  increase  of  pd^pulatkm  dnring  the  last 
twenty  years  might  be  inferred  6rcm  the  augmented 
meaoa  q(  snbsisteace  and  the  improved  condition  of 
the  people,  artsing  from  the  extension  of  agriculture, 
manufactures,  and  commerce;  so  abundantly  detail* 
ed  in  the  preceding  pages  of  this  work.  See  the 
steady  proportion  which  the  population  of  erery 
couutry  bears  to  its  means  of  subsistence  and  of 
comfort,  explained  by  sir  James  Steuartin  his  "Po* 
IHical  Economy j"^  book  1st,  chapters  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8, 
9,  10,  11,  12,  13,  14,  15,  16,  17,  18,  19,  20,21 ;  and 
still  more  luminously  and  conclusively  by  Mr.  MaK 
thus  in  his  ''  Essay  an  Pop^datian,''  throughout  the 
whole  of  his  first  and  second  books.  Mr.  Malthus 
demonstrates  that  an  increasing  and  evident  popula-» 
tion  does  not  depend  merely  upon  the  multitude  of 
early  marriages  and  the  frequency  of  births;  but 
chiefly  upon  the  great  proportion  of  children  that 
are  born  being  reared  to  manhood.  Accordingly  we 
are  informed  by  Storch  in  his  "  Historico-Statistical 
Picture  of  the  Russian  Empire  at  the  close  of  the  ISth 
century^''  that  the  boors  in  Russia  have,  generally 
from  twelve  to  twenty  childr^a  of  one  marria^;  but 
of  these  seldom  the  fourth  part  arrives  at  maturity. 
This  great  mortality  among  the  Russian  children, 
occasimied  no  doubt  by  hardship  and  want  on  the 
part  of  the  parentei,  very  much  astonished  and  trou- 
bled the  Empress  Catharine  the  Second,  who  com-* 
pbaas  of  it  faitteriy  in  her  ^"^  Instructions'  to  her  dif^ 
ferent  Ministers,  and  says,  that  there  must  be  some 
foult,  either  sa  regard  to  nourishment,  the  manner  of 
life  or  of  educati^i,  by  which  this  hope  of  the  go^ 
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vemmenl  is  defeated.  She  exclaims,  **  In  what  a 
flourishing  condition  would  this  empire  be,  if  .by  tvise 
institutions  we  could  put  a  stop  to  so  destructive  ^in 
evil,  and  prevent  it  for  the  future!"  The  only  wise 
institutions  by  which  Catherine  or  any  other  sove- 
reign could  remedy  such  an  evil,  are  the  establish- 
ment of  a  government  which  secures  the  permanen- 
cy of  civil  liberty  by  a  regular  administration  of 
justice,  and  the  diffusing  sentiments  of  personal  re- 
spectability, moral  restraint,  and  cleanliness  among 
the  people.  Wherever  these  things  occur  there 
never  will  be  necessarily  and  of  course,  that  is  to 
say,  without  the  intervention  of  epidemics  and  fetal 
diseases,  or  some  sudden  and  Huexpected  calamity, 
any  very  great  mortality  among  the  children  bom  in 
any  given  country;  because  in  o/c/  and  long-estab- 
lished nations,  where  the  population  presses  hard 
upon  the  means  of  subsistence,  the  marriages  will  be 
late,  and  the  births  proportionally yi?f€;,-  but  the  chil- 
dren will  be  more  generally  reared  to  man's  estate; 
and  in  a  ytmng  country,  like  these  Unit^  States  for 
example,  where  the  means  of  subsistence  are  abund- 
ant, and  there  is  plenty  of  land  to  give  elbow-room 
for  the  farth^  increase  of  population,  the  mairiages 
will  be  early,  the  births  firequent,  and  most  of  the 
children  reared  to  maturity. 

In  the  seventy-Jifih  volume  of  the  "  Proces  V^erhal 
de  r Assembles  NcUionale,''  in  a  report  on  Mendicity, 
the  fourth  table,  denoting  the  sum  total  of  French 
population  in  1789,  and  the  respective  proportions 
of  adults  and  children,  will  show  how  ^ery  snimll  a 
proportion  of  the  children  bom  in  France  reaches 
the  age  (rf  puberty.  And  according  to  the  "  Statist 
tique  generate  et  partictdiere  de  la  France,''  published 
in  1805,  the  proportion  of  the  population  in  France, 
under  the  age  of  twenty  years,  is  nine  twentieths  as  to 
the  whole  number.  In  illustrating  thfe  proposition 
that  a  large  proportion  of  marriages  and  births  is  not 
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necessarily  connected  with  a  rapid  increase  of  popu* 
htion,  but  may  occur  in  couutries  where  the  popula- 
tion is  either  stationary  or  very  slowly  increasing* 
Mr.  M althus  states,  upon  the  authority  of  M.  Muret, 
that  in  proportion  to  the  same  population,  the  Lyon- 
ois  produced  sixte€fi.hivth&,  the  Pays  de  Vaud  eleven^ 
uad  a  particular  parish  in  the  Alps  only  eight;  yet 
at  the  age  of  twenty  these  three  very  different  num* 
bers  were  all  reduced  to  the  same  level  of  equality. 
In  the  Lyonois  nearly  ludf  of  the  population  was 
under  the  age  of  puberty,  in  the  Pays  de  Vaud  one 
thirdj  and  in  the  parish  of  the  Alps  only  one  fourth. 
The  effective  population  in  Britain  compared  with 
the  whole  is  considerably  greater  Wx^n  in  France;  and 
she  employs  a  larger  proportion  of  her  people  in 
augmentifig  and  ^fending  her  resources  than  her 
enemy  is  able  to  do.  The  French  population  under 
twenty  is  nine  twentieths^  in  England  it  is  only  seve$i 
iwentietlis.  Whence  out  of  a  population  of  ten  mil- 
Hans,  Britain  has  one  milliofi  more  of  persons  above 
twenty  than  France;  and  at  least/otir  hundred  thou^ 
sand  more  males  of  a  military  age. 

It  should  also  be  remembered,  that  the  population 
of  Britain  has  suffered  very  little  diminution  on  ac» 
count  of  the  war,  because  until  very  lately  her  fight- 
ing has  been  chiefly  confined  to  the  ocean ;  a  mode 
of  conflict  in  which  she  seldom  loses  many  men,  al- 
though she  generally  sweeps  the  quarter-decks  of  her 
enemies  clean.  At  the  battle  of  the  Nile^  the  total 
loss  of  the  British  in  killed  and  wounded  was  only 
895;  of  the  French  5,225  were  killed,  and  3,105 
wounded ;  giving  a  balance  of  killed  and  wounded 
against  the  French  amounting  to  7,435  men.  Indeed 
the  population  of  Britain  during  the  last  twenty  years 
has  been  considerably  augmented;  her  births  having 
averaged  a  much  greater  proportion  than  her  deaths. 
And  from  being  better  fed,  clothed  and. lodged,  than 
the  people  of  any  other  country  in  Europe,  they  are 
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more  liardy  and  robust,  siaronger  wd  more  tcttire, 

will  endure  more  fatigue  and  iiard  fighting  than  any 

.other  Europeans.    This  is  paJitioularly  exemplified 

in  the  sMmen  of  Britain^  who  manage  their  ship  and 

work  their  guns  with  more  dexterity,  atrength,.  speed 

and  perseverance  than  any  of  dieir  enemies  can  do. 

In  truth  the  population -of  that  country  will  always 

^ht  hfsst  and  longest  which  is  most  accustomed  to 

.steady  and  continuous  industry  at  home.     Now  the 

British,  as  peasants,  mechanics,  manufatcturers,  and 

laborers  of  all  kinds,  average  hmlve  hours  of  indus- 

.trious  employment  each  working-day  throughout  the 

year;  whereas,  the  people  of  continental  EurQpe,^^  and 

rparticularly  the  French^  do  not  average  sia:  bams  a 

fday  of  work,  manual  or  mechanical;  whence  in  )tbe 

day  of  battle,  the  greater  srength,  the  longer  .wind, 

the  more  protracted  perseverance  of  the  British,  and 

their  consequent  firequency  of  victory. 

The  different  modes  of  employment  followed  by 
their  respective. people,  also  give  the  British. a  moat 
decided  advantage  over  the  'French  in  the  present 
conflict;  as  enabling  them  to  maintain  the  war  with- 
out diminishing  their  imtional  resources ;  while  their 
enemies  are  every  year  consuming  their  capital*stock 
of  m^i,  money,  and  labor.  The  population  of  France 
is  almost  wholly  drained  off  into  the  channd  offmli- 
toTyservice,  which  unfits  them  for  the  labors  of  peace- 
ful employm^its,  and  renders  them  altogether  un- 
iproductive  to  tlie  community  in  the  event  of : their 
ever  returnmg  home  alive.  'What  i»]e^i:Buonaparte  do 
iwith  the  remnant  of  his  soldiery,  in  case  peace  should 
be  again  restored?  can  they  be  farmers,  artisans, me- 
xhanics,  artists;  seeing  that  the  conscription  carried 
:th^n  to  the  army  before  they  could  possibly  acquire 
even  the  rudiments  of  the  skill  and  knowledge  reqm- 
4Bite  to  the  oidinary  occupaticms  of  an  industrious 
society?    The  conversion  of  the  learning  hands  of  a 
whole  nation  into  soldiers,  infallibly  lays  the  founda- 
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tion  of  ruin  to  that  nation;  it  cannot  be  pem^anent^if  it 
continue  to  exhaust  its  stock  of  industry  and  mind* 
The  comcripts  are  taken  alike  from  the  higher  as 
from  the  lower  classes;  and  whatever  native  powers 
of  tia^te,  genius,  refinement,  or  skill;  whatever  ac- 
qnired  knowledge  above  that  of  the  mere  day-laborer, 
these  youths  may  possess,  all  perish  with  them  in  the 
field  of  blood.  Whence  the  losses  sustained  by 
France  in  an  active  and  extensive  warfare  of  twenty 
years  duration,  must  be  rated  at  far  more  than  the 
mere  numerical  loss  of  lives,  however  immense;  it 
cuts  away  persons  and  families  who  might  be  consi- 
dered the  strength  of  the  nation  in  intellect^  as  well 
as  in  bodily  exertion;  and  if  their  agricultural,  ma- 
nufacturing, commercial,  and  intellectual  labors  are 
devolved  upon  their  mo^Aer^  and  sisters,  by  what 
means  in  such  hands  are  the  best  interests  of  the  state 
to  be  upholden  and  increased?  But  all  this  time  the 
people  in  Britain  are  following  their  accustomed 
occupations  by  sea  and  land ;  are  extending  their 
agriculture,  manufactures,  and  commerce;  and  are 
at  once  able  by  their  minds  and  bodies  to  prosecute- 
the  war  with  the  utmost  vigor;  and  also  on  the  re- 
turn of  peace  to  push  forward  all  the  employments 
that  give  wealth  and  prosperity  to  a  nation;  because 
that  portion  of  her  population  now  employed  in  the 
army  and  navy  can  resume  their^orm^  occupations 
as  peasants,  mechanics,  merchant-seamen,  &c-  which 
they.had  followed  before  their  entering  on  a  warlike 
career — Britain  having  no  conscription-system  which 
sacrifices  all  the  boys  as  well  as  the  men  of  her  em- 
pire to  the  purposes  of  death  and  ruin, 

M.  Peron  in  his  "  Voyage  de  Dicouvertes  aux 
Terres  Australes,  execute  par  ordre  de  sa  Majesti 
T  Empereuret  Rot,  &c.  A  Paris  1807,  professes  to 
have  discovered  an  instrument  called  a  dynameter^ 
by  which  he  measures  the  bodily  strength  of  men ; 
his  results  show  a  decided  superiority  m  musaulay 

41 
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strength  in  the  British  over  the  French.  He  stated 
the  average  strength  of  Aancb  and  arms  of  diflerent 
nations  to  be 

Van  Diemen's  land,  50 — ^5  New-Holland,  51 --8 
•tioior  58—8         Frenchmen,      68— T 

71—4 
Strength  of  back  and  loins^  is  stated  to  be 
Van  Diemen's  land,    0 — 0        New-Holland,  J 4—5 
Timor,  16-^2         Frenchmm,     22—1 

jEngUshmeUy  23 — 5 

Whatever  credit  is  attached  to  the  accuracy  of  M» 
Peron's  dynametery  the  superior  bodily  streogth  of 
the  British  over  the  French,  is  a  universally  known 
fact ;  and  the  officers  of  the  British  army  and  navy 
always  reckon  upon  2i  successful  result  when  they  can 
once  bring  their  men  and  the  French  to  a  personal 
struggle.  The  seamen  of  Britain  ofteu  conquer  by 
their  superior  strength  in  fighting  lotiger  than  the  en* 
emy ;  as  well  as  by  exerting  greater  bodily  strength 
during  the  combat.  The  British  are  allowed  to  sur* 
pas|s  all  the  nations  of  Europe  in  long-pratracted  e;x^ 
ertions  of  muscular  force  and  strength;  doubtless 
owing  partly  to  their  native  power,  and  partly  to 
their  superior  habits  of  industry,  which  call  forth  and 
mature  their  strength.  The  "  Literary  PaTtorama,'' 
Vol  3d,  p.  1,  284 ;  Vol.  5th,  p.  81 1,  has  some  facte 
and  observations,  peculiarly  apjJicable  to  the  subject 
ttow  under  consideration,  of  which  the  following  ex- 
tracts may  be  permitted  here.  Voltaire  is  supposed 
to  have  discovered  the  causes  of  the  superiority  of 
the  Epglish  at  sea.  The  natives  of  the  South  of  Eu- 
rope navigate  smooth  seas;  those  of  the  north  are 
frozen  up  during  the  winter ;  but  the  English  seas 
are  navigated  in  long,  dark,  stormy  nights,  when 
nothing  but  great  skill  and  incessant  exertion  can 
save  the  vessel.  Hence  arises  aa  almost  incredible 
degree  of  confidence  in  their  paUors;  the  greater  the 
d8»g€ir,  thjB  ^eater  tlieir  activity.    Instead  aisbfisik' 
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itig:  fi^om  toil,  eyfery  man  is  at  his  post.  Havibg  iab 
faith  in  miracles  for  their  deliverance,  they  almost 
work  miracles  to  deliver  themselves ;  atid  instead,  <rf 
preparing  for  death,  strain  every  sinew  to  avoid  it. 
Added  to  this  confidence,  they  have  also  in  war  that 
which  arises  from  constant  success.  The  English 
sailof  feels  that  he  is  master  of  the  sea.  Whatever  he 
sees  is  to  do  him  hotnage.  He  is  always  on  the  look- 
out, not  with  the  fear  of  an  enemy  before  his  eyei?, 
but  like  a  strong  privateer's  man  with  the  hope  of 
gain ;  and  when  going  into  action  with  an  equal,  ot 
even  a  superior  force,  he  calculates  his  profits  as  cer- 
tainly as  if  the  enemy  were  already  taken.  "  There," 
said  the  master  of  a  frigate,  whose  captain  did  not 
choose  to  engage  a  superior  French  force,  because  he 
had  a  convoy  in  chaise;—"  there,**  said  he  with  a 
groan^ — "  there's  seven  hundred  pounds  lost  to  me  for 
ever.*^  As  for/ear  it  is  not  in  their  nature.  One  of 
these  men  went  to  see  a  juggler  exhibit  his  tricks  : 
there  happened  to  be  a  quantity  of  gunpowder  in  the 
apartment  underneath,  which  took  fire  and  blew  up 
the  house.  The  sailor  was  thrown  into  the  garden 
behind,  ^here  he  fell  without  being  hurt.  He 
stretched  his  arms  and  legs,  got  up,  shook  himself, 
rubbed  his  eyes,  and  then  cried  out,  (conceiving  what 
had  happened  to  be  only  a  part  of  the  performance, 
and  perfectly  willing  to  go  through  the  whole)  "  D — ^ti 
the  fellow,  I  wonder  what  the  devil  he  will  do  next." 
Hence  also  the  different  mode  oi fighting  in  the  Bri- 
tish from  that  of  the  French,  ysiho^e  first  onset  is  al- 
ways violent;  and  when  opposed  to  other  enemies 
than  the  British,  their  success  is' often  proportionate 
to  the  impetuosity  of  their  attack.  Nay,  even  on  the 
ocean,  when  a  Frenchman  can  prevail  on  himself  to 
attack  a  British  vessel,  the  early  part  of  the  action  is 
seldom  to  his  disadvantage.  As  the  conflict  advan- 
ces, the  Mood  of  the  British  rises ;  their  powers  are 
called  into  exercise;  their  minds  glow  with  determi^ 
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nation;  they  increase  in  strength,  dexterity,  animal 
tion,  vivacity,  steadiness,  fervor;  and  while  the pow^ 
ers  of  the  Frenchmen,  having  been  at  their  hdght  in 
the  beginning  of  the  contest,  are  deeUningy  those  of 
the  English  are  augmenting;  and  do  no^  reach  their 
height,  until  the  enemy  runs  away,  or  surrenders. 

For  a  very  interesting  character  of  the  British  sea- 
men, see  Dr,  Trotter  s  "  MediciHa  Nautica,^  second 
edition,  London,  1804,  Vol  1st,  pp.  35-— 55.  The 
following  paragraph  is  all  that  the  limits  of  these  pa*- 
ges  can  admit.  The  courage  which  distinguishes  the 
British  seamen,  though  in  some  degree  inherent  in 
their  natural  constitutions,  is  increased  by  their  hab- 
its of  life,  and  by  associating  witl^men  who  are  famil- 
iarized to  danger ;  and  who,  from  national  prowess, 
consider  themselves  at  sea  as  rulers  by  birth-right. 
Hence  in  all  actions  there  is  a  general  impulse  among 
the  crew  of  an  English  man  of  war,  either  to  grapple 
the  enemy,  or  lay  him  close  aboard;  Frenchmen 
shudder  at  this  attempt,  and  whenever  it  is  boldly  ex- 
ecuted by  the  British,  they  ran  from  their  quarters, 
and  can  never  afterwards  be  rallied.  Nor  does  this 
courage  ever  forsake  the  British  seamen,  who  cheer 
their  ship-mates,  and  answer  the  shouts  of  the  enemy, 
under  the  most  dreadful  wounds,  until  from  loss  of 
blood  they  expire.  In  the  hour  of  battle  they  have 
7iever\eit  their  officers  to  fight  alone;  a  solitary  fact 
in  the  history  of  war.  When  a  ship  comes  to  action, 
it  usually  puts  an  end  to  all  party  quarrels  among 
officers  and  men ;  so  ready  are  they  to  unite  against 
the  common  enemies  of  their  country. 

To  this  might  be  added,  as  of  importance  in  aiding 
the  result  of  a  battle,  that  the  British  is  superior  to 
the  French  gunpowder.  On  25th  May,  1808,  at 
Bombay,  a  comparison  was  made  between  the  quali- 
ty of  British  and  French  powder,  used  in  the  very 
gallant  action  of  the  San  Fiorenzo  vnth  the  French 
frigate  La  Piedmontaise,  which  carried  double  the 
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number  of  ginus,  andniore  than  double  the  nimiber  of 
men  that  her  enemy  had,  and  yet  struck  her  colors* 
From  aseven*mch  brass  mortar,  ^ith  tln-ee  ounces 
of  powder,  a  60  lbs,  brass  ball  was  projected  at  an 
angle  of  45^ ;  and  an  average  of  three  trials  gave  595 
feet  to  the  San  Fioren^K),  and  5 1 6  feet  to  the  La  Pied-  - 
montaise;  giving  a  balance  of  79  feet  in  favor  of  the 
Britii^  gunpowder. 

Indeed  the  naval  exploits  of  courage,  strength  and 
skill  displayed  by  the  British,  more  especially  du- 
ring the  last  seventeen  years,  more  nearly  resemUe 
the  achievements  of  romance  than  the  ordinary  ex- 
ertions of  human  valor,  and  the  names  of  Howe,  of 
Duncan,  ofJarvis,  and  of  Nelson,  will  shine  with 
inareasing  lustre  in  the  annals  of  fame  throughout 
all  the  revolutions  of  timiB.  There  are  now  and  al- 
ways  will  be  in  the  British  fleet,  while  its  present 
admirable  system  of  discipline  remains,  many  Howes^ 
Duncans,  Jarvises,  and  Nelsons,  who  only  wait  for 
an  opportunity  of  exhibiting  their  genius  and  hero- 
ism at  the  expense  of  the  enemies  of  their  country. 

Nor  are  the  British  soldiers  inferior  in  valor  to 
their  naval  brethren.  The  Count  de  Hbrdt,  a  Swe- 
dish nobleman,  and  lieutenant-general  in  the  service 
of  Frederick  the  Second  of  Prussia,  bears  full  testi- 
mony to  the  bravery  of  the  English  army,  in  his  "itfi- 
litaryy  JHistorical,  and  Political  Memoirs"  published 
in  London  in  1806,  when  speaking  of  the  battle  of 
F(mte9mf,  he  says,  "  It  is  impossible  not  to  acknow- 
ledge that  the  English  went  up  to  the  enemy  in  the 
most  excellent  order,  and  evinced  the  most  undaun- 
ted valor;  they  were  cut  to  pieces,  the  ground  was 
covered  with  their  mangled  bodies,  and  strewed  with 
an  innumerable  multitude  of  officers.  I  was  sent  to 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland  two  or  three  times  during 
the  action  with  various  messages  from  the  Prince  de 
Waldcck,  and  never  found  him  but  in  those  places 
where  the  fire  was  the  hottest,  and  at  the  head  of  his 
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infiuitry,  nor  did  he  or  the  body  of  men  he  eoffl^^ 
raanded  ever  seem  to  care  about  us^  Aey  fought  ai»  if 
they  had  been  alone  and  retreated  the  dattie.  I  had 
another  opportunity  to*  make  the  same  ob^fiftmUon 
two  years  after  at  the  battle  of  Lawfeld.-  ^Aat  iitt^ 
tion  has  something  peculiar  which  distinguishes  them 
from  eTery  other.  Their  women  even  prliserve  ali 
their  sangfroid  in  the  greatest  perils  and  amidst  the 
horrors  of  the  carnage/'  The  author  of  "  €kirMtere 
des  Armies  Earopeennes^''  &c.  also  repeatedly  asserts 
Ihat ''  the  English  are  undoubtedly  the  moid  ihtri^d 
people  in  Europe/'  *^  Les  AngUns  sont  indubitable 
ment  le  peuple  le  plus  intrepide  de  I'Europe,  celui  qui 
aflSronte  la  mort,  et  la  voit  approcher  avec  le  pltt^  de 
sang  froid  et  d'  indiffierence."  Voltaire  somewhere 
iti  his  hundred  Tojumes  without  an  index  Observes, 
that  the  climate  of  England  produces  men  of  iHorie 
physical  strength  of  body  and  of  minds  morepntieia 
than  the  natives  of  France,  as  the  soil  produces  bet- 
ter horses  and  more  powerful  dogs. 

Mr.  Burke  in  the  8th  volume  of  his  Works,  Lon^ 
don  edition,  pp.  369,  375,  prefers  a  most  indignant 
and  most  eloquent  complaint  against  Britain  for  not 
employing  her  land  army  more  frequently  and  mor^ 
extensively  than  she  had  of  late  years  done,  and  thus 
denying  to  the  bravest  people  in  Europe  the  free  and 
unlimited  use  of  their  valor.  The  very  able  and 
eloquent  writer  of  the  *' History  of  EuropiT  for  the 
year  1808,  in  the  '^Edinburgh  Annual  Register^'' 
throughout  the  first  fifty  pages  of  the  first  volume, 
also  inveighs  most  forcibly  against  Britain  for  having 
Ticver  yet  put  forth  half  her  strength  in  the  present 
contest  against  an  enemy  who  daily  and  hourly 
strains  the  sinews  of  all  his  power  to  the  utmost  attd 
draws  out  all  the  resources  of  his  whole  empire  in 
continual  battle-array  against  her  national  honor  and 
independence.  But  notwithstanding  the  complaints 
of  these  two  great  writers  against  the  remissness  and 
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ildcii^ce  of  BiitaiD,  it  must  be  allowefi  that  during 
the  latar  years  of  her  struggle  vnth  France,  she  has 
repeatedly  sent  forth  her  araiies  conquering  and  to 
conquer..  The  conduct  both  of  her  commanders  and 
of  her  nien  amply  justify  the  eulogium  of  all  writers 
upop  their  skill  and  valor,  and  the  recent  achieve* 
men^  of  the  British  arms  in  Egypt,  at  Maidia,  in 
Portugal,  and  in  Spain,  incontestibly  prove  that  the 
desiQ^dants  of  those  heroes  who  covered  themselves 
wiith  laurels  on  the  fields  of  Cressy,  of  Poictiers,  of 
AfffiCQufi,  of  Blenheim,  of  Ramillies,  of  Malplaquet, 
and,  oC  Dettingen,  have  in  no  wise  degenerated  from 
their  ancestors  either  in  military  genius  or  determined 
intrepidity,  and  that  the  names  of  Abercromby,  of 
Sti»art,  of  Moore,  and  of  Wellesley,  shall  be  inscri* 
Wd  QO  the  tablet  of  honor  to  the  latest  posterity  with 
those  of  Edward,  of  Henry,  and  of  Marlborough. 

*'  We  are  the  sons  of  the  men 

Who  conquered  on  Cressy's  plain^ 
And  iivhat  our  fathers  did 
Their  earn  can  do  again." 

See  pp.  204, 224.  of  Mr.  James  Moore's  '^Accaifsa 
of  the  British  Campaign  in  the  Spanish  P&iinsukt^ 
in  1808 — 9,  for  a  description  of  the  battle  of  Corun- 
na,  on  16th  January,  1809,  and  also  the  various  of- 
ficial dispatches  of  the  battles  of  Alexandria,  Maida^ 
Vimeira,    Talavera,    and    Busaco,     for    sufficient 

Eroofe  of  the  superiority  of  the  British  in  military  tar 
mi  and  cool  determined  valor,  over  Buonaparte's 
ablest  generals  and  the  choicest  legions  of  France. 
it  is  but  barely  a  tribute  of  justice  to  state  that  the 
conduct  of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  now  Lord  Wel- 
ling^ton,  in  Portugal  and  in  Spain,  before,  at,  and 
sdace  his  splendid  victory  at  Talavera,  over  more  tha^ 
doubly  the  number  of  French  assailants,  has  been 
such  as  to  rank  him  amonj?  the  very  greatest  captains 
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of  this  military  age,  so  fruitfiil  in  distinguished  ge- 
nerals. For  a  most  dignified  encomium  on  the  great 
military  genius  and  heroism  of  Lord  Wellington,  and 
of  the  officers  and  men  under  his  command,  see  the 
^'General  Order''  on  this  subject,  dated  1st  Febru- 
ary, 1809,  and  published  by  command  of  his  Britan- 
nic Majesty.  It  is  indeed  most  earnestly  to  be  de- 
sired that  Britain  ^ill  from  henceforward  keep  an 
army perpetucUly  afloat,  and  either  carry  offensive  and 
deadly  hostility  into  the  heart  of  the  enemy's  country, 
and  there  "memorize  another  Golgotha,*'  or  lay  waste 
his  lotig  line  of  sea-coast  and  reduce  it  to  a  barren 
wilderness,  strip  him  of  all  his  foreign  possessions, 
and  capture  every  island  in  the  seas  and  rivers  and 
creeks  and  bays  from  which  troops  may  be  continu- 
ally detached  to  harass  and  annoy  his  dominions, 
and  give  him  the  full  benefit  of  obstinately  protracting 
a  war  with  the  greatest  naval  power  that  the  world 
ever  saw.  But  if  she  ever  coops  herself  up  in  a  nar- 
row paltry  merely  defensive  system,  she  may  bid  aa 
eternal  adieu  to  the  martial  glory  of  her  ancestors; 
she  will  lessen  the  power  and  lower  the  spirit  of  her 
brave  and  loyal  people,  and  will  invite  herse^ tamelj 
to  submit  to  the  most  degrading  terms  of  surrender 
which  her  insolent  and  unprincipled  enemy  may 
vouchsafe  to  dictate. 

That  Britain  is  now  far  inore  powerftd  positively 
and  relatively  as  a  nation  than  she  was  when  she 
beat  down  beneath  her  feet  the  domineering  spirit  of 
the  fourteenth  Louis  of  France,  may  be  seen  by  con- 
sultingthe  pages  of  Mr.  Burke,  vol.  8th,  pp.  151, 166. 
That  she  is  more  powerful  now  as  a  nation  for  all 
purposes  of  warfare  both  offensive  and  defensive, 
than  s/ie  ever  has  been  since  the  commencement  of 
her  career,  may  be  known  by  consulting  the  follow- 
ing most  important,  able,  and  interesting  state-papiers 
contained  in  the  ^^  Literary  Panorama^'' yo\.  1st,  pp. 
226,  450,  674,  the  titles  of  theae  very  valuable  docu- 
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meote  collected  by  order  of  the  Britidb  government 
m  the  year  1807,  are  Jst.  ^'Report  of  the  Arratige- 
ments  which  were  nwdej'or  t/ie  intenud  defefice  q/  Uiene 
kingdoms y  when  Spain  by  its  Armada  projected  the  in- 
vamm  €fnd  conquest  of  England,  and  application  of 
the  wise  proceedings  of  our  ancestors  to  the  present 
crisis  of  public  safety."  Notpublished,8vo.pp.  420. 
2d.  ^'Report  on  the  arrangements  which  have  been 
adapted  in  former  periods  when  Frgnee  threatened 
tiie  inm^sion  of  Britain  or  Ireland,  to  frustrate  the 
designs  of  the  enemy  by  attacks  on  his  foreign  pes- 
sessi(ms  or  European  ports,  by  annoying  his  coasts 
and  by  destroying  his  equipments."  Not  published^ 
Svo.  pp.  203.  3d. ''  Review  of  the  events  and  treaties 
which  established  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe, 
and  the  balance  of  trade  in  favor  of  Great  Britain/' 
Bvo.  pp.  18  f.  Not  published.  No  doubt,  from  the 
cont^plation  of  past  events  and  of  present  circum- 
stances^  Britain  will  determine  that  the  existing  cri- 
sis of  the  world  demands  no  Aa^' measures  from  her^ 
that  she  is  now  more  than  ever  called  upon  to  prove, 
what  she  has  fonnerly  been,  the  arbiter  of  Europe 
and  the  champion  of  human  liberty  and  happiness. 
She  must  maintain  with  inflexible  resolution  her  su* 
prenoacy  on  the  ocean,  with  forecast  watch  over  and 
anticipate  events,  cleave  to  the  good  old  maxims  of 
soiuui  and  honorable  policy  by  which  her  forefathers 
fouaded  and  built  up  the  fabric  of  her  national  great- 
Res»,  no  longeryo/Zou;  hxAlead  the  circumstancesof  the 
worid,  maintain  her  most  warlike  attitude,  sound  loud 
and  more  loud  her  note  of  military  preparation,  and 
hurry  onward  her  career  of  victory,  until  by  the  de- 
struction of  all  her  enemies,  she  shall  be  able  to  open 
wide  the  gates  of  peace  and  mercy  to  mankind. 

The  present  state  of  the  British  army  and  navy, 
empcbrnve  of  militia  and  volunteers,  amounting  to  more 
than  six  hnndred  thousand  men,  is  as  follows.  The 
effective  force  in  rank  and  file  of  the  regular  army  is 

42 
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210,6J4; — ^the  army  in  India  amounts  to  150,000^ 
fighting  men ;  and  the  navy  consists  of,  at  sea^  95 
Ships  of  the  line;  10  from  50  to  44  guns;  135  frigates; 
114  sloops;  and  256 brigs.  Total  at  sea  610.  In 
port  snd ^ttinff,  24  of  the  line ;  5  fix)m  60  to  44 guns; 
26  frigates;  67  sloops;  and  49  brigs.  Total  161. 
Guard  ships,  Hospital  ships,  &c.  4 1  of  the  line ;  7 
from  50  to  44  guns;  14  frigates;  6  sloops;  and  2 
brigs.  Total  70.  In  ordinary  and  repairing,  54  of 
the  line;  13  from  50  to  44  guns;  57  frigates;  46 
sloops ;  and  30  brigs.  Total  200.  Buildif^  60  of 
the  line,  20  frigates ;  20  sloops ;  and  10  brigs.  To- 
tal 1 00.     Grand  total  1141. 

For  nearly  20  years  past,  it  has  been  tbefeshion 
with  the  French  to  deny  all  talent  of  any  A:t«rf  to  Bri- 
tain; and  this  opinion  is  very  industriously  propaga- 
ted out  of  France  also,  by  a  large  body  of  writers,  and 
speakers.  This  assertion  is  not  worth  refuting.  In  the 
10th  volume  of  the  Edinburgh  Review^  pp.  1 — 27,  it  is 
allowed  that  an  abundance  of  talent  and  information 
is  to  be  found  in  Britain,  occupying  all  the  depart- 
ments of  intellectual  pursuit,  except  that  of  the  go- 
vernment ;    into  which  it  is  contended   with  great 
force  and  ingenuity,  that  no/  enough  of  the  real  talents 
of  the  nation  are  ever  admitted ;  owing  to  the  ex- 
treme monopoly  of  power  by  the  great  leading  fami- 
lies of  the  aristocracy  of  rank  and  wealth.  "  France^ 
says  the  writer  now  alluded  to,  "  has  triumphed  by 
the  free  and  unlimited  use  she  has  made  of  the  tal- 
ents of  her  people;  but  the  people  oi  England  are 
at  this  moment  much  more  enlightened  and  ingeniouSt 
and  capable  of  affording  more  efficient  service  to 
their  government  than  those  of  France  or  of  any  oth- 
er country.     If  a  similar  field  were  opened  for  com- 
petition; if  the  same  high  rewards  were  held  out  for 
excellence;  and  the  same  facilities  afforded  for  its 
publication  and  display,  we  are  perfectly  satisfied  that 
Eng^laud  would,  in  a  very  short  time,  exhibit  more 
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l^leaclid  instances  of  successfal  genius,  in  eoety  de- 
partment of  the  public  service,  thi^n  have  yet  been 
produced  among  ^Ao^e,  the  French,  by  their  multipli* 
cation/' 

Thene  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  gentleman  who  is 
capable  of  writing  so  able  a  state-paper,  as  that  from 
which  the  preceding  extract  is  taken,  musty  (to  us^ 
to  expression  of  Mr.  D'  Israeli)  amidst  the  ordinary 
occupations  of  life,  and  amidst  the  daily  intercourse 
of  ordinary  men,  whether  professional  or  not, 
"  droop  like  the  melancholy  eagle,  amidst  the  meaner 
domestic  fowls/* 

**  With  ruffled  plumes  and  flagging  wing, 

Quench'd  in  dark  clouds  of  slutnber  lie 

The  terrors  of  his  beak  and  lightning  of  his  eye/' 

For  no  one,  possessed  of  primary  and  comman- 
ding talents,  if  he  have  been  well  trained  and  disci- 
plined by  education,  can  long  remain  unconscious  of 
their  power;  tiiey  will  be  every  moment  forcing 
themselves  upon  his  notice ;  either  in  the  common 
collisions  of  intellect  with  men  around  him  ;  or  in  si- 
lent, solitary  study,  when  he  compares  the  written 
labors  of  others  with  his  own  more  profound  and 
comprehensive  reflections.  It  is  therefore  no  won- 
der that  a  man  so  gifted  with  exalted  genius,  so  ar- 
med at  all  points  with  information,  should  sigh  at 
yahdXmust  indeed  appear  to  him  ''^wasting  his  vigor  in 
obscure  and^  ignoble  drudgery;'  no  wonder  that  he 
should  eagerly  desire  to  guide  the  helm  of  state,  as 
being  much  better  adapted  to  his  nervous  grasp  than 
the  pen  of  a  Reviewer.  Yet  with  unfeigned  respect 
is  an  opinion  now  offered,  which,  in  some  measure, 
clashes  with  the  conclusions  of  this  admirable  writer. 

\st.  It  is  not  disputed  that  a  high  bounty  is  per- 
petually offered  for  the  greatest  talents  in  geneial 
science,  arts,  and  literature,  speculative  and  practi- 
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cal,  by  the  Vast  patronage  public  and  pmate,  of 
wealth  and  honor  in  Britain,  and  that  thisdeinaiiclia 
consequence  has  produced  the  most  splendid  and 
successful  effusions  of  genius  and  knovi^Iedge  in  all 
these  departments  of  intellectual  pursuit.  The  very 
eloquent  and  impressive  "  Prosptctw  of  the  Edinr 
burgh  Annual  Register j''  opens  thus :  "The/owrwA- 
ing  state  of  the  literature  of  Britain,  and  its  widely 
extended  influence  among  her  inhabitants;  are  Wes- 
sings,  only  inferior  to  those  of  civil  peace  and  person- 
al liberty,'  with  which  they  are  so  ciosely  entwined. 
On  the  cantinefit  (of  Europe)  the  voice  of  historic 
truth  has  been  silenced  and  her  researches  interdict- 
ed. The  progress  of  despotism  has  been  as  univer- 
sal as  rapid.  From  the  shores  of  Holland  to  the 
Cimmerian  regions  of  Tartary,  light  after  light  has 
been  quenched,  and  nation  after  nation  consigned  to 
the  darkness  and  apathy  of  ignorance.  The  states 
.  of  Switzerland  and  of  Holland,  the  smaller  princi- 

Ealities  and  civic  republics  of  Germany  and  of  Italy 
ave  been  forced  to  resign  that  independence  which 
had  been  spared  by  former  conquerors,  even  when 
defended  only  by  an  ancient  and  venerable  name. 
Those  free  cities  which  cherished  the  earliest  sparks 
of  religious  reformation  and  the  hardly  less  sacred 
embers  of  classical  learning,  have,  one  by  one,  be- 
held their  presses  broken  or  fettered,  their  acade- 
mies new  modelled  or  dispersed,  their  authors  awed 
into  silence  by  proscription  and  military  execution, 
or  more  shamefully  bribed  to  plead  the  cause  of  for- 
eign tyranny,  by  orders,  ribands  and  pensions.  Not 
only  has  the  main  current  of  history  been  intercepted, 
but  the  lesser  channels  of  information,  those  journals, 
newspapers,  and  otl^r  periodical  publications,  whose 
supplies  though  individually  scanty  are  as  essential 
as  those  of  brooks  to  a  river,  have  been  altogether 
cut  off  or  polluted  at  their  very  source  There  is  no 
voice  left  upon  the  continent  te  tell  the  tale  of  uni- 
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lersal  siiiijiigadmi^  or  bequeadi  to  posterity  die  legacy 
of  retribtttioii.  In  such  emer^ncy  it  is  fortiinate  not 
4>f  (Bo^axidonly,  but  for  the  world,  that  there  never 
was  a  period  of  our  history  when  knowled^  was  so 
widely  diffused,  Xe^ixmv^eokighlg  honored,  and  litera*^ 
ry  mietituoTimeh  fostered  and  caressed.  We  would 
willingiy  in  circumstances  so  honorable  to  Britain 
trace  an  omen  of  the  jvJtwre  politicai  regeneration  of 
Europe.  If  the  love  of  knowledge,  elsewhere  damped 
or  eJ^tinguished,  glows  among  us  with  a  brilliance 
more  dazzling  as  more  condensed,  let  us  trust  that 
it  is  pfeserred  by  the  wisdom  of  Providence,  for  the 
fiitnre  exigencies  of  the  univ^se*  The  Greeks  after 
the  Persian  invasion  decreed  that  their  household 
fires,  polluted  by  the  Barbarians,  should  be  rekin* 
died  by  a  brand  from  tiie  altar  of  Apollo.  It  may 
not  be  too  proud  or  too  presumptuous  a  hope  that 
MT  uimd  is  destined  one  day  to  be  the  Delphos, 
where  nations  whose  colleges  and  shrines  have  been 
contaminated  by  a  yet  more  cruel,  because  a  more 
systematic  tyranny,  shall  repair  to  obtain  a  spark  of 
re^lhimination.  Where  indeed,  unless  in  the  annals 
of  Britain  can  future  historians  derive  materials  for 
die  history  of  this  eventful  period?'' 

To  those  who  are  acquainted  Avith  the  past  and 
pres^it  situation  of  the  British  Empire,  no  proof  is 
necessary  to  show  that  there  never  was  a  period  of 
its  history  in  which  so  much  talent  was  employed  in 
^  the  departments  of  service  arid  pursuit,  public  and 
private.  Indeed  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  talent 
and  information  of  the  country  must  alwayshe  employ- 
ed in  carrying  on  the  administration  of  such  a  very^ 
complicated  and  extensive  system  of  government  as 
that  of  Britain,  which  unites  great  energy  of  action 
in  itedf  with  an  ample  extent  of  personal  liberty  to 
its  people,  in  directing  the  vast  naval  and  military  de- 
partments, in  managing  tlie  parliamentary  troopsand 
tlieestablished  national  •church,  in  guiding  the  landed. 
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manufacturingand  commercial  interestsan  contebding 
-with  an  incessant  and  formidable  opposition  of  wealth, 
rank,  influence  and  talent,  against  aH  its  meai^res, 
right  or  wrong,  from  the  most  important  down  to  the 
least  significant  of  its  transactions. 

2dlff.  It  is  easier  to  guide  a  machine  already  made 
and  the  uses  of  which  are  known,  than  to  make  the 
machine  and  set  it  in  motion.  A  well  establisked  go* 
Temment  like  that  of  Britain,  does  not  require  all  its 
highest  talents  to  be  crowded  into  the  administra- 
tion. Having  grown  up  in  the  habits,  afiections  and 
feelings  of  the  people,  its  business  can  be  r^ulated 
and  energetically  carried  onward  by  the  superintend^ 
ing  genius  of  a  few  great  men  to  guide  its  primary 
movements;  and  men  of  decent,  respectable  talents 
to  execute  its  subordinate  ftmctions.  The  residue 
of  its  greatest  and  most  commanding  talents  would 
be  most  advantageously  employed  in  diffusing  the 
lights  of  science,  of  art,  and  of  literature,  over  the 
whole  commuhity.  It  would  be  a  great  national  mis- 
Jbrtune  for  the  whole  vast  body  of  talent  which  now 
guides  the  career  of  the  Edinburgh  and  Quarterly 
Reviews^  to  be  pressed  into  the  actual  service  of  the 
government;  unless  the  writers  could  appoint  ade- 
quate successors,  to  spread  the  same  great  flood  of 
classical,  metaphysical, moral,  mathematical,  and  eco- 
nomical light  over  Britain,  Europe,  and  the  world, 
which  their  genius  and  knowledge  have  hitherto 
done.  But  as  talents  and  information  are  not  trans- 
ferable nor  hereditary,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  if  Elijah 
were  again  to  drop  his  mantle,  no  other  Elisha  could 
fee  found  to  receive  and  to  wear  it. 

In  a  new  government  indeed,  like  that  of  France, 
^  the  great  talent  of  the  nation  is  necessary  to  bind 
together  the  discordant  elements  of  a  revolutionary 
chaos,  and  force  the  career  of  government  onward  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  feelings,  habits,  manners,  a^ 
fecttons,  and  ipclinations  jof  the  people;  all  whosHe" 
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{K>Utical  smd  social  establishments  are  yet  to  be 
formed.  A  new  dynasty,  whose  internal  mal-contents^ 
must  be  overawed,  and  whose  fore^n  enemies  must 
be  subdued  or  silenced,  necessarily  requires  a  greater 
proportion  of  talent  tp  carry  on  the  operations  of  its 
rule,  so  as  to  produce  an  equal  effect  of  power,  than 
is  demanded  in  a  well  established  government,  where 
each  department  has  its  fixed  rules  of  action;  and 
where  the  hearts  as  well  as  the  heads  of  the  people 
aid  the  accomplishment  of  all  its  efforts.  A  ship  with 
a  favorable  breeze  goes  steadily  onward  with  less 
seamens'  help,  than  amidst  the  violence  of  a  hurri- 
cane. 

3dly.  To  employ,  in  a  settled  order  of  things,  all  or 
nearly  all  the  great  talents  of  a  country  in  the  admi- 
oistration,  would  produce  much  evil  and  confusion; 
not  only  by  withdrawing  too  large  a  portion  of  high 
btellect  from  "  the  calmer  occupations  of  the  pen 
and  of  the  page,'^  and'  thus  leaving  the  regions  of 
science  to  be  explored  only  by  the  feebler  light  of 
secondary  minds;  but  also  by  introducing  perpetual 
intrigues  and  clashings  of  contest  into  the  cabinet  it- 
self, aud  consequently  weakening  instead  of  strength- 
ening the  hand  of  supreme  power.  For  great  and 
aspiring  minds  cannot  be  induced  readily  to  obey; 
they  naturally  and  instinctively  seek  to  command; 
and  if  all  direct  and  none  submit,  the  business  of  the 
nation  must  be  badly  managed.  When  Lord  Chat- 
ham presided  absolutely  over  the  British  cabinet, 
which  was  filled  with  his  colleagues  in  office;  men  of 
respectable  understandings,  but  inferior  to  himself; 
the  public  affairs  of  the  nation  were  carried  on  with 
unparalleled  enei^y  and  force;  and  Ens^land  sprang 
speedily  upward  to  the  first  rank  in  the  common- 
wealth of  Europe.  But  afterwards,  when  his  admi- 
nistration wias  composed  of  a  greater  number  of  ex- 
traordinary men,  who  disputed  instead  of  following 
Jbis  ooupsels,  every  thing  was  quickly  disordered. 
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Chatham  thereupon  retired;  and  Britain  soon  feU 
into  that  lethargy  and  stupor  which,  uuiting  imole&ee 
with  weakness,  and  tyranny  with  cowardice,  drove 
ber  American  colonies  into  rebellion  and  indep^d- 
ence. 

And  if  Buonaparte  shall  ever  settle  down  in  peace, 
and  establish  a  regular  order  of  governmeDt  in  France, 
he  will  find  himself  grievously  tliwarted  and  aonoy^ 
ed  by  that  great  phalanx  of  formidable  talent  which 
tiie  circumstances  of  the  Revolution  ha^e  assembled 
round  his  throne;  owing  to  the  restless  and  uq* 
man^eable  nature  of  genius  when  unemployed.  At 
present,  all  their  activity  is  engaged  in  conducting 
the  great  schemes  and  enterprises  civil  and  military, 
which  are  necessary  to  guide  France  thrau^  her 
contests  and  usurpat^s  of  dominion.  But  in  peace 
these  turbulent-spirits,  nursed  in  blood  and  long  ac«- 
customed  to  power  and  rapine,  will  have  sufficient 
leisure  to  employ  their  courage  and  talent  in  plans 
for  their  own  aggrandizement  and  the  disturbance  oi 
their  master. 

A  wide  field  for  the  production  and  display  of 
great  talent  is  opened  in  Britain  by  always  calling  a 
respectable  portion  of  high  intellect  into  the  service 
of  the  government;  by  occasionally  raising  uppow- 
erfiil  minds  from  the  middle  and  lower  orders  of  the 
people  to  the  great  offices  of  state,  and  thus  perpet- 
ually fanning  the  flame  of  competition;  and  by  encou- 
^raging  the  exertions  of  genius  in  every  department  of 
science,  art;  and  literature,  by  rewards  and  honors. 
Perseverance  in  study,  dnd  a  regular  adherence 
through  successive  ages  to  the  great  fixed  principle 
of  moraland  political  science,  have  raised  and  main- 
tained  the  national  spirit;  and  rendered  its  govern- 
ment, intelligence,  agriculture,  manufactures,  com- 
merce, and  marine,  at  once  the  envy  smd  admiration 
of  the  surrounding  world. 

Great  talents  always  follow  the  demand  for  them; 
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and  BO  efiectual  bounty  can  be  offered  for  their  gen* 
erai  appearance  except  in  a^f ee  country,  whose  civil 
and  piiiitary  institutions  are  on  a  large  and  magmju 
cent  scale;  holding  out  the  anljf  great  and  adequate 
incitements  of  wealth,  rank,  induence,  honor,  and 
power,  for  their  full  development.  A  despatmn  only 
di^mands  one  species  of  talent,  the  military;  and  that 
enly  for  a  short  time ;  because  a  despotism  spon  sinks 
naturally  by  its  own  corruption  into  the  slumber  of 
feebleness.  And  a  democracy  when  once  established 
actually  proscribes  all  great  talent  by  the  nature 
ofits  institutions,  which  only  require  the  efforts  ofor> 
dinary  intellect  in  their  management;  whence  whatev- 
er high  »a/ii;^  talent  may  be  produced  in  a  democracy 
in  time  of  peace,  and  freedom  from  national  peril,  is 
suffered  to  sleep  away  its  existence  in  idleness  and 
inactivity ;  never  being  matured  by  employment  on 
a  great  scale  tit  to  rouse  and  to  develop  its  powers. 
Indeed  a  democracy  not  only  proscribes  the  employ- 
ment of  existing,  but  prevents  the  formation  of  new 
talent;  so  that  in  the  hour  of  danger  only,  the  eie-^ 
ments  of  intellect  are  scattered  over  the  country;  na 
matured  and  practical  capacity  exists.  What  would 
be  thought  of  the  wisdom  of  a  ship  s  crew,  if  when  a 
storm  arose  in  which  it  was  necessary  to  cut  away 
the  main-mast,  the  smith  was  then  sent  to  make  the 
axe?  In  a  political  crisis  it  is  equally  absurd  to  have 
to  form  the  talent  out  of  its.  raw  materials,  when  it 
ought  to  have  been  already  matured  by  exercise, 
that  it  might  be  able  to  act  promptly  and  decisively 
to  save  the  nation.  In  the  ordinary  course  of  human 
affairs,  a  democracy  is  all-effectual  to  produce  domes- 
tic mischief,  and  superlatively  weak  to  create  or  main- 
tain national  prosperity  and  honor  at  home  or  abroad ; 
for  the  physical  force  of  every  country,  that  is  the  mass 
of  the  people,  must  be  restrained  and  guided  by  the 
mind  of  the  country;  or  no  great  permanent  national 
measure  can  be  accomplished*    But  (M  people  ia 
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jNToportion  to  their  .ignorance  and  want  of  informatiott 
are  averse  from  ^o^te^ary  restraint  and  direction;  and 
as  in  a  democracy  the  people  are  sovereign  by  the 
sway  of  their  universal  votes,  they  uniformly  turn  out 
those  rulers  whose  wisdom  and  virtue  restrain  their 
licentious  turbulence ;  and  elect  those  demagogueis 
Dirho  Hatter  and  dupe  them  into  the  coumiission  of 
foolish  and  pernicious  measures,  the  remits  of  which 
they  cannot  foresee;  and  thus  the  nation  is  distracted 
by  a  perpetual  fluctuation  of  councils  and  actions : 
exhibiting  the  melancholy  spectacle  of  weakness 
^md  division  within,  of  contempt  or  pity  abroad. 

It  is  a  question  of  great  importance  for  the  states- 
inan  to  decide,  how  far  the  letting  loose  all  the  talents 
of  a  community  would  unsettle  every  thing,  and^^ 
liothing?  Certain  land-marks,  and  boundaries  of  au- 
thority and  habit  are  necessary  to  govern  men.  If 
the^Wiciary,  for  example,  were  not,  by  the  veneration 
attached  to  their  high  office,  to  restrain  the  license  of 
the  bar,  no  business  could  be  transacted  in  a  court  of 
justice,  but  all  the  time  necessary  for  the  trial  and  de- 
termination of  suits,  would  be  consumed  in  the  clash^ 
ings  of  judicial  with  forensic  intellect.  And  so 
through  all  the  departments  of  a  government. 
Whence  it  appears  necessary  and  wise  to  establish 
habits  of  obedience  to  authority,  to  call  a  due  por- 
tion of  high  talent  to  the  administration  of  govern- 
ment, and  to  reward  the  exertions  of  genius  and  the 
display  of  knowledge  in  all  the  other  branches  of  art, 
literature,  and  science.  The  two  only  aristocracies 
of  human  nature,  ttdent  and  property^  must  govern  ev- 
ery country;  or  the  country  will  infallibly  be  destroy- 
ed, either  by  foreign  conquest  or  domestic  tyranny. 
But  talent  is  merely  personal,  and  fleeting ;  property 
infixed  and  permanent,  accumulating  by  hereditary 
descent  through  successive  generations ;  whence  it 
gives  a  poise  and  stability  to  the  community.  If  tal- 
ent idone  have  sway,  it  producer  a  perpetual  vibration 
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of  sojciety  from  scheme  to  scheme  by  its  clashing  and 
discordant  collisions.  Say  that  A,  possessed  of  great 
talents  dies,  and  B,  of  equal  talents  rises,  unconnec- 
ted with  A ;  in  all  probability  he  will  start  some  new 
and  opposite  plans  of  political  action.  But  property, 
whether  it  belong  to  a  wise  or  a  foolish  possessor,  is 
in  its  nature  stable ;  is  a  balance-wheel,  whi<*h  keeps 
the  main-spring  of  talent  from  dashing  the  machine 
to  pieces;  and  in  o/rf,  well-established  governments, 
the  weight  of  property,  by  opposing  the  too  rapid  rise 
of  talent,  renders  the  talent  which  ultimately  rises, 
more  mature^  morepowerjul,  to  combine  the  joint  for- 
ces of  experience,  discretion,  wisdom,  foresight,  for 
the  public  service.  In  the  French  revolution,  the 
politicians  destroyed  the  influence  of  property,  and 
gave  to  talent  an  undivided  sway.  What  was  thq 
consequence?  An  incessant  hurrying  of  the  whole 
community  from  scheme  to  scheme,  from  one  set  of 
tyrants  to  another,  until  a  military  despotism  has 
fixed  all  the  nation  in  the  frost  of  eternal  bondage. 

Mr.  Brougham,  in  his  admirable  work,  intituled, 
^^  hiquiry  into  the  Colonial  Policy  of  the  European 
powers,''  Vol.  2d,  pp.  247 — 249 ;  says  that  "  in  fact 
ihe  foreign  affairs  of  nations  are  much  less  apt  to  be 
influenced  by  accidental  events  than  is  generally  im* 
agined.  The  death  oi  z,  cW\\  or  military  chief,  who 
had  supported  the. greatness  of  a  state,  by  the  vigor 
and  wisdom  of  his  councils,  or  the  glory  of  his  arms, 
jis  seldom,  if  ever,  a  cause  of  great  change  in  the  reUi- 
tive  importance  of  that  country.  Great  men  rise  in 
certain  circumstances,  they  are  disciplined  in  partis 
cular  schools,  they  train  up  successors  for  them^ 
selves,  they  are  called  forth  by  certain  eraej^encjes 
in  public  affairs.  This  is  more  particularly  the  case 
in  great  systems,  either  civil  or  military ;  in  the  W- 
tensive  governments  or  vast  regular  armies  of  modern 
times ;  all  the  operations  of  which  are  combined  and 
mutually  depeadant  one  upon  another.    As  these  am 
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only  hecknled  on  by  the  nnited  exertions  otmkhy 
per^ond  of  the  same  habits  and  cast  of  talents^  tiieir 
success  must  always  depend  on  the  unioB  of  mea, 
\rhose  abilities  and  experience  ih  their  respective 
arts  are  extensive.  If  the  general  or  the  statesmaa 
falls,  his  place  will  be  tilled  by  some  of  those,  whose 
talents  have  assisted  him  in  subordinate  branches  of 
employment;  and  the  constant  deniafui  for  merit  in  a 
certain  department,  will  generally  excite  men  to  ap- 
ply their  attention  to  the  acquisition  of  the  excellence 
so  much  wanted,  and  sospfendidly  rewarded.  Great 
occasions  draw  into  public  life,  such  men  as  have 
limg  been  laboring  to  tit  themselves  for  their  station  ; 
and  hew  talents,  new  powers,  frequently  spring  \ip  m 
a  man's  mind,  when  he  is  placed  in  a  situation  of  pre- 
eminent difficulty  and  splendor,  efficient  to  call 
them  forth.  The  great  object  of  every  nation  should 
be  to  remove  every  impediment  or  check,  diat  may 
prevent  such  men  from  rising  into  the!  stations  for 
which  their  natural  or  acquired  faculties  rendertbeni 
fit.  Under  a ^re^  government,  the  restrictions  upoa 
the  rise  of  real  mierit  are  much  fewer  than  under  a 
despotism ;  and  the  chance  of  preferment  is  extended 
to  a  much  wider  circle.  In  those  countries  then, 
much  less  consequence  may  be  attached  to  the  ems- 
lence  or  to  tbe  loss  of  a  particular  man."  For  more 
particulars  respecting  the  population,  courage,  attd 
talents  of  the  British,  see  "  Hints,''  pp.  513 — 643. 

It  is  strongly  objected  against  Britain  by  the  most 
Respectable  men  of  all  parties  in  the  United  Ststtes, 
that  she  so  constantly  sends  out  to  this  country /^^ 
bte  ambassadors. 

To  this  grievous  charge  Britain  mus  plead  generally, 
guilty.  For  whatever  might  be  the  qualilications  of 
tiriimpeached  honor,  or  of  gentlemanly  address  and 
'manners,  in  the  several  Ministers  which  she  has  sent 
to  these  United  States,  it  cannot  be  deemed  harsh 
and  uncharitable  to  say,  that  with  the  exception  of 
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Mh  JacksoQ,  ott  whose  politicaj  and  diplomatic  ta- 
lents too  mnch  praise  cannot  be  conferred,  they  have 
never  befen  very  profoundly  or  very  comprehensively 
Airaished  with  those  various  natural  endowments 
End  jfccquired  information,  which  are  essential  to  the 
constitution  of  that  rare  and  exalted  character,  a 
political  econdmist  and  a  practical  statesman.  That 
an  ambassador  oyght  to  be  a  statesman,  that  he 
ought  to  be  intimately  acquainted  with  the  internal 
resources  and  foreign  relations  of  his  own  country, 
VBk  order  to  learn  more  readily  and  with  more  exacts 
nessthe  political  condition  and  the  national  character 
€^tkke  people  to  whosegovernment  he  is  sent  as  envoy- 
few  who  have  examined  the  subject  will  be  disposed 
to  deny.  And  as  the  points  of  political  contact  be^ 
tween  the  United  States  and  Britain  are' many ;  and 
iw  the  commercial  relations  of  the  two  countries  are 
various  and  extensive^  and  without  doubt  highly 
beneficial  to  both,  it  is  of  considerable  importance 
that  Britain  send  out  to  this  country,  public  function* 
aries  who  might  be  able  and  willing  to  discover  the 
liabits  and  disposition^!;  of  the  American  people;  to 
develop  the  bearings  and  tendencies  of  their  govern- 
ment ;  to  fathom  their  national  resources ;  to  com- 
prehend and  to  appreciate  the  complicated  interests, 
the  multiplied  relations,  tlie  ever-varying  political 
aspect  of  a  country,  whose  institutions  are  all  founded 
on  the  basis  of  popular  authority  and  universal  suf- 
filasge;  which  differs  widely  from  all  other  govern- 
ments ancient  and  modern ;  having  in  itself  twenty 
separate  independant  sovereignties,  each  containing 
its  own  distinct  state-executive,  l^islative,  and  ju- 
dicial departments;  together  with  a  federal  or  gene^ 
ral  head,  having  also  its  own  separate,  superintendmg 
executive,  legislative,  and  judicial  branches  of  go* 
vemment. 

h  may  be  observed  in  passing,  that  the  blind  vo- 
iXB%  hj  ballot,  the  right  of  universal  suffrage,  the 
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perpetually  recurring  elections  of  Jederal  executive 
senators,  and  representatives,  of  ^/at^-executive^ 
senators,  and  representatives,  of  both  federal  and 
state  charter  officers  and  servants;  together  vrith 
many  other  practical  comments  upon  the  theories  of 
speculative  metaphysical  politicians  and  philoso- 
phers, are  all  made  in  these  United  States  under 
the  most  favorable  of  all  possible  circumstances, 
namely,  a  scanty  population  spread  over  an  immense 
territory ;  a  large  body  of  independent  yeomanry,  who 
are  for  the  most  part  lords  of  the  soil  v^hich  they  oc- 
cupy, a  very  general  diffusion  of  property,  and  the  most 
jealous,  fearful  exclusion  of  the  only  natural  and  eflec- 
tive  aristocracies  of  man,  talent  2x\A  property^  from  all 
political  power  and  inffuence.  Whence  if  the  great 
experiment  of  democracy ^  which  is  now  in  operation 
upon  so  large  a  scale  in  the  United  States,  should 
foil,  it  fails  forever;  and  men  will  be  induced  once 
more  to  return  to  the  essential,  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  human  nature,  the  ascendency  of  talent  and 
property,  as  the  only  basis  upon  which  the  super- 
tstructure  of  permanent  and  effectual  government  can 
€ver  be  reared. 

But  to  return :  it  is  a  general  complaint  that  fot 
several  years  past,  Britain  has  not  been  sufficiently 
careful  in  her  choice  of  men  to  represent  her  sove- 
reign at  the  seat  of  the  other  governments  of  the 
world,  considering  the  important  consequences  in- 
volved in  the  execution  of  an  ambassador's  very  deli- 
cate and  difficult  functions.  By  the  institution  of 
envoys,  is  kept  up  a  direct  and  constant  intercourse 
between  the  governments  of  different  nations,  and 
opportunities  are  offered  of  discovering,  and  often  of 
preventing  the  full  accomplishment  of  those  schemes 
and  measures,  which  if  not  thus  seasonably  counter- 
acted, might  eventually  lead  to  aggression  and  to 
war,  with  all  its  horrible  train  of  calamity  and  deso- 
lation. France,  the  common  enemy  of  the  human 
race,  has  generally  shewn  herself  to  be  fully  aware 
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0^  the  extensive  political  benefits  resulting  from  the 
employment  of  able  and  active  envoys  at  foreign 
courts.  By  means  of  her  diplomatic  agency,  she  has 
always  exercised  a  very  extensive  influence  over  the 
cabinets  of  other  nations,  and  has  often  outwitted 
the  British  ambassadors  in  transactions  involving  the 
highest  national  interests.  Two  very  important 
questions  as  connected  with  this  subject  occur,  vvhich 
cannot  now  be  broken  up  and  traced  to  their  remo- 
ter consequences.  The  outlines  therefore  only  are 
stated. 

1st.  Is  not  vanity^  or  self-consequence,  or  self-es*- 
teem,  by  whatever  name  it  be  called,  the  primary 
moving  spring  of  all  governments,  as  it  is  naturally 
of  all  individuals?  Mr.  Burke  in  his  "  Letter  to  a 
Member  of  the  National  Assembly;  in  answer  to  some 
objections  to  his  book  on  French  affairs^'"  published 
in  1791,  says,  "  Their  (i.  e.  the  French)  object  is  to 
merge  all  natural  and  all  social  sentiment  in  inordi- 
nate vanity.  In  a  small  d^ree,  and  conversant  in 
little  things,  vanity  is  of  little  moment.  When  fall 
grown,  it  is  the  worst  of  vices  and  the  occasional  mi- 
mic of  thein  all.  It  makes  the  whole  man  false.  It 
leaves  nothing  sincere  or  trust-worthy  about  him. 
His  best  qualities  are  poisoned  and  perverted  by  it, 
and  operate  exactly  as  the  worst."  But  not  now  to 
discuss  the  evil  effects  of  vanity  in  its  excess;  the 
question  is,  if  vanity,  or  the  desire  of  appearing  re- 
spectable in  the  eyes  of  others,  by  whatever  name  it  be 
called,  or  under  whatever  disguise  it  lurks,  be  not 
the  instinctive,  primary  spring  of  all  human  action? 
And  if  so,  is  it  not  by  perpetually  appealing  in  words 
to  the  vanity  of  all  secondary  nations,  that  France  is 
uaiformly  enabled  to  cajole  and  influence,  in  order 
to  plunder  and  destroy  them?  While  Britain,  by 
eternally  wounding  their  vanity  and  irritating  their 
self-consequence,  from  the  loftiness  of  her  demeanor, 
excites  their  hatred  and  disgut^t;  although  all  her 
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great  national  measures  have  a  direct  tendency  ia 
preserre  these  minor  countries  from  destruction?  So 
an  artful,  unprincipled  demagogue,  tiatters  and  de- 
ceives the  multitude  into  their  own  ruin,  in  order  to 
forward  his  own  base  purposes;  and  tliey  are  won-^ 
derfuUy  delighted  with  their  worthy  compatriot,  who 
picks  their  pockets  aud  subverts  their  liberties  $ 
while  an  upright,  honorable  statesman,  who  never 
stoops  to  fraud  and  baseness,  but  really  labors  for 
the  public  weal,  is  always  feared  and  hated  by  the 
mob,  whose  vanity  is  wounded  and  envy  excited  by 
his  superior  integrity  and  wisdom, 

Will  the  application  of  this  principle  to  the  affiiirs 
of  governments,  explain  why  secondary  nations  ge-^ 
nerally  lean  most  favorably  towards  the  most  unprin-* 
cipled  primary  nation,  and  in  consequence  perish 
miserably?  In  Holland,  a  French  oflScer  would  re-* 
ceive  the  petition  of  a  Dutchman  courteously,  send 
him  away  pleased,  and  then  throve  the  petition  into 
the  tire;  while  an  English  commander  would  be  rew 
served  and  distant,  grant  the  petition,  aud  oflend  the 
petitioner.  Is  it  thus  that  the  French  please  and  in- 
fluence all  the  minor  nations  of  the  world,  while  Bri* 
tain  generally  offends  them  by  her  loftiness  and  pride? 
Mankind  perhaps  universally  prefer  him  who  flat- 
ters their  self-consequence,  to  him  who  confers  upon 
tliem  the  greatest  and  most  permanent  benefits,  with- 
out at  the  same  time  doing  homage  to  their  import-- 
ance.  The  affections  of  men  are  generally  won  by 
little  attentions,  not  by  great  kindnesses.  The  fol- 
lowing advice  deserves  attention  from  all  men,  but 
most  especially  from  statesmen;  it  is  contained  in 
the  eighth  of  the  ten  famous  precepts  which  William 
Cecily  Lord  Burghley,  Lord  high  Treasurer  to  Queea 
Elizabeth,  wrote  for  the  guidance  of  his  second  son 
Robert  Cecil,  afterwards  Earl  of  Salisbury.  *^  To- 
wards thy  superiors  be  humble  yet  generous ;  with 
thine  equals  familiar  yet  respective.    Towards  thtn» 
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inferiors  shew  much  humanity  and  some  familiarity; 
as  to  bow  the  body,  stretch  forth  the  hand,  and  un- 
cover the  head;  with  such  like  popular  compliments. 
The  first  prepares  thy  Way  to  advancement.  The  se- 
cond makes  thee  known  for  a  man  well-bred.    The 
third  gains  a  good  report,  which  once  got,  is  easily 
kept.     For  right  humanity  takes  such  deep  root  in 
the  minds  of  the  multitude,  as  they  are  easilier  gain* 
ed  by  unprofitable  courtesies  than  by  churlish  benefits  J* 
2dlif.  Can  people  resident  in  a  primary  nation,  as 
in  France  or  Britain,  possibly  learn  in  its  full  extent 
how  such  a  nation  acts,  and  is  acted  upon  by  other 
both  primary  and  secondary  nations 5  seeing  that  their 
attention  is  chiefly  t^otitinea  to  the  operations  of  their 
own  primary  power,  how  it  shall  act  upon  and  influ- 
ence the  rest  of  the  world?     Is  this  the  reason  why 
Britain  and  France  are  so  ignorant  of  each  other's 
internal  condition  and  actual  resources?     Does  not 
a  resident  in  a  secondary  nation  see  how  the  primary 
nations  operate  upon  all  the  world ;  because  all  the 
exterior  political  movements  of  the  secondary  are 
directed  by  the  measures  of  the  primary  nations? 
Witness  the  anti-commercial  decrees  and  orders  of 
France  and  Britain  in  the  years  1806,  1807,  .1808, 
1809;  by  which  these  United  States  and  all  the  other 
secondary  nations  of  the  world  are  thrown  out  of 
their  ordinary  course;  whereas  no  measure  of  a  se- 
condary nation  can  ever  possibly  throw  a  primary 
power  off  its  balance;  for  instance,  our  American 
fion-importatiofiy  embargo^  and  non-intercourse  of  1806^ 
1807,  1808,  1809,  have  almost  beggared  and  destroy- 
ed the  Union,  but  have  not  even  perceptibly  affected 
either  Britain  or  France;  unless  it  be  to  move  their 
compassion  or  contempt.     Is  this  a  sufficient  reason 
to  account  for  M.  Gentz  the  Prussian  war-counseK 
|or,  living  at  Berlin  in  the  heart  of  a  secondary  coun- 
try, having  in  his  answer  to  M.  Hauterive  given  a 
more  accurate  and  comprehensive  vi^ew  of  ttal  po«- 
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tive  aad  relative  condition  of  France  and  Britain, 
than  has  ever  been  done  by  any  Frenchman  or  Eng- 
lishman ? 

But  to  return.  In  this  awfid  crisis  of  the  world, 
when  Britain,  almost  alone  and  single-handed,  main- 
tains the  cause  of  liberty,  of  all  social  virtue  and 
civilized  enjoyment,  against  the  combined  force  of 
the  greater  part  of  Europe  and  its  dependencies, 
moving  under  the  banner  of  France;  it  behoves  the 
British  government  to  consider  well  how  they  shall 

f)lay  for  the  foreign  stakes  yet  left  in  their  hands, 
est  they  unwittingly  throw  them  also  entirely  into 
the  arms  of  their  enemy.  It  ought  to  be  a  matter  of 
deep  and  serious  import  to  them,  always  to  ]ceep  in 
this  country  a  resident  minister,  able  to  comprehend 
the  relations  and  interests  of  the  two  people;  and  of 
sufficient  magnanimity  to  endeavor  to  unite  them  in 
the  closest  bonds  of  amity,  by  promoting  all  those 
measures  of  policy  and  commerce,  which  would  re- 
dound to  their  mutual  advantage;  and  thus  by  con- 
joining in  the  ties  of  friendship  the  only  two  nations 
on  earth,  who  enjoy  even  the  semblance  of  freedom 
and  an  equitable  administration  of  justice,  might 
raise  a  firm  and  effectual  barrier  against  that  unre- 
lenting despotism,  which  is  rolling  together  as  a  scroll 
the  kingdoms  and  the  empires  of  the  civilized  world; 
which  is  even  now  flooding  out  a  tide  of  d«!solatiou 
that  has  already  swept  away  the  ancient  boundaries 
and  land-marks  of  Uie  fairer  and  better  portions  of 
the  globe,  and  threatens  to  deluge  the  remainder  of 
the  world  with  the  waters  of  bitterness  and  of  death. 
When  it  is  recollected,  that  ambassadors  furnish 
the  intelligence,  which  directs  all  the  movements  of 
their  respective  governments  in  relation  to  foreign 
powers,  perhaps  it  will  not  be  thought  that  too  much 
stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  great  importance  of  a 
prudent  and  cautious  selection  of  men,  lit  and  able  to 
execute  the  very  momentous  and  arduous  duties  of 
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an  envoy.  In  some  instances,  Britain  has  shewn  her- 
self thoroughly  sensible  of  the  vast  consequences  re- 
suiting  from  the  employment  of  capable  anibassa* 
dors.  She  has  availed  herself  of  the  great  diplomatic 
talents  of  a  Temple,  a  Marlborough,  a  Walpole,  a 
Malmesbury,  and  a  Jackson.  And  if  she  would  of- 
tener  have  recourse  to  such  negotiators,  she  would 
not  be  so  frequently  over-seen  by  France  in  her  dip- 
lomatic transactions  and  treaties;  nor  be  so  con* 
$tantty  exposed  to  the  perilous  necessity  of  standing 
alone  against  the  armed  combinations  of  other  pow 
ers,  who  have  been  blinded  to  their  own  essential  in- 
terests, and  duped  into  hostility  against  her,  by  the 
more  dexterous  management  and  the  more  subtle 
policy  of  French  envoys. 

It  should  not  however  be  concealed,  that  there  is 
always  a  great  difficulty  in  prevailing  upon  men  of 
commanding  and  primary  talents  to  come  out  as  am- 
bassadors from  Britain  to  this  country;  which  being 
only  a  minor  and  secondary  nation,  holds  out  no  in- 
ducement to  such  men.  To  reside  in  the  midst  of  a 
rude  and  unformed  state  of  society,  to  receive  a 
scanty  salary,  and  to  find  every  opening  of  the  ave- 
nues that  lead  to  high  political  rank  and  honor  in 
their  native  country  for  ever  shut  against  them,  can 
be  no  object  of  ambition  to  those  of  elevated  minds 
and  extensive  information.  According  to  the  present 
system  of  British  diplomiacy,  while  these  men  were 
wasting  their  best  years  in  an  inglorious  obscurity  at 
Washington,  and  reaping  nothing  but  a  harvest  of 
suspicion  from  Amenca  and  of  forgetfulness  from 
Britain,  their  compeers  in  age  and  talents  would  be 
pressing  forward  to  the  highest  stations  of  political 
excellence  in  their  native  land.  Men  conscious  of 
their  own  hitellectual  strength,  cannot  consent  to 
sacrifice  every  prospect  of  honorable  advancement, 
in  order  to  attend  for  a  while  upon  the  minute  move- 
vents  of  a  feeble,  fluctuating,  unpurposed  cabinet; 
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and  then  to  sink  into  the  nameless  obscurity  of  mere 
private  gentlemen.  While  the  greater  nations  of  thq 
earth  therefore,  while  France,  and  Spain,  and  Aus^ 
iria,  and  Rus8ia  open  wide  and  ample  fields  of  dip^ 
lomatic  exertion  to  the  ambition  of  Britain's  abler 
inen,  the  United  States  invite  and  receive  only  those 
ordinary  talents  which  enable  their  possessor  to  boW 
at  a  levee,  and  preside  with  easy  decorum  at  a  din^ 
ber;  but  which  can  never  qualify  him  to  discern  tha 
great  interests  of  a  nation,  to  sound  the  depths  and 
shoals  of  political  intrigue,  to  uphold  the  dignity  of 
his  own  country,  and  at  the  same  time  to  deserve 
the  esteem  and  conciliate  the  affection  of  a  foreign 
nation. 

Yet  precisely  such  men  of  rare  and  exalted  en- 
dowments are  indispensably  necessary  to  come  out 
from  Britain  as  resident  ministers  in  this  country, 
whose  importance  has  been  too  long  underrated  by 
that  government.  It  is  now  high  time  to  distinguiis'h 
between  an  unprincipled  and  desperate  French  Ja- 
cobin faction  and  the  highly  valuable  national  cha- 
racter of  the  American  people j  and  also  to  appreciate 
the  progressive  resources,  physical  and  moral,  of  thi$ 
extensive  continent.  Unless  she  send  out  sagaciousi 
and  prudent  statesmen  to  represent  her  sovereign  in 
the  United  States,  the  mutual  interests  of  the  two 
countries  never  can  be  understood,  and  French  influ- 
ence will  always  continue  to  predominate  in  the 
Union,  and  to  sow  the  seeds  of  discord  between  twq 
nations,  whose  reciprocal  prosperity  would  begreatlj 
promoted,  by  living  together  op  terms  of  amity  iwd 
affection. 

In  order  to  effect  this  desirable  purpose  the  British 
government  must  offer  a  bounty  sufficiently  high  to 
induce  men  of  primary  talents  to  relinquish  the^phy- 
sical  conveniences  and  comforts,  the  intellectual  en- 
joyments, all  the  refinements  of  taste  that  are  fostered 
in  the  polished  society  of  Europe,  and  to  encounter 


ihe  ru^e  shocks  of  qucivilize^  life,  of  ^emocntiq 
bluottiess,  of  infant  science,,  and  of  unformed  art  ii| 
the  United  States.  The  salary  of  the  ntiaister  resi^ 
dent  in  ^his  country  must  be  greatly  ^ugmente^^  aii4 
^bove  ally  his  appointment  must  be  made  the  bro^4 
ind  direct  road  to  high  political  ranl^,  honor»  an4 
power  in  his  owp  native  ^nd.  If  it  be  an  object  c^ 
importance  to  Britain,  that  America  should  co-operat^ 
with  her,  in  defending  the  last  remains  of  political 
fireedcHU  against  the  ravages  of  Gallic  tyranny,  sh^ 
should  send  out  to  this  country  a  Sir  Williana  Tem« 
pie  or  a  Hoys^ce  Walpole.  ^-  But  if  it  be  advisable  foif 
ner  to  continue  in  perpetual  broils  and  misunder^ 
standings  with  her  transatlantic  brethren,  she  wi^ 
continue  to  be  represented  as  she  has  hitherto  been. 

Itmust  not  however  be  dissembled,  that  the  Britisli^ 
government  is  not  altogether  to  blame  for  oipitting  to 
send  out  their  ablest  men  as  ambassadors  to  foreigv^ 
countries.  For  their  men  of  primary  talents  prefef 
l^oing  into  the  House  of  Commons,  where  their  greai 
intellect  has  an  immediate  opportunity  of  displaying 
itself  so  as  to  make  a  powerful  and  permanent  im- 
pression upon  the  whole  community,  and  thus  lay 
open  for  them  the  posts  of  influence  and  honor,  tQ 
entering  upon  an  embassy  to  a  foreign  court  where 
they  are  u^ore  out  of  sight  of  their  own  countrymen, 
and  consequently  being  little  seen  and  felt  are  apt  tQ 
be  permitted  to  glide  down  the  stream  of  life  into  for- 
getfulness.  The  French  on  the  contrary  have  no 
great  theatre  at  home  for  the  display  of  popular  ta- 
lents, and  therefore  willingly  go  abroad  to  seek  ob- 
jects on  which  to  execute  their  schemes  of  political 
intrigue,  and  by  their  collective  efforts  of  fraud  an4 
flattery,  as  ministers,  ambassadors,  consuls,  agents, 
and  spies,  obtain  niore  power  and  influence  in  fo^ 
reigii  cabinets  than  their  own  government  ever  effects 
by  the  wisdom  and  energy  of  its  administration  at 
home.     Nevertheless  Britain  has  the  power  to  create 
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a  bounty  of  honor  and  ambition  sufficiently  high  t0 
induce  men  of  exalted  talents  to  become  ^e  repre-^ 
sentatives  of  their  sovereign  in  foreign  countries. 
And  until  this  bedone^  her  exterior  relations  will  aU 
\rays  be  so  lamely  conducted  as  to  produce  much 
trouble  and  serious  detriment  to  her  best  and  most 
essential  interests.  Would  it  not  be  advisable  for 
her  always  to  keep  in  training  an  pension^  young  no- 
blemen and  gentlemen  of  promising  talents  en  suite 
of  her  ambassadors,  and  regularly  to  select  from 
among  her  diplomatic  agents  the  ablest  statesmen  to 
be  her  Ministers  for  foreign  affairs^  in  order  to  be  at 
all  times  well  aware  of  the  political  bearing's  and  the 
internal  movements  and  dispositions  of  the  other 
countries,  which  go  to  form  the  great  commonwealth 
of  civilized  nations? 

A  very  acute  and  animated  writer,  Mr.  Stephen, 
author  of  "  War  in  Disguise^'  "  T'ke  Dangers  of  the 
Country y^'  the  celebrated  ^^'^  Speech  on  the  Orders  in 
Counctl"  Slc.  &c.  objects  a ^ew^ra/  want  of  fareigfi 
policy  to  the  British  government,  and  considers  it  not 
as  confined  merely  to  carelessness  in  the  choice  of 
ambassadors.  He  says,  ''A  magnanimous  but  not 
very  prudent  contempt  of  the  popular  voice  iu  foreign 
countries,  or  at  least  of  the  means  of  obtaining  its 
suftrage,  has  long  been  displayed  by  the  cabinet  of 
England.  The  British  fight,  pay  and  negotiate,  but 
except  in  a  formal  manifesto  do  not  reason  to  the  Eu- 
ropean and  American  public.  They  abandon  to  their 
enemies  the  influence  of  every  foreign  press,  even 
where  the  fear  of  French  arms  does  not  preclude  a 
competition.  This  is  perhaps  a  natural  though  ac- 
cidental consequence  of  the  peculiar  form  of  their 
government.  The  rights  and  the  interests  of  the  na- 
tion, the  grounds  of  its  wars  and  its  treaties  are  co- 
piously discussed  in  parliament,  and  their  statesmen 
foiget  that  foreign  politicians  do  not  always  read 
their  debates." 
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Whatever  be  the  cause,  this  omission  in  the  British 
government  argues  a  want  of  political  wisdom. 
France  always  avails  herself  of  the  power  of  the 
press,  to  communicate  to  all  the  world,  whatever  she 
thinks  will  best  suit  her  own  purpose.  Out  of  innu*. 
merable  instances,^^  take  M.  Qhampagny's  £xpos6  of 
13th  Dec,  1810,  in  which  he  proves  that  the  commerce 
of  Britain  is  destroyed,  that  her  people  are  groaning 
under  the  excessive  misery  of  individual  want,  and 
national  decay;  while  France  is  every  where  trium* 
phant,  her  resources  rapidly  augmenting,  her  do- 
minion fast  covering  the  earth ;  even  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal are  transferred  to  her  by  the  impolicy  of  Eng- 
land, her  finances  are  flourishing,  her  armies  eve- 
ry where  victorious,  &c.  &c.  Such  are  the  press-ta.C'^ 
tics  of  the  Great-Nation ;  and  although  every  day 
detects  the  falsehood  of  the  preceding  day's  asser- 
tion, yet  every  day  the  same  falsehood  is  repeated, 
and  new  lies  are  coined  at  the  Paris-Mint ;  whence 
they  are  retailed  and  circulated  throughout  all  oth^ 
er  nations.  We  have  the  most  unequivocal  testimo- 
ny of  Mr.  Walsh,  as  stanch  a  patriot  as  America 
holds,  that  in  these  United  States  the  press  helps  for- 
ward, to  the  utmost  of  its  power,  the  dominion  of  im- 
perial Gaul.  "  One,"  says  that  gentleman  in  his 
''  Letter,"'  &c.  pp.  239—240,  **  One  who  has  had  an 
opportunity  of  observing  the  workings  of  French  in- 
Jhience  elsewhere,  cannot  possibly  mistake  the  source 
from  which  the  politics  of  some  of  our  oivn  gazettes 
are  drawn.  The  most  unwearied  ind  ustry  in  dissem- 
va^Jdn^fabehoods  on  the  subject  of  Great  Bntain;  a 
watchful  alacrity  to  make  even  her  most  innocent  or 
laudable  acts  the  subject  of  clamor;  a  steady,  labori- 
ous vindication  of  all  the  measures  oi  France;  and  a 
systemofrfewwwciVifiVm  against  those  who  pursue  an 
opposite  course;  are  the  distinguishing  features  of 
the  venal  presses  in  Europe,  and  the  symptoms  by 
which  those  of  our  own  country  may  be  known." 
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By  what  means  is  Britain  to  counteract  thelse  ef- 
forts of  fraud  and  delusion  ?  By  employing  the  press 
its  the  vehicle  of  truth  :  it  is  her  duty  to  publish  first 
in  her  own  language  for  the  information  of  her  own 
beople,  and  then  in  the  languages  of  other  nations 
lor  their  instruction,  correct  and  true  statements  of 
the  passing  events ;  of  the  views  and  disposition  of 
^e  two  great  contending  powers  ;  that  the  popula- 
tion of  foreign  states  may  know  how  she  alone  and 
tindaunted  keeps  at  bay  the  tyrant  of  continental  Eu- 
fope,  and  is  laboring  to  effect  the  dieliverance  of  all 
ftther  countries  from  the  thraldom  of  Gallic  oppres- 
sion. She  has  never  yet  done  justice  to  her  own 
Cause,  and  her  own  great  exertions  for  the  liberty  and 
happiness  of  mankind,  by  means  of  the  potent  engi- 
nery of  the  press,  which  her  enemy  more  adroitly  per- 
verts to  the  accomplishment  of  his  own  desttuctive 
schemes.  After  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  M.  Talley- 
rand was  heard  to  say,  that  "  France  had  more  to 
fear  from  (me  free  press  than  frofti  the  coalesced  bayo- 
nets of  the  Austrians  and  Russians." 

There  is  yet  another  and  a  greater  fault  in  the  Bri- 
tish government,  than  the  neglecting  to  avail  itself  of 
the  press  in  its  own  favor,  and  in  the  cause  of  truth ; 
toamely,  not  procuring  efficient  intelligence  respec- 
ting its  foreign  relations.  This  is  exposed  forcibly 
and  at  length  in  the  "  Literary  Panorama,''  Vol. 
6th,  pp.  1025—1044.  The  testiinony  of  this  very 
interesting  and  important  publication  is  themOrede' 
serving  of  notice,  because  the  gentlemen  who  con- 
Axtct  it  are  strenuous  and  able  supporters  of  the 
monarchy  and  constitution  of  England.  Some  few 
of  the  facts  and  observations  to  be  found  in  their  i*^ 
marks  on  the  "  National  and  Parliamentary  notic^, 
relating  to  the  expeditions  to  Spain  and  Portugal,''  in 
J  808,  1809,    are  here  presented  to  the  reader. 

Considerable  tnischiefhas  arisen  from  the  igno- 
rance feven  of  men  hijjh  in  office  in  Britain,  ofthfe 
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Condition,  situation,  abilities,  views,  and  dispositions 
oi foreign  countries.  Much  greater  political  advan- 
ts^es  are  derived  from  the  culture  and  the  applica^ 
tion  of  science  in  France,  than  in  the  country  of  her 
rival.  Under  Louis  the  fourteenth,  learning  in  all 
ks  branches  was  encouraged  throughout  his  domin-^ 
ions,  not  only  in  the  schools  and  colleges,  but  also 
at  court  and  abroad  in  the  world;  it  was  considered  as 
the  pass-port  oi practical  men  to  power  and  reputa* 
tion.  In  the  science  of  geography  for  instance,  IVL 
D'  Anville  was  not  only  patronised,  in  relation  to  the 
expaise  attending  the  preparation  of  his  works,  but 
was  treated  with  confidence ;  the  archives  of  the  State 
in  bis  department  of  art  were  open  to  him,  and  the 
surveys  of  all  parts  of  the  world  made  for  the  French 
government  were  laid  before  him.  Moreover  the 
government  of  France  neglected  no  opportunity  of 
procuting  geographical  intelligence ;  it  formed  a  de^ 
positary  for  the  security  of  its  invaluable  acquisitions, 
and  took  every  precaution  to  perpetuate  the  benefits 
expected  from  this  attention.  Without  moving  firom 
his  seat  Buonaparte  can,  by  availing  himself  of  the 
stores  of  geographical  knowledge  contained  in  the 
Bureau  de  la  Guerre,  inspect  every  fortified  place  in 
Europe,  and  know  the  condition  of  every  road,  the 
capabilities  of  every  river,  every  port,  and  every  har- 
bor, where  the  ships  of  France  have  ever  been.  For 
many  ages  the  French  government  has  obtained  and 
treasured  up  all  the  information  it  could  get,  respec* 
ting  the  position  and  vulnerable  parts  of  other  coun* 
tries.  This  sound  and  wise  policy  has  given  a  right 
tone  to  the  officers  in  its  service ;  and  the  first  hint  of 
an  incipient  irruption  of  the  French  armies  into  a 
country,  has  more  than  once  been  given  by  the  gene* 
ral  demand  for  mips  of  that  country  among  the 
French  military  men. 

Is  there  any  such  honorable  thirst  after  informa* 
tion  in  the  British  army?  Will  it  b^  credited  thatthi^ 
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troops  acting  in  Spain  under  Sir  John  Moore  m  180ft 
— 9,  possessed  scarcely  a  map  of  the  country  so  good 
as  those  attached  to  a  common  book  of  post-roads  ? 
Gore  division  of  that  army  had  indeed  a  valuable 
map,  which  the  father  of  a  general  officer  had  pre- 
sented to  his  son  some  years  before^  and  thi»  was 
borrowed  as  a  favor  for  inspection  by  the  officers  of 
the  staff  in  succession.  Without  this  accidental  prize^ 
scarcely  a  man  in  this  division  would  have  known  itt 
what  direction  their  route  led  them,  and  what  towns 
they  might  approach  or  avoid.  Nor  is  this  theooly 
instance  of  inattention  in  the  British  army,  in  not 
furnishing  itself  with  the  means  of  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  the  face  of  the  country,  in  which  they 
have  occasion  to  act.  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  in  bis  ac- 
count of  the  British  Expedition  to  Egypt  in  1800— 1^ 
says,  "  The  greatest  misfortune  was  the  total  wmU  of 
iftformation  respecting  Egypt.  Not  a  map  to  be  de- 
pended on  could  be  procured,  and  the  best  drai^ht 
from  which  information  could  be  formed^  and  which 
was  distributed  to  the  generals,  proved  ridiculously 
incorrect.''  Supposing  an  excuse  for  the  want  of 
geographical  knowledge  respecting  Egypt,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact,  that  the  army  eventually  acting 
there  was  originally  assembled  for  another  service, 
yet  such  an  apology  cannot  be  offered  for  the  n^Ii- 
gence  of  the  troops  sent  to  Spain.  For  it  was  well 
known  beforehand  that  they  w^ere  going  to  the  pea- 
insula,  where  they  were  sure  to  encounter  conside- 
rable difficulties  from  the  nature  of  the  country  itself 
and  still  more  from  opposing  an  enemy,  who  is  in  the 
habit  of  availing  himself  of  every  resource  of  study 
and  science,  as  well  as t)f  rmlitary  skill.  On  that  much 
disputed  point  for  instance,  the  number  and  nature 
of  the  passes  of  the  Pyrenees,  ihe  French  were  in 
possession  of  a  very  minute  and  particular  map  com- 
posed by  Roussel  and  La  Blottiere,  engineers  in  the 
service  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth.  Directed  by  such 
a  guide,  a  general  of  moderate  skill  would  plan  and 
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conduct  hiK  inarches  with  better  correspoiidence  and 
more  effectual  combinatioa,  than  a  commander  of 
superior  attainments,  without  such  aid.  That 
such  a  map  existed  was  known  by  a  limited 
number  of  copies  having  gone  abroad  into  circu- 
lation. Yet  na  copy  was  to  be  found  in  the  public 
archives  of  Britain,  and  after  her  army  was  in  ac- 
tion, her  statesmen  demanded  of  a  well  known  pro* 
fessor,  fnaps  of  the  Pyrenees  and  of  \}[\e\x passes.  One 
copy  only  of  the  number  allowed  by  France  to  be 
printed  from  the  survey  of  Roussel  and  La  Blottiere, 
fa%d  found  its  way  to  England.  This  was  copied, 
and  published  in  1809,  but  after  the  British  army 
had  re-embarked  at  Corunna. 

Nor  were  the  mmistty  alone  culpable  for  want  of 
information  respecting  these  points,  for  equal  geo» 
graphical  ignorance  of  the  interior  and  of  other  im* 
portant  parts  of  the  peninsula,  was  displayed  by  the 
opposition  in  their  very  spirited  debates  and  censures 
upon  the  conduct  and  fate  of  the  expedition  to  Spain. 
Sir  Hugh  Dalrymple  in  his  letter  to  Lord  Castlereagh 
dated  September  14th,  1808,  says  "it  will  be  necessa- 
ry to  obtain  the  ecn-liest^xxd  most  accurate  ififorviatiou" 
respecting  "the  situation,  military  features,  popula- 
tion, provision,  sea-ports,  roads,"  &c.  &c.  of  Spain. 
Pray  ought  not  a  British  general  to  have  been  previa 
oasly  acquainted  with  all  this,  and  ougM  not  a  Bri- 
tish Secretary  of  State  to  have  been  able  himse/J  to 
answer  the  queries,  addressed  for  the  purpose  of  o6- 
taming  information  by  JLord  .Castlereagh  to  general 
Broderick,  dated  August  4th,  1808?  His  .Lordship's 
queries  request  information  respecting  ^'  the  general 
face  of  the  country,  number  and  state  of  roads,  moun- 
tains, bridges,  rivers,  passes,  fortresses,  military  po- 
sitions, cities,  towns,  and  villages,  the  seasons,  gene- 
ral state  of  the  weather,  healthiness  and  unhealthi- 
ness  of  the  provinces,  supply  of  fuel,  water,  and  pro- 
Tisions,  operations  of  the  army  in  the  heats  and 
iTains,"  &c.  &c. 
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The  French  themselves  are  so  conscious  of  theii 
superiority  to  the  British  in  geographical  and  local 
information,  that  in  the  Moniteur  of  5th  May,  1810, 
they  are  sufficiently  sarcastic  on  the  debate  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  respecting  the  miserable  expe* 
dition  to  Walcheren  in  the  autumn  of  1809.  ''This 
investigation,"  says  Buonaparte's  official  papa*,  '*  is 
a  monument  of  the  igfiorance  of  the  £nglish,  respect- 
ting  those  affairs  which  most  concern  them.  Wbati 
no  plan  of  Antwerp  to  be  had  in  London?  What, 
are  they  ignorant  of  the  situation  of  those  dock-yards, 
from  which  twelve  sail  of.  the  line  have  been  ^ready 
launched,  and  eighteen  more  are  on  the  point 
of  being  launched?  They  know  not  that  since  July, 
1803,  when  the  emperor  visited  Antwerp,  sixniilUm 
have  been  expended  on  the  fortificatiofis  which  were 
previously  considerable,  and  that  the  left  bank  and  the 
TSte  de  Flandre  were  protected  by  fortifications,  so 
as  to  maintain  the  communication  with  France,  and 
covered  by  an  inundation  to  the  extent  of  two  thou- 
sand toises.  The  English  truly  lay  out  their  money 
to  very  little  purpose.  Lord  Chatham  knew  nothing 
of  the  fortifications  of  Antwerp,  but  from  masons  who 
had  worked  there.  Europe  and  France  will  see  with 
astonishment  the  extent  of  the  ignorance  of  the 
English.  They  know  not  if  Cadsand  be  an  island. 
They  are  ignorant  that  the  chaimel  which  separated 
Cadsand  from  the  continent,  has  been  dty  these  Jive 
and  twenty  years,  and  that  Cadsand  is  no  longer  an 
island.  They  know  not  that  the  French  squadron 
could  place  itself  in  safety,  either  above  or  below  the 
fortifications  of  Antwerp.  They  know  not  that 
forts  Lillo  and  Liefenshoeck  were  protected  on  the 
land  side  by  inundations  and  secure  from  every  at- 
tack, and  on  the  side  of  the  river  by  eighty  pieces  of 
ordnance,  which  from  the  right  and  left  supported  the 
line  of  the  gun-boats  and  the  booms  in  the  passage. 
It  would  be  curious  to  contrast  with  this  ignorance, 
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Hw  detailed  n^ormations,  which  the  Topographic  Co- 
hmi  of  France  possesses  with  regard  to  the  coasts  of 
JEngland^  mid  what  the  English  were  doing  there  in 
180d.  Observations  on  the  nunaber  of  batteries, 
tli^]]*  strength^  the  number  of  their  workmen,  the 
quantity  of  troops,  the  posts  from  which  resistance 
might  be  expected,  those  that  could  not  be  defended, 
the  profiles  of  the  works,  &c.  were  daily  arriving  at 
tiiie  Topographic  Cabinet  of  France." 

The  following  advice  of  a  very  able  British  mill- 
tory  officer  now  living,  respecting  the  education  ne* 
eessary  to  fit  a  soldier  for  the  duties  of  his  station, 
whether  subordinate  or  commanding,  cannot  be  too 
earnestly  recommended  nor  too  widely  diffused^ 
"  Those  destined  for  the  military  profession,  ought 
to  be  early  instructed  in  every  branch  of  human  know* 
ledge,  that  can  ultimately  be  of  service  to  them  in  the 
discharge  of  its  duties.  Independently  of  Latin  and 
Greeks  they  must  make  themselves  masters  of  the 
French,  German,  I<alian,  and  Spanish  languages. 
To  these  must  be  added  mathematics,  geography, 
fortification,  drawing  riding,  fencing,  &c.  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  ancient  and  modern  history,  and 
with  the  various  political  interests  of  the  different 
£oropean  powers.  That  these  are  to  be  acquired 
thcve  can  be  no  doubt.  If  it  unfortunately  happen 
Ihat  the  beginner's  genius  is  too  limited  for  the  acqui- 
sition, the  idea  of  his  entering  into  the  army  ought 
to  be  instantly  abandoned.  With  a  mediocrity  of 
tal^its,  he  may  pass  with  some  credit  through  life  in 
anoilier  profession.  The  science  of  war  embraces 
all  the  other  sciences ;  and  he  who  is  best  instructed 
will  be  the  fittest  to  command  from  a  regiment  to  a 
brigade,  and  firom  a  brig*ade  to  an  army.  No  dunce, 
•however  elevated  by  rank,  or  however  possessed  of 
mfere  personal  courage,  ever  distinguished  himself 
in  the  hour  of  emergency  as  a  military  officer.  No 
profession  requires  greater  knowledge  and  capacity 
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than  that  of  a  soldier.  A  British  officer  is  often  6» 
ployed  at  such  a  distance  from  his  own  country,  and 
has  so  few  opportanities  of  communication  with  his 
government,  that  he  ought  more  than  t^e  general  (A 
any  other  nation,  to  teach  himself  to  depend  on  the 
resources  of  his  owfi  mind«  There  is  no  service  in 
which  extensive  views  and  great  knowledge  and  in- 
formation will  be  fouitid  so  essentially  necessary  on 
particular  occasions,  as  that  of  Britain.  We  would 
therefore  give  the  best  possible  education  to  an  offi- 
cer;  we  would  instil  into  his  young  mind,  that  if  he 
wishes  to  distinguish  himself  in  his  profession,  h^ 
must  commence  by  laying  the  foundation  (dkissHpe' 
riority  (ts  a  num^' 

The  inattention  of  Britain  to  her  foreign  relations 
Is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  on  account  of  the  high  and 
honorable  character  of  her  government,  as  contrasted 
with  the  political  fraud  and  baseness  of  that  of 
France,  This  will  readily  appear  by  examining  the 
*'  Papers  relative  to  the  Negociation  taith  France,  pre- 
sented by  his  Majesty  s  command  to  both  Houses  of 
Parliawmt,  22d  Dec.  1«06,"  French  and  English, 
159  folio  pages; — ^tnd  to  the  "  Correspondence  with 
the  Russian  and  French  governments,  relative  to  the 
^overtures  received  from  Erfurth^'  in  December,  18©8; 
wherein  are  plainly  depicted  the  manly,  national, 
upright  policy  of  Britain,  on  the  one  hand;  and  the 
{systematically  false,  shuffling,  disingenuous' conduct 
of  France  on  the  other.  It  is  an  universal  fashion 
among  certain  political  philosophers  in  this  country, 
to  assert  that  there  is  no  difference  of  national  cha- 
racter in  the  different  governments  of  the  world;  and 
ihat  they  are  M  guided  solely  by  the  dictates  of  their 
own  selfish  expediency.  Are  these  gentlemen  pre- 
pared to  include  the  government  of  the  United  States 
within  the  circle  of  their  doctrine?  But  there  is  a 
national  justice  independent  of  and  super-added  to 
national  convenience.  For  the  character  of  a  govcam- 
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Kient  must  he  influenced  and  in  a  great  measnre  re* 
plated  by  the  opinion  and  sentiments  of  its  people; 
and  where  religion,  and  morality,  and  integrity  very 
generally  prevail,  as  in  Britain,  the  government,  even 
if  it  were  inclined,  would  not  dare  entirely  to  disre- 
gard the  laws  of  right  and  wrong.  Hence  its  prompt 
aiKl  liberal  compensation  for  unmtefitional  injuries^ 
whether  to  its  own  subjects  or  to  the  peofde  of  other 
countries*  But  in  France,  where  iniquity,  fraud  and 
violence,  constitute  the  main  ingredients  of  its  ^s^ 
tern  of  policy  J  the  government  uniformly  refuses  or 
evades  compensation  for  its  intentional^  deliberate  in* 
juries  to  its  own  people  and  to  those  of  other  nations. 
Witness  the  present  unqualified  bondage  of  the 
French  themselves;  and  witness  our  American  mer- 
chiandise  to  the  amount  oijij'tjf  millions  of  dollars^ 
plundered  and  detained  in  defiance  of  every  law,  hu- 
man and  divine;  witness  also  its  daily  and  hourly 
atrocities  committed  in  the  face  of  the  whole  worlds 
and  ostentatiously  proclaimed  as  ^^  the  philanthropy 
of  the  Great  Nation  extending  iteelf  over  the  whole 
earth."  As  long  as  the  distinctions  of  right  and  wrong 
are  recognised  practtcuUy  among  men,  the  tone  of 
popular  sentiment  and  morals  will  always  influence 
the  government  The  aggregate  character  of  a  nation 
must  be  made  up,  by  multiplying  the  individual  cha- 
racter of  its  people;  and  if  that  individual  character 
be  generally  upright  and  honorable,  the  average  na- 
tional character  must  be  good  also,  and  conversely. 
What  is  wrong  in  A,  as  an  individual,  cannot  be  made 
right,  by  joining  B,  C,  or  a  million  more  individuals 
to  A.  For  farther  particulars  respecting  the  ambas^ 
sadors  and  the  foreign  policy  of  Britain,  see  "  HintSy"* 
&c.  pp.  543,  563. 

A  very  prevailing  doctrine  among  the  French  in 
their  own  country,  and  their  partisans  here,  is,  that 
Britain,  in  addition  to  her  existing  national  bank- 
ruptcy, and  her  speedily  approaching  subjugation  t# 
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Buonaparte,  is  now  on  the  eve  of  a  most  terrible  p»^ 
litical  revolution,  from  the  furious  contentions  of  the 
various  internal  factions,  which  are  tearing  out  the 
bowels  of  their  native  land.  In  these  United  States 
it  is  thought  quite  sufficient  to  quote  scraps  from 
Cobbett's  "  Political  Register,''  pages  from  Ae  "  £^ 
dinburgh  Review,'^  extracts  from  the  opposition* 
speeches  in  Parliament,  and  the  reform  harangues  of 
the  Crown-and-Anchor  Tavern,  as  conclusive  proofe 
that  the  British  constitution  is  about  to  be  overtum*" 
ed,  the  public  debt  sponged,  the  nobility  d^raded, 
the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  dissolved  for  ever,  the 
clergy  butchered,  the  merchants  robbed,  all  the  peo- 
ple and  property  of  the  nation  put  in  requisition ;  in  a 
word,  that  all  the  horrors  of  anarchy  and  violence,  of 
cruelty  and  blood,  which  have  been  acted  on  so  ex- 
tensive a  scale  in  France,  are  to  be  immediately  re« 
tie  wed,  "  with  greater  perfidy  and  barbarity  in  Eng- 
land." 

Biit  all  such  speculations  are  founded  in  extreme 
ignorance  of  the  real  state  of  political  parties  in 
Britain.  That  nation  is  pretty  equally  divided  into 
two  great  sections;  one  following  the  system  of 
policy  marked  out  by  the  late  illustrious  William 
Pit;  the  other  adhering  to  the  political  tenets  of  Mr. 
Fox.  Each  of  these  parties  includes  within  itself 
a  vast  body  of  talent,  rank,  property,  influence,  and 
character.  Both  are  strenuously  attached  to  the 
present  form  of  government,  both  are  desirous  of 
upholding  the  Constitution  and  the  Monarchy ;  they 
only  differ  in  their  views  respecting  the  best  means 
of  accomplishing  this  great  and  desirable  end. 
Where  the  government  is  both  stable  and  free,  as  in 
Britain,  political  parties  may  be  safely  allowed  to  take 
their  fiill  range  of  exertion.  There  must  be  differ- 
ences of  opinion,  and  mutual  opposition  will  engender 
bitterness  of  contest  and  some  personal  feeling. 
There  must  be  rivalships  among  those  whom  genius^ 
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rank,  wealth,  or  reputation  have  made  powerful ;  and 
theconflict^  of  such  opponentswill  often  deeply  agitate, 
but  seldom  endanger  the  safety  of  a  natioft.  For  the 
common  aim  of  both  parties  is  to  obtain  power  and 
place  under y  not  over^  the  government;  as  was  the 
case  in  France  during  the  explosion  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  as  must  ever  be  the  case  in  the  struggles  of 
democracy.  It  is  an  act  of  gross  and  flagrant  injus- 
tice, to  confound  the  strictures  of  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view and  the  speeches  of  the  opposition  in  Parliament, 
with  the  ignorant  scurrility  of  Cobbett's  Political 
Register  and  the  ravings  of  Sir  Francis  Burdeti, 
and  hisjacobin  reform-faction  at  the  Crown-and-An- 
chor.  The  very  able  and  temperate  letter  of  the 
Earl  of  Selkirk  to  Major  Cartwright,  published  in 
the  London  Newspapers  in  1809,  sufficiently  unfolds 
the  views  of  the  reformers^  the  universal  stiffrage,  and 
anmuxl  Parliment-men,  Whoever  carefully  peruses 
the  pages  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  and  the  speeches 
of  the  Opposition  in  Parliament,  will  find  that  however 
violent  or  intemperate  they  may  be  in  their  expres- 
sions of  censure  against  the  existing  Administration, 
yet  they  are  both  equally  resolute  to  maintain  the 
Constitution  and  government  of  Britain,  against  all 
the  attacks  of  the  common  enemy  of  mankind. 

In  the  reign  of  George  the  TSecond,  the  ambassa- 
dor from  Spain  to  the  court  of  St.  James,  expressed 
his  wonder  to  a  gentleman  in  London,  that  the  two 
contending  parties  in  England  should  so  desperately 
hate  each  other,  and  observed  that  the  nation  must  be 
80  weakened  by  their  mutual  opposition,  as  soon  to 
fall  a  prey  to  the  invasion  of  a  foreign  foe.  The  gen- 
tleman led  away  the  Spaniard  to  see  two  British  bull- 
dogs fight,  which  they  did  most  furiously,  tearing 
each  other  very  terribly ;  after  a  while  a  bear  was  turn- 
ed in  upon  the  floor  where  they  were  fighting;  they 
instantly  ceased  their  mutual  strife,  attacked  the  bear, 
speedily  drove  him  off,  and  then  renewed  thdr  quar- 

46  - 
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rel  with  each  other.  This,  said  the  Ensjlishmaii  t# 
the  Spaniard,  is  a  correct  resemblance  of  the  two  po- 
litical parties,  the  Ministry  and  the  opposition,  they 
worry  one  another  incessantly,  but  should  any  bear 
in  the  shape  of  France  or  Spain  dare  to  attack  their 
common  country,  they  will  instantly  unite  to  buffiet 
him,  which  being:  done,  they  will  worry  each  other  as 
before.  Lord  Chatham's  glorious  war  which  follow- 
ed soon  after,  and  for  a  season  completely  crippled 
the  power  both  of  France  and  Spain,  fully  veritied  the 
correctness  of  the  parallel  between  the  political  par- 
ties and  the  bull-dogs  of  Britain. 

The  great  question  of  Reform  in  England  is  most 
ably  and  most  constitutionally  discussed  in  the  Edin- 
burgh RevieiVy  Vol.  10th,  pp.  386-421, — Vol.  14th, 
pp.  277-306.  These  admirable  state-papers  express 
the  most  decided  opinions  upon  government ;  at  once 
beating  down  the  advocates  for  single  despotism,  and 
also  for  that  most  detestable  of  all  the  species  of 
tyranny,  the  misrule  of  a  mob.  In  the  House  of 
Commons  on  8th  of  May,  1 809,  during  the  discus- 
sion of  the  "  Third  Report  of  the  Committee  mh 
public  offices^^  and  the  investigation  of  the  question, 
how  much  could  be  saved  to  the  nation  in  point  of 
expense  by  adopting  a  more  economical  system ;  Lord 
Henry  Petty,  a  great  leader  of  the  opposition,  said, 
that  Mr.  Perceval,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchiequer, 
had  behaved  very  honorably;  that  the  whole  sphere 
of  reform,  including  pensions,  salaries,  places,  sine- 
cures, &c.  &c.  would  amount  to  only  one  Jijiy-secmid 
part  of  the  public  expenditure,  and  excluding  those 
to  the  Royal  family,  only  to  one-eightieth.  The  House 
would  be  wrong  therefore  to  hold  out  a  hope  that  by 
any  alteration  in  the  management  of  the  finances  of 
the  kingdom,  any  sensible  alleviation  of  the  public 
burdens  could  be  effected. 

No  one  will  suspect  Mr.  Biirke  of  any  revolution- 
ary or  democratic  tendencies,  and  yet  the  opinions 
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of  that  great  statesman,  and  those  of  the  Edinburgh 
Reviewers,  respecting  the  component  parts  of  a  sound 
national  Representation^  add  of  a  good,  efiective  go- 
vernment, altogether  coincide.  Extracts  on  this  sub- 
ject from  these  writers  will  be  made  the  more  largely 
here,  because  of  late  years  it  has  been,  the  prevailing 
policy  of  these  United  States  to  exclude  as  much  as 
possible,  wealth  and  talent  (they  being  considered  as 
anti-republican)  from  their  various  legislative  bodies, 
and  accordingly  they  have  already  nearly  succeeded 
in  cleansing  Congress,  and  the  different  state4egiislar- 
tures  from  these  two  incumbrances  upon  modern 
government,  and  doubtless  in  a  little  time  there  will  ^ 
be  neither  talent  nor  wealth  in  antf  of  our  Legis- 
lative  Assemblies,  to  oppose  the  progress  of  that  sys- 
tem of  policy,  which,  by  entirely  excltiding  vs  from 
the  ocean^  bids  fair  to  raise  us  to  the  enviable  height 
of  civilization  enjoyed  by  that  accomplished  people, 
the  Chinese,  or  their  more  polished  neighbors,  the 
philosophers  4)f  Japan.  Mr.  Burke,  in  his  "  Re/fec- 
tions  on  the  Revolution  in  France^''  pp.  90 — 106 — 
336,  thus  expresses  himself  on  the  very  important 
question,  by  what  means  a  due  and  jfi^^^  Representa- 
tion of  a  people  is  to  be  obtained. 

"  No  name,  no  power,  no  function,  no  artificial  in- 
stitution whatsoever,  can  make  the  men  of  whom 
any  system  of  authority  is  composed,  any  other  than 
God,  and  nature,  and  education,  and  their  habits  of 
life  have  made  them.  Capacities  beyond  these  thepeo 
pie  have  not  to  give.  Virtue  and  wisdom  may  be  the 
objects  of  their  choice;  but  their  choice  confers  nei- 
ther the  one  nor  the  other  on  those  upon  whom  they 
lay  their  ordaining  hands.  They  have  not  the  en- 
gagement of  nature,  they  have  not  the  promise  of 
Revelation  for  any  such  powers.  It  is  the  substance 
and  mass  of  the  body  which  constitutes  its  character ^ 
and  must  finally  determine  its  direction.  In  all  bo- 
dies, those  who  will  lead,  must  also  in  a  considerable 
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degree folhw.  They  must  conforin  their  propodkms 
to  the  ta^te,  talent,  and  disposition  of  those  whom 
they  wish  to  conduct ;  therefore  if  an  assembly  is 
viciously  or  feebly  composed  in  a  Tery  great  part  of 
it,  nothing  but  such  a  supreme  degree  of  virtue  as 
very  rarely  appears  in  the  world,  and  for  that  reason 
cannot  enter  into  calculation,  will  prevent  the  mat  ^ 
talents  disseminated  through  it,  from  becoming  ouly 
the  expert  instruments  of  absurd  projects.  If,  what 
is  the  more  likely  event,  instead  of  that  unusual  de- 
gree of  virtue,  they  should  be  actuated  by  smaiir 
ambition  and  a  lust  of  meritricious  glory,  tbea  the 
feeble  part  of  the  Assembly,  to  whom  at  first  they 
conform,  becomes  in  its  turn  the  dupe  and  instrum^t 
of  their,  designs.  In  this  political  traffic,  the  leaders 
will  be  obliged  to  how  to  the  ignorance  of  their  fol- 
lowers, and  the  followers  to  become  subservient  to 
the  worst  designs  of  their  leadei*s.  To  secure  any 
degree  of  sobriety  in  the  propositions  made  by  the 
Jeaders  in  any  public  assembly,  they  ought  to  respect^ 
in  some  decree  perhaps,  to  fear  those  whom  they 
conduct  To  be  led  any  otherwise  than  bUndbf,  the 
followers  must  be  qualitied,  if  not  for  actors,  at  least 
for  judges;  they  must  also  be  judges  of  natural 
weight  and  authority.  Nothing  can  secure  a  steady 
and  moderate  conduct  in  such  assemblie  ,  but  that 
the  body  of  them  should  be  respectably  composed,  in 
point  of  condition  in  life,  of  permanent  property ^  of 
education^  and  of  such  habits  as  enlarge  and  liberalize 
the  understanding. 

"  There  is  no  qualification  for  government  but  riV- 
tue  and  wisdom^  actual  or  presumptive.  Wherever 
they  are  actually  found  they  have,  in  wtetever  state, 
condition,  profession,  or  trade,  the  passport  of  Hea- 
ven to  human  place  and  honor.  Woe  to  the  couotry 
which  would  madly  andimpioi^ly  reject  the  service 
of  the  talents  and  virtues^  civil,  military,  or  religious, 
that  are  given  to  grace  ai]^!  to  nerve  it,  and  would  conr 
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i&mi  to  obscurity  every  thing  formied  to  diffuse  lua« 
tre  and  gli^'y  around  a  State.  Woe  to  that  country 
too,  thatpassing  into  the  opposite  extreme,  considers 
a  law  educatianj  a  mean  contracted  view  of  things,  a 
sordid  mercenary  occupation,  as  a  preferable  title  to 
command^  Every  thing  ought  to  be  open,  hnt  not 
indifferently  to  every  man.  No  rotation,  no  appoint- 
ment by  lot,  no  mode  of  election  operating  in  the 
spirit  of  sortition  or  rotation,  can  be  generally  good 
in  a  government  conversant  in  extensive  objects. 
Because  they  have  no  tendency,  direct  or  indirect, 
to  select  the  man  with  a  view  to  the  duty,  or  to  ac« 
commodate  the  one  to  the  other.  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  say,  that  the  road  to  eminence-  and  power  from 
obscure  condition  ovght  not  to  be  made  too  easy^  nor 
a  thing  too  much  of  course.  If  rare  merit  be  the 
rarest  of  all  rare  things,  it  ought  to  pass  through 
some  sort  of  probation.  The  temple  of  honor  ought 
to  be  seated  on  an  eminence.  If  it  be  opened  through 
virtue,  let  it  be  remembered  too,  that  virtue  is  never 
tried^  but  by  some  difficulty  and  some  struggle. 

^^Nodiing  is  a  due  and  adequate  represetUation  of 
a  state  that  does  not  represent  its  ability  as  well  as 
it»  property.  But  as  ability  is  a  vigorous  and  active 
prinaple,  and  as  property  is  sluggish,  inert,  and  timid, 
it  never  can  be  safe  unless  it  be  out  of  all  proportion 
predominant  in  the  representation.  It  must  be  re- 
presented too  in  great  masses  of  accumulation  or  it 
is  not  rightly  protected.  The  characteristic  essence 
of  property  y  formed  out  of  the  combined  principles  o{ 
its  acquisition  and  conservation,  is  to  hemiequaL  The 
great  masses  therefore  which  excite  envy  and  tempt 
rapacity,  must  be  put  out  of  the  possibility  of  dan- 
ger. Then  they  form  a  natural  rampart  about  the 
lesser  properties  in  all  their  gradations.  The  same 
quantity  of  property,  which  is  by  the  natural  course 
of  things  divided  among  many,  has  not  the  same  ope* 
ration.     Its  defensive  power  is  weakened  as  it  is  dif- 
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/used.  In  this  difliisioii  each  man  a  proportioD  is  less 
ttian  what  in  the  eagerness  of  his  desires  he  may  flat- 
ter himself  to  obtain  by  dissipating  the  accumulations 
of  others.  The  plunder  of  the  Jew  indeed  would 
give  but  a  share  inconceivably  small  in  the  distribu^ 
tion  to  the  many.  But  the  many  are  not  capable  of 
making  this  observation,  and  those  who  lead  tbem  to 
rapine  never  intend  this  distribution.  The  power  of 
perpetuatiftg  our  property  in  our  families,  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  and  interesting  circumstances  belong- 
ing to  it,  and  that  which  tends  the  most  to  the  per- 
yettmtion  of  society  itself.  It  makes  our  weakness 
subservient  to  our  virtue,  it  grafts  benevolence  even 
upon  avarice.  The  possessors  of  family  wealth  and  of 
the  distinction  which  attends  hereditary  possession, 
'  (as  most  concerned  in  it,)  are  the  natural  securities  ft)r 
this  transmission.  With  us  the  House  of  Peers  is 
formed  upon  this  principle.  It  is  wholly  composed 
of  liereditary  property  and  hereditary  distinction,  and 
made  therefore  the  third  of  the  legislature,  and  in  the 
last  event  the  sole  judge  of  all  property  in  all  its  sub- 
divisions. The  House  of  Commons  too,  though  not 
Becessarily,  yet  in  fact  is  always  so  composed  in  the 
far  greater  part.  Let  those  large  proprietors  be  what 
they  will,  and  they  have  their  chance  of  being  among 
the  best,  they  are,  at  the  very  worst,  the  ballast  in  the 
vessel  of  the  commonwealth.  For  though  heredi- 
tary wealth,  and  the  rank  which  goes  with  it,  are  too 
much  idolized  by  creeping  sycophants,  and  the  blind, 
abject  admirers  of  power,  they  are  too  rashly  slight- 
ed in  the  shallow  speculations  of  the  petulant,  as- 
suming, short-sighted  coxcombs  of  philosophy.  Some 
decent  r^ulated  pre-eminence,  some  preference,  vd 
exclusive  appropriation  given  to  birth,  is  neither  un- 
natural, nor  unjust,  nor  impolitic. 

"  It  is  said  that  twenty-four  millions  ought  to  pre- 
vail over  two  hundred  thousand.  True;  if  the  con- 
stitution of  a  kingdom  be  a  problem,  of  arit/metic. 
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This  sort  of  discourse  does  well  enough  with  the 
iamp-past  for  its  second ;  to  men  who  may  reason 
calmly,  it  is  ridiculous.  The  will  of  the  many  and 
their  interest  must  very  often  differ ;  and  great  will 
be  the  difference  when  they  make  an  evil  choice.  A 
government  of  five  hundred  countr^f-attomies  and  ob- 
scure curates  is  not  good  for  twenty-four  millions  of 
men,  though  it  were  chosen  by  eight-and-forty  mil- 
lions. The  property  of  France  does  not  govern  it,  of 
course  property  is  destroyed,  and  rational  liberty  has 
7io  existence;  with  us  in  England^  when  we  elect 
popular  representatives,  we  send  them  to  a  council^ 
in  which  each  man  individually  is  a  subject,  and  sub- 
mitted to  a  government  complete  in  all  its  ordinary 
functions.  With  you  the  elective  assembly  is  the 
sovereign,  and  the  sole  sovereign;  all  the  members  . 
are  therefore  integral  parts  of  this  sole  sovereignty. 
But  with  '9is  the  representative,  separated  from  the  oth- 
er parts,  can  have  no  action  and  wo  existence.  The 
government  is  the  point  of  reference  of  the  several 
members  and  districts  of  our  representation.  This 
is  the  centre  of  our  unity.  This  government  of  refer- 
ence is  a  trustee  for  the  whole,  and  not  for  the  parts. 
So  is  the  other  branch  of  our  public  council,  the 
House  of  Lords.  With  us  the  King  and  the  Lords  are 
several  and  joint  securities  for  the  equality  of  each 
district,  each  province,  each  city.  When  did  you 
hear  in  Great-Britain  of  any  province  suffering  from 
the  inequality  of  its  representation?  What  district 
from  having  910  representation  at  all  ?  Not  only  our 
Monarchy  and  our  peerage  secure  the  equality  on 
which  our  unity  depends,  but  it  is  the  spirit  of  the 
House  of  Commons  itself.  The  very  inequality  of 
representation,  which  is  so  foolishly  complained  of,  is 
perhaps  the  very  thing  ^vhich prevents  us  from  think- 
ing or  acting  as  members  for  districts.  Cornwall 
elects  as  many  members  as  all  Scotland.  But  is 
ConiwaU  better  taken  care  of  than  Scotland  ?" 
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cause  the  people  are  impressed  with  a  conbtitutidnat 
yeneration  for  an  institution  called  a  parliament,  but 
because  it  has  been  passed  by  the  authority  of  those 
who  are  recognised  as  their  natural  superiors,  and 
by  whose  influence  as  individuah  the  same  measures 
might  have  been  enforced  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
kingdom.  Scarcely  any  new  power  therefore  is  ac- 
quired by  the  combination  of  these  persons  into  a 
legislature,  they  carry  ea^ch  their  share  of  influence 
and  authority  into  the  Senate  along  with  them,  and 
it  is  by  adding  the  items  of  it  together,  that  the  in- 
fluence and  authority  of  the  Senate  itself  is  made 
up.  From  such  a  Senate  their  power  never  can  he 
wrested,  and  it  would  not  even  attach  to  those  who 
might  succeed  in  supplanting  them  in  the  legislature 
by  violence  or  intrigue,  or  by  any  other  means  than 
those  by  which  they  themselves  had  originally  se- 
cured their  nomination.  In  such  a  state  of  represen- 
tation, the  influence  of  the  representatives  is  not 
borrowed  from  their  o^ce^  but  the  influence  of 
the  office  is  supported  by  that  which  is  personal 
to  its  members ;  and  parliament  is  only  regarded 
as  the  great  depository  of  all  tlie  authority,  which 
formerly  existed  in  a  scattered  state  among  its 
members.  This  authority  belonging  to  the  men,  and 
not  to  their  places^  can  neither  be  lost  by  them  if  they 
are  forced  from  their  places,  uov  found  by  those  who 
may  supplant  them.  The  long  parliament,  after  it 
was  purged  by  the  Independents,  and  the  assemblies 
that  met  under  that  name  during  the  protectorate  of 
Cromwell,  held  the  place  and  enjoyed  all  the/ofTfi  of 
power  which  had  belonged  to  their  predecessors,  but 
as  they  no  longer  contained  those  individuals^  who 
were  able  to  sway  and  influence  the  opinion  of  the 
body  of  the  people,  they  were  without  respect  or  aw- 
thority^  and  speedily  came  to  be  the  objects  oi public 
derision  and  contempt. 

"As  the  power  and  authority  of  a  legislature /Au^ 
constituted,  is  perfectly  secure  and  inalienable  on  the 
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oi^  hand,  so  on  the  other  the  moderation  of  its  pro- 
ceedings is  guaranteed  by  a  consciousness  of  the  ba- 
sis upon  which  this  authority  is  founded.  Every  in- 
dividual being  aware  of  the  extent  to  which  his  awn 
iniluence  is  Ukely  to  reach  among  his  constituents 
and  dependents,  is  anxious  that  the  mandates  of  the 
body  should  never  pass  beyond  that  limit,  within 
which  obedience  may  be  easily  secured.  He  will 
not  hazard  the  loss  of  his  own  power,  by  any  attempt 
to.eularge  that  of  the  l^islature,  and  feeling  at  every 
step  the  weight  and  resistance  of  the  people,  the 
whole  assembly  proceeds  with  a  due  regard  to  their 
opinions  and  prejudices,  and  ean  never  do  any  thing 
very  injurious  or  very  distasteful  to  the  majority. 
From -the  very  nature  of  the  authority  with  which 
they  are  invested,  they  are  in  fact  cofisubstantiated 
with  the  people  for  whom  they  are  to  legislate.  They 
do  not  sit  loose  upon  them,  like  riders  on  inferior 
animals,  nor  speculate^  nor  project  experiments  upon 
their  welfare,  like  operators  upon  a  foreign  substance. 
They  are  the  natural  oi^ns  of  a  great  living  body, 
and  are  not  only  warned  by  their  own  feelings  of  any 
injury  which  they  may  be  tempted  to  inflict  on  it, 
but  would  become  incapable  of  performing  their  func- 
tions, if  they  were  to  proceed  far  in  debilitating  the 
general  system. 

"Such  is  the  just  conception  of  o^free  represe^aa- 
tive  legislature.  Neither  the  English  House  of  Com- 
mons.indeed,  nor  any  assembly  of  any  other  nation 
ever  realized  it  in  all  its  perfection,  but  it  is  in  their , 
approximation  to  such  a  standard  that  their  excel* 
4ence  and  utility  will  be  found  to  consist,  and  where 
the  conditions  above  enumerated  are  absolutely 
wanting,  the  stulden  institution  of  a  representative 
legislature  will  only  be  a  step  to  the  most  frightful 
disorders.  Where  it  has  grown  up  in  a  country  in 
which  personal  liberty  and  property  are  secure,  it 
natiurally  assumes  that  form  which  is  most  fovorable 
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to  its  ien^/Sm/  influence,  and  haR  a  tendency  to  per^ 
petual  imprwemefitf  and  to  the  constant  amekomtioii 
of  the  condition  oi  the  whole  society.  The  differt 
ance  between  a  free  and  a  tyrannical  gOYenunent^con^ 
•ists  entirely  in  the  difiierent  proportions  of  the  peo- 
ple that  are  influenced  by  their  opinion  or  subjugated 
hy  force.  In  a  large  society,  opinions  can  be  reuui** 
ted  only  by  means  of  representation^  and4he  naiurai 
representative  is  the  individual  whose  example  and 
authority  can  influence  the  opinions  of  the  greater 
part  of  those  in  whose  behalf  he  is  delegated.  This 
IS  the  f^Qtural  aristocracy  of  a  civiiized  nation,  and  its 
legislature  is  then  upon  the  best  possible  footiug,  Mibm 
it  is  in  the  hands  of  those  who  answer  to  that  des- 
cription. The  whole  people  are  governed  by  the 
laws,  exactly  as  each  clan  or  district  of  them  would 
have  been  by  the  patriarchal  authority  of  an  elective 
and  unarmed  chieftain,,  and  the  law-givers  are  not 
onl^  secure  of  their  places  while  they  can  maintain 
their  influence  over  the  people,  but  are  withheld  fr(HQ 
any  rash  or  injurious  measure  by  the  consciousness 
and  feelings  of  their  dependance  on  this  voluntary 
deference  and  submission.  In  fine,  the  nM>st  perfect 
representative  legislature  is  that  which  reunites  in 
itself  the  greatest  proportion  of  the  effective  ariko- 
cracy  of  the  country,  i.  e.  of  those  individuals  wlio 
actually  sway  the  opinions  of  the  people  by  means 
of  their  birth,  wealth,  talents  or  popular  quaJities- 
In  this  way  the  nation  is  ultimately  govern^  by  the 
^  same  individuals,  who  in  their  separate  capacities 
^  could  have  directed  the  sentiments  of  a  veryJai^e 
naajcHrity,  and  this  is  the  only  way  in  which  the  opin- 
ions and  wishes  of  the  people  pan  he  practically  re- 
presented. "Now  upon  this  footing  alone,  as  rank, 
fortune,  and  official  situation  are  among  the  roost 
pow^ful  of  the  means,  by  which  men  are  enabled 
individualfy  to  influence  the  opinions  and  conduct  of 
ikm^  aiottud  them,  it  follows  that  those  qualifies- 
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tiotis  €^ht  to  hare  their  due  share  Id  retwming  mem- 
bers of  liie  le^slature,  and  that  thie  government  can^ 
n&t  otherwise  be  either  staifle  or  respectable.  The  real 
power  of  every  country  is  vested  in  its  elective  aris^ 
tacracy,  and  that  country  is  the  happiest,  in  which  the 
aristocracy,  is  most  numerous  and  most  diversified  as 
to  the  sources  of  its 'influence;  that  government  the 
most  suitable,  secure,  and  beneficial,  which  is  exer- 
cised most  directbf  by  the  mediation  of  this  aristoc- 
racy. In  a  country  where  rank,  M^ealth,  and  office, 
constitute  the  chief  sources  of  influence  over  indi- 
viduals, it  is  proper  that  rank,  wealth,  and  office 
should  make  the  greatest  nun^er  of  its  legislators. 

"  The  great  use  of  a  Parliament  in  a  constitutional 
point  of  view,  is  to  preserve  the  freedom  of  the  people, 
and  it  performs  this  function  chiefly  by  the  frequen- 
cy, freedom,  and  publicity  of  its  debates  aild  discus* 
sioHs;  by  means  of  which  the  attention  of  the  peo- 
ple is  perpetually  called  to  their  public  rights  and  in- 
terests, their  intelligence  is  sharpened,  and  their 
spirit  exercised  and  excited.  It  is  on  the  spirit  and 
intettigence  of  the  peopk  themselves  that  their  liberties 
must  always  ultimately  depend.  The  ofdy  substan- 
tial and  operative  check  to  the  usurpations  of  rulers 
is  in  their  apprehension  of  the  resistance  of  the  people^ 
and  their  conviction  that  they  will  detect  the  Jirsf 
movements  towards  oppression,  and  combine  to  repel 
and  resent  them.  Now  if  there  be  a  Parliament, 
however  chosen,  .and  however  constituted,  which 
contains  a  sufficient  number  and  a  sufficient  variety  of 
persons,  to  make  it  certain  that  every  class  and  every 
party  in  the  country  will  there  have  an  advocate  and 
expounder  of  its 'views  and  sentiments;  ^nd  if  that 
Psoiiament  meet  often,  and  have  practically  fv\\ free- 
dam  of  speech^  and  make  its  discussions  public^  free- 
dom never  can  be  extinguished,  nor  the  rights  of  the 
people  materially  invaded.    The  ar^ments  used  by 
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4;he  legislature  will  be  canvassed  and  agitated  in 
-every  corner  of  the  country,  their  freedom  oi  speech 
will  secure  freedom  of  speech  and  of  thinking 
throughout  the  whole  community.  The  understand* 
4ngs  of  the  people  will  be  habitually  directed  towards 
4;heir  political  rights  and  interests,  and  a  vigilant  and 
jealous  observation  will  be  practisied  by  a  thousand 
^yes,  and  inculcated  by  ten  thousand  tongues,  when- 
ever the  proceedings  of  government  ^ive  alarm  to 
their  patrons  and  watchmen  in  the  Legislature. 
Othier  checks  and  devices  may  indeed  be  of  advan- 
tage, to  render  the  control  and  pressure  of  this  great 
"principle  of  popular  resistance  more  equable  and 
onanageable,  and  to  make  it  operate  earlier  and 
smoother  in  regulating  and  repressing  those  move- 
jn^ts  by  which  liberty  might  be  endangered  ;  but 
the  essence  of  the  problem  is  to  secure  to  this  regu- 
lator sufficient  power  and  efficacy,  to  keep  alive  that 
^spirit  and  that  intelligence  in  the  people  on  which 
their  resistance  must  be  founded,  and  a  Parliament 
fK)ssessing  the  qualifications  just  specified  is  of  itself 
^uiie  adequate  to  this  effect. 

"  Now  can  it  be  denied  that  in  ^oc^  the  Eng-Hsk 
J^arlictment,  as  it  is  now  constituted,  does  a4:tucUfy 
possess  the  requisites  just  specified,  and  itoes  actuaUif 
perform  the  functions  on  which  its  substantial  value 
^depends  ?  The  House  of  Commons  unquestionably 
contains  a  sufficient  niimber  and  variety  of  persons 
to  represent  all  the  different  opinions,  and  maintain 
all  the  different  views  of  policy  which  exist  in  the 
<!Ountry  at  large.  There  is  no  sentiment  so  demo- 
cratical,  no  accusation  so  uncourtly,  no  interest  so 
jocal,  but  it  finds  there  a  voice  to  support  and^assist 
it.  Their  discussions  are  sufficiently  free  and  fre- 
quent; they  are  made  sufficiently  public,  and  excite 
a  sufficient  share  of  general  attention  and  interest. 
While  this  is  the  case,  the  British  are  in  no  danger 
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ef  losing  their  liberties,  which  itideed  do  not  depend 
on  the  good  behaviour  of  that  House,  or  of  any  other 
assembly^  but  on  the  spirit  and  intelligence  of  the 
body  of  the  people,  and  ParUament  discharges  its^ 
main  function  when  it  contributes  by  the  freedom, 
and  authority,  and  publicity  of  its  discussions  to  ex- 
cite  this  spirit,  and  to  exercise  that  intelligence. 

2d.  ^'Piacemen^  dlthongh  excluded  from  Parliament,, 
would  still  exist;  and  as  they  would  still  possess  the 
highest  rank,  dignity,  and  emolument  in  the  nation,, 
their  situation  would  still  be  the  great  object  both  of 
generous  and  of  sordid  ambition.  To  say  that  Par- 
liament would  have  no  concern  with  them,  and  that 
the  king  might  change  or  appoint  them  without  pro- 
ducing any  sensation  in  the  legislature,  is  mere  ra-- 
viag.  or  drivellii^.  Parliament,  from  a  sense  of  duty, 
would  be  bound  to  take  a  concern  in  all  such  nomi- 
nations; and  would  be  still  more  sure  to  take  such  a 
concern  from  motives  of  intierest,  party,  or  'attach-^ 
ment.  It  would  be  bound  upon  some  occasions,  and 
entitled  upon  all,  to  vote  thanks  to  the  retiring  mi- 
nisters, and  to  declare  that  they  were  enemies  to  the 
country  who  had  advised  his  majesty  to  displace 
them ;  nay,  they  might  petition  against  any  one  ap- 
pointment, and  might  with-hold  the  supplies  till  their 
petition  was  granted.  They  would  therefore  have 
the  means  of  interfering  in  every  such  appointment, 
and  in  every  act  of  the  government,  just  as  effectually 
as  at. present;  and  they  would  have  exactly  the  same 
inducements.  Though  placemen  were  not  members 
of  Parliament,  members  of  Parliament  might  still  be 
transmuted  into  placemen;  and  if  Parliament  had 
the  same  power  to  embarrass  and  control  the  execu- 
tive as  now,  there  would  be  just  the  same  competition 
for  such  appointments  among  the  members  of  Par- 
liament. The  only  difference  would  be,  that  the  con- 
test would  be  conducted  chiefly  by  underlings  and 
deputies^   whom  egtech  set  of  ministers  would  leave 
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MuccesfiiTely  to  fight  their  batties,  when  tb^  them- 
selves took  their  flight  to  the  higher  regions  of  office. 
Ambitioas  men  would  then  fight  for  their  places  by 
hireUws  of  an  inferior  order;  and  the  ambition  which 
now  brings  the  loftiest  tadents  of  the  country  into  open 
competition  in  that  public  assembly^  would  cooiine 
them  in  a  great  degree  to  the  more  dangerous  and 
uncontrollable  intrigues  of  the  cabinet^  and  leave  the 
legislature  to  a  secandafy  and  more  ignoble  breed  of 
combatants,  who  would  struggle  for  their  respective 
chieftains  in  tliat  degraded  arena. 

Sd.  *'  Anxious  as  we  are  to  cut  off  all  that  expense 
which  is  likely  to  minister  to  corruption^  we  are  by 
no  means  partial  to  that  sordid  and  illiberai  economy 
which  would  grudge  its  gorgeousness  and  splendor 
io  majesty,  or  even  its  trappings  to  vanity;  which 
would  mete  out  a  meagre  swimstence  to  the  h^eras 
well  as  the  lower  servants  of  the  country,  and  calcu- 
late the  value  of  the  bodily  and  mental  labor  for 
which  every  salary  was  to  be  an  equivalent  In  a 
rich  and '  luxurious  society,  a  certain  profuse  and 
ostentatious  expense  is  an  indispensable  part  of  offi- 
cial greatness.  The  means  of  supporting  such  ex- 
pense, therefore,  is  always  one  of  the  objects  of  the 
purest  and  most  exalted  ambition;  and  the  high 
fimctions  of  the  state  to  w  hich  that  amlntion,  the 
mother  and  the  sister  of  all  great  talent  and  enei^) 
should  always  be  directed,  would  be  deserted  and 
left  as  a  roosting-place  for  minds  of  a  weaker  wing; 
if  they  were  not  associated  with  sack  emoluments  as 
to  maintain  their  possessor  in  the  place  to  which  his 
office  had  exalted  him.  Two  great  evils^  therefore, 
would  result  fi^om  such  nmwise  parsimony.  •  The  roost 
important  offices  in  the  state  would  be  tilled  with  per- 
sons of  inferior  talents;  and  those  who  were  gifted 
with  genius,  despising  the  low  and  barren  emin«ic;es 
which  bounded  their  legal  pretensions,  would  be  apt 
tpinvadean  order  of  things  whichmight  seem  to  with- 


hold  ih^m  frqm  th^iT  righte,  mA  employ  their  pow^r  ui 
4isturbiDg  the govei-nmmit,  whiph  plight  ha\e.be^ 
made  ia^trummt^l  tp  it^  swppprt.     If  tfee^e  pmcir 
ple$  be  1)0^;  aduiitted,  it  is  iu)pps$ib)e  wot  to  agree 
vith  Thomas  Paine,  thatadisfi^eet,  ableTbodied  man, 
equal  to  peyfonp  aU  the  ^octipiis  gf  royalty,  may  at 
aay  tii»e  be  gotfor  £Qf)Q  a  year;  or  to  tleoy  to  sjom* 
later  writers,  that  the  emolumeBts  of  comiBanders:  in 
chief,  goveraoris,  and  ambas^adoirs,  are  &r  naore  than 
the  just  reward  of  their  labor.  We  yi^ould  mpr^a$0  the 
emplui^^^pts  of  alnjogt  all  th^  great  officer  of  Statp, 
and  of  aijl  those  public  §ifaiatioii^  tp  which  it  isior  the 
commoQi  feeftefit  that  wnkiti^m  sUauld  iuvite  ability 
The^e  hav^  nQt  been  raised  at  all  in  the  proportioA  vx 
which  the  expetri^e  of  living  and  thie  decent  luxury  of 
|;be  higher  orders  has  increased ;  a^d  are  n?any  of 
them  far  below  what  is  absolutely  neces&ary  to  enable 
their  possessors  to  live,  as  those  live  with  whom  they 
are  necessarily  associated.     It  i&  in  vain  to  aay  that 
the  work  can  be  got  dojie  for  ks$  mom^^     It  wiU  not 
be  so  well  done,   it  wiU  not  bie  done  with  the  same  efr 
feet  and  authority;  and  m  sfife occupation  will  b©  left 
for  those  who  could  do  it  incomparably  better  thaa 
any  less  aspiring  competitor.     It  is  vain  too,  and 
worse  than  vain,  to  say  that  if  the  emolumejats  of 
high  office  be  made  considerable,  wenwiM  seek  such 
situations  fiom  a  base  love  of  s^uch  emoluments.  Me* 
who  could  be  actuated  by  mch  motives  would  have 
^lo  clmnce  in  the  co.mpetition  with  tho^e  who  were  ior 
spired  with  a  more  lofty  ambition;  but  it  is  a  vulgar 
and  a  gross  error  to  suppose,  that  men  in  general  seek 
for  high  office  and  political  power  from  any  soit  of 
regard  to  the  pitiful  emoluments  with  which  it  is  at« 
tended.    This  is  the  passion  ofmderlipgs  only,  and 
the  imputation  which  they  jtfAtJif  seek  to  fosten  oa 
each  other;  bqt  it  never  can  attach  to  the  masters  of 
the  State,  nor  to  any  who  aspire  to  be  ranked  among 
its  masters.    Th,ere  are  loans,  and  ca^tra^ts.  and  ig^ 
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noble  sinecures  for  the  lovers  of  wealth ;  hxxt  power^ 
and  C07is€(fue7ice,  and  distinction,  are  the  on/y  objects 
of  those  whose  relish  is  for  distinction  and  power." 

The  consideration  of  the  real,  ultimate  views  of  the 
two  political  parties  in  Britain,  respecting  their  own 
country,  cannot  be  better  concluded  than  in  the  r^- 
c^%^  declarations  of  their  two  greatest  living  leaders. 
And  these  declarations  are  the  more  readily  cited, 
because  they  not  only  contain  the  most  lofty  and  pa- 
triotic sentiments,  but  are  in  themselves  models  of 
splendid  eloquence.  The  illustrious  champion  of 
the  Pitt-policy  expresses  himself  on  the  power  of 
Britain  to  repel  all  assaults,  and  to  maintain  her  na- 
tional dignity  and  dominion  unimpaired,  in  a  strain 
of  animated  and  noble  oratory,  which  has  been  sel- 
dom equalled,  and  never  surpassed  in  all  the  ages  of 
eloquence,  ancient  and  modern. 

"  We  have  all  along  been  conceding  that  the  ex- 
periment oiivar  with  France  has  failed.     It  is  time 
however  to  remark,  that  this  concession  is  restricted 
to  the  circumstance  of  the  aggrandizement  of  France, 
by  which  we  mean  the  actual  extension  of  French 
territory  and  authority.     In  that  respect  undoubted- 
ly the  failure  has  been  most  portentous,  and  the  dis- 
appointment of  mankind  bitter  indeed.     Amidst  the 
successive  assaults  which  have  threatened  to  over- 
whelm the  revolutionary  power,  it  has  still  appeared 
like  the  burning  mountain  cast  into  the  sea,  in  the 
Apocalypse,  which  instead  of  being  extinguished  by 
the  waves,  converts  them  into  blood.     No  sagacity 
has  hitherto  availed  to  discover  the  secret  of  the 
strong  man's  strength.  Cords  and  manacles  have  been 
repeatedly  prepared  for  him,  and  he  has  slumbered 
while  they  were  binding  on,  only  to  rend  them  into 
shreds  with  his  waking  fury.  The  experiment  there- 
fore has  thus  far  failed;  and  its  failure  has  been  sig- 
nalized by  the  distress  of  nations,  and  the  subversion 
«f  the  social  system.     Public  Law,  the  personifica- 
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tion  o^ natural  justice,  which  it  was  the  glory  of  mod- 
ern wisdom  to  have  called  up  from  the  recesses  wher^ 
it  had  lain  buried  during  the  darkness  of  feudal  bar- 
barism, seems  fast  relapsing  into  the  sleep  of  ages. 
The.  balance  of  power,  which,  like  the  balance  of  the 
Zodiac,  was  the  brilliant  creation  of  these  later  times, 
proves  to  be  like  that,  a  mere  nonentity,  the  beauti- 
ful figment  of  philosophers,  and  destitute  of  all  real 
influence  pn  the  fortunes  of  mankind.  On  the  first 
view  of  this  widely-extended  desolation,  it  mighl  al- 
most appear  as  if  England,  the  single  survivor  of  the 
wreck,  had  been  spared  only  to  tell  the  tale.  The 
very  mention  however  of  that  name  may  sugg*est  to 
our  recollection  how  much  is  8aved.  The  ark,  if  we 
may  so  express  it,  still  tloats  upon  the  waters.  The 
experiment  has  in  this  respect  succeeded  in  over- 
measure.  It  will  be  remembered  that  one  at  least 
of  the  original  objects  of  the  war  against  France  was 
the  security  of  England  ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  she  has 
beea  more  than  preserved,  she  has  triumphed.  la 
influence  and  in  fame,  she  perhaps  occupies  at  the 
present  moment  a  mare  exalted  situation  than  at  any 
former  period.  She  has  baffled  the  enemy  in  every 
effort  against  her  native  coasts;  while  at  the  same 
time,  she  has  trodden  out  the  train  of  domestic  sedi- 
tion which  he  had  laid  within  her  bosom.  Thrice  in- 
deed he  has  collected  himself  to  assail  the  very  cita- 
del of  her  power,  and  thrice,  by  the  determination 
and  stern  preparedness  of  her  attitude  alone,  she  has 
scared  him  from  his  purpose.  Mev  financial  resour- 
ces have  only  been  rooted  by  the  storms  which  were 
intended  to  overthrow  them.  She  is  rampired  round 
about  with  the  fleets  that  she  has  won;  and  every 
bulwark  which  the  maritime  exertions  of  her  oppo- 
nents have  erected  against  her,  has  only  added  a  fresh 
enchasing  to  her  mural  crown.  The  v^st  system  of 
communication  which  the  destroyer  attempted  to  es- 
tablish with  the  East ;  the  bridge  by  which  he  arch- 


edd^h  ndtlthfe  He1l^s})oht,  biit  f^&  Meditetfaii^fid, 
ihe  has  d^^ht^d  to  atoms;  But  th^  thd^t  dfrikihg  pBit 
of  thi§  stiiblime  ^xhibitidb,  eo^si^ts  in  hier  domestic 
pftosperity  and  her  cahtmeircial  vigor ;  whfen  these  are 
tii^i/v^  on  thd  diark  ground  of  the  wars  which  j^he  is 
cbmpelled  ttt  wage.  At  home  all  is  calm;  and 
abroad  sh6  drives  ati  extent  of  commerce  which  no 
dtfafer  Uiatibn  has  eVer  altiaihed ;  even  with  the  advan- 
tage of  the  taost  prbibuhd  tranquillity.  Unlike  tbfe 
goddess  of  bid,  she  haj?  wielded  her  weapons  of  celes- 
tial pt6bf  without  once  unclasping  her  garment  of 
peace;;  (Iliad  >)  and  amidst  violence  and  tumult  she 
Ms  displayed  uninjured,  a  robe  whose  richness 
Wbuld  hate  shamed  the  woof  of  Ormus,  and  the  pnr- 
^e  of  Tyre.  It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  this 
magttifiicent  spectacle,  Without  paying  a  tribute  of 
jrei^pect  to  the  memory  of  the  Gtieat  Minister^  undei- 
*hbse  auspices  so  miifch  was  accomplished.  The 
dblohial  ^ttength  of  old  France,  the  navies  of  three 
A^tions^  the  resource!*  Of  Egypt  and  of  Syria ;  these 
freTe  Ihe  etigfnes  b.y  Which  thfe  adversary  attempted 
to  dv1*thrbW  the  British  Empire.  These  Were  the 
irtoife  i*rhich  Mf.  Pitt  wrested  fVotia  his  grasp;  atid 
flife#&,  cbnqueror  as  that  adversary  wafe,  Mr.  Pitt 
ntfghthaVfeini^ifcribfed  Ibthe  Ph)videhce  under  whdse 
pl^tl^lion  he  Won  riierii ; 

"  Mk^^h^c  de  tianais  victoribus  arina.'' 
^S^  following  manly  and  hervous  sentiments 
fitolhed  itt  itnpassiotifed  and  miagnilicent  diction,  are 
frdWi  the  pth  bf  a  great  leader  of  that  party  which 
j^fbfesfefefe  to  adhere  ttt  thte  system  of  policy  marked 
oiit,  and  acted  li^on  by  the  late  Mr.  Fox.  British 
Wbbd  flbws  in  ev^ry  line. 

*'  In  the  perfeoh  of  Buotiaparte  ttie  success  6f  un- 
|jrincipied  j^bwer  is  strongly  exemplified.  Yet  we 
4¥efar  frbm  itlfeasiiring  ithfe  amount  of  that  potver,  bv 
Itetejctetilbf  the  superficies  over  Which  his  authority 
te  ?eli   The  minHi  oiF  m6h  are  mt  bowed  to  the  yoke. 


Ithe^^BnUiefifts  ofresistanffe  are  ft&t  extftigmshed.  From 
the  loss  of  ciril  ofcdupations,  a  military  spirit  is  fast 
spreading  its^elf  over  the  continent  of  Bnrope,  and  in 
the  very  cloud  which  blackens  all  oar  horizon,  we 
may  dee  the  bow  which  is  set  for  a  token  that  the 
temjiest  will  not  be  for  ever.     Whether  ofr  not  this 
generation  will  live  to  see  the  troubled  waters  sub- 
side, and  thie  ancient  laiid-^marks  of  the  world  reap- 
pear above  the  flood,  is  indeed  ttiorie  difficult  to  con* 
jecture.     But  whatevei-  be  the  destined  means  of 
eur  deliverance,  we  think  we  raiay  say  with  certainty^ 
that  it  ^ill  not  be  accomplished  by  a  coalition  of 
soi^reigns,  and  that  if  England  is  to  have  her  due 
and  proper  share  in  this  great  redemption,  it  must  be 
by  persevering  in  her  ancient  maxitns  of  just  and  ho- 
norable policy,  and  by  exhibiting  an  invariable  eon-- 
ireast  t6  the  violence  and  seltishness  of  her  enemy. 
It  is  plkin  that  the  abuses  of  the  governments  of  con- 
tinental  Europe  have  destroyed  them.     The  States 
Which  France  has  over-run  cannot  continue  in  their 
fOTiher  Weakness.    To  the  decrepitude  which  beiit 
iheiti  down  before  her,  must  succeed  a  period  of  vigor> 
which  after  making  them  useful  as  her  coadjutors, 
will  hereafter  render  them  turbulent  and  formidable. 
The  evils  Of  the  changes  which  she  has  made  in  their 
goVernitient  arid  in  the  distribution  Of  their  territory, 
the  incalculable  mischiefe  of  the  military  spirit  which 
she  is  diffusing,  will  at  a  ftiture  season  be  alleviated 
by  the  means  which  they  will  afford  of  redsting  her 
ojipresisions.    Should  any  disaster  befall  her  present 
ruler^  or  when  he  yields  to  the  course  of  nature,  it 
requires  tio  gift  of  prophecy  to  foresee,  that  the  strong 
goverriilient  and  improved  system  of  administration 
which  he  has  established  in  his  tributary  kingdoms, 
will  raise  an  insurmountdble  barrier  round  France^  on 
whatever  heads  his  many  crowtis  may  fall.     Then 
will  England  be  enabled  to  resume  her  place  as  the 
arbiter  of  Europe^  to  count  among  her  natural  allies 
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all  those  nations  which  France  shall  for  a  season 
have  been  holding  in  thraldom,  and  to  establish  her 
connecti(ms  with  a  set  of  able  and  i^igorous  dynasties, 
instead  of  so  many  worn-out  governments,  masses  of 
feebleness  and  abuse,  whose  friendship  has  been  hith- 
erto known  to  her  only  by  its  vexations  and  its  costs* 
When  the  tempest  has  overturned  the  venerable  but 
inwardly  decayed  trees  of  an  ancient  forest,  two  re- 
sults may  be .  anticipated  from  the  visitation.     The 
space  where  they  stood  may  be  covered  for  ages  with 
a  loathsome  and  unprohtable  morass,  or  a  new  wood 
may  arise  from  the  fertilized  soil,  more  gracelitlly 
disposed  and  more  firmly  rooted,  less  gloomy  and 
unheal thful,  and  less  entangled  with  the  base  under- 
growth of  creepers  and  brambles.     We, look  confi- 
dently for  the  last  of  these  events,  and  trust  that  in- 
stead   of  trying  any  more  to  lift  those  dead  and 
fallen  trunks,  or  to  prop  those  which  are  already  tot- 
tering in  the  blast,  England  will  reserve  her  exertions 
to  prepare  the  soil  for  the  new  shoots  by  which  they 
must  soon  be  replaced,- and  to  train  the  rising  grove 
to  flourish  in  the  sun  and  bid  defiance  to  the  storm." 
The  discussion  as  to  the  expediency  or  the  evil  of 
political  parties  existing  in  a  country,  is  kept  upin 
these  United  States  witli  great  ingenuity  and  perse- 
verance by  the  advocates  on  both  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion.    One  class  of  politicians,  at  the  head  of  which 
stands  Fis/ter  Ames^  of  illustrious  memory,  contends 
that  the  clashings  of  party  are  absolutely  necessary  to 
keep  alive  the  spirit  of  liberty ;  for  if  there  were  no 
party  in  opposition  to  the  existing  government,  that 
government,  unwatched  and  unchecked,  would  soon 
degenerate  into  unmitigated  despotism,  by  the  neces- 
sary tendency  which  all  men  in  power  feel  to  contin- 
ually augment  their  authority.     In  arbitrary  and  ty- 
rannic countries,  no  contention  of  parties  animates 
the  people ;  there  all  is  the  calm,  the  silent  torpor  of 
anguish  and  despair;  the  despot  commands  and  the 
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slave  obeys ;  the  monarch  frowns  and  his  bondmen 
die.  AH  analogy  is  supposed  to  confirm  this  doc- 
trine. The  state  of  the  rmtural  world,  abhorring  ab- 
solute quiescence  and  requiring  continual  motion, 
points- out  the  necessity  of  frequent  collisions  in  the 
moral  world.  From  the  slumber  of  the  stagnant 
lake  are  exhaled  the  steams  of  pestilence  and  death; 
but  the  unwearied  agitation  of  the  ocean-wave,  and 
the  incessant  turbulence  of  the  billowy  deep,  pre- 
serve the  mighty  mass  of  waters  from  putrefaction 
and  decay.  *'  Where  there  is  no  liberty,"  says  Fisher 
Ames,  "  there  is  no  party.  Turkey  exhibits  fewer 
mal-contents  than  any  free  state  in  the  world.  Where 
the  people  have  no  power,  they  neither  contend  nor 
are  anxious  about  its  use.  The  spirit  of  discontent 
becomes  torpid  for  want  of  employment,  and  sighs 
itself  to  rest.  The  people  sleep  soundly  in  their 
chains,  and  do  not  even  dream  of  their  weight.  They 
lose  their  turbulence  with  their  energy,  and  become 
as  tractable  as  any  other  tame  animals;  yet  that 
heart  is  base  and  slavish,  which  would  not  bleed  free- 
ly, rather  than  submit  to  such  a  condition ;  for  liber- 
ty with  all  its  parties  and  agitations  is  preferable  to 
thetorpor  of  slavery.  Who  would  not  prefer  the  little 
republics  of  ancient  Greece,  where  liberty  once  pre- 
vailed in  its  excess,  its  delirium,  terrible  in  its 
charms,  and  glistening  to  the  last  with  the  blaze  of 
the  fire  that  consumed  it,  to  the  dozing  slavery  of 
modem  Greece,  where  the  degraded  wretches  have 
suffered  until  they  merit  scorn." 

Another  order  of  Statesmen,  the  van  of  which  is 
led  by  the  venerable  Washington,  and  the  unimitated, 
inimitable  Hamilton,  deprecates  the  prevalence  of 
political  parties  as  injurious  to  the  most  essential  in- 
terests of  the  community.  In  Genera}  Washington's 
valedictory  address  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  are  these  words ;  "  There  is  an  opinion  that 
parties  in  free  countries   are    useful  checks  upon 
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1^  94niinistratioQ  of  the  goverom^fit,  and  muve  t^ 
keep  alive  t^e  spirit  of  liberty.  This  within  certata 
limits  is  probably  true;  and  in  governments  of  a  mon- 
archical cast,  patriotism  may  look  with  an  eye  of  in- 
dulgence, if  not  of  favor,  upon  the  spirit  of  party. 
But  in  those  of  the  popular  character,  in  governments 
purely  elective^  it  is  a  spirit  not  to  be  encouraged. 
From  their  natural  tendency  it  is  certain  there  will 
always  be  enough  of  that  spirit  for  every  salutary 
purpose.  And  there  being  constant  danger  of  excess, 
the  effort  ought  to  be  by  the  force  of  piiblk  opinion 
to  mitigate  and  assuage  it.  A  fire  not  to  be  quenched, 
it  demands  a  uniform  vigilance  to  prevent  it  from 
bursting  into  a  fiame,  lest,  instead  oi  warmiag,  it 
should  consume." 

That  the  adn^onitions  and  precautions  contained 
in  this  very  profound  and  comprehensive  st^te  paper, 
are  just  and  salutary,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  But  itis 
absolutely  impossible  to  prevent  the  very  general  and 
powerful  influence  of  party-spirit  in  every  popularand 
free  government,  owing  to  the  necessary  and  natural 
diversity  of  opinion  in  the  few  that  can  think,  the 
unavoidable  ignorance  and  folly  in  the  many  that  are 
led,  and  the  continual  clashings  of  the  different  pas- 
sions, prejudices,  and  interests  of  all,  which  ever 
must  and  will  have  vent  in  opposition,  clamor,  vio- 
lence, and  faction,  when  unrestrained  by  the  fear  of 
punishment  or  disgrace.  In  all  free  governments 
party  is  a  Ttecessary  engine  of  good,  ^s  well  as  a  fre- 
quent instrument  of  evil.  Neutrality  in  politics  can- 
not  be  safely  allowed,  htdifference  about  political 
matters  is  a  selfish,  cowardly  iuj^ensibility,  to  the  pubr 
lie  welfare.  It  was  enacted  by  the  laws  of  Solon, 
that  no  citizen  of  Athens  should  be  neutral  in  po- 
litics, the  sage  legislator  wisely  concluding  that  he 
must  be  a  bad  citizen  who  did  not  interest  himself  iQ 
the  political  affairs  of  his  country.  For  further  par- 
ticulars respecting  the  state  of  parties  in  Britain  ^4 
in  these  United  States,  see  "  Hints'^ pp.  563-575. 
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Birfthe/?nw^^#grotind  of  conviction,  that  Britain  wiH 
iilttmately  triumph  in  her  present  contest  with  France, 
is  the  great  and  rapid  extension  of  pure,  reformed 
C/em^ea9»%  throughout  the  whole  of  her  dominions; 
in  aU  her  sects  and  denominations,  both  nationally  es^ 
tablished  and  dissenting.  This  may  be  considered  ai& 
feiu  auspicious  pledge,  that  Divine  Providence  will  en- 
able her  piety,  wisdom,  and  valor,  finally  to  beat  down 
all  the  aggressions  and  resistance  of  her  formidable 
foe.  As  God  generally  brings  about  the  execution 
of  his  own  great  purposes  on  earth  by  the  interven- 
Honof  secantlary  means,  we  may  expect  the  final  coer* 
cion  of  the  over-grown  power  of  France  to  be  ac- 
eomptished  by  the  Divine  blessing  on  the  judicious 
and  heroic  exertions  of  England,  in  the  cause  of  all 
social  virtue  and  happiness,  against  the  destroyer  of 
every  hope  of  man.  By  spreading  the  light  of  the 
gospel  over  the  east  and  west,  and  upon  the  African 
continent,  Britain  is  preparing  the  way  for  the  intro- 
duction of  the  blessings  of  civilization  into  vast  por- 
tions of  the  globe,  which  have  been  hitherto  benight- 
ed in  the  thickest  darkness  of  barbarity,  ignorance, 
and  superstition.  She  has  also,  by  the  extension  of 
Christianity  over  her  own  more  immediate  Insular 
territory,  exalted,  adorned,  and  strengthened  all  the 
bulwarks  of  her  civil  polity,  by  erecting  a  purer  and 
a  higher  standard  of  moral  obligation,  by  quickening 
industry  in  all  its  branches,  and  by  pouring  the  light 
of  knowledge  in  a  clear  and  more  ample  stream  over 
the  minds  of  her  people. 

Pure  and  unsophisticated  religion  exalts  a  nation, 
draws  down  the  blessing  of  Heaven  upon  it,  increases 
all  the  products  and  enjoyments  of  peace,  and  renders 
a  people  irresistibly  powerful  in  war  against  all  for- 
eign enemies.  At  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  the  seamen 
who,  on  board  Lord  ^lelson's  own  ship,  displayed, 
the  most  signal  instances  of  cool  and  determined  in- 
trepidity, were  a  little  knot  of  religious  sailors,  whom 
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the  admiral  would  never  sufies^  to  be  disturbed  iit  tifeir 
devotions,  alleging — ''  that  for  punctual  and  skilful 
discharge  of  duty,  and  for  terrible  courage  in  fighting 
the  enemy,  these  honest  tars  had  not  their  equals  in 
the  whole  British  navy."  In  the  Life  of  Nelson 
by  Messrs.  Clarke  and  M*Arthur,  Vol.  2d.  pp;  83 — 
87,  a  very  strong  contrast  is  exhibited  between  the 
religious  decorum  of  the  British  and  the  impiety  of 
the  French,  immediately  after  the  Battle  of  the  Nile. 
By  examining  the"  Naval  Chronicle^''  for  June  1Q08, 
we  may  find  that  within  the  last  twenty  years-  the 
religious  and  moral  habits  of  the  British  seamen  have 
been  greatly  improved ;  and  all  the  world  knows  that 
during  that  period,  their  victories  on  the  ocean  have 
surpassed  in  splendor  and  heroism  all  the  maritime 
exploits  of  preceding  ages.  Britain  as  a  nati^m  al- 
ways manifests  her  high  sense  of  religibn;  witness 
her  general  fasts^  and  her  uniform  appeals  to  and 
dependence  upon  Divine  Providence  in  all  her  State-- 
papers  and  official  proclamations.  Whenever  she  has 
displayed  a  spirit  of  national  piety,  she  has  uniformly 
flourished  at  home  and  triumphed  abroad;  and  those 
seasons  of  her  history  have  invariably  been  the  most 
calamitous,  which  have  been  marked  by  a  depar^ 
ture  from  her  accustomed  spirit  of  religion  and  mo- 
rality. Witness  how  terrible  she  was  to  all  her  foes 
during  the  time  of  Cromwell,  when  a  great  portion  of 
her  people  were  seriously  inclined,  and  how  soon  she 
bowed  her  head  unto  the  dust,  after  Charles  the  Sec- 
ond had  introduced  the  foul  and  feculent  tide  of  irreli- 
gion,  and  its  inseparable  concomitant^,^  profligacy  and 
iniquity,  into  every  comer  of  the  land ;  then  the  people 
were  quickly  dispirited  and  despised,  and  the  govern^ 
mentitself  was  s,  hireling  pensioner  of  the  French  King. 
For  a  full  expoi^ition  of  the  base  subserviency  of 
Charles  and  James  the  Second  to  the  Cabinet  of 
France,  see  "  The  works  of  hcuis  XIV,''  &c.  pub- 
lished at  Paris  in  1806.     "  A  History  oj  tlie  early 
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part  of  t/ie  Reign  of  James  the  Second^''  &c,  by  the 
night  Hon.  Charles  James  Fox.  London,  180&; 
aad  ''  Observations  on  the  Historical  work  of  the  late 
Right  Hon.  Cliarles  James  Fox^''  &c.  by  the  Right 
Hon.  George  Rose.  London,  1809.  In  these 
works  may  be  seen  the  secret  treaties  between  the 
English  and  French  Courts,  and  the  melancholy 
contrast  betwe^i  the  high  imposing  national  charac- 
ter of  England,  while  under  Cromwell  she  kept  all 
Europe  in  awe,  and  her  base,  degraded  condition, 
when  under  Charles  and  James  ^e  was  in  fact  a 
vassal-promnce  of  France. 

It  has  been  long  and  is  now  the  prevailing  fashion 
to  represent  the  religion  of  the  puritans^  (who  knew 
well  how  to  make  their  enemies  by  seaandlandrespect 
their  prowess,)  as  entirely  consisting  of  cant  and 
hfpocrigy.  But  the  extent  of  hypocrisy  must  always 
be  regulated  by  that  of  true  religion.  If  religion  had 
not  been  generally  spread  over  the  community,  there 
could  have  been  fu>  effectual  demand  for  extensive 
hypocrisy,  which  in  itself  is  never  any  thing  more 
than  the  homage  of  vice  to  virtue.  If  the  great  body 
of  the  people  had  not  highly  valued  religion,  it  could 
never  have  been  worth  the  while  of  the  leading 
statesmen  of  those  days  to  play  the  hypocrite,  and 
affect  to  be  pious,  in  order  to  become  acceptable  in 
the  eyes  of  the  nation.  If  the  statesmen  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  it)  Europe  and  in  America,  do  not  find  it 
necessary  to  conceal  their  utter  disregard  for  all  se- 
riousness and  religion,  but  can  qffvrd  t-o  avow  their 
impious  tenets  of  speculative  and  practical  infidelity, 
it  only  proves  that  there  is  too  little  religion  in  their 
respective  communities  to  compel  them  to  wear  the 
mask  of  hypocrisy,  and  to  assume  the  semblance  of 
that  piety  which  is  very  generally  diffused.  In  a 
word,  it  only  proves  that  the  host  of  infidels  are  now 
become  more  numerous  and  more  daring  in  Chris* 
tendom  than  they  were  in  some  former  ages. 


Is  it  said  that  religioa  wiU  eosure  the  protadjoa 
and  blessing  of  Divine  Providence  upon  Britaia? 
^ay,batit/iit«  ensured  thisblessings^dthi&protectioft 
To  >vbat  other  cause  than  the  signal  blessing  of  AU 
mighty  God  cau  the  ingenuity  of  man  attribute  it; 
tliat  Britain  has  stood  erect  and  lofty ;  has  enlai^ged 
the  borders  of  her  dominions ;  has  increased  in 
wealth,  industry,  and  power  beyond  all  example; 
has  excelled  in  intelligence,  piety,  morals,  valor,  ci- 
vilization, knowledge,  in  every  nobl^  virtue  and 
every  polished  grace:  while  the  oth»  nations  of  Eu- 
rope have  bowed  their  necks  beneath  the  bloody 
dominion  of  frantic  and  impious  France,  while 
frmice  herselj  has  been  for  a  series  of  years,  and  is 
nowy  a  prey  to  an  extent  of  desolation  to  which  no 
tongue  can  give  utterance^  which  no  imagination  can 
'  conceive;  her  whole  people  let  loose  from  .evary  sa^ 
lutary  restraint  of  religion  and  of  moral  obligation, 
^.nd  presenting  the  hideous,  loathsome  spectacle  of 
one  entire  mass  of  systematic  and  legalized  corrupt 
tion;  her  agriculture  neglected,  her  external  com* 
merce  annihilated,. her  internal  trade  stagnant,  her 
manufactures  drooping,  her  science  and  literatore 
darkened  almost  to  extinction,  her  whole  community 
groaning  under  the  most  cruel  and  remorseless  ty- 
ranny  that  ever  bent  the  spirit  of  man  to  the  earth* 
her  sons  dragged  in  chains  to  whiten  with  their 
bones,  and  moisten  with  their  blood,  the  soil  of  other 
lands,  while  her  deserted  widows  and .  fatherless 
babes  lie  mouldering  in  unburied  heaps  throughout 
every  nook  and  corner  of  her  swollen  and  overgrown 
empire? 

Look  at  the  contrast,  look  at  Britain ;  see  aU  her 
children  protected  in  their  equal  rights  by  the  un- 
stained admini.stration  of  equal  justice ;  the  full  se- 
curity of  life,  of  liberty,  and  of  jM-operty,  preserved 
to  all ;  a  continual  accumulation  of  wealth  in  all  the 
departments  of  h<^r  dominions;  an  improved  andim'» 
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prcmag  system  of  agriculture;  an  extensive  and  ex* 
tending  conimeree;  manufactures  thriving  and  in« 
creasing  beyond  all  former  parallel ;  the  arts  liberal- 
ly patronised;  science  and  literature  in  all  their 
branches  promoted;  her  lands,  canals,  houses,  rivers, 
all  presenting  the  most  unequivocal  proofs  of  inces* 
saotly  progressive  industry  and  prosperity ;  her  peo- 
ple advancing  in  pure  religion  and  sound  morals, 
steady  in  their  habits  and  manners;  the  enlargement 
of  h^  territorial  possessions  by  honorable  conquest; 
her  inexhaustible  stock  of  talents,  the  living  genius 
of  freedom  and  intelligence  which  explores  the  pow- 
ers and  the  recesses  of  nature  to  abridge  and  to  em- 
bellish the  productions  of  art,  rendering  knowledge 
tributary  to  the  wants,  the  comforts,  and  the  enjoy- 
ments, not  (Mily  of  her  own  offspring,  but  also  of  the 
whole  human  race. 

Look  at  this  contrast,  and  then  say  that  the  hand 
of  Divine  Providence  is  no<  in  this  matter.  For 
many  more  facts  and  observations  respecting  the 
political  benefits  derived  to  Britain  from  the  religious 
and  moral  condition  of  her  people,  and  the  national 
calamities  flowing  out  to  Continental  Europe  from  its 
impiety  and  profligacy,  see  '^  Hints,''  pp.  575-617. 

Sow  then  is  Buonaparte  to  destroy  Britain,  see- 
ing that  the  English  are  so  incalculably  superior  to 
the  French  in  wealth,  industry,  cours^e,  intelligence, 
rel^ion,  morals,  freedom ;  in  a  word,  in  every  thing 
which  can  render  a  nation  permanently  great  and 
powerfiil? 

"  The  decrees,  the  blockading  decrees  of  thesaga- 
dans  Napoleon,""  exclaim  with  one  assent  of  universal 
uproar  the  partisans  of  France,  '^  will  speedily  destroy 
tbe perfidious,  cowardly  English,  and  reduce  them  to 
slavery  under  the  French  power,  by  ruinitig  the  com- 
merce of  England,'"  and  so  forth*  I  remember  well, 
how  fresh  ebullitions  of  joy  successively  hurst  forth  in 
thiA  country,  at  the  successive  information  of  Buona- 
parte's having  issued  his  Berlin,  Miian,  and  Bayonme 
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decrees ;  after  each  of  which  it  was  roost  confideti^ 
tially  pronounced  that  '^  Britain  could  not  hold  out 
more  than  six  months  at  the  very  farthest."  And 
when  our  embargo  was  laid  on  in  aid  of  the  French 
decrees,  it  was  predicted  that  *'  England  would  be 
«  province  of  Franee  in  less  than  three  months.''  The 
Berlin  decree  has  been  issued  more  thnu  four  years; 
and  although  the  ^'  six  months^''  and  the  '^  three 
months/"  which  were  to  complete  the  period  of  Bri- 
tain s  national  existence,  have  passed  away  many 
times  over,  yet  these  undaunted  political  prophets 
«till  continue  to  rave  forth  their  "  denumstrationSy^ 
that  ''  England  is  now  actualfy  perishing  from  the 
operation  of  the  French  decrees."  Indeed  on  all 
subjects  relating  to  the  British  people,  the  political 
effusions  of  tliese  statesmen  surpass  even  the  a/verag€ 
dainess  of  democracy, 

I'he  very  fact  of  Buonaparte's  issuing  these  de- 
threes  is  a  full  confession  on  his  part,  that  he  despairs 
of  ever  injuring  Britain  hy  fighting;  whence  he  is 
desirous  to  aim  at  her  ruin  by  bankruptcy^  which  is 
a  very  slow  process,  and  tedious  withal  to  a  man  of 
his  impatient,  military  habits.  An  assassin  who 
wished  to  murder  a  wealthy  merchant  in  full  credit^ 
"would  hardly  wait  the  tardy  and  uncertain  event  of 
his  bankruptcy,  if  he  could  possibly  accomplish  the 
business  more  speedily  by  the  dagger  or  the  knife. 
The  incessant  pains  also  which  Buonaparte  takes  to 
finite  all  the  powers  of  continental  Europe  against 
Britain,  in  order  to  devise  more  effectual  means  of 
destroyiuj?  her,  is  a  conclusive  proof  that  he  finds  the 
strength  of  the  Great  Nation  alone  utterly  inade* 
quate  to  effect  this  desired  object.  But  the  whole 
European  continent  has  been  already  directed  against 
Britain,  under  the  auspices  and  genius  of  Napoleon, 
with  no  otiher  effect  than  that  of  weakening  the  na- 
tional resources,  and  preventing  their  re-production 
all  over  the  continent,  and  of  augmenting  the  wealth 
and  power  of  the  British  Empire. . 
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But  happily  we  are  not  left  t6  rely  ma^ely  on  In- 
ference respectiDg  the  conviction  of  Buonaparte  that 
he  has  nothing  to  expect  but  disaster  from  fighting 
with  Britain,  and  that  his  only  forlorn  hope^  is  to  en-^ 
deavor  to  bankrupt  her,  for  we  have  his  o«im  declara- 
tion to  that  effect.  In  ''  Travels  through  the  South  of 
France:,''  kc.  in  1807 — 1808,  made  by  permission  of 
the  French  government,  by  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Pinkney,  of  the  North  American  native  Rangers, 
4to.  1  vol.  London,  1809,  the  author  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  his  being  present  at  an  audience 
given  by  the  French  Emperor  in  his  palace  at  Paris^ 
''Buonaparte  now  advanced  to  the  imperial  ambassa- 
dor, with  whom  when  present,  he  always  begins  the 
audience.  He  passed  no  one  without  notice,  and  to 
all  the  ambassadors  he  spoke  once  or  twice.  When 
he  reached  General  Armstrong,  he  asked  him,  "if 
America  could  not  live  without  foreign  commerce  as 
well  as  France?"  and  then  added  without  waiting  for 
an  answer,  "  There  is  one  nation  in  the  world  which 
must  be  taught  by  experience,  that  her  mercliant^  are 
not  necessary  to  the  existence  of  all  other  nations, 
and  that  she  cannot  hold  us  all  in  commercial  slavery. 
England  is  rnily  vulnerable  in  her  (coniptoirs)  count- 
ing-houses." 

It  is  a  very  fashionable  doctrine  among  a  large 
body  of  politicians  in  these  United  States,  that  "com- 
merce invcmahly  weakens,  corrupts,  and  destroys 
every  nation  which  has  recourse  to  it,  by  making  the 
people  weak  and  dissipated,  cowardly  and  vicious, 
and  by  diminishing  the  population.  Witness  the 
ruin  of  Carthage,  Tyre,  Sidon,  Venice,  Holland,  and 
Rome  in  her  decline,  all  of  which  nations  perished 
on  no  other  account,  but  because  they  were  commer- 
cial. Whence  it  follows  as  an  irresistible  coroilaryy 
that  the  wisest  policy  of  the  United  States  will  be  to 
abandon  t/ie  ocean  altogether,  and  leave  the  corrvip- 
tions  of  commerce  to  be  at  once  the  lure  and  the  de- 
struction of  the  slaves  of  Europe." 
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We  have  been  endeavoriog  to  draw  tiiis  irresistible 
corollary  for  tbe  benefit  of  the  Union  during  fhe  three 
last  years,  but  have  not  yet  been  able  to  discern  tbe 
wisdom  of  the  policy  of  abandoning  the  ocean  altcK 
gether,  inasmuch  as  we  were  rich  and  prosperous 
while  we  ploughed  the  deep,  and  have  become  poor 
and  needy  in  proportion  as  we  have  relinqnished  the 
corruptions  of  commerce  to  the  slaves  of  Europe. 
The  numberless  beneficial  results  which  flow  firora 
the  prosecution  and  encouragement  of  trade  to  every 
nation,  t^at  happens  to  have  suflicient  sense,  spirit, 
and  virtue  to  cultivate  it,  are  beyond  all  power  of 
count  and  calculation,  but  the  objections  ui^ed 
against  trade  are  very  easily  shewn  to  be  felse  and 
foolish.  If  it  add  nothing  to  national  wealth  and 
strength,  why  does  Buonaparte  so  incessantly  and 
strenuously  endeavor  to  ruin  the  commerce  of  Bri* 
tain  as  the  only  possible  means  of  effecting  her  subju- 
gation to  France?  If  it  add  nothing  to  national  wealth 
and  strength,  how  is  it  that  Spain,  who  three  hundt*ed 
years  since  was  the  most  formidable  nation  in  the 
world,  has  dwindled  down  into  its  present  poor  and 
feeble  state,  notwithstanding  her  boundless  American 
colonies,  and  her  inexhaustible  mines  of  the  precious 
metals,  while  Bfitain.  who  was  three  centuries  ago 
comparatively  an  insignificant  nation,  is  now  become 
the  most  powerful  State  on  the  globe,  although  her 
little  island  yields  no  gold  or  silver  mines,  and  is  of 
narrow  extent?  How  has  this  happened,  but  because 
Britain  has  been  through  a  series  of  ages  an  enter^ 
prising  commercial  nation,  and  Spain  has  not  un- 
derstood and  therefore  has  neglected  trade? 

Rome  never  was  a  commercial  nation;  in  the  earli- 
er days  of  her  republic  she  was  foolish  and  ignorant 
enough  to  affect  to  despise  trade,  and  in  her  decline 
the  tyranny  of  her  imperial  government,  (the  object 
of  Buonaparte's  fond  imitation,)  entirely  stifled  and 
destroyed  all  the  commerce  of  Europe.    Tyre,  Si- 
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don,  Carthage,  Venice,  and  Holland,  owed  the  whole 
of  their  power  to  their  commerce,  which  enabled 
them  to  exist  as  formidable  nations  '»mch  longer  than 
they  could  possibly  have  done  by  continuing  m^re 
be^arly,    ignorant,     feeble,    agricultural     people. 
Their  commerce  supported  them  against  the  whole 
world,  and  they  only  drooped  when  it  declined.  And 
as  to  commerce  weakening  a  nation  by  rendering  its 
people  luxurious  and  dissipated,  the yiur/ is  directly 
in  opposition  to  this  assertion.     Trade  by  enriching 
a  whole  nation  difiuses  plenty,  comfort,  and  opulence 
throughout  all  its  parts,  but  the  dissipation  and  lux^ 
ury  of  «on-commercial,  of  merely  agricultural  coun- 
tries, are  much  greater  and  more  destructive  than 
ever  can  take  place  in  trading  nations.   For  instance, 
in  the  agricultural  districts  of  Europe,  as  Prussia^ 
Poland,  Russia,  Germany,  Spain,  the  people   are 
mainly  divided  into  two  classes^  namely,  a  few  igno* 
)rant,idle  nobles,  who  have  no  other  employment  than 
the  pursitit  of  vice  and  foily,  and  a  great  mass  of  the 
people  who  are  slaves,  poor,  wretched,   spiritless 
boors,  serfs,  and  vassals.     But  in  commercial  coun- 
tries, as  in  Britain  at  this  moment,  wealth  flows  in 
and  enriches  the  great  body  of  the  people,  actually 
builds  HP  the  third  estate^  the  middle  orders,  and  the 
opulenrraerchants  though  living  plentifully  are  yet 
industrious  themselves,  and  are  perpetually  putting  ^ 
in  motion  a  vast  quantity  of  productive  industry  in 
all  the  departments  of  agriculture,  trade,  and  manu- 
factures.    There  is  tio  opportunity  for  the  wealthy 
merchants  in  a  commercial  country  to  be  so  luxuri- 
ous and  dissipated  as  are  the  overgrown  land  propri- 
etors in  merely  agricultural  nations;   the  middle  or- 
ders of  a  trading  people  live  abundantly  and  pros- 
per, and  the  lower  classes  work,  earn  the  full  means 
of  subsistence,  and  reproduce  their  species  in  a  con- 
tinually progressive  ratio.  ' 

60  ''  '     '• 
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As  tocomiDerce  necessarily  producing  vice  and 
cowardice,  an  extensive  commerce  breeds  a  great 
marine,  the  most  effectnal  niii^ery  of  a  hardy  and  in- 
trepid body  of  men ;  and  by  dividing  labor,  enables 
the  state  to  maintain,  by  voluntary  enlistments,  an  ar- 
my virhose  business  it  is  to  fight  Britain,  the  greatest 
commercial  country  in  the  world,  far  surpasses  all 
the  other  European  nations  in  the  skill  and  valor  of 
her  anny  and  navy.  And  with  regard  to  commerce 
depopvlating  a  nation;  trade  by  increasing  the  de- 
mand for  agricultural  produce,  augments  the  mfeans 
of  subsistence;  and  wherever  these  are,  thepopula* 
tion  proportionably  increases.  On  a  given  number 
of  square  miles,  other  things  being  equal,  a  much 
greater  number  of  people  is  always  found  in  com- 
mercial than  in  anti-commercial  countries.  Add-  to 
all  this  the  immense  amount  of  human  enterprise, 
courage,  intellect,  and  knowledge,  which  commerce 
puts  in  motion.  The  least  commercial  are  the  most 
ignorant  nations,  as  China  and  Russia;  and  the  most 
commercial  are  the  most  enlightened  countries ;  wit- 
ness Britain  and  the  United  States,  of  which  last 
mentioned  nation  the  back-lands  have  been  cleared 
and  settled  for  more  than  five  hundred  miles  distant 
from  the  great  sea-port  towns  and  cities,  *ofe|f  by  the 
vast  indux  of  wealth  that  commerce  has  poOTed  into 
the  Union.  Trade  introduces  and  cherishes  free- 
dom; commerce  and  despotism  are  incompatible,  as 
is  now  seen  most  strikingly  in  France  and  Russia; 
for  all  commercial  bodies  are  in  feet  rqpwWfcaw  insti- 
tutions, generally  consisting  of  representative  aristoc- 
racies ;  as  the  chambers  of  commerce  in  these  Uni- 
ted States^  and  the  s^reat  incorporated  trading  compa- 
nies in  Britain.  The  History  of  the  whole  world 
uniformly  proves  that  trade  invariably  nnddirectis 
pronaotes  the  industry,  wealth,  virtue,  civilization, 
freedom,  knowledge,  power  and  happiness  of  the 
people  that  cultivate  it  extensively ;  and  indirectly 
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jftHftnents  the  convenience,  comfort,  riches,  and  pros- 
perity of  the  whole  world.  France  herself  for  many, 
ages  was  the  most  commercial  nation  in  continent^ 
Europe,  excepting  Holland;  and  undoubtedly  shie 
has  always  stood  in  the  rank  of  the  most  warlike  and 
civilized  countries.  Commerce  first  roused  the  spirit  of 
resistance  on  the  partof  the/>cop/eto  the  feudal  des* 
potism,  and  reared  the  independence  of  the  Hawe 
towns.  The  agricultural  Germans  in  their  woods, 
and  the  Scandinavians  amidst  their  snows,  were  some 
of  the  naost  debauched  and  profligate  people  in 
Europe. 

The  mutual  benefits  of  trade  as  necessarily,  and  un- 
uvaidabfy  enriching  and  strengthening  all  the  parties 
^igaged  in  it,  are  urged  and  insisted  upon  by  all  the 
best  writers  on  political  economy,  and  proved  by 
the  uniform  experience  of  all  practical  men,  whether 
statesmen  or  merchants.  For  ample  information  on 
ti^is  subject  see  ^^Steuarfs  Political  Economy ^^'  Book 
1st,  chapters  M),  14,  18--Book  2d,  chapters  1  to23— 
including  the  whole  book.  Sir  James  Steuart  says 
expressly  "  Thus  trade  has  an  evident  tendency  to- 
wards the  improvement  of  the  world  in  general,  by 
Tending  the  inhabitants  of  one  country  industrious, 
in  order  to  supply  the  wants  of  another,  without  any 
prejudice  to  themselves."  M.  Talleyrand  in  his 
**  Memoir  cmu:eming  the  commercial  relations  oj  tlie 
United  States  with  England,''  declares  that  "  it  is 
impossible  for  any  two  nations  to  trade  with  each  oth* 
er,  without  6o/A  being  enriched  by  it."  Mr.  Comber, 
in  his  work  before  referred  to,  draws  this  conclusioa 
from  the  history  of  commerce  in  all  ages:  "Arow- 
merdaJ  intercourse  cannot  exist  under  any  circum- 
stances between  two  nations  without  benefiting  both; 
because  nothing  would  be  long  sent  from  one  to  the 
other,  for  which  there  was  no  effectual  demand,  and 
consequently  an  equivalent  in  some  shape  or  other; 
aad  if  the  equivalent  be  not  of  less  value  to  the  giver 
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(on  both  sides)  than  the  commodity  which  he  receives* 
it  would  be  a  losing  trade  to  one  or  both  parties  con^ 
cemed,  and  of  course  would  speedily  cease.  As  the 
demand  thus  maintained  by  an  exchange  of  equiva- 
lents, mutually  encourages  the  production  of  the  ar* 
tides  exchanged,  the  annual  produce  of  both  coun- 
tries is  augmented.  Whence  no  nation  can  restrain 
this  intercourse,  or  throw  obstacles  in  its  way  without 
sujffering  at  least  as  much  injury  as  it  inflicts." 

Indeed  the  experience  of  all  mankind  proves  that 
commerce  is  reciprocal  and  that  no  policy  can  be 
more  absurd  than  the  vain  attempt  to  sell  all  .and  buy 
nothing.  No  country  wishes  to  exchange  aught  but 
its  surplus  produce  with  the  surplus  produce  of  ano- 
ther country ;  all  that  it  can  conveniently  use  at  home 
finds  its  way  to  the  home-market.  But  any  supef[flu'^ 
ity,  whether  of  rude  or  manufactured  produce,  must 
either  seek  a  foreign  market  or  perish  unused  at 
home.  For  instance,  if  more  grain  be  produced  in 
these  United  States  annually,  than  their  population 
can  consume,  and  it  has  no  outlet  by  exportation,  it 
must  rot  on  the  ground  or  in  the  stores ;  and  so  if 
Britain  produces  annually  more  woollen  cloths  than 
her  people  can  use,  and  they  have  no  foreign  vent, 
they  must  perish  in  her  warehouses,  and  both  nations 
are  impoverished  by  the  loss.  But  if  she  agrees  to 
exchange  her  surplus  woollens  for  the  surplus  grain  of 
America,  each  nation  obtains  for  use,  a  greater  quanti- 
ty of  these  two  commodities,  than  it  would  do  witii- 
out  such  an  interchange ;  aind  consequently  both  are 
enriched  by  the  trade.  For  further  explanation  of 
this  very  important  subject,  see  "  Considerations  on 
ihe  trade  and  commerce  of  Great- Britain^  the  effect  of 
the  ware-housing  system^  ^c.  and  tables  of  the  naviga- 
tioriy  shippings  ^c.  of  Great-Britain  for  six  years,  en- 
ding Jan.  1808,''  ordered  to  be  printed  June  29tb, 
1808;  and  above  all  the  "  Review  of  the  Events  and 
Treaties  which  established  the.  Balance  of  Power  in 
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Murope,  and  the  Balance  cf  Trade  in  favor  of  GreaU 
Britain^''  8vo,  pp,  181 ;  not  published,  but  by  permis- 
sioD  inserted  in  the  "  Literary  Panorama^  Vol.  lst> 
674 — 607,  &c.  from  which  the  foUovi^iDg  facts  and  ob«- 
servations  are  extracted. 

The  balance  of  power  was  not  much  attended  toby 
British  statesmen  previous  to  the  Reformation  in 
religion,  the  discovery  of  a  passage  by  sea  to  India» 
the  discovery  of  America,  and  Ihe  rise  of  the  pro- 
testant  states  of  the  United  Provinces.  These  events 
produced  a  distinction  between  the  landed  or  conti- 
nental  states,  and  the  maritime  or  naval  powers.  Ger- 
many, or  Hungary,  for  instance,  placed  in  the  heart 
of  the  European  continent,  were  not  affected  by  the 
discovery  of  new  worlds;  their  situation  excluded 
them  from  the  sea,  while  every  port  on  the  coast  of 
Europe,  being  capable  of  intercourse  with  these 
newly  discovered  worlds,  was  also  capable  by  the 
same  means  of  acquiring  an  importance,  a  dignity, 
and  a  power,  the  extent  and  energy  of  which  could 
not  be  calculated  by  any  thing  which  had  previous- 
ly occurred  in  that  quarter  of  the  glob^.  This  was 
placed  beyond  conjecture  by  the  stru^le  between 
the  rising  states  of  Hollafid,  which  addicted  them- 
selves to  maritime  affairs,  and  in  consequence  ac- 
quired greatness,  and  the  landed  power  Spain^  with 
which  they  had  to  contend,  a  power  eminent  in  va- 
lorous deeds  and  military  discipline,  but  not  able  to 
tyrannize  over  both  land  and  sea  at  the  same  time. 
For  a  very  full  and  clear  exposition  of  the  balancing 
system,  its  nature  and  aim,  its  vast  importance  in 
preserving  the  civilized  world  froni  destruction,  see 
Mr.  Brougham's  masterly  "  Inquiry  into  the  colonial 
Policy  of  the  .European  Powers,''  Vol.  2d.  pp.  192 — 
285.  The  preponderating  advantages  of  the  sea- 
coast  arose  from  the  facility  of  effecting  an  inter- 
change of  foreign  commodities,  which  is  commerce; 
imtepeiident  of  every  interference  or  prohibition  of 
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the  continental  states,  to  whom  this  power  was  eSee«* 
tually  denied.  Interior  districts  may  raise,  and  may 
deliver  their  productions  to  their  immediate  neigh- 
bors; but  they  cannot  ensure  the  reception  o{  their 
commodities  by  a  third  party. 

Commerce  then  is  the  foundation  of  power  on  the 
coast;  raising  rude  produce,  or  agriculture,  is  the 
foundation  of  power  on  the  continent ;  whence  im- 
mense armies  are  supported,  and  a  miKtary  spirit 
diffused.  But  the  extent  of  continental  ambition  is 
after  every  effort  bounded  by  the  sea,  where  mari- 
time power  commences,  and  is  in  itself  much  more 
extensive  than  continental  power;  inasmuch  as  the 
sea  is  a  more  ready  communication  than  the  land 
between  all  the  different  districts  of  the  earth.  Hol- 
land and  Britain,  professing  the  same  religion,  were 
by  many  reasons  induced  to  make  common  cause 
with  each  other;  they  had  the  same  enenaies,  th« 
same  caution  and  vigilance  were  necessary  for  both, 
neither  could  suffer  singly,  both  when  united  were 
reciprocally  strengthened,  when  sq>arated  each  was 
enfeebled.  The  maintenance  of  that  power  which 
she  had  materially  contributed  to  raise,  was  a  lead- 
ing object  in  the  policy  of  Britain;  and  her  most  en- 
lightened statesmen  protected  with  every  effort  the 
harrier-towns  which  defended  the  United  Provinces; 
nor,  until  Joseph  the  Second  of  Germany,  destroyed 
that  barrier,  by  dismantling  the  fortifications,  was 
there  a  possibility  of  overwhelming  Holland  with  the 
destruction  which  has  now  swallowed  her  up.  France 
has  been  for  ages  intent  on  extending  her  empire 
northward;  the  Netherlands  were  her  object,  not 
merely  for  their  own  intrinsic  value,  but  because 
they  were  the  seat  of  the  English  trade,  and  the 
channel  by  which  English  commodities  were  spread 
over  continental  Europe.  Britain  therefore,  in  en- 
deavoring to  maintain  the  balance  of  power  in  Eu- 
rope, kept  up  a  p^petual  watch  and  conflict  against 
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the  encroachments  of  France;. and  France  endeavor* 
ed  to  obtain  by  fraud  or  force  a  control  over  the  fiier^ 
caniile  speculations  of  England.  Hence  the  number 
of  Treaties,  from  the  reign  of  Edward  1st,  in  1274, 
to  the  reign  of  George  2d ;  by  which  the  trade  of 
England  was  fixed  to  the  Low  Countries.  And  even 
so  late  as  1752,  commissioners  were  appointed  to 
open  a  conference  at  Brussels,  in  order  to  place  the 
British  trade  in  or  through  the  Netherlands,  on  the 
footing  of  ancient  treaties,  and  to  establish  definitive 
regulations.     But  the  attempt  failed. 

The  importance  of  the  Netherlands  did  not  cease 
when  England  had  the  choice  of  transmitting  her 
commodities  to  Continental  Europe  through  Flan- 
ders or  Holland.  Hence  France  endeavored  to 
obtain  first  influence,  director  indirect,  and  then 
sovereignty  over  these  Low  countries,  and  the  rivers 
which  are  the  channels  of  their  commerce.  And  as 
their  coasts  are  opposite  to  those  of  England,  and 
every  way  adapted  to  the  creation  and  support  of  a 
maritime  force,  they  may  be  rendered  effective  in 
disturbing  the  repose  of  Britain.  The  ablest  British 
statesmen  therefore  deemed  it  as  necessary  for  Eng- 
land ad  for  Holland  that  the  French  power  should 
be  confined  within  due  bounds.  Hence  the  barrier^ 
treaty;  by  which  certan  fortified  towns  forming  an 
outline  to  the  dominions  of  France  were  garrisoned  by 
Dutch  troops,  and  specially  protected  by  stipula- 
tions. Lonl  Townsend  and  Mr.  Poyntz,  in  the 
"  Barrier  Treaty  Vindicated^'  p.  23,  say  "  If  France 
be  once  suffiE^'ed  to  get  possession  of  the  Netherlmids, 
their  situation  is  such  that  it  will  not  be  in  the  pow^ 
er  <rf  aU  Europe  to  set  any  bounds  to  the  progress 
of  her  surms."  But  when  France  was  allied  to  Aus- 
tria by  the  marriage  of  Louis  XVL  with  Marie  An- 
toinette, the  emperor  Joseph  II.  thought  fit  to  place 
such  implicit  confidence  in  his  brother-in-law  as  to 
abandon  the  barrier;  he  not  being  pleased  to  have  his 
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towns  garrisoned  by  the  troops  of  another  power. 
He  accordingly  dismantled  the  fortified  towns,  and 
the  Dutch  troops  departed.  Immediately  after  this 
removal  of  the  barrier  against  France  in  the  Anstri* 
an  Netherlands,  she  attempted  to  change  the  Dutch 
constitution,  but  her  own  incipient  revolution  suspen* 
ded  for  a  time  the  accomplishment  of  that  object. 
Since  that  time  she  has  incorpwated  not  only  the 
Netherlands,  but  Holland  also,  into  her  territorial  do- 
minion, and  has  extended  her  power  and  influence 
over  all  the  Northern  States  of  Continental  Europa 

At  present  therefore  the  Balance  of  Power  is  appa- 
remthf  destroyed;  for  the  Continental  and  popish 
power,  France,  has  annihilated  the  maritime  and  pro- 
testant  power,  Holland.  The  trade  also  of  Britain 
has  lost  its  former  channels,  her  politics  their  for- 
mer ally,  her  religion  one  of  its  former  supports, 
and  her  communication  with  the  rest  of  Europe  has 
lost  its  most  direct,  its  shortest  medium  of  intercourse, 
which  it  had  maintained  through  a  long  series  of 
ages.  But  perhaps  it  will  be  found  on  more  mature 
reflection  that  the  Balance  of  Power  in  Europe  is  not 
lost,  forasmuch  as  commerce  is  the  foundation  6f  pow- 
er among  maritime  states,  and  its  prosperity  increases 
not  merely  their  wealth,  but  their  actual  and  eflective 
resources  and  influence,  both  political  and  miHtary. 
As  commerce  declines  the  wkoie  country  is  enfeebled, 
as  it  fails  the  people  sink,  and  the  government  is 
transferred  to  a  foreign  hand. 

To  monopolize  comnierce  is  not  within  the  power 
of  any  one  tiation,  for  no  country  can  supply  all  that 
the  whole  world  wants,  and  take  in  return  all  that 
the  whole  world  has  to  exchange.  There  must 
therefore  always  be  several  centers  or  marts  where 
commerce  has  established  its  seat;  and  if  they  pos- 
sess a  trade  whose  products  are  necessary  to  the 
other  establii^hments  of  commerce,  they  will  he  per- 
manent.     From  the  general  agreement  to  consider 
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tiie  precious  metais  as  wealth,  no  less  than  ai»  the 
medium  of  e^^change  and  payment;  Spainy  while  she 
retains  her  gold  and  silvet  mines,  must  retain  her 
commercial  importance.  Hen^e  Cadiz  has  long  be(^ii 
a  centre  of  exchange;  and  the  place  whence  th^  pre^ 
cious  metals  are  distributed  over  Europe^  Ofjier 
eauses  also  may  render  a  country  the  seat  of  com- 
merce; as  situation*  convenience,  enterprise,  me^rcan*- 
tile  manners,  &c.  witness  Hollandy  whose  great  de* 
pendance  was  the  airrying  trade.  About  the 
year  1740  this  trade  began  to  decUne;  the  other 
maritime  nations  of  Europe  undertaking  to  be  the 
carriers  of  their  own  produce,  and  transporting  it 
in  their  own  bottoms  to  Holland,  left  it  there  to  be 
sold  on  commission.  The  Dutch  merchants  gave 
two*thirds  of  the  value  in  advance;  with  which  the 
ship-master  either  purchased  other  goods  fijr  the 
home-market,  or  returned  with  the  profits  of  his 
freight;  or  resorted  to  some  other  centre  of  exchange 
as  Hamburg,  Cadi?,  Leghorn,  &c.  where  the  Dutch 
bills  were  equal  to  money,  and  there  purchased  the 
commodities  they  wanted,  or  proceeded  to  the  coun- 
tries which  produced  those  commodities.  Hence 
the  rapid  decay  of  the  Dutch  navy^  the  public  nursr 
ery  for  seamen  was  diminished  with  liie  diminution 
of  their  employment;  the  arsenals  and  magazines 
of  stores  were  gradually  impoverished;  partly  be- 
cause fewer  vessels  were  sent  out  by  which  to  re- 
ceive them;  and  partly  because  the  funds  necessary 
for  the  purchase  of  the  stores  were  deficient.  Since 
the  Commencement  of  the  war  of  1793,  the  Ameri- 
cans have  acquired  part  of  the  carrying  trade.  Yet 
the  distance  of  the  United  States  from  Europe  prob- 
ably will  prevent  them  from  retaining  this  trade  in 
time  of  peace;  although  commerce  when  once  di^^ 
verted  from  its  old  channels  seldom  reverts  thither 
again.  Holland  however,  having  money  in  most  of 
Itie  Ijluropean  states,  for  whiqh  it  draw$^  interest^  i» 
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induced  to  maintam  an  intercourse  with  them.  And 
finding  a  profit  fi-om  receiving  her  remittances  in 
goods,  she  continues  a  commerce  to  a  certain  extent. 
This,  and  the  remittances  being  drawn  for  in  bills  of 
exchange,  will  continue  a  centre  of  exchanges  in  Hoi-  • 
fend  in  a  mercantile  point  of  view;  but  of  no  im- 
portance politically y  as  enabling  her  by  an  extensive 
exertion  of  credit  to  endeavor  to  recover  her  an- 
cient wealth  and  power. 

France,  though  by  her  Southern  provinces  ap^ 
proaching  to  Venice,  and  almost  touching  Genoa, 
and  by  her  northern  provinces  approximating  to 
Bruges  and  Antwerp,  yet  could  never  induce  com- 
merce to  take  its  course  straight  through  her  domin- 
ions ;  it  circumnavigated  her  shores,  and  united  the 
principal  marts  of  Europe  by  a  circumflex,  not  a 
direct  line.  The  centres  of  commercial  exchange 
never  settled  in  her  cities.  Venice  was  a  centre  of 
exchange  in  the  South ;  Bruges  and  Antwerp  in  the 
North;  and  when  driven  from  Antwerp  and  Bruges 
it  did  not  settle  in  France,  but  went  further  North  to 
Amsterdam,  and  when  removed  from  Amsterdam  it 
went  still  farther  off  from  France  to  Hamburgh. 
The  centre  of  commercial  dealings,  indicated  by  the 
settlement  of  exchange,  receded  as  France  advanced, 
and  always  eluded  her  grasp  in  proportion  as  she  en- 
deavored to  seize  it.  Nor  since  the  period  of  Ame- 
rican independence  has  she  ever  been  the  depot  of 
American  productions.  Nor  was  she  ever  a  Euro- 
pean Emporium  for  Indian  commodities ;  nor  a  cen- 
tre of  exchange,  as  purchased  by  goods,  of  the 
Erecious  metals  transmitted  through  Spain  to  France, 
lence  Hamburgh,  now  that  she  is  become  part  of 
Fi-ance,  will  no  longer  retain  her  importance  among 
tlie  commercial  marts  of  Europe.  Commerce  sel- 
dom settles  a  second  time  in  places  where  it  has 
been  ejected.  The  dominion  of  France  is  the  .death- 
warrant  of  commerce;  for  force,  military  force  and 
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trade  are  always  incompatible.  Although  she  ma^y 
export,  her  own  commodities  and  import  those  of 
others,  yet  she  will  never  become  the  depot  of  the 
property  of  other  nations.  No  one  will  send  goods 
to  France,  as  they  did  to  Holland,  and  do  now  to 
England,  to  meet  another  market.;  to  wait  an  op^ 
portuirity  of  being  soldv  taking  French  bills  in  lieu  of 
money,  and  repairing  with  them  to  any  part  of  Eu- 
rope in  full  confidence  that  these  bills  are  in  pay- 
ment equal  to  cash.  Nor  can  this  ever  be  done  in 
any  country  under  French  dominion,  because  credit, 
which  is  the  foundation  and  support  of  all  commerce, 
7i€ver  can  Aourish  under  a  despotic  government, which 
renders  all  property,  whose  seeurity  is  the  basis  of 
credit  itself,  of  unsafe  and  precarious  tenure.    . 

For  these  same  reasons  trade  cannot  again  flour- 
ish in  Holland,  now  that  she  is  a  part  of  military  and 
despotic  France.  If  before  the  Revolution,  which 
destroy^  her  entirely,  her  commerce,  and  in  conse- 
quence her  national  power,  were  radically  declining, 
by  what  possible  French  aid  can  she  recover  her 
trade?  How  caji  France  restore  that  confidence 
which  was  the  Jife  of  Holland,  but.  which  France 
herself  never  enjoyed,  and  which  all  her  institutions 
are  calculated  to  terrify  from  her  dominions  ?  Under 
such  circumstances  what  is  to  become  of  ^Britain? 
If  hex  foreign  trade  was  advancing  before  the  Dutch 
states  were  formed,  will  it  not  maintain  itself  now 
those  states  are  annihilated  ?  What  new  channels  of 
trade  have  been  opened  to  her;  what  additional  com- 
modities  does  she  now  produce ;  what  new  mercan- 
tile and  political  connections  has  she  formed;  what 
proportion  of  the  globe  looks  now  to  her  as  the  cen- 
tre of  exchange,  the  emporium  of  the  world;  what 
confidence  do  the  other  nations  of  the  earth  repose 
in  her  integrity  and  in  her  solvency?  The  true  an- 
swer to  these  questions  will  shew  that  she  can  com- 
mand an  extensive  and  prosperous  commerce,  irftd- 
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getheriudependeni  of  the  prohibitbos  and  exclusions 
of  the  sovereigns  of  France,  Holland,  and  the  Ne* 
therlands;  while  these  nations  themselves  will  never 
be  able,  vnthmt  her  penmssim,  to  carry  on  a  trade 
sufficiently  extensive  to  afibrd  them  any  merease  of 
political  power.  The  profits  of  their  trade  will  not 
be  sufficient  to  supply  their  public  expenditure,  and 
where  there  is  neither  ^t/rp/u^-protit,  nor  credit^  what 
foundation  is  there  for  political  exertion  and  influ- 
ence? that  is  to  say,  where  is  the  ability  to  injure  and 
control  other  nations;  a  department  of  political  in- 
fluence quite  different  from,  and  far.  superior  to,  that 
of  mere  self -defence  ?  Hence,  aithough  Frante  has 
destroyed  the  Catdinental  Balance  of  Power,  yet«he 
has  not  in  consequence  acquired  naval  dominion. 
The  sea  is  still  open,  and  she  cannot  shut  it  up;  and 
although  she  has  incorporated  with  her  teiritory 
some  of  those  countries  which  were  once  most  form- 
idable on  the  ocean,  yet  she  has  not  acquired  pos- 
session of  that  first  principle,  commerce;  whence 
alone  they  derived  their  maritime  strength,  and  foir 
which  no  secondary  principle  ever  was  or  everca»  be 
an  e^ient  substitute. 

The  results  therefore  are,  that  notwithstanding  the 
subjugation  of  almost  all  continental  Europe,  and 
the  consequent  overthrow  of  its  equipoise  of  power 
by  France,  yet  Britain  has  maintained  some  aad  ac- 
quired other  advantages,  which  enable  her  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  maritime  part  of  the  balance  of  power  in 
£uix>pe  to  counterpoise  that  disturbance  of  the  con- 
tinental part  of  the  balance  of  power,  which  was  «»- 
tended  for  her  entire  destruction.  She  maintains  un- 
impaired her  credit  as  a  commercial  nation,  she  is 
Tecognised  among  the  mercantile  marts,  not  merely 
as  solvent  but  as  flourishing,  no  country  hesitates  to 
/  intrust  her  witli  goods  either  for  her  own  consump- 
tion, or  as  a  depositary  until  they  can  be  forwarded 
to  thdr  deistmed  market.  Her  trade  with  those  ooun^ 
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<ri6s  from  which  it  is  nominal^  excluded^  is  not  ex** 
tinguished,  nor  do  thoee  countries  desire  it/  they  are 
as  willing  to  receiye  as  Britain  is  to  deliver  her  coai<^ 
lBOdil3e8.  Besides^  did  the  natives  of  any  otiber 
csountry  ever  purchase  her  goods  to  please  her,  or  to 
benefit  thems^ves?  And  if  that  benefit  continues^ 
will  they  not  endeavor  to  keep  up  a  commercial  in- 
t»rc0«urse,  with  her  ?  Nor  is  the  trade  of  Britain  con^ 
fined  to  one  channel,  exclude  it  from  continental  £u^ 
Tope,  many  others  remain.  Mot  many  years  since, 
the  political  prophets  on  this  and  on  the  other  side 
•of  the  Atlantic  predicted  that  the  loss  of  one,  the 
AmericaH  branch  of  her  trade,  was  to  ruin  her  inr- 
atantly  and  wiliiout  the  possibility  of  reparation, 
^  the  Sun  of  Britain  was  set.''  Is  it  set?  Do  ik>  strong 
gleams  and  thick  flashii^s  of  its  ligbtjshoot  athvrait 
&e  horizon  of  the  world;  is  not  now  the  hemisphere 
jof  £tirope  in  a  blaze  with  the  brightness  of  its  as- 
<:e9M&^  glory ;  has  it  yet  culminated  ?  Have^act^  ac** 
<:orded  with  the  forebodings  of  these  ill-omened 
propliets?  When  the  countries  were  politically  se- 
parated, to  what  market  did  the  United  States  carry 
tiieir  produce?  What  other  than  the  British  mark^ 
have  they  now  for  their  productions?  If  excluded 
ftoin  one,  Britain  trades  with  another  part  of  conti- 
neiital  Europe,  if  excluded  from  the  whole  of  the 
Eixropean  contment  she  trades  with  the  remainder 
of  the  world,  and  leaves  that  continent,  deprived  of 
idl  commercial  nourishment,  to  accela-ate  its  own 
.decay  and  ruin,  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  its 
vmotatural  conspiracy  against  the  sources  of  its  owb 
iQKatiofial  prosperity  and  power. 

It  is  therefore  to  be  inferred,  that  so  far  as  the  bal- 
ance of  power  included  an  equipoise  between  the 
cofitinent  and  the  ocean,  it  is  not  destroyed  by  the 
late  subversion  of  continental  Europe,  because  the 
continental  has  not  been  able  to  usurp  the  maritime 
)>Mv««    FiJt  H^  maritime  power  gi  ili>Uand  is  nat^ 
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transferred  to  France,  a  continental  power,  bot  to 
Britain,  herself  a  maritime  power ;  whence  she  now 
represents  not  only  what  she  represented  before  the 
fall  of  Holland,  but  also  wliat  Holland  represented 
while  in  the  zenith  of  her  national  glory.     And  so 
far  as  the  balance  of  power  consisted  of  an  equipoise 
between  the  popish  and  prot^stant  religions,  it  has 
not  been  materially  disturbed  by  the  recent  convul- 
sions of  continental  Europe,  for  the  popish  powers 
themselves  have  suffered  chiefly  from  the  collision 
with  France,  particularly  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  and 
Austria;  and  in  France  itself  popery  has  very  gene- 
rally precipitated  herself  into  the  embraces  of  athe- 
ism ;  and  in  Holland,  the  protestant  J^ower  which  has 
been  principally  overwhelmed  by  France,  very  few 
have  relinquished  their  nominal  protestantism,  in  or- 
der to  throw  the  thread-worn  garb  of  popery  over 
their  real  indifference  to  all  the  precepts  of  religion, 
So  practically  aware  are  all  nations  now  of  the  impor- 
tance o{  commerce,  how  it  unites  the  different  coun- 
tries of  the  earth  by  the  ties  of  reciprocal  confidence 
and  mutual  interest ;  how  it  forms  the  whole  family 
of  separate  sovereignties  into  one  community,  inter- 
mingling their  interests,  and  involving  the  prosperity 
and  adversity  of  people  residing  vride  as  the  poles 
asunder  from  each  other;  that  national  hostiMty  is 
now  shown,  not  so  much  by  the  encounter  of  fleets 
and  armies,  ^.^hy  restrictions  w^on  commerce^  Hence 
the  United  States  have  ruined  their  own  merchants, 
impeded  the  progress  of  their  own  agriculture,  and 
crippled  their  own  infant  manufactures,  by  the  anni- 
hilation of  tbeir  national  capital,  in  order  to  distress 
the  commerce  of  Britain.     And  France  has.  beggar- 
ed herself  and  the  whole  continent  of  Europe,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  accomplishing  the  same  desirable 
object. 

But  what  effect  are  Buonaparte's  decrees  to  pro- 
ducevupon  Britain?  Can  the  EuropeanjContin^tdo 
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as  vre^  with  ihe  whole  of  its  foreign'  trade  cut  off  ad 
Britain  can  do  with  a  small  part  of  her  foreign  trade 
cut  off?  It  is  evident  that  the  French  decrees,  in  the 
utmost  extent  of  their  power,  can  only  deprive  her  of 
that  portion  of  her  trade  which  she  used  to  transact 
with  Continental  Europe ;  in  doing  which  they  must 
irreparably  injure  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  not  ex^ 
cepting  France  herself;  by  destroying  the  whole  of 
their  export  trade ;  and  in  consequence  most  materi-^ 
ally  cripple  their  agriculture  and  manufactures.  But 
can  Buonaparte  by  his  decrees  exclude  British  com- 
mercjB  from  Continental  Europe  ?  He  has  imt  been 
able  to  do  it  yet  The  people  there  are  not  as  yet 
enamored  of  going  naked  because  their  Emperor 
wishes  to  see  them  all  sans-culottes.  The  general  and 
long-continued  warfare  has  so  much  diminished  the 
manufactures  of  the  European  Continent,  that  re- 
course must  be  had  to  Britain  for  some  articles  of 
prime  necessity,  and  for  many  of  great  convenience ; 
or  a  total  privation  of  them  must  be  endured.  The 
people  subject  to  Napoleon's  sway,  prefer  applying 
to  his  enemy  for  goods  to  obeying  his  anti-commer- 
cial decrees;  and  accordingly  lai^e  quantities  of 
British  commodities  find  their  way  into  his  domin- 
ions in  spite  of  all  his  endeavors  to  prevent  it.  A  suf- 
ficient proof  of  this  may  be  found  in  the  fact  of  his 
being  obliged  to  issue  so  many  prohibitory  edicts ; 
for  if  the^r^<  was  sufiicient,  what  need  was  there  of 
sending  forth  a  second,  a  third,  &c.  ad  infinitum; 
during  the  lapse  of  more  than  four  years?  Besides 
such  merciless  laws  never  can  be  executed;  there  is 
no  commensurability  between  dealing  in  goods  un- 
necessarily prohibited,  and  the  forfeiture  of  human 
life ;  whence  his  subjects  will  be  constantly  endeavor- 
ing to  render  his  decrees  nugatory. 
'  In  the  month  of  November,  1808,  one  million  of 
cheeses,  from  Holland,  passed  through  Britain  to 
the  Peninsula,  to  feed  the  Spanish  patriots  who  were 
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fighting  against  Buonaparte's  own  troops.  In  the  Sth 
▼ol,  pp.  007 — ^8,  of  the  "  LUerary  Panoramay"*  it  is 
Stated  that  the  ware-houses  at  the  London-docks 
are  full  of  goods  brought  from  the  European  conti- 
nent by  Dutchmen,  who  take  back  lai^e  quantities 
of  British  commodities  in  return;  a  small  part  of 
which  is  publicly  burned,  while  the  remainder  is  dif- 
fused over  his  Iniperial  Majesty's  dominions.  The 
royal  consort  of  Napoleon  is  not  the  only  royal  fe- 
male on  continental  Europe,  who,  in  disobedience 
to  the  blockading  decrees,  wears  English  cotton 
stockings  under  French  silk  hose.  In  time  of  peace, 
the  greatest  export  of  British  commodities  in  one 
year  to  Germany  amounted  to  X' 1,900,000;  to  France, 
Flanders,  Holland,  and  Germany,  the  greatest  yearly 
|?ear^-export  was  ^5,400,000;  but  in  the  yearend^ 
mg  the  5th  of  January,  1810,  under  the  pressure  of 
Buonaparte  s  decrees,  the  exports  from  Britain  to 
Germany  ahme  amounted  to  i)8,000,000.  And  on 
the  19th  May,  1810,  it  was  stated  at  Lloyd's  coffee- 
house, London,  that  notwithstanding  Napoleon's 
army  of  military  excisemen,  a  most  lucrative  traffic 
was  carried  on  between  Britain  and  Holland;  the 
Dutch  being  the  medium  by  which  British  manufec- 
tures  were  introduced  in  great  abundance  into 
France.  Nay,  Buonaparte  himself  has  been  obliged 
to  solicit  ^direct  trade  between  England  and  France; 
for  by  a  decree  dated  August  7th,  1810,  he  says, 
**The  outward  cargoes  (bound  to  England)  must 
consist  of  wine  andFrench  brandies,  to  one^sixtkoi 
the  tonnage  of  the  vessel;  and  Jive-^ixihs  to  consist 
of  wine,  brandy,  gum,  herbs,  seed,  fruit  and  French 
manufectures,  or  salt.  The  import  cargoes  to  con- 
sist of  timber,  hemp,  raw  materials,  iron,  bark,  drugs, 
rice,  Russia  tallow,  wax,  lingeed,  fish-oil,  pitch,  tar, 
potatoes,  shumack,  dollars,  lead,  minium,  tin,  whit^ 
lead,  arsenic,  dried  hides  in  the  hair,  wainscoat  and 
board."    In  answer  to  this,  the  British  governfflent 
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propos^^  to  198^6  Hcenses  to  neutrals  to  eocport  to 
Fraoce  om-third  of  each  cargo  m  British  or  East- 
India  manufdctured  goods,  tb^  remainder  to  consist 
of  sugar  and  coffee;  and  to  import  from  France 
l^rain,  meal>  flpur,  burr*stones,  seeds,  olive-oil,  and 
wine,  bat  no  brandy*  After  fending  and  proving  a 
while,  each  government  receded  from  its  first  inten- 
tion, and  for  a  time  a  considerable  direct  trade  vi^aa 
carried  on  between  the  two  countries.  So  late  as  the 
20Ui  October,  1810,  the  arrivals  in  England  from  the 
Baltic  had  been  immense;  and  hemp,  flax,  pitch,  tar, 
turpentine,  timber,  &c.  had  fallen  considerably  in 
price.  By  the  "  Report  of  the  select  Committee  of  the 
honorable  House  of  Commons  on  tiic  high  Price  of 
Gold  Bullion,'''  ordered  to  be  printed  8th  June,  1810, 
the  following  account  of  the  official  value  of  imports 
arid  exports  with  the  continent  of  Europe  alone,  aa 
received  from  the  inspector  general  of  the  customs, 
is  presented. 

T^Mpaitu  9alan«etfr>!ni>sr«^ 

^16,465,430  i;5,45«,781 

13,216,386  6,019,130 

12,689,590  4,716,080 

11,280,490  7,069,819 

23,722,615  14,170,758 

The  above  table  showsr  that  the  decrees  of  Buona* 
parte  inflict  much  greater  injury  on  continental  Eu- 
rope than  on  Britain,  by  diminishing  its  exports  consi- 
derably, while  the  balance  of  trade,  as  it  is  called, 
has  always  been  greatly  in  her  favor.  That  her  sta- 
ple-manufacture has  not  suffered  any  diminution  in 
consequence  of  these  decrees,  may  be  known  by  con- 
sulting the  official  returns  of  her  woollen  manufacture 
in  the  North  of  England,  to  25th  March,  1809. 


T««w. 

*»!«*. 

1805 

£10,008,649 

1806 

8,197,250 

1807 

7,973,510 

1808 

4,210,671 

1809 

9,651,857 

Tan. 

rardtotnarm 
elotfaniUkd. 

Tai4s  t£  inti 
ekKh  nUI«d. 

1807-8 

6,931,253 

8,422,143 

180^9 

6,309,007 

9,050,970 

-. 
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Total  increase  in  yards,  13,162;  tfie  increase  of 
628,827  yards  in  broad  cloths  being  at  least  in  a  dm- 
hie  proportion  to  the  decrease  in  narro\<rs,  which  is 
Only  half  the  width  of  the  broad  cloths.  It  should 
also  be  noticed  that  in  March,  1808,  the  stock  of 
cloth  on  hand  was  very  great,  whereas  in  March 
1809,  it  was  very  small,  so  that  more  woollens  were 
sold  dnring  the  year  ending  25th  March  1809,  than  in 
any  preceding  year.  Lord  Sheffield,  in  his  account 
of  the  wool-trade  of  England  in  the  year  1810,  says, 
"  The  export  of  s.uperfine  cloths,  compared  with  that 
of  inferior  manufactures,  is  small ;  and  the  great  bulk 
of  the  woollens  is  made  entirely  of  British,  wool,  es- 
pecially those  for  exportation.  The  cloths  made  of 
Spamsh  wool  are  chiefly  used  at  home,  which  is  al- 
ways the  best  market.  Very  good  superfine  cloth  is 
made  of  South-down  wool,  and  is  quite  sufficient  for 
the  woollen  manufacturies  of  Yorkshire.  The  wool- 
len trade  in  the  West-Riding  is  at  present  very  flour- 
ishing ;  in  the  year  ending  25th  March  1810,  there 
was  an  increase  of  1 ,4 1 7,883  yards  above  those  of  the 
preceding  year,  15,777,805  yards  beirg  made  with- 
in the  year.  The  demand  for  low  and  middle-priced 
woollens  has  swept  away  all  the  stock  on  hand  at  an 
advance  in  price  of  from  £5  to  £/7^  per  cent,  and 
the  price  of  wool  has  risen  in  proportion.  The  qjfi- 
cial  value  of  woollen  goods  exported  in  the  year  en- 
ding 25th  March  1810,  was  £5,416,151,  that  is 
<£562,152  more  than  the  export  of  the  preceding 
year." 

The  mode  of  eluding  Buonaparte's  decrees  maybe 
known  by  consulting  the  "  Literary  Panorama^''  Vol. 
5th,  pp.  10.3—107;  which  contains  a  body  of  very 
curious  and  interesting  facts,  suflScient  to  warrant 
these  inferences;  namely,  1st,  that  BuonapatteV  de- 
crees enable  Britain  to  buy  Continental  gooA^  cheap- 
er, owing  to  the  great  glut  in  the  market,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  difficult  exportation;  and  Sdly,  his 
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awn  vassals  are  compelled  to  buy  British  cotDmodi- 
ties  dearer^  ^wing  to  tfeeir  dificiilt  importation,  and 
the  ej^pense  of  bribing  his  custom-house  officers,  nei- 
tlier  of  which  eflfects  is  peculiarly  caleulated  to  ruin 
the  pieople  of  England.     In  the  "  Evidence  etdduced 
before  Me  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
high  price  of  gold  coin  and  bullimiy'  in  June  1810, 
Mr.  Greffulhe,  a  general  merc^jant  trading  chiefly  to 
the   European  Continent  states,  that   "  in  the  year 
1809,  the  imports  into  England  from  Continental  Eu- 
rope w^e  enormous,  and  fetched  in  England  very 
moderate  prices;  while  the  principal  articles  of eo;- 
port  from  England  to  the  European  Continent  com- 
mand prices  there  irova fifty  to  two  hundred  and  three 
hundred  per  cent,  higher  than  their  existing  prices  in 
England.     The  imports  from   the  Baltic  in   1809 
have  been  immense,  and  also  from  Holland,  which 
last  place,  and  more  particularly  the  Ems,  have  been 
the  principal  channels  through  which  British  exports, 
have  found  their  Avay  all  over  Continental  Europe. 
These  exports  have  consisted  chiefly  of  Colonial  pro- 
duce and  British  manufactures,  which  have  com- 
manded very  high  prices  on  the  European  Continent, 
and  yielded  large  profits  to  the  English  merchants ;  a 
pound  of  Brazil  cotton,  which  in  London  was  sold 
for  2s.  fetched  6^.  at  Amsterdam,  and  8*.  at  Paris. 
The  exports  oi  colonial  produce  from  England  to  the 
Ejiropean  Continent  were  greatly  increased  in  the 
year  1809."     How  is  Buonaparte  to  prevent  the  in- 
troduction of  British  goods  into  the  European  Con- 
tinent? In  addition  to  his  lining  the  coasts  of  France, 
Holland,  and  Italy  with  his  troops  and  Dauaniers, 
he  insists  also  upon  occupying  the  ports  of  the  Bal^ 
tic  in  the  same  manner.     But  how  is  he  to  jt>ay  these 
armies  of  military  excisemen?  His  treasury  is  ex- 
hausted ;  so  late  as  the  month  of  September  1810, 
he  agai?i   repeated    his   refusal  of  continuing   the 
.monthly  allowances  to  his  own  armies  acting  in  Spain, 
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because  "  the  Imperial  Treasury  is  already  dramdi 
and  there  are  no  immediate  means  of  repteuiskh^  iC 
If  he  does  tiot  pay  his  custom-house  officers,  what  id 
to  prevent  them  from  being  as  open  to  bribery  as  they 
and  their  predecessors  have  always  been?  Will  not 
the  Smuggling  Jnsurance-comp^nies  cotriitme  to  des^ 
pise  and  disobey  his  edicts  ? 

A  sufficient  answer  to  these  questions,  and  a  full 
proof  of  the  impending  ruin  of  Britain  are  supposed 
to  be  found  in  the  decrees  for  burning  all  Britisli 
goods  that  can  be  discovered  throughout  the  Conti- 
nent of  Europe.  The  most  lamentable  tales  are  dai- 
ly issued  forthj  respecting  the  immense  quantity  of 
goods  burned,  and  people  branded  in  the  forehead 
with  the  letters  V.  D.  all  over  France,  Holland,  Ita* 
ly,  and  Germany.  And  the  Maniteur  of  Nov,  2d, 
1810,  kindly  informs  us,  that  it  has  just  received  a 
letter  from  London,  giving  the  most  solemn  assiiran* 
ces  "  that  the  Emperor's  system  of  prohibiting  and 
burning,  will  infalliby  conquer  England  in  a  short 
time."  Suppose  it  to  be  true  that  these  goods  and 
people  are  burned  all  over  Continental  Europe;  /wMf 
is  that  to  conquer  Britain?  Will  branding  with  a  hot 
iron  in  the  forehead  some  hundreds  of  French^ 
Dutch,  Italians,  Germans,  Danes  and  Swedes,  frigh- 
ten the  British  sailors  and  soldiers  ?  And  will  burn- 
ing the  goods  which  his  own  subjects  have  bought  in 
England  and  paid  for,  ruin  the  English  merchants, 
or  lessen  the  demand  for  British  goods  on  Continental 
Europe?  Besides,  if  Britain  can  be  ruined  only  by 
excluding  her  commerce  from  Continental  Europe, 
why  has  Buonaparte,  since  he  began  to  burn  his  peo- 
pie  and  goods,  issued  so  many  fresh  licenses  to  his 
subjects  to  trade  direct  with  England  ;  provided  they 
adhere  to  the  orders  of  the  Tarif  formerly  issued  for 
regulating  that  trade  ?  In  the  six  months  ending  the7tn 
of  November,  \Q\0,  grain  was  imported  from  France 
ji»to  JLottdon,  amouating  iu  value  to  i)  1, 400,000,  w 
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i?hieh  the  greater  part  was  reexported  to  Lisbon,  iii 
order  tofeedtbe  British  troops  opposed  to  the  French 
armies  in  the  Peninsula.  It  is  manifest  from  his  en- 
couraging a  direct  trade  with  Britain,  that  the  Euro- 
pean Continent  Mnno^  subsist  without  her  commerce^ 
and  since  he  has  so  constantly  avowed  it  to  be  the 
rooted  purpose  of  his  soul  to  destroy  her,  she  ought 
to  put  a  stop  entirely  to  all  trade  between  the  Conti- 
Iientandall  other  nations,  including  her  own  domin- 
ions; that  the  modem  Phalaris  might  be  made  to 
creep  into  his  own  bull,  and  receive  the  destruction 
which  he  had  vainly  endeavored  to  prepare  for  her. 
If  Britain  would  rigidly  interdict  all  commercial  in- 
tercourse to  the  dominions  of  Buonaparte,  he  must 
either  soon  relinquish  his  present  absurd  system,  or 
perish  in  the  universal  insurrection  raised  among  his 
slaves,  by  the  nakedness  and  hunger  inflicted  upon 
them,  in  his  wanton  and  capricious  cruelty. 

It  is  now  time  to  examine  how  far  the  other  por- 
tions of  British  trade  (excluding  that  with  continental 
Europe)  have  been  affected  by  the  French  decrees.  In 
considering  this  question  it  is  necessary  to  notice  the 
American  embargo,  See.  as  part  of  the  French  system. 
Because  our  government  newspapers  and  leaders  in 
congress  have  ever  since  the  year  1 805,  to  the  pre- 
sent moment,  persisted  in  declaring,  that  "Great 
Britain  must  inevitably  perish  in  the  present  conflict 
with  France,  if  the  United  States  will  only  put  an 
end  to  all  commercial  dealings  with  her.''  And  ac- 
cordingly on  the  ad  Nov.  1810,  Mr.  Madison,  the 
President,  issued  a  proclamation,  solemnly  asserting 
that  on  Ist  Nov.  1810,  the  French  decrees  were  re- 
pealed, and  that  if  Great  Britain  did  not  rescind  her 
orders  in  council  before  the  2d  February,  1811,  the 
United  States  would  inflict  a  non-intercourse  upon 
her.  The  2d  of  February,  1811,  is  past,  the  ships 
Tvhich  come  into  our  ports  from  England  are  seized 
tor  disobeying  the  non-intercourse  law.     But  the 
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French  decrees  have  never  been  repealed.  See  Cbam- 
pagny's  Expose  to  Napoleon,  d^^ted  13th  December, 
1810,  for  proof  that  they  never  are  to  be  repealed  un- 
til after  Britain  shall  have  withdrawn  her  ordern  in 
council.  The  bare  statement  of  these  well  known 
facts  is*  quite  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  American 
restrictions  upon  commerce  are  a  part  of  "  /Ae  eni-- 
per  or* s  system'^  which  is  "5o  injaltibli/  to  conquer  Eh^ 
gland.'"  I  have  in  my  possession  several  bundles  of 
calculations  made  in  and  out  of  congress,  all  proving 
"that  Great  Britain  could  not  possibly  hold  out^*:^ 
months  under  the  pressure  of  an  embargo  laid  on  by 
the  United  States,  the  supplies  sentfrom  which  being 
indispensably  necessary  to  her  existence  asanation" 
and  so  forth,  and  so  forth. 

The  chief  supplies  sent  from  the  United  States  to 
Britain  are  cotton-wool,  linseed,  (umber,  fish  mud  fro- 
visions.     Now  at  least  one  half  of  the  cotton-wool  re- 
ceived into  Britain  used  to  be  re-exported  in  the  ^taXe 
of  yarn  or  other  partly  manufactured  form,  to  the 
European  continent ;  continental  Europe  therefore 
and  not  Britain  would  be  deprived  of  its  accustomed 
supply  by  the  American  embargo,  supposing  that  it 
€ould  prevent  the  importation  of  raw  cotton  into  En- 
gland.    But  other  countries  can  supply  her  with  this 
article  even  if  the  United  States  should  never  again 
raise  for  exportation  a  single  cotton   plant.    The 
average  ai^nual  produce  of  cotton  at  Bombay  in  the 
British  East-Indies  be/ore  the  embargo,  used  to  be 
6,000  bales,  since  the  embargo,  that  is  to  say,  in  the 
years  1808,  1809,  and  1810,  the  yearly  average  has 
been  85,000  bales,  an  increase  of  more  thdm  fourteen- 
fold  per  annum.     The  Brazils  also  have  sent  a  ten- 
'fold  annual  average  to  Britain  since  the  embargo,  and 
€an  furnish  her  with  that  article  to  any  possible  Ex- 
tent for  which  she  may  have  a  demand.  The  British 
African  settlements,  particularly  that  at  Sierra  Leon 
iiave  likewise  sent  a  considerable  quantity  of  cotton 
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to  England,  and  measures  are  now  taken  to  extend 
the  cultivation  of  that  plant  on  the  African  coasts 
where  it  thrives  to  the  full  as  well  as  it  does  in  the 
Southern  States  of  the  Union.  The  following  state- 
ment of  the  quantity  of  cotton  imported  into  Lon- 
don and  Liverpool  in  the  two  years  ending  5th 
January,  1809,  is  given  because  the  year  1808  being 
Utiejirst  year  of  the  American  embargo,  its  power  to 
injure  Britain  would  then  be  greatest^  in  as  much  as; 
sufficient  time  had  not  tt^n  elapsed  to  supply  by 
new  diannels  of  trade  those  commodities  which  had 
been  usually  drawn  from  the  United  States. 

Cotton  imported  into  Landofi  in  bags^  from 

1807.  1808. 

EastJndies,          -             11,262  14,362 

West-Indies,          -             20,330  14,997 

America,                -               3,317  5,627 

Brazils,                  -               2,978  15,703 

Turkey,                 .              1,522  2,962 

Africa,                   ^  270 


Total,bags  38,409  53,921 

Increase  in  1808,  in  bags,  15,512. 

Cotton  imported  into  Liverpool  in  bags  from 
West-Indies,         -  41,738  33,600 

America,  -  143,756  25,426 

Brazils,  -  11,852  6,662 

Turkey,  -  527 

.1  I  ■     11^  III         I.. 

Total,  bags       197,346  66,215 

Decrease  in  1808,  in  bags  131,131,  mimc^  15,512, 
equal  to  115,619. 

In  the  year  ending  1st  January,  1810,  the  importa- 
tion of  cotton  into  Britain,  not  from  the  United 
States,  but  from  the  other  cotton-growing  districts 
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of  the  world,  particularly  from  the  East^lodies,  the 
Brazils,  the  West*lndie$,  and  Africa^  ainounted  to 
nearly  dauble  the  quantity  imported  in  the  year  end* 
ing  ou  Ist  January,  t80&;  and  consequently,  although 
Britain  U  not  ruined  for  want  of  that  article,  yet  the 
United  States  have  lost  a  oiarJk^et  for  imr^  tkm  Aaif 
their  average  annual  growth  of  that  plant 

SJnseed  has  been  obtained  in  sufficient  quantitiea 
from  Continental  Europe*  hmmber^  Jish  and  pravi* 
sions  have  been  abundantly  furnished  through  th« 
medium  of  the  British  North-* American  colonies; 
which,  under  due  encouragement  from  the  pareiU^ 
state,  can  supply  timber,  iish,  flour,  pork,  &c.  &c.  to 
any  amount  required.  Jamaica,  in  IB08,  during  the 
^rst  year  of  the  American  embargo,  which  was  dili- 
gently announced  "  as  unavoidably  and  at  all  eventv 
to  starve  the  British  West-Indies,"  was  so  well  sup- 
plied withy^oi^r  through  the  other  colonies  of  Brita:n« 
that  of  one  thotisatid  barrels  shipped  to  that  ieland 
from  Ireland  in  the  month  of  April,  1808,  instead  of 
twenty  thousandy  which  were  ordered  under  the  e:ii:- 

gectation  of  a  deficient  supply  from  the  United 
tates,  less  than  one  half'  had  been  with  difficulty  * 
sold  under  prime  cost  by  December,  1808,  nine 
months  after  its  shipment  from  Britam.  Flour  was 
often  during  that  year  clieaper  at  Kingston  than  at 
Philadelphia.  In  the  three  last  months  of  the  year 
J  808,  no  less  than  44,000  barrels  of  flour  were  sent 
from  Halifax,  and  36,000  from  St.  Andrew  in  New- 
Brunswick,  to  the  British  West-Indies.  The  British 
North-American  fisheries  had  languished  for  some 
years  previous  to  our  embargo;  but  by  the  aid  of  that 
measure,  they  are  now  thriving  so  extensively  as  to 
promise  a  speedy  and  sufficient  supply  Xo^  aU  the 
West-India  islands.  Before  the  embargo,  the  North- 
American  colonists  were  in  tlie  habit  of  selling  the 
produce  of  their  fisheries  and  th^r  foresto,  on  the- 
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most  disadvantageous  terms  for  themselves^  to  the  peo* 
pie  of  the  U.  States,  who  shipped  it  to  the  West-Indies. 
They  funv  ship  it  themselves  direct  to  the  other  Bri- 
tish colonies,  and  in  consequenee  acquire  a  profit 
fourfold  greater  than  that  formeriy  obtained.  Und^ 
proper  protection  from  the  mother-country,  the  Br i* 
ttsh  empire  diroughout  all  its  dominions  might  re* 
ceire  a  sufficient  supf^y  oi  lumber  from  the  extensive 
forests  of  Cape  Breton,  lying  immediately  on  the  sea- 
coast  or  near  <iie  banks  of  navigable  rivers,  and  from 
the  inexhaustible  woods  of  Canada,  Nova-Scotia  and 
New-Brunswick. 

Hie  following  taUes  will  shew  how  much  the  Bri- 
tish North- American  colonies  have  augmented  their 
trade,  in  consequence  of  that  embargo,  which  was 
laid  for  the  express  purpose  of  destroying  them  in 
coaimon  with  their  parent-state.  The  subjoined 
statement  is  taken  from  an  ^'  Account  of  Imports  of 
d^iobU  Articles  into  and  Exports  from  the  port  qf 
Quebec,^'  for  the  years  ending  ftth  January,  180^, 
1807,  1808.  1809,  1810. 


(thJuu 

NtkafTenck 
ekaRdom.     J 

AoKntnt  of  tonnage. 

No.(>riBW. 

Wtaeuin  biuhdi 
exported. 

1806 

•  170 

26,506 

1,342 

22,016 

1B07 

193 

33,996 

1,601 

96,908 

1808 

239 

42,293 

2,039 

131,543 

1809 

334 

70,275 

3,330 

186,708 

1810 

434 

87^,825 

4,174 

298,221 

The  following  table  is  taken  from  an  "  Account  of 

the  number  of  Vessels  employed  imwards  and  outwards, 

with  their  tonnage^  g^^i^^y  andmeti^  at  the  port  oj  Halt" 

JaXj  ^ova^Scotm^''  in  the  years  ending  5th  Januwy, 

1806,  1807,  1808^  1809,  1810. 
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Year  ending  5th  Jan.  1806. 


!  Obm 


FromCBritluii 

W.Indiefl 

U.j^tates 

Coast-ways 


.  T«"«V 


Year  ending  5tb  Jan.  1807. 


From  G.  Britaiti 

34 

4,868 

46    366|ForG.Britaii^ 

13 

3,471 

14 

18g 

W.Indks 

41 

4,360 

—    339 

~  W.  Indies 

63 

7,337 

60 

416 

U.  States 

83 

6,174 

3    Sfd 

—  U.  States 

63 

5,S03 



270 

Coast-wag^ 

98 

7,654 

—    390 

Coast-ways 

lot 

14,6«1 

43 

474 

Tatal,           1  845  |«2,956|  48|l,818j 

Total, 

141 

39,632|116 

1,989 

Year  ending  5th  Jan.  1808. 


From  G.  Britain 

SO  6,891 

103 

356| 

For  G.  Britain  13 

3,190 

8 

128 

» W.  Indies 

50   5,013 

13 

396 

—  W.  Indies     83 

9,609 

93 

549 

U.  StatM 

79   6,311 

16 

383; 

—  U.  States     53 

4,397 

•10 

228 

Coast-ways 

133   9,646 

— 

471  iCoast-ways     Jl07 

10,036 

29 

459 

Total, 

393  37,761 

131 

1,446||      Total,      "  |353 

"36,132 

140 

1,364 

Year  ending  5th  Jan,  1809^.. 


Fl-om  G.  Britain 
-~-  W^.  Indies 

V.  States 

Coast-ways 


Total, 


301  7,3381103 
115^13,981 

73^  5,(046 
33S(l5,074 
'449139,639 


365  g  For  G.  Britain 
060  V —  W.Indies 
505 1 —  U.  States 

763pCoast.way8 


18   3,965  57 ' 
15315,971117 

36   3,384j  — 
1601]  3,3141  84 


175 13,393||        Totil,        |366|33,534|198 


221 

945 

123 

^579 


Year  ending  5Ui  Jan.  1810. 


Ftora  G.  Britun 

W.fadies 

U.  States 

Goast-ways 


Total, 


45.  9,796 

9810,765 
16411,383 

3521172338 

559|49,3"2"l  149 


484 

586 

743 

JI18 

3,730 


^orG.Britaic 
—  W.  Indies 
— -  U.  States 
Coast-ways 

OtiOf 


:  30|  3y97S 
11913,087 
1381  8,780 


19l[l5,597 
|45"8|40,448' 


143 


2U 

759 

SSS 

JB7 

2,292 


By  observing  the  increase  of  the  trade  coast-ways^ 
as  marked  in  the  preceding  table,  may  be  inferred 
h^VT  much  the  internal  or  home  trade   of  Nova- 
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Scotia,  always  by  far  the  most  valuable  branch  of  the 
commerce  of  every  country,  has  been  augmented 
ivithin  the  last  five  years.  Although  the  following 
table  has  been  already  inserted  in  a  former  part  of 
Ibis  work,  it  is  again  inserted  here  on  account  of  its 
immediate  bearing  upon  the  effect  really  produced 
.upon  Britain  by  the  American  embargo,  so  different 
irom  the  effect  intended  by  the  firamcsrs  of  that 
unique  measure. 


Imports  \n\o  Britain  from  the 
United  States  in  the  year 

T 

T*' 

ending  5th  January,  1807, 

1,999,884 

4,360,743 

1808, 

2,847,522 

6,53U4lb 

1809, 

836,480 

1^-51,986 

1810, 

2.364,503 

4»,987,642 

JEsqmrts  of  British  produce 

and  manufactures  into  the 

United  States,  in  the  year 

ending  5th  January,  1807, 

8,613,122 

12,865,554 

1808, 

7,921,120 

12,097,942 

1809, 

3,992,052 

5,302,866 

1810, 

4,564,798 

7,146,203 

British  exports  to  all  America, 
exclusive  of  the  U.  Slates 
for  the  years  ending  5th 
January,   1807,  -  5,746,903    «,  164,592 

1808,  >    6,103,241  8,754,402 

1809,  -    13,465,798  18,173,056 

1810,  -    15,645,980  20,659,021 

n 

<G(PeMest  year  of  British  exports  to  the  11. 

States  ending  5th  January,  1807,        12,865,551 
Xe^year,  -  1809,  5,302,866 

Increase,  -  -  7,562,685 


4lt      ««iooiicit  69  rtm  brivish  sMVtiitt. 

Letul  year  of  exports  to  America  excht-       £. 

swe  of  the  UDited  States,       1807,  8,164,59» 

Greatest  yeea,  -  1810,        90,659^21 

>   4   ■■■■  i.»ii,i.> 

Increase,  -  *  12,494,429 

Frooi  which  deduct  the  decrease  of  7,56S,085 


And  the  balance  in  favor  of  Britain  v»        4,d31,744 

To  which  must  be  added  all  the  profit  derived  to 
BritaiD  from  employing  her  own  shipping  ^nd  send' 
ing  her  own  goods  direct  to  the  Spanish  aad  Portu- 
?ue^e  colonies,  instead  of  suffering  them,  as  hereto- 
fore has  been  done,  to  be  transmitted  in  American 
bottoms  and  for  the  beneht  of  the  merchants  of  these 
United  States,  which  addition  together  with  the 
greater  exportation  would  give  an  increase  of  com- 
mercial proht  to  Britain  of  at  least  <£8,000,000  an* 
nually. 

That  the  British  West'-India  trade  hasucrf  been  ru- 
ined by  the  commercial  restrictions  of  the  United 
States  may  be  seen  from  the  following  account  of 
the  number  of  ships  employed  in  that  trade  during 
the  years  ending 5th  January,  1804-^1810,  inclusive. 


fean  eodangr  5th  Jan.  Noi  of  Slupt. 

1804,  363 

1805,  354 

1806,  421 

1807,  477 


1808,  603 

1809,  698 

1810,  mi 


Ip  February,  1810,  was  concluded  a  commercial 
treaty  between  Britain  and  the  Brazils,  which  can- 
not fail  to  increase  very  considerably  the  trade  of  boA 
countries.  By  the  6th  article  Britain  is  empowered 
to  purdiase  and  cut  down  timber  in  the  forests  of  the 
Brazils  for  buildin;^  ships  of  war  within  the  Brazili* 
«n  ports  and  harbors.    By  the  mWA  article  it  is  d*- 


_^ 
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^ared  that  the  imqumticm  shall  not  be  established  id 
the  South^American  dominions  of  Portugal.    Tlie 
treaty  throughout  is  founded  on  the  basis  of  an  en* 
tire  rec^>rocity  betii  een  the  two  nations,  the  goods, 
merchandise,  and  manu&ictures  of  Britain  are  to  be 
admitted  into  the  Portuguese  ports  in  Europe,  Ame- 
rica^ Asia,  and  Africa,  on  paying  a  duty  of  ^15  per 
c^nt  ad  Talorem.    The  treaty  is  subject  to  the  Bri- 
tish ccrionial  system^  whence  sugar,  coffee,  and  other 
articles  the  produce  of  Brazil,  similar  to  the  produc- 
tions of  the  British  colonies,  are  excluded  from  the 
markets  and  home  consumption  of  the  British  do^ 
minknui,  but  they  may  be  received  and  ware-housed 
in  the  British  ports  appointed  by  law  to  be  ware* 
bousing  ports  for  those  articles^  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
exportation. The  Portuguese  executive  reserves  to  it- 
adf  the  right  ^imposing  heavy  or  prohibitory  duties 
on  all  British  East-India  goods  and  West-India  pro- 
duce.   All  trade  with  the  Portuguese  on  the  East 
coast  of  Africa,  formerly  allowed  to  the  British,  e%^ 
cept  dealing  in  slaves,  is  confirmed.    The  principle 
of  the  Methuen  (the  treaty  made  by  Mr.  Methuen) 
treaty  respecting  tiie  wines  of  Portugal  and  the  wool- 
lens of  England,  remains  unaltered.    Saint  Catha- 
rine is  declared  a  free  port.    The  treaty  may  be  ex- 
amined  and  revised  at  the  end  of  fifteen  years.    Per- 
haps it  may  be  allowable  to  state  that  the  commerce 
of  New  South  Wales  is  greatly  increasing  and  pro- 
mises to  become  highly  beneficial  to  the  mother  coun- 
try.   The  intercourse  between  this  colony  and  the 
Fegee  islands  is  extremely  active.    In  the  year  1809 
eight  vessels  were  fitted  out  at  New  South  Wales  and 
brought  cargoes  from  those  islands  of  more  than 
40,000  seal  skins  which  average  in  England  ^1  10*. 
a  ^ifi.     For  an  animated  but  perhaps  an  exaggera- 
ted accowntof  the  trade  of  these  convict-colonies,  see 
M.  Peron's  "  Vojfi^e  de  Dicomvertes  aux  Terres  Aus- 
tfvhs^"'ife.  a  Paris,  1807.    This  writer  says  "In  the 
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harbor  (of  Port-Jackson  in  the  town  o£  Sydney)  wwe 
re-assembied  a  multitude  of  vessels  recently  arrived 
from  different  countries  of  the  globe,  (he  greater  part 
of  them  destined  for  new  and  hazardous  voyages. 
These,  fitted  out  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  and  the 
^Shannon,  were  proceeding  to  the  whale-fishery  on  the 
wintry  coast  of  New-Zealand;  those  intended  for 
China,  after  landing  thek  oai^es  for  the  use  of  the 
colony,  were  proceeding  to  sail  towards  the  mouth  of 
the  yellow  river«  Some  laden  with  coal  wwe  about 
to  proceed  to  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope  and  to. India. 
Several  smaller  craft  were  preparing  for  a  coasting 
voyage  to  Bass's  strait;  other  vessels  of  a  strdnger 
construction,  manned  by  more  adventurous  sailors, 
and  provided  with  arms,  were  fitting  out  for  the 
western  coast  of  America,  stored  with  merchandise 
<of  various  kinds;  these  vessels  were  intended  to  es^* 
tablish  by*force  of  arms  a  contraband  commerce  with 
the  inhabitants  of  Peru,  extremely  advantageous  to 
both  parties.  Here  an  enterprise  was  preparing  for 
the  North-West  coast  ef  America  to  carry  on  a  lu^- 
crative  commerce  in  furs;  there  they  were  hastening 
jam  expedition  of  armed  vessels  for  the  Navigator, 
JFriendly  and  Society  Islands,  to  import  cargoes  erf 
salt  provisions." 

Ojficial  value  of  exports  from  Britain  to  the  West*^ 
Indies,  Africa  and  Asia,  in  the  years  ending  5th  Jan. 
1806 — 1810,  inclusive. 


W. India  islands, 

Africa 

Asia 


TEoS: 

£ 


1807. 

£ 


4,096,15615, 

990,625 
1,669,21411 


1808. 

£ 


1,433,15311,532,842 
,956,954|1,884,438 


I8O9. 

£ 


[7,507,575 
1,703,180 
1,993, 


,2252, 


ISiO. 

£ 


8,7^5,193 
l,7i97,741 


This  part  of  the  subject  under  consideration  can- 
oot  be  closed,  without  advertmg  to  the  /act,  how 
much  the  commerce  of  Ireland  has  been  increased 
by  those  very  restrictions  on  trade  which  were  in- 
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tended  by  France  to  destroy  Britain  altogether*  In 
the  3d  volume  of  the  "  Quarterly  Review^'  pp.  50 — 
63,  in  examining  a  work  intituled  "  EffeUdu  Blocus 
cantipimtal  sur  le  commerce ^  Us  JinanceSy  le  credit y  et 
ia  prosperity  des  Isles  Britanniques,''  par  Sir  Francis 
Dlvemois,  seconde  edition, — October,  1809 — ^areto 
be  feuiKi  the  following  facts  and  observations :  "  That 
^Ireland,  when  once  amalgamated  with  Great-Bri- 
^in^  could  not  fail  to  advance  with  increased  rapi-^ 
dity  in  her  career  of  improvement ;  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  new  wants  and  new  luxuries  would  rouse  to 
exertion  that  part  of  her  population  whose  previous 
indolence  was  connected  with  their  poverty ;  and 
that  the  easy  and  advantageous  sale  of  her  agricul- 
lunsil  and  manufectured  produce  at  the  richest  mar- 
ket in  the  world,  must  foster  and  encourage  the  in- 
dustry already  excited,  was  long  foreseen;  and  the 
Union  alone  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  principal 
part  of  that  prosperity  which  she  has  attained.  Yet 
'  she  has  derived  benefit  from  the  French  blockading 
system.  The  most  flourishing  of  her  manufactures 
was  in  ordinary  time&i  exposed  to  the  competition  of 
German  and  other  foreign  linens;  and  her  agricul- 
taml  produce,  as  grain,  salted  provisions,  hides,  tal- 
low, &c.  was  ^KTOuiitered  at  the  English  market  by 
rival  articles  from  Poland,  America,  or  Russia. 
Through  the  operation  of  the  French  blockade  she 
exchanged  competition  for  monopoly.  The  natur'al 
effect  of  the  Union  was  to  increase  both  the  exports 
and  imports  of  the  poorer  country;  that  of  the  blocks 
ode  was,  by  contracting  the  usual  supply  of  the  Bri- 
tish market,  to  increase  the  exchangeable  value  of 
Irish  produce  at  that  market.  Both  these  effects 
have  taken  place  in  a  remarkable  degree. 

In  1806,  at  the  close  of  which  the  Berlin  decree 

was  issued,  the  exports  of  Ireland  amounted  in  real 

value  to  £9,314,854 

In  1807,  t«  10»U0,385 
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la  1808,  to  j£  12,577,51 7 


Its  importt,  in  1808  (excloaiTe  of 
^3:29,810  re-exported,  8,537,515 

Balance  in  favor  of  Irdand,  4,040,002 

■t      '  i-  ■    '■» 

The  net  public  revenae  of  Ireland,  on  anayeraga 

^f  three  years  preceding  the  Uniofi^  naiiieiy«  1796-7^ 

8,  was  ^1.860,797 

In  1808,  fi»174,5ai 


**  These  facts,  taken  from  accotints  snboiitted  to 
parliament,  are  sofficiently  striking.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  find  in  the  annals  of  history  «y  other 
country,  whose  exports  have  increased  in  ^ralne  ane^ 
third  in  two  years.  But  the  increase  of  the  poblie 
revenue  is  the  best  evidence  of  the  growing  c^ulence 
of  Ireland;  because  it  has  been  more  than  tripled  in 
the  course  of  ten  years,  not  by  the  impositicHi  of  €Ur 
red  taxes,  to  which  all  are  compelled  to  contribute, 
but  by  taxes  on  consumption^  which  can  only  be 
rendered  productive  by  increasing  the  faculties  of 
tiie  consumers.  Neither  the  land-tax  nor  the  pro^ 
perty-tax  are  known  in  Irdand;  and  the  few  di<- 
rect  taxes  imposed  in  1804,  have  not  added  more 
than  one-fiftieUi  part  to  the  public  burdens.  The 
state  of  a  revenue  levied  oa  consumption  is  perhaps 
the  onbf  test  of  the  activity  or  stagnation  of  that  in^ 
temal  commerce  on  which  the  weadth  of  natioos  prin^ 
cipally  depends;  because  the  [M^ogress  of  population, 
of  agriculture  and  the  other  useful  arte,  smd  the  grsr 
dual  accessions,  to  the  national  capital  by  roads,  ca- 
nals, buildings,  &<!.  are  seldom  revealed  to  the  public, 
except  by  the  contrivances  of  fiscal  ingenuity.  Those 
who  consider  that  Britain  s  whole  commercial  inter- 
course with  foreign  Europe  has  hitherto  amounted  to 
no  more  than  one-sixth  of  her  very  extensive  trade ; 
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anfl^.that  this  intercourse  is  apparently  incapable  of 
titter  aBnihilatioB,  will  not  look  forward  with  much 
jftDxiety  to  her  future  prospects.  We  know  not  how 
long  the  other  nations  of  the  world  will  be  compelled 
|o  renounce  the  adtantage  of  bringing  their  super- 
fluous produce  to  the  most  profitable  market;  but 
We  do  not  believe  that  Britain,  whose  inhabitants  are 
the  nwst  cpulent  and  indmiriauSf  because  the  freest 
fuid  most  enlightened  of  mankind,  will  be  the  ulti«^ 
mate  victims  of  this  system  of  forbearance.  On  a 
Dual  settlement  of  accounts,  Great-Britain  will  be 
f^und  to  have  suffered  much  less  than  any  of  the 
nations  associated  for  her  destruction.  The  very  un- 
satis£stctory  state  of  American  commerce  and  revenue 
has  been  revealed  in  the  late  communications  to 
Congress;  and  the  distress  of  the  agrictdtural  bm 
well  as  the  mamufdcfurifig'  classes  in  Jounce,  in  con^ 
sequence  of  the  annihilation  of  her  foreign ^rade,  and 
of  the  interruption  to  all  intercourse  between  her 
maritime  provinces,  is  frankly  avowed  in  the  official 
reports  to  the  French  government.  There  cannot  be 
a  more  striking.  c<»v^a5^  to  these  plaintive  confes- 
sions, than  that  exhibited  in  the  address  of  the  city 
of  London  to  the  king,  on  the  25th  October,  180&: 
"  It  is  a  proud  subject  for  your  majesty's  fetithfol 
citizens  of  London  to  record,  that  in  the  midst  of  att 
our  unexampled  struggles,  your  majesty  is  enabled 
to  say  now,  as  at  the  commencement  of  your  majes- 
ty's reign,  that  your  majesty  can  see  with  joy  of 
heart  the  commerce  of  these  kingdoms,  the  great 
source  of  our  riches,  and  fixed  object  of  your  majesty's 
never-failing  care  and  protection,  flourishing  to  an 
extent  unknown  in  any  former  war." 

The  quantity  of  /««ew-cIoth  exported  from  Ireland 
in  the  years  ending  5th  January,  1807 — 1810,  inclu- 
sive, was  as  follows: 

54 
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Year  ending  5th  January,  1807,  39,049,727 

1808,  40,901,442 

1809,  43,904,382 

1810,  49,763,290 

Although  the  aggregate  trade  of  the  whole  worfd 
has  doubtless  been  diminished  by  the  decrees  of  Buo- 
naparte, and  '.he  base  imitations  of  his  vassal-states  in 
the  ditterent  quarters  of  the  globe,  yet  Britain's  share 
or  proportion  of  commerce  has  been  augmented. 
France,  Holland,  Germany,  Russia,  Prussia,  Italy, 
Denmark,  now  cease  to  export  any  of  their  various 
commodities;  and  Britain  in  part  supplies  those  for- 
eign markfets  which  used  to  be  open  to  the  goods  of 
Continental  Europe.  Siksia^Xone  used  to  export 
annually,  Unefis  to  the  amount  of  eight  millions  of  dol- 
lars to  Spain,  Portugal,  and  these  United  States; 
but  since  the  French  blockading  system  began,  Sile- 
sia has  discontinued  her  exportation  of  linens,  which 
must  now  either  be  dispensed  with  altogetherby  the 
American,  Spanish,  and  Portugtiese  people,  or  a  sub- 
stitute be  sought  in  the  linens  of  Ireland.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  the  trade  of  Spain,  of  her  immense  colo- 
nies, and  of  the  Brazils  has  been  recently  unlocked 
to  Britain.  In  truth,  the  impoverished  state  of  Con- 
tinental Europe,  and  the  almost  total  dissipation  of 
its  floating  and  mercantile  capital,  in  consequence  of 
the  long-continued  ravages  of  war,  and  the  incessant 
pressure  of  military  despotism,  has  not  only  crippled 
for  the  present,  but  must  inevitably  retard  for  a  long 
time  to  come,  the  growth  of  its  manufacturing  indus- 
try;  whence  in  comnwn  with  the  other  portions  of  the 
globe  which  are  almostmerely  agricultural,  it  is  now, 
and  will  continue  to  be  for  many  years,  more  tkan  ev- 
er dependant  upon  Britain  for  the  primary  necessa- 
ries and  the  chief  conveniences  of  life.  In  the  pre- 
sent anti-commercial  conflict  between  Britain  and 
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JPrance^  it  cannot  be  doubted  which  is  the  greatest 
•^uflerer;  for  the  frantic  attempts  against  British 
^commerce,  not  only  fail  to  diminish  their  export- 
tradcj  but  also  leave  unimpaired  their  vast  abundance 
"of  substantial,  permanent  wealth ;  their  inexhausti- 
ble sources  of  riches,  flowing  from  habits  of  industry 
land  the  annual  accumulation  of  national  capital; 
ii^hileat  the  same  time  the  various  countries  of  Con- 
tinental Europe,  which  are  under  the  influence  of 
'Bitonaparte,  are  entirely  deprived  of  many  of  the 
comforts,  and  some  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  by  the 
annihilation  Of  all  their  foreign  trade ;  and  in  the 
^neasures  of  retaliation  to  which*  they  have  driven 
Britain,  they  find  insuperable  obstacles  thrown  in  the 
^ivay  of  their  intercourse  with  each  other,  by  the  in- 
terruption of  their  coasting  navigation,  and  the  con- 
sequent grievous  diminution  of  their  internal  or  home 
trade.  The  following  table  will  show  how  far  the 
French  blockading  system  has  been  able  to  dtmifdsh 
.the  aggregate  amount  of  the  British  Joreign  trade. 

Official  value  of  Imparts  into  and  Eicjiorts  from 
Britain,  in  the  years  ending  5th  Jan.  1806 — 1810 
inclusive. 


1      1805—6 

1806—7    1     1807—8 

1808—9 

1809—16 

Impwts 
Deduct  as  fii-" 
▼omble   bal- 
ance XhRfyh- 
hiesy  amd  tfae 
fintisfa  Cofo- 
iml     surplus 
imports 

1       <£ 

5d,582,l46 
.  9,089,449 

of 

50,621,707 
8,026,553 

of 

53,500,990 
8,885,275 

of 

45,718,698 
8,250,242 

59,851,352 
8,718,289 

ImpertSBode^' 
docted  from  . 
Exports 

[44,492,697 
51,109,131 

42,595,154 
53,028,881 

44,165,715 
50,482,661 

37,488,456 
49,969,746 

51,133,063 
66,017,714 

Saltmce  in    > 

fevor  of         S  6,616,434 

Britain         3 

10,433,727 

5,866,946 

12,481,290 

14,884,649 
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Having  considered  the  effects  produced  np<Hi  Bn;- 
tain  by  the  anti*coinmercial  system,  it  is  now  necesr 
3ary  to  examine  wbatithave  doneto  benefit  or  to  injur? 
^^  the  nations  associated/or  her  destruction.'^  And  first, 
how  have  the  "m/ric/iW^wer^W  affected  these  Unit 
ted  States?    It  is  not  now  intended  to  enter  into  any 
distinct  consideration  of  the  national  debasement  stu^ 
diously  courted  and  ostentatiously  displayed  by  a 
country  assuming  the  name  of  a  free  republic^  and 
yet  harnessing  itself  to  the  car  of  a  military  usurper^ 
and  lending  its  aid  to  enable  that  usurper  to  exr 
tinguish  the  last  remaining  gleams  of  liberty  oil 
earth.    I  pass  over,  as  too  loathsome  to  be  dwel^ 
upon,    the  labored   and    incessant  vindications  of 
Gallic  perfidy  and  atrocity;  the  awkward  applausr 
es  bestowed  upon  Gallic  wisdom  and  magnanim^ 
ty;  the  base,  the  in&mous  assertions  pealing  up 
perpetually  from  the  million  organ-pipes  of  treasoa 
throughout  the  Union*  that  we  deserve  to  have  oar 
merchandise  plundered,  our  ships  burned,  our  sea; 
men  dungeoned,  because  we  have  not  declared  war 
against  £ngland  at  the  bidding  of  Napoleon.    It  is 
enough  for  the  present  to  examine  the  effects  of  the 
restrictive  energies  of  France  and  the  United  States 
upon  American  commerce.    In  the  year  1807,  the 
foreign  trade  of  this  country  amounted  ip  imports 
end  exports  to  216,000,000  of  dollars;  in   1808,  it 
fell  down  to  70,000,000;  in  1809  it  rose  to  140,000^ 
000;  in  1810,  its  nominal  sxnouut  wbs  160,000,000, 
To  all  who  are  acquainted  with  even  the  elements 
of  political  economy,  it  need  not  be  remarked  how 
tuuch  the  agriculture  and  the  manufactures  of  the 
country  must  have  suffered  from  the  diminution  (rf 
its  commercSy  since  these  three  great  branches  of  pro- 
ductive industry  invariably  rise  or  fall  together.  Th6 
rude  produce  of  the  country  is  tiow,  in  the  beginnii^ 
of  the  year  1811,  lying  in  unsaleable  heaps  in  the 
barns  of  the  farmer,  or  the  ware-houses  of  the  mer- 


^teuil^  while  00^  abnost  universal  bankmptit^  i^  per« 
yaiding  the  whole  mercs^tile  clas^  throughout  th< 
iJaioD.  This  geaeral  calamity  has  arisen  from  n 
combination  of  causes,  all  uniting  their  efforts  to 
produce  an  accumulation  of  individual  and  nation^ 
e^^il  upon  these  United  States.  First.  Buonapartei 
has,  Within  the  last  three  years,  actually. plundered 
America  of  property  to  the  amount  of  at  least  50,- 
000,000  of  dollars;  not  a  single  cent  of  which  will 
fver  be  riestored.  Secondly.  The  American  govern'^ 
ment,  by  their  embargo,  imposed  on  the  22d  of  De? 
cember,  1607,  threw  the  United  States  out  of  their 
accustomed  channels  of  commerce,  and  enabled  Bri* 
tftin  to  find  out  new  and  more  advantageous  sources 
of  trade;  consequently,  wheai  the  embai^o  >jiras  raised 
]mi  the  s|H*ing  of  1809,  the  market  for  American  com^ 
modities  was  t^ot  Imlf'  so  extensive  as  it  had  been 
l^ft»re  we  adopted  the  French  system;,  wherefor^ 
the  shipments  of  our  merchants  to  Britain  and  h^ 
dependencies,  during  the  years  1809 — 1810,  have 
averaged  a  loss  of  50,000,000  of  dollars^  owing  to 
our  produce  being  no  longer  saleable  in  those  mart 
kets  which  had  formerly  been  the  sources  of  omc 
greatest  profits. 

From  the  ''  Evidence  adduced  before  the  Committee 
of  the  Home  of  Commons  en  the  high  price  of  Gold 
Coin  and  SuJUwn,''  in  June,  1810,  it  appeared ^  by  the 
examination  of  T.  Hughan,  Esq.  M.  P.  West-India 
merchant,  theat  "  during  the  years  1808 — 1809,  Bri- 
tish manufactured  goods  were  exported  from  Jamais 
ea  to  all  the  surrounding  settlanents,  to  the  coast  of 
the  American  continent,  and  to  Cuba.  The  trade 
between  Jamaica  and  the  Spanish  settlements  is 
t^rjf  much  increased  since  an  interruption  was  given 
to  the  commerce  carried  on  between  the  United 
Siates  and  those  countries;  it  has  also  been  consi* 
e^aUy  extended  since  the  commencement  of  the 
Frewh  uswpation  in  Spain*  A  very  la]^  part  of  the 
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supply  of  tnaoafactured  goods  notr  famished  id  ^9 
Spanish  colonies  from  the  free  ports  of  Jamaica^ 
used  yormer/y  to  be  furnished  from  the  United  Siaiem 
6f  America.  The  cause  of  this  change  was  the  ope- 
ration of  the  American  embargo,  which  necessarilyr 
threw  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  trade  iota 
this  (the  Jamaica)  channel." 

Our  cotton  had  been  fore-stalled  by  that  of  Brazil 
and  of  the  East-Indies;  our  lumber  by  that  of  Cana« 
da;  our  ^fish  by  that  of  Newfoundland;  and  so  ou^ 
through  most  of  our  articles  of  traffic.  Thirdly.  Our 
merchants,  eager  to  retrieve  the  loss  of  time,  mwr^ 
ket8„  and  property,  occasionsd  to  them  by  the  jointr 
efforts  of  Buonaparte  and  the  cabinet  at  Washington^ 
have  over-traded  the  remnant  of  their  capital  in  en^** 
deavoring  to  force  iiew  markets  for  the  reception  of 
their  commodities.  Added  to  all  this^  the  Americaa 
government,  taking  ad  vantage  of  the  calamities  whiclH 
in  conjunction  with  the  Executive  of  France,  it  had 
brought  upon  its  own  merchants,  gave  the  deaths 
blow  to  the  commercial  credit,  and  widened  the 
bankruptcy  of  the  country,  by  its  invenomed  denun*- 
ciations  against  the  Bank  of  the  United  States^  which 
was  accused  of  being  a  monied  institution,  of  having' 
part  of  its  stock  held  by  foreigners,  of  facilitating  the 
operations  of  commerce,  of  sustaining  and  augment- 
ing the  credit  of  the  country ;  and  of  many  other 
crimes,  all  equally  anti-republican.  In  consequence 
of  the  non-renewal  of  the  charter  of  the  Bank,  a  Tery 
large  mass  of  circulating  credit  is  lost  to  our  mer^* 
chants  and  to  the  country  at  large.  And  this  is  the 
precise  moment,  when  our  formers  cannot  sell  their 
produce,  and  when  our  merchants  are  all  rained, 
which  our  governors  and  legislators  have  seized  .:fiwr 
the  purpose  of  congratulating  the  gobd  citizens  of 
these  United  States  on  the  growing  prosperity^  their 
mantifactures;  2^  \{  the  manufoctures  of  a  cooiitrjF 
always  flourished  in  direct  proportion  to  the  sts^iia«- 
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tib^  of  its '  agriculture,  the  destructioti  of  its  com- 
mercial  capital,  and  the  annihilation  of  its  national 
credit! 

How  far  the  people  of  this  country  are  likely  to 
be  benefited  by  the  President  solemnly  proclaiming 
on  the  2d,  Nov.  1810,  that  the  French  decrees  were 
repealed,  when  in  truth  they  were  not  repealed,  may 
be  inferred  from  these  facts ;  namely,  that  all  the 
vessels  which  have  gone  from  our  ports  to  France 
since  the  alleged  repeal  of  these  decrees,  and  upon 
the  faith  of  that  proclamation,  have  been  seized  by 
Buonaparte,  and  their  cargoes  plundered;  that  the 
proceeds  of  American  property,  sold  by  Imperial 
pervmsion  in  France  and  Holland,  in  the  year  1809^ 
^nd  remitted  to  the  United  States  dLvenow  ordered 
to  be  repaid  mto  the  French  Treasury;  and  that  all 
American  vessels  are  riow,  in  the  beginning  of  1811, 
seized,  and  their  cargoes  confiscated,  tliroughout  the 
ports  of  France,  Holland,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Prus- 
sia, and  Italy,  by  the  special  order  of  Napoleon, 
whose  "  decrees  ajfecting  neutral  commerce"  the 
President  of  these  United  States  solemnly  assured 
us  in  his  Proclamation  of  Nov.  2d,  1810,  were  re- 
peaiedou  the  preceding  day,  to  wit,  on  the  1st  Nov. 
1810. 

We  have  only  to  look  into  the  French  official  doc- 
uments themselves  in  order  to  learn  that  the  Great- 
Nation  sujfFers  the  utmost  misery  in  consequence  of 
the  anti-commercial  sysstem.  In  the  Exposi  of  the 
state  of  the  Empire,  dated  3d,  Nov.  1808,  it  is  said 
^*  the  war  will  henceforth  consist  in  repelling  from  all 
points  the  Eftglish  commerce.  The  aikes  of  France 
and  the  United  States  sacrifice  like  her,  and  with  a 
resolution  equally  generous  their  private  conveni- 
encies.''  The  state  paper  then  goes  on  to  recommend 
patience  "  to  the  merc/mnts,  the  manvjacturers,  and 
the  consumers  under  their  ^r^a*  but  necessary  priva- 
tions." But  these  three  classes  comprise  the  whole 
population  of  a  country;  and  if  that  be  suffering 


greatly,  we  see  no  reasoatoeDvy  the  cQnditipi^  ^ 
(be  French  Empire,  black  as  it  is  with  pehBdy,  aod 
reeking  ^ith  blood  and  slaughter.     In  the  ^th  y^A- 

{>.  ai3,  of  the  "  Literary  PaMarama^'  is  inserted  a 
etter  containing  a  practical  comment  upon   ^^  ih^ 
Emperor's  system  which  is  so  infallibly  to  juin  En^*^ 
Icma;''  for  England,  read  FrcmcCy  and  doubtless  tiie 
Kaying  is  true.    The  letter  is  given  by  the  Editors  of 
L.  P.  intrench  and  English;  its  authefkHcity  and 
truth   are  also   vouched  by  them.     ''  Bourdeauj^ 
Nov.  20th  1808.    You  recollect,  my  dear  Friemd^ 
the  state  in  which  I  was  when  you  left  me.    I  bad 
then  nearly  £  1,000  per  annum  of  income;  and  our 
last  vintage, had  been  sold  for  <£ 2,800;  but  sine^ 
that  time  our  condition  has  become  daily  more  pain^ 
fill  and  alarming,  by  the  mischievous  measures  to 
which  we  have  been  obliged  to  report;  not  being  a- 
Ji>le  to  sell  anything,  wine  of  the  quality  of  our  vin-n 
lages  being   absolutely  without  demand.     Those 
wines  which  were  formerly  worth  £  1,000,  are  now 
scarcely  worth  ^£300;    add  to  this,  that  the  taxes 
formerly  established,  are  now  paid  monthly  under 
pain  of  military  execution ;  the  new  duties  on  wines, 
payable  the  moment  they  quit  the  vaty  are  paid  by 
us  without  the  smallest  hope  that  we  sliall  reimbarse 
our  payments  by  the  sale  of  the  wine.  .  Ev^y  inate- 
rial  employed  in   cultivation  is    enormously  augf 
mented  in  price;   the  training  pole$,  (for  the  low 
standing  vines,  along  wbos^  rows  the  poles  are  laid 
horizontally)  and  the  props  (for  supporting  the  vines 
perpendicularly)  are  one  tlnr4  dearer  than  hereto- 
fore ;  while  the  wood  for  hogshead  staves  (whkh  ifi 
procured  from  the  Baltic,  no  other  being  used  fi^t 
prime  claret)  is  out  of  all  price ;  and  all  our  expend 
ses  are  paid  in  advanee.    To  complete  our  misery 
one  in  three  of  the  houses  in  Bourdeaux  are  ooapty* 
Money  cannot  possibly  be  scarcer  than  it  is.     A£kr 
this  judge  what  is  our  situation,  &c." 
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Two  yeari^  longer  continualice  in  the  same  system 
<$£(tm0t  btit  hare  rendered  the  condition  of  the 
Wrench  people  far  more  deplorable  than  that  com- 
plaiiied  of  by  the  gentleman  of  Bourdeanx.  Among 
the  evils  of  the  trade- war  may  be  enumerated  the 
him  to  France  of  her  colonial  produce  amounting  to 
at  ledst  <£  22,000,000  per  annum.  The  snifertngs 
of  the  French  people  may  be  also  inferred  from 
Hie^hcXs^;  namely,  that  in  November  1810,  s,  fresh 
e&nscriptim  was  called  for ;  they  have  been  already 
cftHedoutforthe  year  1814;  and  in  December  1810, 
Buonaparte  issued  a  decree  ordering  a  centinel  to  ac- 
company extty  fishing  boat;  no  btwtt  to  have^  more 
tt«m  me  bed  on  board ;  and  every  vessel  to  return  W 
Frsmce  within  a  limited  number  of  days,  whether  or 
mt  it  has  tkkea  any  fi^h. 

Botpetliapsnostronger  proof  can  be  found  of  theea:- 
fteme  weakness  and  misery  of  France,  than  that  so  ex- 
Im^Ve  an  empire,  with  so  compact  a  pbpulaticm, 
beaded  by  ^cfa  a  warlike  chief,  has  not  been  able  dur- 
ing three  years  of  incessant  fighting  to  subdue  Spain. 
and  Portugal.  All  the  world  knows  how  confident- 
ly Buonaparte  spoke  in  his  bulletins  and  proclama- 
tfons  in  the  year  1808,  of  '^  subduing  and  tranquilliz" 
ing  the  Peninsmla  in  three  months,''  of  planting  his 
eagles  on  the  fortresses  of  Lisbon  and  the  pillars  of 
Herctiles,"  &c.  &c.  It  is  worth  while  for  a  few  mo- 
ments to  contrast  his  own  assertions  respecting  the 
event  of  this  conflict  in  the  years  1808  and  1810: 
**  SpaniardSy^  says  he  in  a  Proclamation  dated  at  the 
Imperial  camp  at  Madrid,  Dec.  2d,  1808,  and  siga^ 
€A  Napoleon,  "Spaniards!  you  have  been  misled  by 
pervious  men.  They  have  engaged  you  in  a  sense^ 
U^9  struggle,  and  you  have  hsud  recourse  to  arms. 
I'be  defeat  of  your  armies  has  been  the  work  i>i 
scrme  marches;  I  have  entered  Madrid;  the  rightist 
of  war  would  justify  me  in  making  a  signal  example 
by  washing  away  in  blood  the  outrage  ofiered  to  ma 

45 
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and  to  niy  nation;  but  I  have  listened  to  the  dictatSsF 
of  clemency  only.  I  shall  stpeedtly  drive  from  the^ 
Peninsula  that  English  army  ^which  has  been  sent 
to  Spain,  not  for  the  purpose  of  assistance  to  you, 
but  to  inspire  you  with  a  false  confidence  and  to  mis-*< 
lead  you.  Should  you  not  merit  my  confidence,  noth-- 
ing  will  remain  for  me  but  to  treat  you  as  conquered  pro--, 
vincesy  and  to  place  my  brother  upon  anottner  throne.. 
I  shall  then  place  the  crown  of  Spain  upon  my  own. 
head,  and  cause  it  to  be  respected  by  the  guilty;  for 
God  has  given  me  power  and  inclination  to  sur** 
mount  all  obstacles." 

Compare  the  tone  of  the  proclamation  above  cited, 
with  that  displayed  in  the  following  intercepted  let^ 
ter,  the  original  of  which  was  submitted  to  the  iib- 
spection  of  the  public  at  Cadiz,  by  order  of  the. 
Spanish  Government  The  letter  is  dated  Paris,  June 
19th,  1810;  it  was  written  by  the  Duke  of  Santas 
Fe,  Don  Miguel  Jose  de  Azanza,  late  Minister  of 
the  Revenue  in  Spain  and  Vice-king  of  Mexico, 
now  Spanish  Chai^6  des  Affaires  from  Joseph  to 
Napoleon,  addressed  to  Don  Mariano  Louis  de  Ur- 
quijo,  late  Minister  of  State4n  Spain,  and  now  Min- 
ister for  foreign  affairs  to  Joseph.  "  Most  excellent 
Sir,  The  day  before  yesterday  I  had  a  long  conver- 
sation with  the  Duke  of  Cadore,  Minister  for  foreiga 
affairs,  who  had  given  me  to  understand  that  he 
wished  to  communicate  to  me  some  matters  by  the 
JEmperors  order.  He  told  me  that  his  Imperial 
Majesty  cannot  send  more  money  to  Spain,  which 
must  provide  for  the  subsistence  and  expenses  of  its 
army;  that  he  has  done  enough  m  employing  your 
hundred  t/umsand  men  ^in  the  reduction  of  Spain; 
that  France  ha»  exhausted  its  treasury,  having  sent 
there  two  hundred  millions  of  livres  since  the  com-^ 
mencement  of  the  war;  that  our  (the  Spanish,  or 
rather  that  of  Joseph)  government  has  not  availed 
itself  of  thd  resources  which  the  country  offers  -  by 
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'iAkt  collection  of  funds;  that  it  has  formed  Spanish 
corps,  which  are  not  only  useless  but  dangenmSy  be- 

<;ause  together  with  absorbing  sums  which  can  be 
more  advantageously  employed,  thfey  deserty  and 

>pias8  over  to  the  enemy's  force."&c. 

A  seasonable  comment  on  the  facts  contained  in 
the  preceding  dispatch,  may  be  found  in  a  "  Letter 

to  Earl  Moira  on  the  Spaniards  and  on  Cadiz^'  hy 

-the  Baron  de  Geramb,  published  in  London  in  18t0. 

•The  author  is  an  Hungarian  Noble  who  served  in 

-the  Austrian  army,  until  disgusted  by  the  degrad- 
ation of  the  house  of  Lorraine  in  allying  itself  to 
'Bnonaparte,  h^  quitted  the  service,  and  leaving  his 

-own  country,  visited  Spain.  He  says  "  I  expected 
to  see  in  Cadiz  that  agitation  which  accbmpanies  a 

•great  crisis,  and  partitularly  a  national  insurrection. 
I  was  inistaken ;  the  appearances  before  my  eyes  pos- 
sessed something  of  austerity.     I  remarked  steadi- 

-ness  in  discourse  and  gravity  in  action.  No  excla- 
mations, no  abuse,  no  imprecations ;  those  who  met 

-  saluted  each  other  with  some  short  phrase,  energetic 
and  terrible  in  its  effect.  How  profound  must  be  that 
silent  hatredy  since  nothing  can  express  it!     How 

.concentred    since   no    transport   cam  satisfy  it;  a 

'  hatred  which  does  not  act  without  its  object,  nor 
evaiporate  without  necessity!  "  Feel  this  heart,"  said 
a  Spaniard  of  high  birth  to  me,  "  it  has  no  place 
for  love,  esteem,  filial  piety,  or  fatherty  feelings ; 
hatred  fills  it  entirely,  dilates  it,  agitates  it,  prompts 
its  every  beating,  and  penetrates  its  every  pore."  I 
shall  not  enter,  my  Lord,  into  a  detail  of  the  im- 
mense preparations  nrakmg  at  Cadiz  to  render  that 
plate  impregnable,  though  it  is  less  strong  by  such 
mighty  labors,  and  by  its  singular  situation,  than 

,by  the  invincible  courage  of  its  inhabitants;    it  is 

.  enough  to  say  that  according  to  the  testimony  of  all 
capable  military  men,  and  the  observations  I  my- 

ijsdf  have  made,  I  think  I  ftiay  safely  declare,  that  ^f 
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this  city  is  well  defended,  the  enemy  will  ne?er  i^ 
tain  pofisessioB  of  it/' 

It  is  now  somewhat  fashionable  in  these  United 
States  to  discover  the  very  profound  and  eompreben*^ 
sive  policy  of  Buonaparte  in  not  coiM}uering  Spain 
and  Portugal  too  quickly.  ^'This  sagacious  eon^ 
queror,"  say  the  statesmen  now  under  coDsidemtioo^ 
''purposely  delays  the  subjugation  of  the  peninauki^ 
in  order  to  keep  up  his  military  system,  and  to  ma- 
ture  his  vast  plans  for  the  conquest  pf  Rikhbib,  Tnr* 
key,  the  East-Indies,  and  England/'  The  bare  state- 
ment 4>{  this  position  is  its  fullest  refutation. 

The  condition  of  Holland  in  consequ^ce  of  tbe 
anti-^commercial  system  is  deplorable  beyond  the  pow- 
er of  expression.  Buonaparte  has  subjected  tbe 
Dutch  fisheries  to  a  code  of  the  most  dei^truetive  re- 
gulations, one  of  which  is  that  a  French  soldier  is  to 
be  put  on  board  every  boat  going  out  to  fish,  and  if 
any  one  fishing  boat  is  detected  in  trading  with  En- 
i;land,  a  general  embargo  on  all  fishing  vessels  in  to 
be  laid  throughout  Holland.  The  reason  assignf^i 
for  this  is,  that  in  the  first  week  of  Septemb^,  1810, 
about  thirty  young  men  escaped  from  Uolland  to  Eb-* 
gland  in  order  to  avoid  the  m&tary  eonscriptioUf 
which  is  most  rigorously  enforced,  and  comprehends 
idl  the  Dutch  males  fromjijteen  to  eighteen  yewrs  of 
age,  both  inclusive.  To  prevent  this  emigration  to 
England,  and  also  to  exclude  the  introduction  of 
British  manufactures  into  Holland,  a  French  soldiir 
is  stationed  in  every  Dutch  fishing  boat.  But  in 
spite  of  the  soldier,  emigrations  to  England  finom 
Holland  daily  occur.  By  accounts  from  Holland  so 
late  as  the  beginning  of  December,  1810,  we  learn 
that  no  Dutchman  can  go  a  mile  from  his  place  of 
residence  without  being  minutely  searched,  both  going 
and  returning,  and  if  he  happen  to  meet  a  Dowmierj 
a  custom-house  officer  in  his  walk,  the  compliment 
of  searching  is  repeated.    The  search  for  initiated 
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goock  in  the  hamses  of  individuate  is  still  more  vejcaj 
tious.  The  French  officers  generally  prefer  the  mi4^ 
4ieof  the  mght  for  their  hour  of  ^search;  on  their 
i^jH'^ach  every  individual  in  the  house  is  compelled 
to  rise  immediately,  and  every  drawer,  chest,  closet, 
o^^  private  recess  in  the  house  must  be  instantly 
jbaid  open  to  inspection*  This  visit  and  examination 
may  be  repeated  whenever  the  officers  please^  the 
slightest  opposition  to  whom  is  punished  with  the 
most  atrocious  and  unrelenting  cruelty.  Buona^ 
^urte  has  also  diffused  tlie  extreme  of  misery  and 
desolation  throughout  all  Holland,  hyajtnihilatingBJk 
Qime  two-thirds  of  the  public  debt,  and  thus  robbing 
&e  public  creditors  of  two-thirds  of  their  property. 
By  this  act  of  injustice  an  immense  number  of  fami- 
lies have  been  reduced  to  absolute  b^gary.  During 
the  few  last  years  many  of  themost  respectable  Dutch 
merchants,  inconsequence  of  tbeolwstructions  thrown 
in  the  way  of  commerce,  had  withdrawn  their  capi- 
tals from  trade  and  placed  them  in  the  funds.  They 
are  now  utterly  ruined,  becaUse  tliough  one-third  of 
their  capital  is  nominally  left  them,  yet  in  the  pre^ 
uant  state  of  the  finances  of  Holland,  (and  they  wiU 
not  improve  under  the  management  of  Napoleon,) 
the  interest  ujpon  that  third  cannot  be  paid.  Before 
lite  adoption  and  enforcement  of  this  breach  of  pub- 
lic faith,  it  was  very  difficult  for  many  families  to  an- 
swer the  calls  of  the  state  upon  them  for  taxes.  Now 
it  18  impossible;  and  those  who  before  had  scarcely 
sufficient  for  their  subsistence  are  driven  to  absolute 
want.  In  addition  to  all  this,  Buonaparte  has  just 
made  a  new  emission  df  govemment-^paper  to,  the 
amount  of  several  miUions,  which  the  Dutch  are  comr 
pdled  to  take  at  par  in  payment  for  all  their  commo^ 
dities  sold  to  France.  Under  such  circumstances 
do  we  wonder  that  the  Dnich  fleets  which  was  to  be 
4ready  in  July,  1810,  for  the  purpose  of  invading  En- 
giaad,  had  not  made  its  appearance  in  December, 
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'1810»  and  that  its  army  which  was  to  skhdue  Spma 
ia  the  summer  of  1810,  was  in  December,  1810,  in 
a  very  meagre  condition,  notwithstanding  the  xan^ 
^cription  sweeps  away  every  male^  from  Jifteem  to 
eighteen  years  of  age,  both  inclusive? 

£very  appearance  of /rcuie  has  vanished  in  Holland ; 
the  merchants  have  shut  up  their  <;ounting-houses, 
and  all  the  persons  in  their  service  have  been  dismis* 
sed  without  the  possibility  of  obtaining  any  employ^ 
^nent.  The  universal  distress  has  however  foHea 
most  heavily  upon  the  /lospiials  and  other  charitable 
Institutions,  whose  only  support  was  the  property 
which  they  had  in  the  public  funds,  for  in  the  present 
impoverished  state  of  the  country  no  voluntary  con- 
-tributions  can  be  forth-coming.  By  Buonaparte^? 
4ecree  annihilating  two-thirds  of  the  national  debt, 
these  institutions  were  at  once  deprived  of  all  their 
r^ources,  and  the  wretched  objects  whom  they  had 
hitherto  supported  were  left  destitute.  More  than 
ten  thousand  helpless  wretches  have,  in  consequence 
of  this  decree,  been  turned  out  of  hospitals  and  other 
-charitable  institutions  to  starve,  to  perish  in  the 
streets.  Accordingly  numbers  actually  diejirom  want 
daily  in  the  streets  of  Amsterdam  and  other  Dutch 
towns  and  cities.  In  the  midst  of  this  general  cala- 
mity the  French  officers  and  soldiers  display  the  most 
nnfeeling  barbarity  and  the  most  wanton  insolence: 
they  are  quartered  iipon  such  of  the  inhabitante  as 
still  retain  any  portion  of  property;  twelve,  fourteen^ 
or  sixteen  of  them  are  often  quartered  upon  a  singk 
individual. 

The  miserable  state  of  Prussia  may  be  seen  from 
-the  following  facts.  In  June  1810,  the  PnissiaB 
^vernment  decreed,  that  all  the  securities  for  the 
money  to  be  borrowed  in  Amsterdam  shall  bear  £5 
per  cent,  interest;  although  all  loans  negotiated^  in 
Prussia  bear  only  £  4  per  cent.  Besides  the  vol- 
^mtary  loau4xf  1,600,000  crowns  negotiated  in  Ber- 
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Kn^.the  richer  inhabitants  are  apprized  that  they  must 
advance  a  forced  loan  of  500,000  crowns,  to  repay 
a  loan  obtained  at  Hamburgh  on  the  most  disadvan-^ 
tageous  terms,^  during  the  war  of  1806 — 7.  Of  the 
loan  to  be  negotiated  in  Holland  for  the  King  of 
Prussia,  amounting  to  32,000,000  of  crowns,  20,000,- 
OOO  are  to  be  paid  in  cash;  and  12,000,000  in  mort- 
gages granted  by  the  Silesian  States  for  a  loan  ta 
Austria  iis^  1734 — 5 — 6,  when  that  country  was  Aus^ 
trian  territory.  Neither  Frederic  the  Second  nor  any 
of  his  successors  have  ever  paid  any  interest  on  this 
loan;  so  that  150  florins  of  the  original  debt  is  now 
become  375.  For  the  payment  of  625  florins  ia 
money,  a  new  mortgage  on  the  country  of  Glatz  and 
other  royal  domains  for  1,000  florins  will  be  granted. 
An  office  is  established  at  Berlin  for  the  distribution 
of  1,760,000  florins  for  the  payment  of  the  interest, 
and  the  gradual  discharge  of  the  capital  from  the 
year  1811  to  1860.  But  the  Dutch  declined  to  ad- 
yance  this  loan,  alleging  that  they  doubted  the  per^ 
manency  of  the  King  of  Prussia's  tenure  in  the  secu- 
rity  whieh  he  ofiered  for  the  payment  of  interest  on,, 
and  the  gradual  discharge  of  the  csi^pital  of  the  sumt 
proposed  to  be  borrowed.  Upon  this,  Buonaparte 
ordered  the  following  note  to  be  written,  testifying 
his  lave  for  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  his  determina* 
tion  to  guarantee  the  integrity  of  the  Prussian  domi- 
nions. A  surer  proof  of  the  impending  destruction' 
of  Prussia  cannot  be  found  than  in  these  professions 
of  Napoleon's  love;  he  told  us  in  M.  Champagny's 
most  insulting  letter. to  General  Armstrong,  dated 
6th  August  1810,  that  he  loved  the  Americans;  and 
as  a  demonstration  of  that  love  he  has  seized  and 
plundered  all  the  American  property  upon  which  he 
could  lay  his  grasp.  He  loved  the  Dutch,  and  ac- 
cordingly has  reduced  their  whole  nation  to  absolute 
beggary  and  want.  He  loved  the  Spaniards  and 
Portugueze,  and  in  consequence  has  laid  waste  all 
tiietr  habitations  with  fire  and  sword. 
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The  note  runs  thus.  "  To  his  Excellency  Bar€« 
Von  Knobeldsorf,  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  Prus- 
sia in  Holland.  M.  Le  Baron,  The  report*  which 
dome  persons  have  thought  proper  to  circulate  in 
Holland  respecting  the  future  destiny  of  Prussia, 
have  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Emperor;  and 
I  have  not  omitted  to  inform  my  illustrious  sovereign 
that  the  Dutch  capitalists  have  been  prevented  from 
taking  a  part  in  the  loan  for  the  use  of  bi»  Majesty, 
the  Ring  of  Prussia,  from  an  idea  that  these  reports 
would  be  verified.  I  now  tuive  it  in  charge  to  contra- 
dict these  reports  in  the  most  positive  manner,  and 
U}  assure  you  that  bis  Imperial  and  Royal  Majesty 
takes  the  most  sincere  interest  \n  the  preservation  and 
re-establishment  of  Prussia;  and  that  the  mainte- 
nance and  int^rity  of  the  Prussian  Monarchy  can- 
not in  the  smallest  degree  be  a  subject  of  doubt 
The  undersigned.  Ambassador  of  his  Majesty  the 
Emperor  and  King,  guarantees  in  the  nam«  of  his 
Imperial  and  Royal  Majesty,  the  territorial  pledges 
given  by  Prussia  as  a  security  for  the  loan  negotiat- 
ed by  that  Power  in  Holland:  and  declares  that  no 
attempt  shall  ever  be  made  to  annul  it.  Signed, 
Count  de  la  Rochefoucauld.  Amsterdam,  May 
1 5th,  1 8 1 0."  The  Dutchmen  however  did  ftot  then  ad- 
vance the  required  loan*  to  Prussia ;  and  since  that 
time,  Buoncfparte,  by  annexing  Holland  to  France, 
sponging  the  public  debt,  and  destroying  all  the  re- 
mains of  trade,  has  rendered  them  utterly  unabk  to 
raise  the  loan. 

A  few  words  will  suffice  for  Austria,  y^ho^e^^nances 
have  not  been  improved,  either  by  her  alliance  witb 
Buonaparte,  or  her  cessation  of  all  commercial  inter- 
course with  Britain.  In  July,  1810,  19  florins,  2fl 
kreutzers,  in  government  paper,  i.  e.  Vienna  bank-*- 
bills,  were  paid  for  o?ie  Dutch  ducat  in  coin;  18  flo- 
rins 58  kreutzers,  for  an  Austrian  ducat ;  38  fibrins 
for  a  louis  d'or;   and  8  florins  12  krteutzers,  for  a 
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crown  of  canventioo,  so  called  in  compliment  to  the 
late  convention.  In  August,  1810,  the  Austrian  go- 
vernment-paper was  at  so  great  a  discount,  as  to  pay 
460  florins  in  hank-bills  for  100  florins  in  specie. 

Nor  is  the  distress  of  Germany  generally,  less  se- 
vere. In  September,  1810,  the  French  garrison  was 
entirely  withdrawn  from  Hamburgh  to  be  marched 
into  Sweden;  and  the  duty  of  guarding  the  city  is 
devolved  upon  hoys  of  twelve  years  of  age  to  fifteen^ 
taken  from  among  the  inhabitants;  so  effectually  has 
the  conscription  swept  away  the  effective  population 
of  the  Hambur^hers.  In  November,  1810,  the  new 
duties  on  colonial  produce,  imposed  by  Buonaparte, 
took  effect  in  Holstein  and  the  whole  of  the  North  of 
Germany.  Goods  were  every  where  abandoned, 
through  inahUity  to  pay  the  duties;  ^xiA  failures  vf ere 
almost  universal  among  the  merchants.  Goods  which 
had  becB  in  store  for  severed  yea^s  at  Hamburgh,  and 
even  those  which  had  been  bought  at  auction  ten  years 
before,  were  compelled  to  pay  the  duties;  namely, 
<£50  per  cent,  ad  valorem^  and  that  value  determined 
by  the  French  officers.  The  duties  are  commanded 
to  be  paid  WiXhin  forty-eight  hours  from  the  time  of 
announcing  them,  or  the  goods  are  to  be  all  confiscat- 
ed. Now  it  is  simply  impossible  for  the  majority  of 
the  holders  of  colonial  produce  to  pay  the  money  at 
so  short  a  warning ;  and  accordingly  their  property 
is  taken.  Those  who  have  the  means  and  are  weak 
euough  to  pay  the  duties,  in  order  to  redeem  their 
property  for  the  present,  will  be  sure  to  be  called 
upon  for  another  heavy  impost  on  it  before  they  can 
possibly  find  a  purchaser  for  their  goods.  Indeed, 
the  greater  part  of  the  property  now  proposed  to  be 
redeemed  at  the  rate  of  £,bO  per  cent,  has  hem  al- 
reaidy  re-purchased,  in  like  manner,  from  the  French 
government  The  Hamburgh  merchants  consider 
these  oppressions  as  a  proof  of  the  desperate  state  of 
Buonaparte's  finances.     This  tariff  of  new  duties, 

66 
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dated  at  Fontainbleu,  October  2d,  1810,  is  introdu- 
ced into  Italy,  Prussia,  Westphalia,  and  all  the 
Rhenish  confederation,  Sweden  and  Denmark.  To 
this  add  the  decree,  dated  Paris,  October  19th,  1810, 
ordering  "  all  merchandises,  of  whatever  description, 
the  produce  of  English  raanufacturies,  at  present  in 
France  or  in  any  other  country,  to  be  publicly  burn- 
ed; and  any  one  importing  such  goods,  to  be  branded 
on  the  forehead  with  the  letters  V.  D."  Who  can 
doubt  of  the  most  deplorable  condition  of  the  people 
of  continental  Europe,  under  the  dominion  of  a  man 
who  is  yet  styled  by  some  writers  amongst  us,  as  the 
political  regenerator  of  Europe,  the  magnanimaus 
and  enlightened  arbiter  of  the  world?  &c.  &c. 

It  may  be  proper  to  notice  in  passing,  that  so  en- 
tire is  the  want  of  contidence  among  the  Spaniards 
in  the  netv  government  of  Joseph  Buonaparte,  that 
the  cedulaSy  i.  e.  the  paper  money  emitted  by  Joseph 
as  the  currency  of  his  Spanish  and  American  domin-^ 
ions,  were  in  December,  1810,  at  mWfyr^i/'o  percent, 
discount,  and  the  bills  of  San  Fernando,  the  former 
government  paper,  were  ^X  eighty-two  per  cent,  dis- 
count. 

What  benefit  does  Russia  derive  from  her  share  in 
the  conspiracy  against  British  commerce?  l^er Jinan- 
ces  have  long  been  in  a  disorderly  and  disastrous  con- 
dition, nor  has  she  hit  upon  precisely  the  most  cor- 
rect mode  of  relieving  her  embarrassment  in  this 
respect,  liy  prohibiting  her  ports  to  England.  M. 
Ricard  in  his  "  Traite  General  du  Commerce^''  &c.  3 
vols.  4to.  published  at  Paris,  An,  7.  tie  la  Republique 
Frangidse,  Tome  Troisieme,  pp.  36,  62.  says  that  the 
ordinary  trade  between  Russia  and  England  nets  a 
balance  of  i^\%000,000  annually  in  favor  of  Russia, 
and  that  nearly  the  whole  of  these  three  millions  ster- 
ling  used  every  year  to  find  their  way  into  Fxance,  in 
the  purchase  of  the  finer  French  manufactures,  knic-, 
knacks,  toys,  and  frippery.     So  that  in  this  instance 
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Sks  well  as  in  many  others,  Buonaparte  and  his  sub- 
jects gain  nothing  by  making  Russia  a  co-partner  in 
the  anti-commercial  scheme.  Count  Romanzow  in 
his  ''State  of  the  Russian  Empire  from  1802  to  1808," 
inclusive,  says  that  the  value  of  imports  and  exports 
was  as  follows.  • 

Imports  in  roubles.  ExporU  iu  roubles.       Balance  for  Rusna  iu 

roubles. 

In  1803,  -  55,000,000  -  67,000,000  -  12,000,000 

1804,  -  49,000,000  -  58,000,000  -     9,000,000 

1805,  -  55,000,000  -  71,000,000  -  16,000,000 

1806,  -  60,000,000  -  77,000,000  -  17,000,000 

1807,  .  63,000,000  -  81,000,000  -  18,000,000 

In  1808  the  first  year  of  her  trade-war  against 
Britain,  her  own  commerce  was  diminished  to  less 
than  one-^fifth  of  its  usual  annual  average.  The  num- 
ber of  ships  (most  of  them  British)  which  sailed  to 
and  from  Russia  during  the  years  above  mentioned, 
was 


ToRmsia. 

From  Rtissia 

In  1802, 

3,730 

3,622 

1803, 

4,135 

4,157 

1804, 

3,478 

3,471 

1805, 

5,332 

5,085 

1806, 

5,478 

5,531 

1807, 

5,624 

5,603 

1808, 

996 

926 

The  exchange  on  Hamburgh  which  had  been  in 
Russiaduring  the  years  1802 — 3 — 4 — 5 — 6 — 7,  from 
23  to  29  above  par,  fell  in  1808  to  15  and  16  below 
par.  In  1809  the  trade  rose  nearly  to  its  accustomed 
level,  for  the  duties  which  were 

On  importation.  On  exportatioji. 

In  1808  only  1,452,233  roubles.     5,875,866  roubles, 
were  in  1809  5, 159,788  20,3 14,406 
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Yet  in  spite  of  her  great  e'xportatfon  to  England 
during  the  year  1809,  her  J^nances  were  still  so  much 
embarrassed  that  the  emperor  was  obliged  to  publish 
on  17th  February,  1810,  a  ukase  announcing  the  m»- 
tianal  bankruptcy  of  Russia.  In  it  the  emperor  says 
"In  order  to  meet  the  necessary  expenses  of  govern- 
ment it  is  requisite  to  adopt  measures  to  bring  back 
the  imposts  to  the  same  real  value  they  were  of,  pre- 
vious to  the  discredit  of  the  bank  notes.  To  this  end 
the  poll  /ao;  shall  be  two  roubles,  besides  each  pea- 
sant shall  pay  in  addition  to  the  land  tax  already  ex- 
isting, an  extraordinary  tax  of  three  rouWes  in  go- 
vernments of  the  first  class,  two  and  a  half  in  those 
of  the  second,  and  two  in  the  third.  Citizens  subject 
to  the  poll  tax  shall  pay  five  rouMes.  Countrymen 
keeping  open  shops  in  town,  shall  pay  from  25  to  100 
roubles.  The  impost  upon  capital  in  trade  shall  be 
augmented  one  half  per  cent.  Salt,  which  the  crown 
sold  at  forty  kopeeks  the  pound,  shall  pay  a  rouUe* 
Each  pood  of  copper  shall  pay  to  the  crown  a  new 
duty  of  three  roubles.  At  the  custom-houses  the 
rix-dojlar  shall  be  valued  at  four  roubles,"  &c.  &c. 
Yet  in  spite  of  all  these  new  duties  and  this  debase- 
ment of  the  coin,  the  Russian  government  paper  in 
November,  1810,  was  at  a  discount  oi  three  hundred 
per  cent,  and  sinking  lower  every  day. 

The  folly  of  her  contest  with  Britain  will  appear 
the  more  conspicuous,  when  it  is  recollected  that 
English  capital  first  made  and  then  paid  for  the 
Russian  pot-ass :  English  capital  bought  the  Rus- 
sian hemp-seed,  paid  for  ploughing  the  land,  and 
then  bought  the  hemp ;  English  merchants  used  to 
advance  the  capital  many  months  before  the  Rus- 
sian produce  appeared  at  the  market.  This  process 
is  so  well  imderstood,  that  the  merchants  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  generally  send  a  purchasing  capital  a  year 
beforehand  into  Russia  to  procure  hemp  and  cord-' 
age.  Indeed,  all  nations  half-settled,  and  not]half-civi- 
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lized,  mtist  ever  he  depeoAent  upon  countries  whose 
equitable  ^dmrntstration  of  go\nen»xrent  inciteB  and 
secares  the  steady  progress  of  productive  industry. 
Hence  the  present  trade-war  of  Rut^sia  against  Bri^ 
tain  is  the  absurd,  despicable  effort  of  poverty,  against 
the  v&j  wealth  whidb  alone  can  lighten  the  penury, 
by  employing  its  labor  and  opernng  a  ready  and  con- 
stant market  for  its  produce.  Such  egregious  biiin- 
ders  in  policy  cannot  fail  of  receiving,  as  they  richly 
merit,  the  most  signal  chastisement.  It  is  imposi^- 
bie  for  Russia  not  to  suffer  evils  of  very  extensive 
magnitude,  if  she  thoroughly  adopt,  and  perseva-e 
in  Sie  afuti-commercial  system.  The  sale  of  her  rude 
jwoduce  to  Britain  ei^bled  her  boors  to  pay  their 
abrock,  or  vassal-money  to  their  lords,  and  her  no- 
bles to  attend  the  court  of  their  sovci'eign.  The 
great  check  to  the  efforts  of  Russian  agriculture, 
occasioned  by  the  sudden  cessation  of  so  large  a 
demand  for  the  rude  produce  of  the  soil,  is  too  ob- 
vious to  require  minute  notice. 

But  ignorance  is  the  proper  receptacle  of  Frendi 
principles,  and  of  course  Russia  imbibes  them  gree- 
dily, and  cowering  under  the  viring  of^JBuonaparte's 
despotism  (for  Alexander  is  meanly  the  tool  of  Na- 
poleon) bends  the  whole  of  her  unwi^ldly  strength 
to  distress  the  naval  power  of  Biritain,  which^is  es-' 
sentialty  necessaary  for  the  prosperity  of  the  Russian 
Empire,  and  to  augment  the  territorial  greatness  of 
France,  which  has  an  inevitable  tendency  to  subvert 
Ae  Muscovite  throne.  Add  to  all  this,  the  want  of 
political  talents  in  Russia,  not  a  single  counsellor 
round  the  throne  of  her  monarch  deserves  the  ap^ 
pellation  c^  a  statesman.  Shfe  has  all  the  corruption 
and  despotism,  without  the  talents,  Ifee  information, 
or  the  energy  of  France.  From  the  movements  mili- 
tary, political,  or  commercial,  of  Russia,  therefore, 
Europe  has  little  to  hope  or  fear.  A  rude,  ignorant, 
barbarous  people,  oppressed  by  a  weak,  corrupted, 
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stupid  government,  can  never  dictate  the  law  to  other 
countries  possessing  any  considerable  force,  but 
must  receive  it  from  them.  Whence  Russia  will 
follow  the  course,  and  shape  her  destiny  according 
to  the  career  of  the  primary  nations  of  the  world. 
If  any  one  is  yet  to  be  convinced  that  the  Russians 
need  no  additional  misery  to  be  imposed  upon  them, 
let  him  examine  their  deplorable  condition  as  it  is 
described  in  "  Travels  in  various  countries  of  Eu- 
ropCy  Asittj  and  Africa^  hy  Edward  Daniel  Clarke^ 
L.L.D.  Part  tlie  Firsts  Russia,  Tartartf,  and 
Turkey.  Cambridge,  printed  at  the  University- 
press,  in  1810.  In  all  probability,  owing  to  the  weak- 
ness of  the  Emperor,  the  tyranny  of  the  nobles,  the 
discontent  of  the  clergy,  and  the  growing  murmurs 
of  the  people  from  within,  and  the  pressure  of  Aus- 
tria and  Sweden  directed  against  her^  under  the  in- 
.fluence  of  Buonaparte  Jrom  without,  Russia  will 
soon  commence  that  career  of  revolution,  blood,  and 
horror,  which  France  b^au  in  the  year  1790,  but 
thr<mgh  which  she  has  not  yet  passed.  Time  and 
the  hour  have  »o*  yet  run  through  tkeir  rovghest  day 
with  her. 

While  all  Buonaparte's  malignant  but  absurd 
measures  in  order  to  destroy  Britain,  have  a  direct 
tendeqcy  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  growth  in  the 
Fretich  marine;  the  institutions  of  England  all  tend  to 
exalt  and  render  more  effectual  tier  fuivy ;  that  most 
honorable  and  heroic  body  of  men  who  are  not  mere- 
ly the  bulwarks  and  the  ornaments  of  the  British 
Empire  only,  but  also  of  the  world.  The  folloVing 
improved  mode  of  naval  education  at  the  Royal  Na- 
val College,  Portsmouth,  designed  even  for  the  work- 
men attached  to  the  navy,  shows  hpw  intent  the  Bri- 
tish government  is  to  give  every  possible  means  of 
benefit  to  the  most  distinguished  service  of  the  coun- 
try. "  Navy  office,  June  25th,  1810.  The  principal 
officers  and  commissioners  of  his  Majesty's  Navy 
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hereby  give  notice,  that  apian  of  education  has  been 
established  at  the  Royal  Naval  College,  at  his  Ma- 
jesty's Dock -yard  at  Portsmouth,  for  a  superior  class 
of  apprentices  to  shipimights.  The  number  of  stu- 
dents in  the  superior  class  of  shipwrights'  apprenti- 
ces, shall  in  the  fifst  instance  be  limited  to  twelve, 
and  gradually  increased  to  twenty-five.  The  period 
of  apprenticeship  shall  be  seven  years ;  but  only  six 
years  for  a  student  who  may  have  previously  served 
in  the  inferior  class  of  apprentices  in  his  Majesty  s 
yards  for  two  years ;  and  five  years  for  a  student  who 
has  served  three  years  in  said  class.  An  instructor 
in  the  theory  of  fuival  architecture  will  be  added  to 
the  present  establishment  of  the  Royal  Naval  Col- 
lege, to  assist  particularly  in  the  instruction  of  the  su- 
perior class  of  apprentices.  The  candidates  for  ad- 
mission must  produce  certificates  from  two  respecta- 
ble physicians  or  surgeons,  that  they  are  of  sound 
health  and  constitution;  and  proof  from  the  register 
of  the  parish  where  they  were  born,  of  their  being 
fifteen  and  not  more  than  seventeen  years  of  age,  ex- 
cepting candidates  from  among  the  shipwrights'  ap- 
prentices of  the  yard,  who  are  admissible  if  they  have 
not  served  more  than  three  years  of  their  time.  Can- 
didates shall  be  examined  on  the  first  Wednesday  of 
Nov.  in  each  year,  by  the  Professor  of  the  Royal  Na- 
val College,  assisted  by  the  instructor  in  the  theory 
of  naval  architecture,  in  the  presence  of  the  commis- 
sioner of  the  yard,  the  lieutenant  governor  of  the  col- 
lege, and  master  shipwright,  who  shall  jointly  report 
the  result  of  the  examination  to  the  Lords  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Admiralty;  carefully  inserting  the 
names  of  the  candidates  in  succession  according  to 
their  respective  merits.  With  the  following  subjects 
of  examination,  every  successful  candidate  must  be 
perfectly  acquainted ;  \st\  Reading  English  and  wri- 
ting it  with  facility  from  dictation.  2c/.  The  first 
four  rules  of  arithmetic,  and  the  rule  of  Three  in 
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whole  numbers,  and  also  io  vulgar  and  decimal  frac- 
ticttis.  3^-  The  first  three  Books  of  JBuclid's  £le- 
ments  by  R.  Simpson,  with  the  exception  of  poposi- 
tions  42 — ^44 — 46,  Book  1st,  and  of  propositions  € — 
9 — 10 — 11—14,  Book  2d.  In  this  part  of  the  exa- 
minations, besides  giving  the  most  precise  d«RK>ii- 
strations,  the  candidates  must  make  the  construc- 
tions in  a  practical  manner,  with  compasses  and  a  ru- 
ler. 4th.  The  French  language,  a  knowledge  of  which, 
although  not  absolutely  required,  will  be  preferred  in 
the  candidates  at  the  first  examination,  and  in  all  sMb- 
sequent  examinations  this  language  is  expected  to  be 
read  and  translated  with  facility. 

^*  After  admission  into  the  superior  class,  the  ap- 
prentices shall  attend  at  the  Royal  Naval  College 
three  or  four  hours  on  the  mornings  of  every  day  in 
the  week,  except  Sunday,  and  the  established  holi- 
days, where  they  shall  be  instructed  in  such  parts 
of  the  following  subjects  as  shall  appear  to  the  pro- 
fessor of  the  Collage  to  be  best  adapted  to  tiie  object 
of  the  establishment,  namely,  the  formation  of  able  ^ 
and  useful  ship-huilder$;  the  subjects  of  instruction 
are  geometrjfyOlgebra^plame'Triganometry^  mechanics, 
hjfdrostatics^  Jluxi^ns^  theory  qf  naval  architecture, 
drawing,  and  the  French  language. .  In  the  remain- 
ing part  of  the  day,  when  not  attending  at  the  col- 
lege, they  shall  be  employed  under  the  master  ship- 
wright, or  instructor  of  naval  architecture,  in  the 
mould-loft,  in  the  various  kinds  of  manual  labor  con- 
nected with  ship-building;  in  acquiring  a  complete 
knowledge  of  the  different  parts  of  a  ship,  and  erf 
the  methods  of  constructing  and  fastening  her,  as 
well  as  in  discriminating  her  different  properties,  de- 
ducible  from  theoretical  calculations;  ^Iso  in  the 
management  and  conversion  of  timber,  and  generally 
in  such  other  manner  as  is  best  adapted  to  make 
them  fully  acquainted  with  all  the  detail  of  the  du- 
ties of  a  practical  shipwright.     At  the  end  of  each 
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year  a  public  examination  shall  take  place  as  above 
directed,  and  a  general  statement  of  the  improve- 
ment of  each  apprentice  in  the  theoretical  part  of 
hi^  profession  shall  be  transmitted  by  the  profJessor 
of  the  college,  and  of  his  progress  in  the  practical 
part,  by  the  master  shipwright,  through  the  commis- 
sioner of  the  dock-yard,  to  the  Admiralty-office,  that 
due  rewards  might  be  bestowed  on  those  w  ho  dis- 
tinguish themselves.  The  last  year  of  their  appren- 
ticeship shall  be  served  at^^a,  in  his  Majesty's  ships, 
in  order  to  obtain  some  practical  knowledge  in  steer- 
ing; sailing,  trimming,  and  ballasting  a  ship ;  in  ma- 
king remarks  on  her  working  and  motion  in  all  her 
parts,  in  bad  Weather  and  on  a  high  sea;  the  stand- 
ing and  straining  of  her  masts  and  yards;  the  pla« 
cing  of  the  fixed  blocks  with  a  view  to  the  proper 
leading  of  ropes,  &c.  and  generally  in  obtaining  such 
information  as  the  captain,  carpenter,  and  other  offi- 
cers of  the  ship  may,  by  their  experience,  communi- 
cate, and  snch  as  their  own  observations  may  suggest 
to  them.  While  on  board  ship,  the  apprentice  roust 
keep  a  journal  of  his  remarks  and  observations,  ar- 
ranged under  distinct  heads,  noting  such  improve- 
ments in  any  part  of  the  ship,  or  any  thing  connect- 
ed therewith,  as  may  suggest  themselves  to  him  from 
a  minnte  attention  to  the  circumstances  affecting  a 
ship  at  sea;  a  copy  of  this  journal  is  to  be  transmit- 
ted to  the  Admiralty.  A  cabin  or  birth  will  be  al- 
lotted to  him  in  the  guii-room,  or  in  some  other  suit- 
able place;  he  shall  mess  with  some  of  the  officers, 
and  be  treated  in  all  respects  as  a  gentleman.  Sala- 
ries to  be  allowed  in  the  following  proportions : 
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If  the  apprentice  shall 
jiof  have  served  two  years 
in  the  inferior  claw. 


If  he  shall  have 
served  iwo  years 
ia  tliat  class, 


iTbe  shall  have 
served  three  years 
in  thai  claiSy 


1st  year, 
2d  year, 
3d  year, 
4th  year, 
5ih  year, 
6th  year, 
7th  year. 


1st  year, 
2d  year, 
3d  year, 
4th  year, 
5  th  year, 
6th  year, 


1st  year, 
2d  year, 
3d  year, 
4th  year, 
5th  year. 


Sums. 


£.  60 

70 

80 

90 

100 

no 

130 


^'  On  their  return  from  sea,  until  they  can  be  ap-* 
pointed  officers,  in  consequence  of  vacancies  having 
occurre<l,  they  shall  be  employed  as  overseers  of 
ships  building,  in  assisting  the  master  shipwrights 
and  their  assistants  and  foremen  in  the  different 
yards ;  in  the  mould-loft  under  the  timber^master,  or  in 
any  other  situation  under  the  direction  of  the  master 
shipwright,  with  the  approbation  of  the  commission* 
er.  During  this  interval  they  shall  have  <£  150  per 
annum;  and  if  no  vacancy  occur  for  three  years  after 
their  return,  they  shall  have  £\9Q  per  annum,  until 
they  be  provided  for.  The  object  of  this  Institution 
is  to  improve  the  qualifications  of  the  shipwrights  in 
the  dock-yards,  and  thus  to  insure  a  succession  of  ar- 
tificers, from  among  whom  master-measurers,  fore- 
men, &c.  will  be  selected ;  and  from  those  the  ap« 
pointments  of  the  superior  officers  in  his  Majesty's 
dock-yards,  and  surveyors  of  the  Navy  will  ulti- 
mately be  made." 

R.  A.  Nelson,  Secretary. 

Sir  Francis  D'lvemois,  in  his  inquiry  into  the  "  Ef- 
fects oj  the  Continental  Blockade  upon  the  commerce^ 
finances^  credit  and  prosperity  of  the  British  Islands^' 
translated  from  the  third  French  edition,  and  pub- 
lished January,  1810,  in  London,  has  the  following 
observations  on  the  French  anti-commercial  system. 
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'*To  Mr.  ......  at  Riga.    London,  24th  July,  1809. 

Sir,  I  have  been  very  anxious  to  answer  your  letter 
enclosing  the  Ukase  of  May  7th,  1809,  and  mention- 
ing with  what  pain  you  contemplate  the  evils  already 
ir^icted  on  Russia  by  this  new  system  of  warfare, 
and  those  still  more  formidable  calamities  which 
must  ensue  from  the  unexpected  aggravation  of  se- 
verity, with  which  you  are  now  prohibited  from  all 
commercial  intercourse  with  the  British  Jsles.  The 
advantages  of  Joreign  commerce  have  been  uniformly 
misstated  by  the  practice  of  representing  them  to  con- 
sist in  the  balance  of  trade^  or  a  money  payment  sup- 
posed to  pass  from  some  countries  to  others  upon 
liquidating  the  annual  accounts.  Thatcountry  which 
by  means  of  this  balance  is  supposed  to  acquire  the 
ftiostgold  andiilver,is  said  to  be  the  greatest  gainer, 
and  accordingly  an  object  of  envy  and  hatred  to  all 
other  nations.  The  fcUlacy  of  this  doctrine  is  easily 
exposed.  Soil,  climate,  habitual  direction  of  indus* 
try,  and  other  circumstances  render  certain  countries 
peculiarly  tit  for  the  production  of  certain  commodi- 
ties. The/oreign  commerce  of  a  country  consists 
chiefly  in  the  exportation  of  the  excess  of  its  home 
commodities  above  the  demand  for  home  consump-^ 
tion,  and  in  the  importation  of  commodities,  to  the 
production  of  which  other  countries  are  better  adap- 
ted. If  England  would  like  France  devote  her 
finest  fields  and  vast  quantities  of  manure  to  the 
growth  of  tobacco,  doubtless  she  might  produce 
enough  to  supply  her  own  consumption  without  im- 
porting any  from  Virginia.  But  as  the  English  cli- 
mate is  peculiarly  favorable  to  pasturage  and  the 
breeding  of  sheep,  and  the  scorching  sun  of  Virginia 
and  her  extent  of  Virgin  soil  are  ill  adapted  to  pas- 
turage, but  yield  tobacco  of  superior  quality  to  any 
grown  in  Europe,  are  not  both  England  and  Virginia 
^amer^  by  exchanging  the  surplus  wool  of  the  one 
for  the  surplus  tobacco  of  the  other  ?    Say  England 
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g'ves  a  thousand  cwts.  of  woollen  goods,  which  cost 
^r  a  hundred  thousand  days'  labor,  in  exchange  for 
^quantity  of  tobacco  which  would  have  cost  her  two 
hundred  thousand  days  of  labor  if  she  had  raised  it 
at  home,  and  tliat  Virginia  in  exchange  for  tobacco 
which  cost  her  one  hundred  thousand  days  of  labor, 
receives  woollen  ^oods,  which  would  require  two 
hundred  thousand,  if  in  order  to  produce  them  she 
had  converted  her  tobacco  grounds  into  pastures  and 
her  field  laborers  into  spinners  and  weavers. 

"  Thn^  foreign  commerce  is  a  source  of  great  wiu- 
tiud  protit  to  all  nations  which  carry  it  on,  for  those 
who  import  the  articles  they  want,  get  them  at  much 
less  cost  than  would  be  incurred  by  producing  them 
at  home,  and  they  receive  for  their  surplus  produce 
exported^  more  than  they  could  obtain  by  diverting 
to  other  objects  the  labor  employed  in  producing 
those  articles  of  export.  Doubtless  fore^  com* 
jnerce,  no  more  than  internal  trade  or  domestic  ma 
nutacture,  is  not  a  source  of  eqtial  profit  to  all  nations. 
The  profits  arising  from  each  of  these  three  branches 
depend  on  various  circumstances,  as  climate,  soil, 
minerals,  water-carriage,  roads,  habits  of  industry 
p.nd  skill  in  the  subdivisiou,  abridgment,  and  im- 
provement of  labor,  and  in  the  various  operations  of 
^^riculture,  arts  and  manufactures.  In  most  of  these 
circumstances  England  enjoys  a  decided  superiority 
over  other  nations.  By  means  of  her  insular  situa- 
tion, her  coal  mines,  and  the  endless  variety  of  ma- 
chinery kept  constantly  in  motion  by  her  steam-en- 
gines, she  sends  to  foreign  markets  the  works  of  her 
various  manufacturies,  with  ail  the  advantage  which 
a  farmer  using  the  plough  would  possess  in  the  sale 
of  his  corn  over  his  neighbors,  who  had  no  better  im- 
plement of  husbandry  than  the  spade.  That  sueA  a 
farmer  should  excite  the  spleen  of  other  farmers,  that 
they  should  charge,  him  with  oppressing  and  stiih'ng 
the  efforts  of  their  industry  may  be  readily  imagined, 
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but  that  A^^  customers  should  enter  into  an  agreement 
not  to  deal  with  hiin^  not  even  to  sell  him  those  parts 
of  their  surplus  produce  for  which  he  was  ready  to 
pay  them  a  good  price,  niust  seem  impossible,  if  the 
continent  of  Europe  did  not  furnish  an  instance  of 
such  absurdity  in  her  league  against  British  com- 
merce. 

"  Say  that  £ngland,  by  means  of  her  commercial 
capital  and  machinery,  manufactures,  at  the  expense 
of  one  day's  labor,  the  woollen  or  cotton  goods  which 
she  barters  with  Russia  for  a  quantity  of  hemp  or 
tallow,  which  costs  her  and  would  cost  England  two 
days  of  labour  to  produce;  yet  if  Russia  cannot 
manufacture  the  same  quantity  of  such  cottons  or 
woollens  with  less  than  three  days  of  labor,  each 
country  obtains  by  this  transaction  the  saving  of  a 
correspondent  quantity  of  labor,  and  the  power  of 
employing  it  in  the  pi'oduction  of  so  much  more 
cloth,  or  hemp,  or  whatever  she  shall  find  it  most  for 
her  interest  to  employ  her  industry  in  producing^ 
Thus  this  foreign  commerce  furnishes  Russia,  as 
well  as  England,  with  the  means  of  obtaining  from 
the  sa^ie  quantity  of  labor  employed  on  some,  rather 
than  on  other  objects,  a  greater  produce  and  more 
ample  sources  of  enjoyment.  This  is  the  great  aim 
of  political  economy;  the  only  method  by  which  it 
is  possible  to  go  on  augmenting  the  quantity,  not 
not  only  of  commodities  for  present  use,  but  of  ac- 
cumulated capital  for  future  employment.  The 
bare  mention  of  these  obvious  ttiUhSy  ought  to  re- 
move the  ill-will  arising  from  the  rapidly  increasing 
wealth  of  England,  which  gave  birth  to  the  decree 
interdicting  her  commerce  with  the  European  Con- 
tinent. Upon  pretence  that  the  other  nations  of  Eu- 
rope derive  less  profits  from  this  trade  than  England 
does,  those  nations  under  a  vague  hope  of  obstruc- 
ting the  progress  of  her  prosperity,  and  disregarding 
the  certainty  of  impoverishing  themselves,  have  pro- 
hibited all  purchases  from  and  all  sales  to  her." 
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"  When  you  revisit  England  you  will  see  in  every 
part  of  it  new  edifices  and  works  of  all  kinds,  which 
Jiave  started  up  since  you  left  it.  You  will  be  partic- 
ularly astonished  at  the  three  vast  docks  formed  in 
diflFerent  parts  of  the  port  of  London,  to  supply  that 
roon^  for  the  shipping  which  the  Thames  was  insuf- 
ficient to  afiford.  For  the  purpose  of  this  accommo* 
dation,on  eadh  side  of  the  river  basins  surrounded  with 
ware-houses  have  been  excavated,  with  locks  for  the 
entrance  and  departure  of  vessels,  and  every  variety 
of  convenience  for  loading  and  unloading  in  the 
most  easy,  cheap,  and  expeditious  manner.  Of  the 
rapidity  with  which  these  three  basins,  or  rather 
lakes,  and  these  ware-houses,  which  are  little  less 
than  towns,  were  completed,  you  will  judge  when  I 
tell  you  that  the  first  stone  was  laid  on  the  day  of 
the  battle  of  Marengo.  Of  works  of  this  sort,  however 
vast,  no  such  pompous  mention  is  inade  in  England 
as  the  French  Emperor  makes  of  the  embellish- 
ments which  he  tells  his  people  are  to  render  Paris 
the  metropglis  of  the  universe;  yet  these  docks  cost 
three  millions  of  pounds  sterling,  not  a  farthing  of 
which  was  contributed  by  Parliament,  whose  only 
aid  was  a  Charter  of  incorporation.  Is  it  possible 
that  a  commerce  can  have  reached  the  zenith  of  its 
prosperity,  which  during  a  war  unprecedentedly  ex- 
pensive, possesses  the  means  of  appropriating  so  vast 
an  expenditure  to  the  providing  of  accommodations  for 
\t& progressive  increase?  Nor  is  this  all;  at  the  very 
moment  that  Russia  threatens  the  merchants  of  Lon- 
don with  perpetual  exclusion  from  the  trade  of  the 
North,  and  is  contriving  new  measures  of  severity  to 
prevent  their  receiving  any  of  its  timber,  they  have 
undertaken  and  are  carrying  on  with  the  utmost  vig- 
or and  activity  two  more  such  docks  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  that  very  trade.  These  important  works, 
and  others  of  the  same  kind  in  the  different  ports  of 
the  empire,  have  contributed  to  prevent  even  the 
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temporary  inconveniencies  of  the  sudden  Continen- 
tal blockade.  During  the  interval  between  the  ar- 
rival of  a  cargo  and  its  being  taken  out  for  con- 
sumption, it  remains  in  these  new  ware-houses,  un- 
der the  joint  custody  of  the  revenue-officers  and  of 
the  proprietors.  Thus  there  is  always  on  hand  a 
large  stock  of  commodities  of  all  kind^ ;  so  that  when 
the  sudden  interruption  of  trade  with  Russia  and 
the  tJnited  States  took  place,  there  was  in  these  ma- 
gazines a  sufficiency  to  supply  the  demand,  until  the 
respective  commodities  formerly  imported  from 
those  countries  could  be  obtained  from  other  sources. 
"  The  three  wet  docks  already  completed,  are  the 
West-India,  East- India,  and  London  Docks.  The 
profits  of  the  first,  which  is  the  exclusive  receptacle 
in  the  port  of  London  for  colonial  goods,  already  ex- 
ceed ten  per  cent,  the  highest  annual  dividend  allow- 
ed by  its  charter.  The  proprietors  of  the  Commer- 
cial Dock  are  enlarging  their  original  plan,  by  adding 
a  basin  of  forty  acTes  for  the  reception  of  timber, 
which  will  then  enjoy  the  advantages  of  the  bonding 
system.  Such  is  the  eagerness  for  undertaking,  and 
so  ample  are  the  means  of  executing  these  works, 
that  the  projectors  of  the  basin  called  the  Ea^t- 
Country,  Dock,  for  the  reception  of  vessels  of  all 
countries  from  the  Texel  to  the  bottom  of  the  gulf 
of  Finland,  have  already  completed  a  magnificent 
entrance  lock;  and  at  the  same  time  the  Commercial 
Dock  has  been  opened  for  all  foreign  vessels,  having 
been  previously  surrounded  by  extensive  ware-hou- 
ses for  the  complete  accommodation  of  the  trade. 
These  works  are  at  once  beneficial  to  the  proprietors 
who  receive  from  them  a  high  interest  for  their  mon- 
ey, to  the  national  commerce  which  is  there  accom- 
modated in  perfect  security  and  at  a  diminished  ex- 
pense, and  to  the  revenue,  to  which  they  afford  a 
powerful  protection  from  fraud.  The  coasting  trade 
also  is  about  to  avail  itself  of  the  benefit  of  these  un- 
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dertakings.  A  dock  is  to  be  constructed  called  the 
Grand  Surry  Dock,  to  answer  as  an  entrance  and 
wharf  to  a  canal,  by  which  London  in  to  be  surroun^ 
ded  on  theSonth,  towards  Rotherhithe,  Camberwell, 
and  Clapham.  These  wet  docks  were  first  cotistruc- 
ted  at  Liverpool,  at  which  port  they  are  already  too 
small  for  the  trade,  although  capable  of  containing* 
600  vessels.  While  at  Liverpool  the  old  docks  are 
about  to  be  enlarged;  Hull,  Bristol,  Grimsby,  Leith, 
and  Greenock  are  completing  fiew  works  of  the  same 
kind ;  and  in  a  little  time  most  of  the  pofts  of  Great- 
Britain  will  possess  similar  accommodations.  It  is 
the  more  necessary  to  notice  these  new  monuments 
of  British  industry,  because  additional  numbers  of 
them  are  every  day  projected  and  carried  into  execu- 
tion, at  a  time  when  the  trade  with  Continental  Eu^ 
rope  is  interrupted,  and  when  Livonia  and  Norway 
foolishly  withhold  their  timber  from  the  construction 
of  these  works,  which  will  be  of  little  less  benefit  to 
them  than  to  England." 

It  is  in  this  manner  that  Britain  hath  fulfilled  the 
prediction  oi^.  Gaudin,  Minister  of  the  French  Fi- 
nances, who  on  the  19th  Sept.  1807,  thus  addressed 
his  master  Napoleon,  upon  delivering  in  his  annual 
accounts:  "  It  is  impossible  but  that  Europe  must 
now  acknowledge  that  the  changes  which  the  genius 
of  your  Majesty  has  effected,  (the  decree  declaring* 
the  British  Islands  in  a  state  of  blockade)  must  ulti* 
mately  subvert  the  sole  foundation  of  the  former 
power  of  England.  Doubtless  such  a  revolution 
never  can  have  entered  into  any  caleulation  of  the 
events,  against  which  that  government  would  con- 
ceive itself  called  upon  to  provide.  The  imagina- 
tion of  no  statesman  was  capable  of  conceiving,  that 
the  day  when  the  eagles  of  France,  flying  over  the 
mouths  of  the  Ems,  the  Weser,  and  the  Elbe,  would 
exclude  from  the  Continent  of  Europe  the  produce 
of  English  industry ;  when  France,  freed  from  all  fi* 
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valsfaips  and  jealousies,  would  be  able  to  direct  the 
tmited  energies  of  a  powerful  confederacy  against  £ng* 
land,  confined  to  iser  own  resources  for  support;  to 
ccH^pel  her  by  the  terror's  of  invasion  to  depopulate  her 
manufacturies  for  the  recruiting  of  an  army^  after  all 
insufficient  for  her  defence ;  to  harass  her  trade  in  ev- 
ery quarter  of  the  world,  and  thus  at  once,  wrest  from 
her  both  the  possession  of  her  j9a^/  and  all  hope  of/ic- 
/tir^  acquisitions.  The  talisman  is  thus  broken;  the 
reign  of  illusion  is  at  an  end;  the  mysterious  basis  of 
England's  power  appears  in  all  its  nakedness ;  her 
real  situation  cannot  any  where  be  mistaken ;  her 
system  of  finances  (well  adapted  no  doubt  to  circum- 
stances, on  the  duration  of  which  she  thought  she 
might  rely)  is  evidently  ya//iwg'/o  pieces^  together  with 
the  foundation  on  which  it  rested,  the  exclusive  conn^ 
merce  of  the  universe,  in  the  possession  of  which  she 
has  been  supported  by  the  periodical  conflagrations 
of  the  Continent."  By  "  conflagrations''  did  M.  Gau* 
din,  in  the  spirit  of  prophesy  mean  to  shadow  forth 
Udebuming  of  English  goods  by  Buonaparte  in  1810, 
a  wise  measure,  by  w^hicb,  as  the  European  Continent 
cannot  get  on  without  a  supply  of  such  goods,  the 
Emperor  means  to  lessen  the  demand  for  them  in 
his  dominions,  and  in  those  of  his  tributary 
States?  "It  is  easy  therefore  to  foresee  the  fate  of 
England ;  previously  overloaded  as  she  was  with  ta^r 
es^  she  has  been  obliged  to  make  another  addition  of 
400,000,000  of  livres  to  that  immense  debt,  under  the 
weight  of  which,  if  she  any  longer  persists  in  her 
blind  career,  she  must  soon  fall;  involving  in  her  ruin 
all  those  whose  imprudence  has  been  seduced  by 
false  appearances  to  intrust  her  with  their  capitals," 
M.  Talleyrand,  also,  in  an  address  to  Buonaparte, 
bearing  date  7th  August,  1807,  calls  the  continental 
blockade  "  A  sublime  conception,  9i generous  effort,  an 
infallible  fldLii  to  ruin  England,  and  to  redeem  the 
liberty  of  the  ocean,''  &c.  &c.     But  the  foUovnng 
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Spanish  gazette,  dated  8th  August,  1808,  gives  % 
much  more  correct  account  of  the  practicability  and 
the  effect  of  the  French  blockading  system,  than 
eithelr  Mr.  Gaudin  or  M*  Talleyrand  has  thought 
proper  to  do. 

"  Is  the  blockade,'"  says  the  enlightened  Spaniard 
who  penned  this  admirable  state-paper,  *'/j?  the 
blockade  of  the  European  continent  against  the 
English  practicable?  If  the  old  and  the  new  conti- 
nent were  under  the  dominion  and  sovereignty  of 
tme  sole  monarch,  and  it  were  possible  that  on  all  the 
t^hores,  and  in  the  whole  circumference  of  the  earth, 
his  orders  were  obeyed  and  executed,  unopposed 
by  cogent  necessity  and  circumstances,  then  the 
blockade  of  Continental  Europe  might  be  practica- 
ble and  effective.  But  to  ordain  or  expect  for  owe 
kingdom  or  empire,  which  has  not  even  the  command 
of  the  western  part  of  Continental  Europe,  all  the 
other  potentates,  without  any  attention  to  their  situ- 
ation, relations,  and  wants,  should  willingly  deprive 
themselves  of  the  benefits  of  commerce,  and  forego 
the  comforts  and  necessaries  of  life,  raise  and  consign 
to  destruction  the  surplus  produce  of  their  countries, 
and  give  up  the  resources  which  industry  and  navi- 
gation procure,  is  a  pretension  extravagant  and  m- 
practicahle  in  foreign  dominions,  and  unjust  and 
tyrannical  at  home.  It  is  well  known  iAi^t  ports  are 
the  sources  of  the  wealth  of  states,  and  the  channels 
through  which  specie  and  all  other  articles  of  neces- 
sity, convenience  and  enjoyment  pass.  If  this  entry 
of  public  prosperity  be  shut  to  mankind,  they  will  be 
restricted  to  tne  hare  produce  of  the  soil,  and  reduced 
through  want  of  specie,  io  indigence.  Without  specie 
(or  its  equivalent)  they  canjiot  raise  and  keep  up 
their  armies,  nor  project  and  achieve  conquests.  It 
has  therefore  been  wisely  said,  that  that  power  would 
command  the  European  continent,  which  could  hold 
the  dominion  of  the  seas^  and  whose  navigation  and 
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(commerce  would  at  the  same  time  flourish.  Yet  in 
despite  of  these  glaring  truths,  France  has  for  these 
Jifteen  ^ears  past  never  ceased  projecting  ridiculous^ 
chimerical^  unpracticahle  enterprises.  She  has  the 
levity  to  declare  the  European  continent  blockaded, 
before  she  has  secured  the  possession  of  the  coa^t  of 
Europe.  This  novelty  captivated  all  the  credulous, 
insefisate  admirers  of  fantastic  extravagance,  while 
it  met  with  condign  derision  from  the  statesman  and 
the  reflecting  mind.  In  fact,  the  report  of  Talleyrand, 
the  approbation  of  the  Senate,  and  the  imperious  de* 
cree  of  Buonaparte,  are  all  illustrious  subjects  of 
farce,  and  precious  stuff  for  the  peri  of  play-wrights* 
What  can  be  imagined  more  preposterous  and  ludi- 
crous^  than  to  decree,  whilst  engaged  in  a  hazardous 
contest  with  Russia,  Sweden  and  Prussia,  unpos- 
sessed of  the  full  control  of  Denmark,  Spain,  Aus- 
tria, Portugal,  and  Turkey,  nay,  even  before  the  re-f 
duction  of  Calabria,  and  the  expulsion  of  the  Pope 
and  the  Queen-regent  of  Etruria  from  the  Adriatic 
"and  the  Mediterranean,  that  the  wfwle  Continent  of 
^Europe  should  shut  up  its  ports  to  the  English,  sa« 
crifice  its  commerce  and  interests,  barely  because 
Napoleon  is  pleased  to  ordain  it  so?  He  luts  however 
ordained  it,  and  the  sublimated  imagination  of  the 
sanguine  and  visionary  French  already  saw  the  Fkg* 
Ush  navy  annildlaied,  and  Britain  crushed.  What 
«»ad  pictures  did  not  France  and  her  partisans  all 
over  the  world  draw  of  the  situation  of  the  British? 
Jnaction^  famine^  discontent,  and  revolutions  were  suc- 
cessively agitating  England;  there  were  many  in 
France  (and  in  these  United  Slates  too,  whose  hearts 
were  also  fathers  to  their  expectations)  who  in  posi- 
tive anticipation  beheld  King  George  humiliated, 
and  prostrate  on  his  knees,  soliciting  peace  from  th^ 
hero  of  the  age  and  the  arbiter  of  the  destinies  of 
man.  So  vast  is  the  influence  of  error  in  the  realm>^ 
0{  ignorance. 
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"  But  the  ill-feted  proscribed  EfigUsh,  so  far  from 
retrograding)  have  made  still  greater  strides  to  wealth 
and  power ;  while  in  France  and  Spain  specie  va- 
nished, and  even  the  opulent  were  constrained  to 
assimilate  their  diet  to  that  of  the  muleteer  and  the 
sheep-driver.  The  colonies,  both  Spanish  and 
French,  were  by  this  decree  openly  driven  to  the 
verge  of  revolution^  and  forced  to  the  necessity  of 
consulting  for  their  independence.  The  allies  of 
France,  who  derive  their  whole  support  from  com- 
merce, to  prevent  their  ruin,  were  compelled  to  re- 
nounce the  protection  and  alliance  of  Napoleon; 
their  armies  were  on  the  eve  of  falling  to  pieces  for 
want  of  means  to  keep  them  together;  destitute  of 
commodities,  and  unable  even  to  convey  them,  their 
maritime  forces  being  reduced  or  over-awed,  the  inha- 
bitants of  Spanish  America  were  on  the  point  of  be- 
ing necessitated  to  open  their  ports  to  the  English. 
This  project  then  has  been  monstrousfy  absurd.  Buo- 
naparte was  no  doubt  aware  that  Jus  decrees  could 
no^  be  the  means  of  wresting  the  trident  from  the 
hand  of  England^  or  of  releasing  the  ports  from  her 
blockade,  or  of  taking  reciprocal  vengeance.  It  was 
too  clear  to  him,  that  Britain  had  the  forces  to  block 
him  up,  and  that  he  had  none  to  prevent  it.  But  he 
had  nobler  objects  in  view;  the  Continent  of  £ur<q)e 
was  to  be  partitioned  among  his  family,  and  this  ex- 
pedient was  by  him  conceived  to  be  the  most  effectual 
way  of  concealing  his  schemes  from  the  French, 
who  were  to  be  draped  like  beast«<  to  the  shambles 
for  slaughter.  And  thus  he  inasked  under  the  veil 
of  national  interest,  the  ill-disguised  scheme  of  ag- 
grandizing his  owii  family.  These  decrees  have  been 
no  obscure  omen  of  the  premeditated  articles  of  the 
peace  of  Tibity  and  of  the  division  of  Europe  into 
two  empires;  of  which  he^  the  projector,  was  for  the 
present^  to  seize  that  which  would  extend  in  one  line 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Vistula  to  Corfu,  confined  in 
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either  directions  by  the  Baltic,  the  Oqean,  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  the  Adriatic.  Russia  was  to  hold  the 
remainder.  Necessarily  must  have  entered  into  the 
aecomplishment  of  this  project,  the-  subjugation  ot) 
Spain^  Portugal^  Etruriay  the  States  oj  the  Churchy 
the  Hufiseatic  Towtis,  Denmark,  and  Austria.  These 
were  all  comprehended  in  the  Decree  of  the  Conti- 
uental  blockade^  which  was  the  plausible  means  of 
coloring  the  entrance  of  /ii,5  ai-mies  into  Spain,  pre- 
ceded by  proclamations,  declaring  that  they  came 
soklff  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  the  common  ene- 
my (Britain)  to  keep  within  his  own  bounds,  and  of 
inducing  him  to  a  maritime  peace.  The  French  en- 
tered upon  the  stage,  and  began  to  act.  Tliey  no 
sooner  had  obtained  the  desired  footing,  than  the 
mask  was  throM^n  off,  and  rapine  and  desolation  of 
chiefe  and  cohorts  became  the  order  of  the  day.  The 
English,  without  comparison  more  sagacious  and 
wise  than  the  French,  have  seen  and  predicted  in 
the  execution  of  the  decree  of  the  blockade  of  Con- 
tinental Europe,  the  overthrow  of  the  monstrous  em- 
pire of  France,  and  the  emancipation  of  the  other 
Buropean  states.  Britain  has  saved  her  allies,  and 
consigned  a#A^r  nations  to  the  lessons  of  experience; 
and  many,  having  been  undeceived,  are  desirous  of 
throwing  off  their  shackles;  and  some  have  disclosed 
their  sentiments,  and  thrown  open  their  ports  to  the 
English,  who,  with  a  generosity  equal  to  their  po\yer, 
have  dispensed  to  them  unreserved  aid.  The  com- 
munication having  been  opened,  they  find  that  J5ri- 
toeii  stands  ntor^  flourishing,  more  undaunted,  and  more 
exalted  than  ever  before  them.  Let  us  blush  at  our 
credulous  confidence  in  French  representations ;  let 
UB  consign  to  the  flames  their  false,  seductive  papers, 
and  for  ever  disclaim  their  friendship.  Struck  with 
dhame,  we  acknowledge  our  error,  renounce  all  ad- 
herence to  FrancCy  and  vow  everlasting  friendship  ta 
Mritain.'' 
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Tbf3  effects  of  the  bloqjLading  system  upon  the  Eu-* 
ropean  eontinenty  after  the  continuance  of  the  experi-^ 
tnent  for  neiAy  four  yearsy  are  still  more  forcibly  and 
with  great  accuracy  described  in  the  following  me- 
moir, translated  from  the  German;  the  original  in  the 
months  of  May  and  June,  1810,  was  clandestinely 
distributed  all  over  Germany.  It  caused  so  much 
emotion  on  the  European  continent,  that  the  French 
government  through  the  medium  of  the  Hamburgh 
Courier,  offered  a  reward  of  six  hundred  dollars  for 
the  discovery  of  the  author  and  the  printer,  in  order  to 
murder  them,  as  it  had  murdered  Palm  for  selling  tlie 
.  very  profound  and  luminous  work  of  Ardntj  and  set 
a  fine  of  three  hundred  dollars  on  any  one  who  mi^t 
be  detected  with  the  paper  in  his  possession.  It  runs 
thus: 

'^Tp  allihe  princes  of  the  continent,  landholders, 
sovereigns,  fathers  of  the  people.  May  it  please  you 
to  listen  to  the  cries  of  your  people  under  iheuniversal 
inJterdiction  wild  oppression  of  their  commerce;  how  just 
and  important  their  appeals  are,  is  distinctly  shewn 
by  the  picture  of  the  sad  condition  to  which  they 
are  reduced.  On  summing  up  at  the  end  of  e^ery 
year,  we  find  that  by  this  war  against  our  commerce 
we  get  poorer  and  poorer y  while  England  flourishes^ 
and  meets  with  none  of  tiie  obstacles  which  oppress 
us  and  our  lands,  and  finds  out  year  after  year  new 
channels  for  her  productions  ^ixnAneto  sources  for  the 
payment  of  her  war-taxes.  At  this  moment  England 
draws  corn  from  America,  Sicily,  and  Barbary,  over 
and  above  all  from  her  own  lands,  whose  produce  is 
daily  improving^  and  more  perfect,  and  let  at  higher 
rents,  particularly  in  Ireland,  Wales,  and  Scotland. 
She  also  exports  so  much  that  she  no  longer  distils 
her  spirits  from  barley  but  from  sugar,  by  which  the 
price  of  sugar  is  not  suffered  to  fall  too  low  and  tarn 
the  West-India  planters.  She  imports  wine  notonlf 
from  Portugal,  but  ttom  Madeira^    the   Ganary- 
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Islands,  the  Cape^  Sardinia,  Sicily^  Spain^  Greece, 
and  from  France,  indirectly,  by  a  thousand  channek^^ 
South  America  furnishes  her  with  skins,  and  North 
America  with  timber.  She  gets  iron  and  copper 
from  India  and  Peru  and  her  own  mines,  and  when 
she  shall  have  drained  her  bogs  in  Ireland,  on  which 
she  is  industriously  employed,  she  will  get  the  raw 
materials  of  linen  and  thread  in  all  abundance.  She 
can  well  bear  the  privation  of  Russian  tallow,  owing 
to  her  substituting  train-oil  cleansed  of  its  offensive 
stench  and  purified,  and  also  by  the  use  of  inflaiii* 
mable  gas.  She  extracts  tar  and  pitch  from  intone 
coal,  procures  glue  from  fishes,  and  makes  her  own 
isinglass  to  fine  her  liquors.  She  also  prepares  her 
own  silks  so  as  to  compete  with  those  from  I^ia 
and  China,  as  she  does  with  her  staple,  the  woollens. 
What  she  loses  by  shutting  the  ports  of  continental 
Europe  in  respect  to  the  exportation  of  her  oum  pro^ 
duce  is  but  little^  in  comparison  to  the  increased  de- 
mand for  British  wares  in  the  East -Indies  and  North 
and  South  America.  The  ind  ustry,  commerce,  8tate, 
revenue,  and  credit  of  England  has  of  late  years  suf- 
fered no  depression,  but  on  the  contrary  have  d7  risen 
stitt  higher,  and  good  faith,  choice  of  condition,  and 
happy  domestic  ease,  reign  in  aU  classes  of  h«  peo- 
ple. Whence  she  can  maintain  herself  even  in  th^ 
present  state  of  things  at  leastyJ/l^y  years,  if  not  to  a 
far  more  distant  period.  How  great  then  must  be 
ikte  alarming  evil  which  continental  Europe  has  to 
suffer,  whose  ports  are  closed,  and  whose  ships,  the 
prey  of  pirates,  are  of  wo  useiov  the  exchange  of  its 
commodities,  which  is  indispensoMe  for  the  existence  of 
its  inhabitants  in  various  directions,  where  transport 
by  land-carriage  is  impracticable?  While  we  {in  ij^er-- 
mtmy)  can  export  and  import  nothing,  F^nnce  and 
Italy  subsist  by  the  sale  of  their  wines,  oil,  silks,  &c. 
Holland  by  exports  of  corn,  flax,  wood,  iron,  and 
tallow,  wljiile  the  excess  of  the  wares  of  Gerfnanyac^ 
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cumulates  in  its  magazines,  wtistingBud  deteriorating'^ 
-  without  any  power  of  exchanging  them  for  articles 
of  indispensable  fiecessity.  In  ti^e  mean  time  we  have 
no  desire  to  cultivate  our  lands,  and  the  spirit  of  in- 
dustry is  suffered  to  evaporate. 

^^  Another  source  of  the  sufferings  of  continental 
Europe,  is  the  seizing  the  merchandise  with  which 
JSngland  furnishes  her,  and  the  want  of  which  gives 
a  death-blow  to  a  great  portion  of  its  industry,  for 
instance,  ratv-cotton  and  cotton-yarn^  coloring  mate-- 
rials^  medicinal  drvgs^  which  cannot  be  replaced  by 
articles  of  the  same  sort  imported  from  America. 
These  lets  and  hindrances  not  only  injure  a  variety 
of  trades  and  industrious  branches  of  ^r^ry  denomina- 
tion of  people,  but  superinduce  3,JataI  influence  on 
every  part  of  continental  Europe,  to  the  confusion, 
disturbance  and  dissolutiofi  of  the  whole  country.  The 
constraint,  the  examination,  the  impost  which  must 
be  paid  even  on  licensed  goods,  with  the  tremend- 
ous rate  of  postage,  make  coutinentBl  communications^ 
whether  literary  or  of  the  nature  of  private  corres-. 
pondence,  not  only  dangerous  and  uncertain,  but  en- 
tirely impracticable.  Further,  beyond  and  above  all 
this,  from  the  total  inactivity  of  our  sea-faring  people, 
and  the  utter  impossibility  of  going  to  exercise  their 
calling,  they  become  disused  to  their  element  and 
unfit  for  their  trade,  by  which  we  are  deprived  of 
our  natural  seminary  for  seamen,  and  prevented  from 
manning  our  merchant-vessels  or  war-ships,  which 
should  compete  and  cope  with  foreign  nations,  so 
that  England  will  be  always  certain  of  maintaining 
her  superiority  on  the  ocean.  Is  there  any  one  who 
is  not  already  persuaded  of  the  influence  of  an  un- 
fettered commerce  on  the  happiness  of  civil  society? 
Let  him  consider  the  effect  of  these  operations,  wlA 
he  will  soon  see  that  all  the  sources  oiour  wealth  and 
'^prosperity  have  been  dried  up.  No  one  believes  that 
the  merchant  is  the  only  sufferer,  hnt  every  individual 
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also  who  depends  on  trade  for  his  subsistence,  every 
one  whose  capital  is  engaged  in  it,  every  one  who  has 
devoted  his  industry  and  labor  to  the  exercise  of  it, 
renters,  manufacturers,  brokers,  tradesmen  and  their 
servants,  commissioners  of  every  sort,  seamen,  pilots, 
-packers,  knot-men,  and  laborers  of  all  kinds,  who  in 
all  countries  are  a  numerous  class  of  people,  are  all 
deprived  of  their  daily  bread,  even  all  those  whose 
labor  the  rich  need,  and  they  who  make  clothes, 
shoes,  furniture,  &c.  soon  perceive  that  ^A^^  are  at  a 
stand  for  want  of.  work,  and  feel  an  unmtuil  oppres- 
sion. This  misery  imist  soon  become  general  and  en- 
croach on  all  ranks ;  it  is  already  extended  to  the  hvsz^ 
hmvdman  aad  the  vine  dresser y  to  whom  no  one  comes 
with  money  in  his  hand  to  purchase  the  product  of 
his  farm  or  of  his  vineyard.  Can  it  then  be  surpris- 
ing that  no  one  has  the  courage  to  sow  or  plant,  that 
the  fields  are  uncultivated,  and  the  vine-hills  useless 
and  unproductive  ?  The  European  continent  can  no 
longer  bear  the^e  lets  and  hindrances  in  the  common 
course  of  civil  life,  and  ifnuch  less  can  the  people  sup- 
port imposts,  taxes  and  fresh  contributions,  where 
all  the  channels  of  receipt  are  shut  up.  It  was  a 
wise  remark  of  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy ^  that  no  one 
complained  of  an  extravagant  tax,  provided  it  was 
well  distributed  and  spread  thin  and  wide  over  the 
whole  country,  "and  when,"  said  he,  "I  lay  on  a  ge- 
neral impost,  I  always  leave  a/ree  passage  for  trade^ 
which  ought  never  to  be  impeded''  The  destruction 
of  commerce  is  the  fruitful  source  of  a  train  of  mise^ 
vies  and  failures  without  number,  which  Europe  pite- 
ously  lamentsyrom  one  end  of*  the  cotitinent  to  the  other ^ 
and  to  so  great  an  extent,  that  even  the  countries 
where  the  war-whoop  has  never  resounded,  feel  their 
shock,  and  lie  in  ruins  under  their  oppression. 

"  The  consequence  is,  that  every  one  who  has  it  in 
his  power,  emigrates  to  England  or  to  America ;  and 
as  many  as  have  not  the  means-et^xpatriatin^  and 

59  ^ 
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running  away  from  a  falling  house,  die  of  grief  and 
disappointment.  There  is  still  afiother  and  a  greater 
evil,  I  mean  the  corruption  of  morals  occasioned  by 
the  blockading  system^  and  th^  dearth  of  truth  and 
faith  which  grows  out  of  poverty  and  wretchedness, 
and  jKuakes  a  rapid  and  tremendous  progress.  The 
people  who  hitherto  looked  on  their  superiors. as "^a 
kind  of  second  Providence  watching  over  their  wel- 
fare, subjected  themselves  to  their  control,  while  it 
was  manifest  that  tJmr  happiness  was  the  object  and 
design  of  the  goverfiors.  But  the  new  order  of  things, 
which  defends  the  means  of  the  subject  in  order  to 
obtain  the  disposal  o/itj  cannot  be  seen  but  with  ter- 
ror and  astonishment.  Impositions  too  heavy  to 
he  borne  must  produce  evasion.  How  many  are  there 
who,  forced  by  necessity  and  desperation,  will  be- 
come cheats  and  thieves,  and  have  recourse  to  un- 
lawful means  of  procuring  the  support  of  life,  by 
which  the  legitimate  possessor  will  be  defrauded  of 
his  property.  To  say  nothing  of  the  false  oaths  and 
villainy  of  collectors.  Hence  the  commodity  which 
can  be  had  at  any  rate,  will  be  in  the  hands  of  those 
only,  who  will  retail  it  out  to  the  necessitous  at  enor- 
mous prices,  and  starve  the  honest  dealer  by  monop- 
oly." ... 

As  a  contrast  to  this  condition  oT  the  people  of 
Continental  Eurone,  we  may  place  that  of  the  Bri- 
tish, as  borne  testmiony  to  by  M.  Labouchere^  who 
in  the  month  of  Feb.  1810,  was  sent  by  Buonaparte 
to  London, to  solicit  the  British  government  to  rescind 
their  Orders  in  Comicil^. oi\  condition  that  Holland 
should  not  be  annexed  to  France.  In  giving  an  ac- 
count of  the  ill  success  of  his  negotiation  with  the 
British  government,  who  refused  to  take  oiF  their  Or- 
ders in  Council,  merely  because  they  severely  crip- 
pled France,  M.  Labouchere  says  that  in  JSnglandy 
"  the  princnpal  question  of  pe^ce  or  war  occupies  but 
imperfectly  the  public  mind  ;  habit  reconciles  it  t<i 
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&e  eontinuance  of  the  tvar,  whose  consequences,  far 
Jrofn  being  felt  at  present,  are  favorable  to  the  inter- 
est of  individuals.  The  system  of  commercial  re-» 
strictions  is  inherent  in  the  present  ministry,  and  for 
that  reason  is  the  object  of  criticism  to  the  opposition. 
The  English  Ministry  considers  a  firm  adherence  to 
this  system,  as  the  best  means  of  seriously  affecting 
the  resources  of  France,  and  of  combating  her  sys- 
tem of  influence  upon  Continental  Europe ;  and  all 
attempts  on  the  part  of  nations  m  hostility  to  the  Eng- 
lish government  to  bring  it  back  tp  other  ideas,  will 
probably  produce  only  a  contrary  effect." 

But  notwithstanding  alltheyac^^  which  can  be  ad- 
duced to  prove,  that  the  national  prosperity  of  Britain 
is  unimpaired  by  the  anti-commercial  system  of  Buo^ 
naparte  and  of  his  vassals,  it  is  confidently  asserted 
by  many  in  these  United  States,  and  the  pamphlet  of 
Mr.  Huskisson,  called  "  The  Question  concerning  the 
depreciation  of  our  currency  stated  and  examined^' 
published  23d  Oct.  1810,  is  triumphantly  referred 
to,  ^%  proving  that  Britain  isnow  actually  bankrupted 
in  consequence  of  the  decrees  oi  Buonaparte,  which 
have  produced  a  balance  of  trade  and  the  course  of 
foreign  exchange  against  her;  whence  she  has  been 
drained  ofa// her  gold  and  silver,  and  a  universal 
failure  has  taken  place  amongst  her  merchants  and 
manufacturers ;  together  with  an  enormous  discomit 
on  the  Bank  of  England  notes.  An  abundance  of 
extracts  from  Mr.  Huskisson's  most  masterly  perfor- 
mance, which  shall  presently  be  submitted  to  the 
reader,  will  shew  how  correctly,  and  with  what  fidel^ 
ity  these  anti-Anglican,  Gallo- American  politicians 
peruse  and  quote  books. 

Let  it  be  granted  that  the  course  of  foreign  ex- 
change is  against  Britain,  and  that  she  imports  much 
?worethan  she  exports;  it  does  not  therefore  follow 
that  sh^is  ruined.     For  if  she  sends  outbid  to  pur 
chase  naval  stores  or  raw.  materials  for  her  manufac- 
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tures,  and  converts  these  into  a  value  three-fold  that 
of  the  gold  exported  to  buy  them ;  is  she  not  a  gainer 
by  exchanging  a  certain  quantity  of  the  commodity 
called  gold  for  a  commodity  more  valuable  to  her?  Is 
a  farmer  impoverished  by  buying  a  plough,  honses,  &c« 
for  gold,  and  thereby  converting  his  land  into  a  capa- 
city of  bringing  him  a  tenfold  product?  Say  that£ng« 
land  in  a  given  year  sends  <£  5,000,000  out  in  gold; 
is  she  injured  by  it,  if  in  consequence  of  this  export^ 
the  value  of  her  property  in  buildings,  inclosures^ 
plantations,  cattle,  manufactures,  furniture,  apparel, 
implements,  &c.  &c.  increase  to  the  amount  of 
<£'  15,000,000.  But  such  are  always  the  benefite  of 
an  extensive /or^]g^  commerce,  on  whatever  side  the 
occasional  balance  of  trade  may  happen  to  incline^ 
and  the  profits  of  trade  are  always  to  be  estimated, 
not  by  the  quantity  of  gold  or  silver  which  it  keeps 
at  home  or  draws  from  other  countries,  but  by  the 
amount  of  productive  industry  which  it  puts  in  mo* 
tion;  by  the  sum  of  necessaries,  conveniencies,  and 
enjoyments  which  it  supplies,  by  the  avgmentation  of 
value  which  it  gives  to  the  rude  produce  and  manu- 
facitured  commodities  of  a  country. 

Before  Mr.  Huskisson's  pamphlet  is  referred  to,  it 
vnll  be  necessary  to  make  some  extracts  out  of  the 
"  Report  from  the  select  Committee  of  tlie  Honorable 
House  of  Commmis  on  the  high  price  of  gold  buUion  /' 
ordered  to  be  printed  8th  June,  1810.  "  The  Select 
Committee  report,  that  the  price  of  gold  bullion, 
which  by  the  regulations  of  his  Majesty's  Mint  is 
^3  175.  lO^rf.  per  ounce  of  standard  fineness,  was 
during  180ft— 1807 — 1808,  as  high  asij4  in  the  mar- 
ket. Towards  the  end  of  1808  it  advanced  rapidly,  and 
continued  very  high  during  the  whole  of  1809;  stan- 
dard gold  in  bars  fluctuating  from  £A  Qs.  to  <£4  12*. 
peroz.  £4c  \0s.  is  about  iJ  15^  per  cent,  above  the  Mint 
price.  During  the  three  first  months  of  1810,  stan- 
dard gold  in  bars  remained  at  from  ^4  9^.  to  <£4  I2s. 
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per  oz.    The  price  oi foreign  gold  is  generally  Mgh^ 
er  than  that  of  bar  gold,,  because  it  finds  a  more  ready 
Tent  in  foreign  markets.    The  Spanish  and  Portugal 
gold  in  coin  has  been  of  late  two  shillings  per  ounc^ 
higher  than  gold  in  bars,  which  itself,  when  swam  off 
for  eocportation  is  from  3^.  to  4^.  per  oz.  higher  than 
th#  bar-gold  which  the  dealer  will  not  venture  tQ 
swear  off;  i.e.  in  the  proportion  of  ^4  10^.  to  ,£4  0$^ 
The  price  of  standard  exportable  bar  gold,  is  to  b^ 
particularly  kept  in  view.    The  price  of  standard  sil- 
ver in  his  Majesty's  Mint  is  55,  2rf.  per  ounce;  at  iXm 
price  the  value  of  a  Spanish  dollar  is  4^.  Ad.  or  at  th^ 
standard  price,  Spanish  dollars  are  worth  4^.  H^. 
per  oz.    Throughout  1B09,  new  dollars  fluctuated 
from^^.  5rf,  to  5^.  7rf.  or  from  10  to  13  per  cent,  above 
the  Mint  price  of  standard  silver.  During  the  last  six 
months  of  1809,  and  the  three  first  months  of  181Q, 
the  exchanges  on  Hamburgh  and  Amsterdam  were 
from  16  to  20  per  cent,  below  par,  and  that  on  Paris  still 
lower.     From  2d  March  to  3d  of  April  1810,  they 
rose  to  9  per  cent,  below  par  with  Hamburgh,  7  per 
cent  below  par  with  Amsterdam,  14  per  cent,  below 
par  with  Paris ;  at  which  Rates  they  remained  station- 
ary until  June  1810,  the  time  of  making  this  report. 
"  The  high  price  of  gold  is  ascribed  bj^ost  of  the 
writnesses  examined,  to  wit.  Sir  Francis  Baring,  Mr. 
Goldsmith,  Mr.  Whitmore,  Governor,  and  Mr.Pearse, 
the  deputy-governor  of  the  Bank  of  England,  &c.&c. 
entirely  to  an  alleged  scarcity  of  that  article,  owing  to 
an  unusual  demand  for  it  upon  the  European  conti- 
nent, chiefly  for  the  use  of  the  French  armies.     But 
an  unusual  demand  on  the  continent,  so  as  to  influ- 
ence the  market-price  of  gold  in  England,  would ^r^if 
influence  its  price  in  the  continental  markets;  where- 
as, during  the  time  when  the  price  of  gold  bullion, 
as  valued  in  Bank  of  England  paper ^  was  risking  in 
Britain,  there  was  »o  corresponding  rise  in  the  price 
of  gold  bullion  in  the  continental  markets,  as  valued 
in  their  respective  currencies.    The  actual  prices  of 
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^old  in  the  foreign  markets,  are  just  so  much  lower 
flian  its  market-price  in  England,  as  the  difference  of 
exclmnge  amounts  to.     In  1809,  when  the  market- 
price  of  gold  rose  so  high  in  EngUifid,  its  price  at 
Mamburgh  did  not  fluctuate  more  than  from  3  to  4 
per  cent.  At  Hamburgh  and  Amsterdam,  where  the 
measure  of  value  is  not  gold  as  in  England,  but  siWer, 
an  unusual  demand  for  gold  would  affect  its  price  in 
silver;  and  as  there  was  no  considerable  rise  in  the 
price  of  gold,  as  valued  in  silver ^  in  those  places  du- 
ring the  year  1809,  there  could  be  no  gre^t  increase 
in  the  demand  for  gold.     The  permanent  rise  in  the 
market-price  of  gold  above  its  mint-price,  for  several 
years  past,  at  Hamburgh  and  Amsterdam,  arises 
f5pom  an  alteration  in  the  relative  value  of  the  two 
precious  metals.     /Silver  having  fallen  in  its  relative 
value  to  gold  throughout  t/ie  tvorld,  gold  has  appear- 
ed to  rise  in  price  in  those  markets  where  silver  is 
the  fixed  measure  of  value;  and  silver  has  appeared 
to  fall  where  gold  is  the  fixed  measure.     If  the  wants 
of  the  French  military  chest  have  been  latterly  much 
increased,  the  general  supply  of  Europe  has  been 
also  augmented^  by  all  that  quantity  of  gold,  which 
England  has  spared  in  consequence  of  her  substi- 
tuting another  medium  of  circulation.    In. the  former 
wars  and  convulsions  of  continental  Europe,  no  such 
effect  as  that  of  considerably  raising  the  price  of 
gold  bullion  in  the  English  market  was  produced. 
In  the  seven  yeari  war,  and  in  the  American  war,  no 
want  of  bullion  was  felt  in  England.     From  1773, 
when  the  reformation  of  the  British  gold  coin  took 
place,  until   1799,  two  years  after  the  suspension  of 
the  cash  payments  of  the  Bank  of  England,  the  mar- 
Ar^f-price  of  standard  bar-gold  remained  uniform  at 
^3  1  Is.  6d.  per  ounce,  i.  e.  allowing  the  small  loss  oc- 
casioned by  detention  at  the  mint,  equal  to  the  mint- 
price  of  £3  \7s.  lO^rf.     The  two  most  remarkable 
periods  prior  to  the  present,  when  the  market-price 
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^f  gold  in  England  has  exceeded  the  mint-price,  were 
in  the  reign  of  King  William,  when  the  silver  coin 
was  worn  very  much  below  its  standard,  and  in  the 
eaxly  part  of  the  reign  of  George  the  Third,  when 
the  goki  coin  wasi  worn  very  much  below  its  stand- 
ard. 

"The  evidence  has  induced  the  committee  to 
doubt  the  alleged  fact,  that  a  scarcity  of  gold  bullion 
lias  been  recently  experienced  in  England.  That 
guineas  have  disappeared  from  the  circulation  is 
true;  but  that,  any  more  than  the  high  price,  does 
not  prove  a  scarcity  of  bulKon.  In  the  year  1809; 
although  there  were  large  exportation^  of  gold  from 
Britain  to  Continental  Europe,  there  were  also  large 
importations  of  it  into  England  from  South  Ameri- 
ca, chiefly  through  the  West-Indies.  The  imports 
of  bullion  and  coin  give  the  British  an  opportunity 
of  first  supplying  themselves.  Portugal  gold  coin  is 
now  sent  regularly  from  England  to  the  coffow-settle- 
ments  in  the  Brazils,  Pernambuco,  and  Maranham ; 
while  dollars  are  remitted  in  large  quantities  to  Eng- 
land from  Rio  Janiero.  The  rise  in  the  market^ 
price  oi  silver  in  England,  which  nearly  corresponds 
to  that  in  the  market-price  of  gold,  cannot  in  any  de- 
gree be  ascribed  to  a  scarcity  of  silver,  the  importa-^ 
tions  of  which  have  of  late  years  been  unusually 
large,  while  the  usual  drain  for  India  and  China  has 
been  stopped.  In  England,  gold  is  itself  the  measure 
of  all  exclmngeahle  value,  the  scale  to  which  all  mo- 
ney-prices are  referred,  both  by  the  usage  and  com- 
mercial habits  of  the  country,  and  by  law ;  since  the 
14th  Geo.  3d,  rendered  perpetual  by  an  Act  of  the 
S9th  Geo.  3d,  disallowed  a  legal  tender  in  silver  coin 
beyond  the  stim  of  ^625.  Gold  being  the  measure  of 
prices  in  England,  a  commodity  is  said  to  be  dear  or 
cheap  there,  according  as  more  or  less  gold  is  given 
in  exchange  tor  a  certain  quantity  of  that  commodi- 
ty ;  but  a  given  quantity  of  ^old  itself  will  never  be 
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exchanged  for  a  greater  or  less  quantity  of  gold  04 
the  same  standard  fineness.     An  ounce  of  standard 

fold  bullion  will  not  fetch  more  in  the  fingitsh  mar- 
et  than  £3  I7s.  10^.  unless  £3  \7s.  l^d.  in  their 
actual  currency  is  equivalent  to  less  than  an  ounce  of 
gold.  An  increased  demand,  and  consequent  scar* 
city  or  diminished  supply  of  gold,  will  make  it  more 
valuable  in  proportion  to  aU  other  articles ;  the  same 
quantity  of  gold  will  purchase  a  greater  quantity  of 
any  other  article  than  it  did  before ;  i.  e.  the  real 
price  of  gold,  or  the  quantity  of  commodities  given 
in  exchange  for  it  will  rise^  and  the  mcmey-prices  of 
all  commodities  willyatf ;  the  money-price  of  gold  iU 
self  will  remain  mioiteredy  but  the  prices  of  all  other 
commodities  will  fall.  But  this  is  not  the  present 
state  of  things  in  England;  the  prices  of  all  commo- 
dities have  risen,  and  gold  has  risen  in  its  price  only 
in  common  with  them. 

"  The  intent  of  coinage  is  to  secure  to  the  peo- 
ple a  standard  of  a  determinate  value,  by  affixing  a 
stamp  under  the  Royal  authority  to  pieces  of  gold, 
which  are  thus  certified  to  be  of  a  given  weight  and 
fineness.  Gold  in  bullion  is  the  standard  to  which 
the  Legislature  has  ordained  the  coin  to  be  conform- 
ed. About  £\  per  cent,  of  interest  is  lost  on  gold, 
sent  to  the  Mint  to  be  coined.  The  wear  of  eoin  in 
circulation  in  1797,  when  the  co^A-payments  of  the 
Bank  of  England  were  suspended,  was  about  ^1 
per  cent.  The  depreciation  allowed  by  law,  is  only  £l 
I-llth  per  cent.  A  mxyre  material  cause  of  depres- 
sion is  the  difficulty  of  converting  coin  into  bullion ; 
the  law  forbids  any  other  gold  coin  than  that  which 
has  become  light,  to  be  put  into  the  melting  pot;  and 
with  a  very  questionable  policy  prohibits  the  ea^porta^^ 
tion  of  gold  coin,  and  of  any  gold,  unless  an  oath  be 
taken  that  it  has  not  been  produced  from  the  coin  of 
the  realm.  These  two  circumstances  constitute  the 
whole  caiise  of  that  depression  in  the  value  of  gold 
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\  in  exchmige  for  commodities,  below  the  value  ot 
imUimi  m  exchange  for  commodities,  wliich  ccm  arise 
wkeii  the  Ban]!  of  £agland  pays  in  specie^  add  gold 
is  obtained  in  the  quantity  desired.  The  utmost  ex^^ 
tent  of  this  depression  is  about  <£5^  per  cent  At 
Bxmbwrghyihe  payments  in  the  ordinary  transactions 
of  life  are  made  in  a  currency  composed  of  the  coins 
of  tbe  several  surrounding  stat^;  but  silver  is  the 
standard  of  great  commercial  payments,  as  gold  is 
in  England.  The  lai^e  payments  of  Hamburgh  are 
made  in  Bnnk-^oumejf^  which  consists  of  actual  silver 
of  a  given  fineness,  lodged  in  the  Hamburgh  Bank 
by  the  mercbants,  who  have  a  proportinnate  credit  in 
the  Bank-books,  which  they  transfer  according  to 
their  .occasions;  and  thus  the  wearing  of  the  coin 
be»ng  prev^ited,  one  cause  of  depreciation  is  remov^ 
«d>  A  finee  right  is  also  given  to  withdraw,  melt, 
and  ea^ffort  it  But  since  the  suspension  of  cash-pag" 
mewts  by  the  Bank  of  England  m  1797,  even  if  gold 
is  still  in  Britain  the  measure  of  value,  and  the  stand- 
ard oi  prices,  it  has  been  exposed  to  a  new  cause  of 
variation  from  the  possible  ea;cess  of  that  paper, 
which  is  not  convertible  into  gold  at  will ;  and  the 
limit  of  this  new  variation  is  m  indefinite  as  the  ex*^ 
oess  to  which  that  paper  may  be  issued.  That  ex^ 
cess  cannot  be  eaq^orted  to  other  countries,  and  not 
being  convertible  into  specie,  it  is  not  necessarily  re- 
turned upon  those  who  issued  it,  but  remains  in  thp 
channel  of  circulation,  and  is  gradually  absorbed  by 
increasifig  the  prices  of  all  commodities.  By  the  in^ 
crease  of  quantity,  the  value  of  a  given  portion  of 
that  circulating  medium  in  exchange  for  other  com^- 
modities  is  lowered;  i.  e.  the  money-prices  o{  all  other 
commodities  is  raised,  and  that  of  bullion  with  the 
rest  If  the  prices  of  commodities  are  raised  in  one 
country  by  an  augmentation  of  its  circulating  medi- 
um, while  nx^  similar  augmentation  in  the  circulating 
medium  of  a  neighboring  country  has  led  to  a  simi- 

00 
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lar  rise  of  prices,  the  currencies  of  those  twoeouft* 
tries  will  no  longer  bear  the  same  relative  value  t0 
each  other.  In  this  manner  a  general  rise  of  all  pri<- 
ces,  a  rise  in  the  market-price  of  gold,  and  a  JaU  of 
the  foreign  exchanges^  will  be  the  effect  of  an  exces-^ 
sive  quantity  of  circulating  medium  in  a  country 
which  has  adopted  a  currency  not  exportable  to  otlier 
countries,  or  not  convertible  at  will  into  a  coin  which 
is  exportable. 

''  The  reason  alleged  in  the  evidence  of  the  merch- 
ants examined  by  the  committee,  for  the  fuU  of  ex- 
change between  London  and  Hambui^h,  nearly  >  18 
per  cent.  beUnv  par  in  1809,  is  that  the  imports  of 
England  from,  very  much  exceeded  her  exports  to 
Continental  Europe ;  that  the  balance  of  trade  .  and 
the  balance  of  payments  were  against  her.  But  ex-* 
change  cannot  fall  in  any  country  in  Europe  at  the 
present  time,  if  computed  in  coin  of  a  definitive 
value,  or  in  something  convertible  into  such  coin, 
j^M^^rthen  the  extent  of  the  charge  of  transporting' 
it,  together  with  an  adequate  profit  in  proportion  to 
the  risk  of  transmission.  The  Par  of  Exchange 
between  two  countries,  is  that  sum  of  the  currency 
of  either  of  the  two,  whose  intrinsic  value  is  precise- 
ly equal  to  ^  given  sum  of  the  currency  of  the  oth- 
er ;  i.  e.  contains  precisely  an  eq%ud  weight  of  gold 
or  silver  of  the  same  fineness.  If  one  country  uses 
gold  for  its  principal  measure  of  value,  and  another 
uses  silver,  the  par  between  those  countries  must  be 
estimated  at  any  particular  period,  by  the  reiatwe 
value  of  gold  and  silver  at  that  period :  and  as  the 
relative  value  of  the  two  precious  metals  is.  STibject 
to  fluctuation,  the  par  of  exchange  between  two 
such  countries  is  not  a  fixed  point,  but  fluctuates- 
within  certain  limits.  That  rale  of  exchange 
which  is  produced  at  any  particular  period  by  a&o/- 
ance  of  trade  or  payments  between  the  two  countries, 
and  by  a  consequent  disproportion  between  the  sup- 
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ply  and  the  demand  of  bills  drawn  by  the  one  upon 
the  other,  is  a  departure  on,  oJQe  side  or  the  other 
from  the  reo/  and  fixed  par.  But  this  r^o/  par  will 
be  altered  if  any  change  takes  place  in  the  cuarrmcy 
of  one.  of  the  two  cauntries;  a  fall  occurring  in  the 
intrinsic  value  of -a  given  portion  of  am  cunrency,: 
that  portion  will  no  longer  be  equal  to  the  same 
portion  as  before  of  the  o^^^  currency.  Yet  though 
the  real  par  of  the  currencies  is  thus  altered,  the 
dealers^  seldom  having  occasion  to  refer  to  the  par^ 
continue  to  reckon  their  course  of  exchanges  from  the" 
former  denomination  of  the  par;  and  in  this  state  of 
things  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between  the  real 
and  fiomfmted  course  of  exchange.  The  cempwted 
course  of  exchange,  as  expressed  in  the  tables  used 
by  the  merchants  wiH  then  include,  not  only  the  reed 
difference  of  exchange  arising  from  the  state  of  tr^e, 
but  likewise  the  difference  between  the  original  and 
the  new  par.  These  two  sums  may  hap[>en  to  be 
added  t(^ether  in  the  calculation,  or  they  may  hap- 
pen to  be  set  against  each  otlier.  If  the  country: 
whose  currency  has  been  depreciating  in  comparison 
with  the  other,  has  the  balance  of  trade  bI^o  against 
it,  the  computed  rate  of  exchange  will  appear  to  be 
still  more  unfavorable  than  the  real  diffkence  of 
exchange ;  and  if  that  same  country  has  the  balance 
of  trade  in  its  favor ^  the  computed  rate  of  exchange 
will  appear  to  be  much  less  favorable,  than  the  reai 
difference  of  exchange.  Before  the  new  coinage  of 
silver  in  King  William's  reign,  the  exchange  between 
England  and  Holland,  computed  in  the  usnal  manner 
according  to  the  standard  of  their  respestive  Mints^ 
was  25  per  cent,  against  England,  but  the  value  of 
the  current  coin  of  England  was  more  than  25  per 
cent,  below  the  standard  value ;  and  if  that  of  Ho\^ 
<Iand  was  at  its  full  standard;  the  real  exchange  was 
in  fiwor  of  England.  It  may  happen  that  the  ,tw<» 
liartsof  the  calculation  may  be  both  oppoi^iite  mA 
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equal;  tlie  nal'exchaage  in  favor  of  the  oonnfary  hy- 
trade,  beuDg  equal  to  the  ftomimal  exdiai^  agaivBt  it 
by  the  state  of  its  currency.  In  that  case  the  eMt» 
jpitfeif  exchange  will  be  at  par,  while  the  reaiex^ 
change  is  infmoroS  that  country.  Again,  the  eurren* 
cies  of  bath  tfie  countries  may  have  undergone  an  alter*- 
ation^  either  equally  or  uneqpally;  then  the  questioned 
the  real  exchange  between  them  is  more  complicated^ 
but  is  to  be  resolved  on  the  same  principle.  Thi» 
may  be  illustrated  by  the  exchange  of  Lcaidon  with 
Portugal  on  the  18th  of  May,  1810;  67^.  sterling  i&c 
a  miUtte  is  the  old  par  of  exchai^  between  the  two 
countries,  and  is  still  said  to  be  the  par.  But  ia 
Portugal  all  payments  are  now  by  law  made» 
one^haJf  in  hard  money^  and  otee^half  in  govem<- 
ment  paper,  which  paper  is  at  a  discount  of  27  per 
cent  On  all  payments  made  in  Portugal  therefore, 
there  is  a  loss  of  13^  per  cent,  and  the  exchange  at 
67^,  though  nominaUjf  at  par,  is  13^  per  cent.  «^m«< 
England.  The  real  par  would  be  5&r^^,  w  af^Mh* 
rently  13^  per  cent,  in  fisivcur  of  London;  as  c(mipar- 
ed  with  the  old  par  which  was  iBjced  before  the  ds* 
predoHon  of  the  Portuguese  medium  of  payments,  in 
1809,  the  expense  of  transporting  gold,  including  ali 
ieosts,  of  freight,  insurance,  &c.  from  London  to  Ham- 
burgh was  from  5^  to  6  per  cent,  from  Lcmdon  to 
Holland  from  4  to  7  per  cent,  from  Lcmdon  to  Pa- 
ris a  little  higher,  on  account  of  the  greater  inland 
carriage.  It  follows  that  the  expense  of  remitting 
specie  has  not  been  increased  so  much,  and  that  t^ 
Umit  (namely  the  expense  of  transmitting  bullion 
from  the  debtor  to  the  creditor  country)  by  which 
the  depression  of  exchanges  is  bounded,  has  not  been 
lowered  so  much  as  to  exfdain  afaU  of  exchanges  so 
great  as  from  16  to  20  per  cent,  below  par. 

^*  Your  Committee,  observing  how  entirely  the 
present  depression  of  the  exchange  of  England  with 
Contiuentfk)  Europe  is  referred  by  most  of  the  en- 
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ideoce  exasiiiied,  to  a  great  exeess  of  British  imp&rts 
above  tiiair  experts,  have  called  for  an  actwU  value 
of  die  British  imports  and  exports  for  the  last  five 
years,  aad  Mr.  Irving,  the  Inspector*Geiieral  of  the 
Cairtoms,  has  famished  an  estimate.  But  Mr.  Irving 
himseif  considers  his  account  as  objectionable;  be* 
cause  the  values  of  the  imports  are  <;atculated  at 
their  prices  in  the  En^ish  market,  and  consequently 
mchede  the  mercantile  profits,  and  tiiie  freights  m* 
warda;  whereas  the  expi^rts  are  calculated  exclusive 
of  thfe  freights  outwards,  and  consequently  therral 
bfthmce  infamor  of  Great^Britain  is  much  more  con- 
^erable,  than  appears  upon  the  face  of  the  sub* 
joined  account  The  correct  mode  would  be  to  es-« 
timate  the  imports  at  the^r^l  cost  of  the  goods  in  the 
fbre^  country,  adding  thereto  the  fireights  in  the 
foreign  vessels,  and  the  exports  according  to  the  reed 
value  at  the  port  of  exportation,  adding  the  freights 
in  British  vessels,  as  so  much  additional  value  on  the 
goods,  to  be  paid  for  by  the  foreign  consumers.  But 
Mr.  IrviiK^  has  no  means  of  ascertaining  those  par* 
ticdiars.  Three  articles  are  deducted  from  the  value 
of  the  imports,  to  wit,  the  British  jfS^Aem^,  averaging 
annually,  i;i,253,000 
&<r/3i^-imports  from  British  W.  Indies,  3, 1 20,000 
India,  4,2 1 7,000 


Total.  8,590,000 


^*  The  produce  of  the^heries,  and  the  imports  from 
the  Bast  and  West-Indies  are  of  the  nature  of  rents, 
|ttt>fiftS)  and  capital,  remitted  to  proprietors  in  Eng- 
land. And  in  additicm  to  not  containing  a  statement 
of  the  sum  drawn  by  foreigners  for  freight  due  to 
them  for  the  employment  of  their  shippings  nor  of 
the  sum  receivable  from  them  for  freight  arising  from 
the  employment  of  British  shipping;  this  document 
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^V€S  no  account  of  the  interest  oh  capital  in  En^^iytid 
possessed  by  foreigners;  or  on  capital  abroad  be- 
longing to  inhabitants  of  Great-Britain ;  or  of  the 
money-transactions  between  the  goyernments  of 
England  and  Ireland;  or  of  contraband  trade,  and  of 
exported  and  imported  bullion,  of  which  no  account 
is  rendered  at  the  custom  house.  It  likewise  omits 
a  most  important  article,  the  variations  of  which 
would  probably  nearly  correspond  with  the  fluctua-- 
tions  of  the  apparently  favorable  balance,  namely, 
the  bills  drawn  on  the  British  government  for  their 
naval,  military,  and  other  expenses  in  foreign  parts. 
Under  these  circumstances,  as  the  real  value  eanmot 
be  obtained^  and  as  the  computed  value  of  the  im- 
ports is  considerably  swelled  beyond  its  actual 
amount  by  including  their  freights  inwards^  and  by 
rating  them  at  their  pric^  in  the  English  instead  of 
the  foreign  market,  while  the  computed  value  of  the 
British  exports  is  reduced  much  below  its  actual 
amount  by  exdudmg  their  freights  outwards;  a  near- 
er approximation  to  the  truth  is  effected  by  stating 
the  oficial  than  the  real  value  at  the  custom-house  ; 
because  the  official  value  bears  a  closer  propculion 
to  the  9t£ai2^%  of  goods  imported  and  exported,  than 
the  real  value  does,  if  computed  in  the  mahnar  above 
stated.  A  given  quantity  of  imports  or  exports  be- 
ing rated  at  a  given  price,  the  official  value  as  jfixed 
in  the  custom-house  books  ever  since  the  year  1606« 
But  state  it  which  way  we  will,  the  balance  is  great- 
ly in  favor  of  England,  that  is  to  say,  her  exports  far 
exceed  her  imports;  consequently  the  course  of  ex- 
change between  Britain  and  Continental  Europe  be* 
ing  against  Britain  cannot  be  owing  (as  the  merchants 
examined  before  the  committee  think  and  assert,)  to 
her  imports  being  greater  than  her  exports^  eeeing 
that  they  are  less. 
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Of^'o/  v&Iue  of  Imports  and  Exports  between 
Bfit^in  and  Ccmtinental  Europe. 

.Tean.  Imports^  EiportSk  Bdante  in  |kv«v  |P 

Briufin. 

1805,  i£l0,008,649,     £15,465,430,     £  5,456,781 

1806,  8,197,256,  13,216,386,  5,019,13a 

1807,  7,973,510,  12,689,590,  4,716,080 

1808,  4,210,671,  11,280,490,  7,069,819 

1809,  9,551,857,  23,722,615,  14,170,758 

"  Afavbrable  balance  of  trade  on  the  face  of  the 
acconnt  of  exports  and  imports  annually  presented 
to  parliament,  is  a  very  probable  consequence  of  large 
drafts  on  government  for  farei^  expenditure,  an 
augmentation  of  exports  and  a  diminution  of  imports 
heing  promoted  and  even  enforced  by  such  drafts. 
£'or  if  the  supply  of  bills  drawn  abroad,  either  by  go- 
vernment-agents or  private  individuals,  is  dispropor- 
ti^ate  to  the  demand,  the  price  of  them  in  foreign 
moiaey  falls  until  it  is  so  low  as  to  invite  purchasers, 
whlb  being  generally  foreigners,  and  not  wishing  to 
trai^i»mit  their  property  permanently  to  England,  have 
a  reference  to  the  terms  on  which  the  bills  on  En- 
gland will  purchase  those  British  commodities^  which 
are  iii  demand  either  in  their  own  country  or  in  in- 
temiediate  places,  with  which  the  account  maybe  ad- 
justed, insomuch  that  an  actual  exportation  nearly 
proportionate  to  the  amount  of  the  bills  drawn,  can 
sear cehf  fail  to  take  place.  Of  course  ctxsh  and 
bullion  are  considered  as  formiiig  a  part  of  exported 
and  imported  articles.  When  the  eompwted exchange 
vrith  Hamburgh  was  29,  i.  e.  from  16  to  17  per  cent. 
beiinct  par,  the  real  difference  of  exchange,  resulting 
"froni  the  state  of  trade  and  balance  of  payments,  was 
only  5^  per  cent,  against  England,  when  the  compu- 
ted exchange  with  Amsterdam  was  31*6,  about  15  per 
cent,  below  par,  the  real  exchange  was  7  per  ceht. 
against  England,  when  the  computed  exchange  with 
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Paris  was  20,  i.  e.  20  per  cent  below  par,  tbeqreRl  »- 

change  was  83^  against  England*  There  is  thereA^re, 
a  fall  of  11  per  cent,  in  exchange  with  Hamburgh, 
of  8  in  exchange  with  Holland,  of  11^  in  exchange 
with  Psuris,  to  be  explained  in,  some  odier  way  than 
by  the  mercantile  theory  of  the  balance  qf  trad^  and 
the  balance  of  payments.  Hence,  in  the  first  six  mpoths 
of  1810,al though  the  computed  exchange  with  con- 
tinental Europe  was  against,  yet  the  real  exchange 
was  in  favor  of  England. 

^'Your  committee  upon  inquiry  founds  that  the 
directors  of  the  Bank  of  England  did  not  consider 
ihe  foreign  exchanges^  as  being  in  asiff  manmer  liable 
to  be  influenced  by  the  ammmt  of  their  Bank  paper 
cnrremy  in  circulation  throughout  England.  But 
your  committee  are  persuaded  that  the  more  mumte 
and  ordinary  fluctuations  of  exchange  are  generally 
referable  to  thestatec^comm^c^;  ih'dtpoUtical  evenks 
operating  on  the  state  of  trade  may  coatribute  to  ^ 
rise  as  well  as  to  the  fall  of  exchange;  and  in  particu- 
lar, that  the  first  remarkable  depression  of  it  in  the 
beginning  of  1800,  is  to  be  ascnbed  to  the  comioer*- 
cisd  events  arising  out  of  the  occupation  of  the  ]>^orth 
of  Germany  by  the  troops  of  the  Fr^ach  £m{ieror« 
The  evil  is,  that  the  exdiange  when  &llen  has  nok  bad 
the  full  means  of  recovery  under  the  presetU  system^ 
to  wit,  the  suspension  of  mshpasfments  at  tfa^  Bank  of 
England.  The  restorati<m  of  the  exchange  qsed  to 
be  effected  by  the  clandestine  transmission  of  guin- 
eas^ which  improved  it  fi>r  the  moment  by  serving,  as 
a  remittance^  but  much  more  extensive^  by  the  redme- 
Hon  of  the  total  quantity  of  the  remaining  drcuUUing 
medium,  to  which  reducti<m.the  Bank  of  En^buid  was 
led  to  contribute  by  the  caution  whicfat  every  drain  o£ 
gold  naturally  excited.  Under  the  present  suspen-- 
sion-system,  the  former  of  these  remedies  must  more 
and  more  fail,  the  guineas  in  circulation  being  even 
now  so  few  as  to  form  no  importajit  remittanoe,  audi 
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the  reduction  of  Bank  of  England  paper  is  the  sole  cor^ 
jpecthe  to  be  resorted  to.  It  is  a  great  practical  error 
to  suppose,  that  the  exchanges  with  foreign  countries 
and  the  price  of  bullion  are  7iot  liable  to  be  affected 
by  the  amount  oi paper  currency  which  is  issued  with-  - 
autt  the  condition  of  payment  in  specie,  at  the  will  of 
the  holder.  That  the  exchanges  will  be  lowered  and 
the  price  of  bullion  raised  by  an  issue  of  such  paper 
to  excess^  is  not  only  established  as  a  principle  by  the 
most  eminent  authorities  upon  commerce  andfinance, 
but  its  practical  truth  has  been  illustrated  by  the  his- 
tory of  almost  every  state  in  modern  times  which  has 
used  a  paper  currency. 

,  "  In  the  history  of  foreign  countries,  the  e^re^^of  pa- 
per has  been  usually  accompanied  by  a  want  of  confi- 
dence in  the  sufficiency  of  those  funds  upon  which  the 
paper  had  been  issued.  Where  excess  and  want  of 
confidence  are  conjoined,  they  co-operate  and  produce 
their  effect  much  more  rapidly  than  when  it  is  the  re- 
sult of  the  excess  only  of  a  paper  in  good  credit,  and 
in  both  cases  an  effect  of  the  same  sort  will  be  pro- 
dticed  upon  the  foreign  exchanges  and  the  price  of 
bullion.  A  depreciation  in  the  exchanges  has  id- 
ways  taken  pTace  whenever  a  paper  currency  not  con- 
vertible into  cash  has  been  put  into  circulation.  Wit- 
ness the  continental  paper  of  the  Americans  issued 
during  their  revolutionary  war,  i\\eassignats{n  France, 
Represent  paper  money  of  Austria,  Denmark,  Rus- 
sia, Portugal,  &c.  where  a  ^brc^rf  paper  circulation 
exists,  in  consequence  of  which  the  exchanges  upon 
those  countries  have  varied  in  proportion  to  the  dif- 
ficulties they  have  labored  under,  and  in  proportion 
to  the  confidence  founded  in  public  opinion,  respect- 
ing the  credit -due  to  such  paper.  There  is  no  paper 
on  the  European  continent^  which  is  n>ot  convertible  at 
all  times  into  cash,  that  is  founded  on  a  system  equal- 
ly solid  and  substantial  as  that  on  which  the  paper 
cuirency  of  England  rests,  where  although  it  do^ 

fil 
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Tiot  represent  !what  it  professes  on  its  fece  to  irepnes-\ 
sent^  it  represents  somethiBg  real,  but  not  enoixgB  ton 
equalize  the  balance  of  trade.  Most  of  the  banks  oo j 
continental  Europe  are  government  banks f  those  Aot  * 
under  the  control  of  government  are  obliged  to  fulfil* 
their  engagements.  In  the  campaign  of  1809,  the 
Austrian  government  made  so  large  an  additional* 
issue  of  paper,  that  the  exchange  on  AostFia./«2I  an. 
additional  fifty  j^er  cent.  smA  gold  com  fetched:there 
from  three  to  four  times  its  nominal  value.    , 

"  In  Scotland^  about  the  ^idof  the  seven  yean^-  war, 
banking  was  carried  to  a  great  excess;  and  by  m«^ 
serting  in  their  notes  an  optional  clause  of  paying^J 
at  sight,  or  in  six  montha  afl;»  sight  with  interest, 
the  convertibility  of  the  paper  into  specie  at  the  willjdK 
the  holder  was  suspended.  These  notes  according-^ 
ly  became  depreciated  in  comparison  with  specie; 
smd  the  exchange  between  London  and  Dumfries  ^ 
(in  Scotland)  was  4  per  cent,  against  Dumfries,  while 
the  exchange  between  London  and  Carlisle,  (in  Eng^' 
land)  which  is  not  thirty  miles  distant  firom.Diim-^ 
fries,  was  ai  pari  The  excess  of  paper  was  removed^ 
by  granting  bills  on  London  at  a  fixed  date,  the  bp^ 
tional  clauses  were  prohibited,  and  lOs,  and  d&  notes, 
suppressed  by  Parliament,  and  theea;cAaiijr^  betwe^i 
England  and  Scotland  was  speedihf  restored  to  its. 
natural  rate,  and  has  since  continued  stati&n* 
ary.  The  Bank  of  England  sdso,  soon  after  its  es^ 
tablishment, ran  the  same  course..  A  depreoiaticm 
of  the  coin  by  wear  and  clipping  was  qoilpled^^iHi 
an  excessive  issue  of  paper,  and  bank-notes  ^^^-to  a* 
discount  of  17  per  cent.  Yet  there  was  thientko  feil*i 
ure  of  public  confidence  in  the  funds  of  the  bank^ 
for  its  stock  sold  for  <£llO  per  cent,  though  only 
<£60  per  cent,  on  the  subscriptions  had  been  paid  in* 
Bytheconjointeffectof  the  depreciation  of  bank^-« 
per  from  excess,  and  of  the  silver  coin  from  wear 
and  clipping,  gold  bullion  was  so  high  that  a  guinea 
sold  for  30^.  all  the  good  silver  disappeared  from  the 
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^krctilatioB,  and  the  isaoeft&nge  with  Holland  sunk  S&per 
C^nt,  tmder  par,  wheU  the  bank  notes  were  at  a  dis'^ 
count  of  17  per  cent,  A  new  coinage  of  silver  restored 
4hat  part  of  the  currency  to  its  standard  value ;  and  the 
qu^tjty  of  baok^paper  in  circulation  ^as  diminished. 
In  a  very  short  time,  the  bank-notes  rose  to  par,  and 
the  foreign  exchdnges  nearly  to  par.  In  1804,  the 
exchange  between  London  and  JBelfast  (in  Ire- 
hmd)  yffhete guineas  freely  circulated,  was  l^in favor 
pf  Ireland;  while  the  exchange  between  London 
apil: Dublin,  where  only />ajper  was  in  use,  was,  10  per 
jc^at.  ^^m^^  Ireland,  yet  at  ihat  tiine  the  ffea/ bal- 
ance of  trade  was  in  favor  of  Ireland.  The  value  of 
dollars  put  into  circulation  by  the  Bank  o^  Ireland 
at  this  tim^,  was  raised  to  5*.  a  dollar,  for  the  profes-^ 
sed  purpose  of  rendering  the  new  silver  coin  con* 
fonnable  to  the  existing  state  of  exchange;  a  proof 
that  the  Inshpaper-currencj/  could  tiot  stand  a  com- 
parison with  the  standard  price  of  iHlver,  any  more 
than  with  that  of  gold  bullion,  wnth  gold  in  coin,or  with 
4he  then  paper  currency  of  England.  Ireland  has 
no  dealings  in  exchange  with  foreign  countries  ex- 
xjept  through  London;  whence  payments  from  Ire- 
Jaiid  to.  the  European  Continent  are  first  converted 
into  English  currency,  and  then  into  the  currency  ctf 
Hke  country  to  which  Ireland-  is  kidcbtfed.  In  the 
«priiig  of  1804,  the  exchange  of  England  with  Gon- 
itinental  Europe  was  aftcwe  par,  while  <£  116  10*.  of 
Irish  b|H»k-Diotes  'would  purchase  only  £  100  of 
EngMsb  banknotes.  Wherefore,  if  Bank  of  Ireland 
notes  were  ?io*  depreciated;  Bank  of  England  notes 
jwere  theaat  more  than  10  per  cent,  premium  -above 
the  standard  coin  of  the  two  countries;  which  is  ah- 
Burd.  Between  JuUe  1 804  and  January  1 806,  the 
^irculatton  of  J|ank  of  Irelafld  notes  was  reduced 
firwi:^  3,2000,000  to  £  2,410,000,  a  dirnimaion  of 
nearly  ;^th;  mid  all  the  eUirency  of  silf  er  tokens  was 
^luppriBSsedt  The  paper  currency  both  of  the  Bank 
of  England  and  of  the  English  country  banks  hw 
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during  the  same  period  increased;  and  the  exehange 
between  England  and  Ireland  has  been  restored  to 
par.  The  bank  of  Ireland  has  again  gradually  en«- 
larged  its  issues  to  about  <£  3, 100,000,  an  increajM 
fu}i  disproportionate  to  that  which  has  occurred  in 
England  during  the  same  period. 

"  Under  the  Jormer  system,  when  the  Bank  of 
England  was  bound  to  answer  its  notes  in  specie  on 
demand,  the  state  of  the  foreign  exchanges,  and  the 
price  of  gold,did  most  materially  influence  its  conduct 
in  the  issue  of  those  notes.  8o  long  as  gold  was  de- 
mandable  for  their  paper,  they  were  speedily  appri- 
zed of  a  depression  in  the  exchange  and  a  rise  in 
the  price  of  gold,  by  a  run  upon  them  for  thatarticle^ 
If  they  exceeded  the  proper  limit  of  their  advances 
and  issues,  their  paper  was  quickly  brought  back  to 
them,  by  those  who  wished  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  profit  attending  the  high  market-]mce  of  gold 
and  the  rate  of  exchange.  In  this  manner,  the  evil 
soon  cured  itself.  It  was  a  necessary  consequence 
of  the  suspension  of  cash-payments^  to  exempt  the 
Bank  of  England  from  that  drain  of  gold,  which 
in  former  times  was  sure  to  result  from  an  unfavora- 
ble exchange  and  a  high  price  of  bullion.  That 
check  is  no  longer  in  force,  but  so  long  as  the  suspen- 
sion of  cash-payments  exists,  the  price  of  gold  bul- 
lion and  the  general  course  of  exchange  with  fo- 
reign countries  form  the  best  criterion  by  which  to 
determine  the  sufficiency  or  excess  of  bank-pap^ 
in  circulation;  nor  can  the  bank  safely  regulate  its 
amount  of  issues  without  having  recourse  to  this  cri- 
terion. And  althougl}  the  commercial  state  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  political  state  of  Continental  Europe 
fnatf  have  had  some  influence  on  the  high  {N*ice  of  gold 
bullion  and  the  unfavorable  course  of  exchange 
with  foreign  countries,  yet  this  price  and  this  depre- 
ciation are  to  be  chie/ly  ascribed  to  the  want  of  a  per* 
manent  check,  and  a  sufficient  limitation  of  the  piEbi 
pet-currency  in  England, 
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^^  The  Bank-directors  and  sonde  merchants  exam- 
ined in  evidence,  shewed  a  great  anxiety  to  con- 
vince your  committee  of  the  doctrine,  that  there  ran 
be  no  possible  excess  in  the  issue  of  Bank  of  England 
paper,  so  long  as  the  discounts  of  mercantile  bills 
are  confined  to  paper  of  undoubted  solidity,  arising 
out  of  real  commercial  transactions,  and  payable  at 
short  and  fixed  periods. 

**  But  this  doctrine  is  wholly  erroneous  in  prin- 
ciple, and  pregnant  with  dangerous  consequences  in 
practice.  So  long  as  the  paper  of  the  Bank  was  con- 
vertible into  specie  at  the  will  of  the  holder,  it  was 
enough  both  for  the  safety  of  the  bank  ai}d  for  the 
public  interest  in  regard  to  its  circulating  medium^ 
that  the  directors  onli/  attended  to  the  character,  and 
quality,  and  date  of  payment,  of  the  bills  discounted. 
But  the  restriction  of  cash  payments  having  rendered 
the  same  preventive  policy  no  longer  necessary  to 
the  bank,  has  removed  t/mt  check  upon  its  issues, 
which  was  the  public  security  against  an  excess. 
Wb^  the  bank-directors  no  longer  dreaded  a  drain 
upon  them  for  gold,  they  naturally  felt  that  they  had 
no  such  inconvenience  to  guard  against  by  a  more 
restrained  system  of  discounts  and  advances;  and 
they  pursued,  (without  their  accustomed  guard  and 
limitation)  the  same  liberal  and  prudent  course  of 
commercial  advances,  from  which  the  prosperity  of 
their  of^^n- establishment  had  resulted,  as  well  as  in  a 
great  degree  the  commercial  prosperity  of  the  whole 
country.  The  fallacy  upon  which  the  doctrine  of 
the  bank-directors  and  the  merchants  is  founded, 
lies  in  not  cUstin^uishinff  between  an  advance  of  ca- 
pital to  merchants,  and  an  additional  supply  of  cur* 
reney  to  the  general  mass  of  circulating  medium.  If 
the  advance  of  capital  only  is  considered,  as  made  to 
tiio^e  who  are  ready  to  employ  it  in  judicious  and 

{>roductive  undertakings,  there  need  be  no  other 
imit  to  the  isum  total  of  advances,  than  what  the 
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meflins  of  the  lender  and  his  prudence  id  the  selection 
of  bprrpwers,  may  impose.  But  in  thepresmt  situa- 
tion of  the  Bank  of  England,  as  supplying  the  public 
Mdth  that  paper-currency  which  fbrmsthe  basis  of 
the  national  circulation,  and  at  the  same  timemot 
subjected  to  the  liability  of  convertipg  thq  paper 
into,  specie,  every,  advance  which  it  lasLk^oicfqntal 
to  the  merchants  in  the  shape  of  discount  b^ec(mies 
s^so  anC  addition  to  the  mas^  of  circulating  medium  ; 
^nd  every  sucK  addition  to  the  mass,  diminishes  the 
relative  value  of  any  given  portion  of  that  mass,  in 
exphai^g^  for  commodities*  During  tbe  whole  time 
(^uch  notes  remain  out^  they  perform  all  the  functions 
pf  circulating  medium;^, and  before  they  come  to  be 
paid  in  discharge  of  those  bills,  they  have  already 
been  followed  by  a  new  issue  of  notes  in.  a  similar 
operation  of  discounting.  Each  successive  advance 
repeats  the  same  process.  If  the  whole  sum  of  dis- 
counts continues  outstanding  at  a.  given  amount, 
there  will  remain  permainmtbf  out  in  circulation  a 
corresponding  amount  of  paper;  and  if  the  amount 
of  discounts  is  progressively  increasing,  the  amount 
of  paper  which  remains  out  in  circulation,'  over  nmd 
above  what  is  otherwise  wanted  for  the  occasions  of 
the  public,  will  progressively  increase^  also,  and  the 
money-prices  of  commodities  will  progressively  rise. 
While  the  rate  of  comrnerdal.prqfit  is  very  consider- 
ably higher  than  5  per  cent,  as  it  has  lately  been  in 
many  branches  of  they%^£fi]g^  trade  of  England,  there 
la  no  limit  to  the  demand  which  merchiants  of  good 
capital  and  of  the  n^^t  prudent  spirit  of  enterprise, 
may  be  tempted  to  make  upon  the  bank  for.accom^ 
modation  and  facilities  by  discount.  The  issues  of 
bank-notes  in  circulation  were  as  follows : 


1798.   r  1803. 


1809. 
19,001,090 


1810. 


13,334,752  |  16,847,^22 


"~^ 

^,249^90 


*^  By  far  the  greater  part  of  tBW  increase  since^ 
1798,  lias  been  in  ^moiK  notes,  to  snpply  the  place  of 
the  specie  which  ^as  deficient  at  the  time^of  the  sus- 
pension of  cash  payments.  The  notes  of  the  Baiik 
of  England  are  principally  issned  in  advances  td  eo-^ 
veroment,  for  the  public  service,  and  to  merchants 
upon  the  discount  of  their  bills.  The  yearty  advances 
made  by  the  Bank  to  government  on  land  and  malt, 
exchequer-bills,  and  other  securities,  have  upon  an 
average  since  the'  suspension  of  cash-paymei^ts  in 
1797,  been  mtfcA  fe^^than  the  annual  average  amount 
hefore  that  period.  The  sum  of  commercial  discmmU 
has  been  progressively  ««crc«m«§- since  1796;  and 
their  amount  in  1809  bears  a  very  high  pwportion  to' 
their  largest  amount  in  any  year  preceding  1797* 
T^e  largest  amount  of  mercantile  discduhtis  by  the 
bank,  if  it  could  be  con^dered  by  itself,  Mrould  be  « 
great  public  benefit;  snd  it  is  only  the  isaxfeis  ^ paper 
currency,  thereby  issued  and  kept  oiit  in  circulation, 
which  is  to  be  considered  as  th^  evil.  The  same 
amount  ofpapteiriiia;^  at  one  time  be  less  and  at  ano-^ 
ther  more  than  enough.  The  quantity  of  currency 
required  will  vary  in  some  degree  with  the  extent  of 
trade ;  and  the  increase  of  British  trade,  since  1797, 
has  occasioned  soriie  increase  in  the  quantity  Of  cur- 
rency. But  the  quantity  of  currency  bears  no  fi^ed 
proportion  to  ttie  quantity  of  commodities.  '  The  ef* 
/fecftw  currency  of  a  country  depeuds  upon  the  quick- 
ness of  circulatipn  arid  tiie^iii!iliib<|^r  oifexcJhtoges  per- 
formed in  a  given  tiirie,  as  well  as  upon  its  numerical 
amount;  and  all  the  circumstances  which'  tend  to 
quicken  or  retardlhe  ^tatte  of  circulatibri,  raider  tJie 
same  amount  of  currency  more  6r  l6ss  adequate  to 
Ae  wants  of  trade. '  Both  the  policy  of  the  Bank  of 
England  and  the  competition  of  the  country  bank^ 
paper,  have  tended  to  compress  Bank  of  Englaiht 
notes  more  and  more  t^ithin  London  and  the  adja- 
c^otclistrict   In  the  year  1793,  the  distresj^  was^  oc- 
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casidned  by  a  failure  of  confidence  in  the  cauntrjf- 
circulation,  and  a  consequent  pressure  upon  that  of 
Loud<H).  The  Bank  of  England  did  not  enlarge  its 
issues  to  meet  this  increased  demand,  and  their 
notes  previously  issued,  circulating  less  freely  in  con- 
^  sequence  of  the  alarm  which  prevailed,  proved  insuf- 
ficient for  the  necessary  payments.  In  this  crisis 
Parliament  applied  a  remedy,  very  similar  in  effect 
tp  an  enlargement  of  the  advances  and  issues  of  the 
Bank;  a  loan  of  exchequer-bills  vras  made  to  as 
many  merchants,  giving  good  security,  as  applied  for 
them;  and  the  confidence  which  this  measure  dif- 
fused, as  well  as  the  increased  means  which  it  gave 
of  obtainii^  bank-notes  through  the  sale  of  the  ex- 
chequer-bills, speedily  relieved  the  distress  both  of 
London  and  of  the  country.  The  circumstances  of 
1797  were  very  similar  to  those  of  1793;  an  alarm  of 
invasion,  a  run  upon  the  country-banks  for  gold,  the 
failure  of  some  of  them,  and  a  run  upon  the  Bank  of 
England,  formed  a  crisis  like  that  of  1793 ;  for  which 
the  true  and  effectual  remedy  would  have  been  the 
extension^  instead  of  the  diminntum  of  Bank  of  Eng- 
land issues;  and  not  the  suspension  of  cash-pay*^ 
ments. 

'^  So  long  as  the  cash-payments  are  suspended, 
the  whole  paper  of  the  country-bankers  is  a  super- 
structure resting  on  Bank  of  England  paper  as  its 
fi)undation.  The  same  check,  which  the  converti- 
bility into  specie  under  a  better  system  provides 
against  the  excess  of  any  partof  the  paper  circulation, 
i3  during  ih^  present  system  provided  against  the  ex- 
cess oicomtry  bank-paper,  by  its  convertibility  into 
Bank  of  England  paper.  If  an  excess  of  paper  be 
issued  in  a  country-district,  while  the  Londqn-circu- 
jbtion  does  910^  exceed  its  due  proportioo,  there  vnll 
be  a  hcai  rise  of  prices  in  that  country  distric,^  but 
prices  in  London  will  remain  as  before.  Those  wiio 
h»ve  the  country-paper  in  their  haod^  viriU  prefer 
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buying  in  London,  where  things  are  cheaper,  and 
will  therefore  return  that  country-paper  upon  the 
banker  who  issued  it,  and  will  demand  froai  bim 
Bank  of  England  notes,  or  bills  upon  London ;  stnd 
thus  the  excess  of  country  paper  being  contihtially  re^ 
turned  upon  the  issuers  for  Bank  of  England  notes, 
the  quantity  of  Bank  of  England  paper  necessarily 
and  effectually  limits  that  of  country  bank-paper.  • 
The  amount  of  rowwirj/^^-paper  in  circulation  has  been 
progressively  increasing  for  some  years  past ;  the  t»- 
ciease  in  1809  was  X*3,095,340;  and  during  the 
same  period  Bank  of  England  paper  was  increased 
<£  1,500,000 ;  making  an  addition  in  the  whole  of  be- 
tween four  8^nd  five  millions  to  the  circulation  of 
Great-Britain  alone ;  an  increase  little  short  of  the 
amount  which  in  almost  any  one  year,  since  the  dis- 
covery of  America,  has  been  added  to  the  circulating 
coin  of  the  whole  of  Europe.  The  average  rfai7y 
payments  made  by  all  the  London  bankers,  if  put  ^o 
low  ias  <£  5,000,000,  employ  in  the  course  of  a  year 
Bank  of  England  notes  in  circulation  to  pay  above 
^1,500,000,000  5ter/m^  on  the  counters  of  the  London 
bankers  alone.  Only  a  certain  limited  proportion 
of  the  sum  total  of  Bank  of  England  paper  in  circu- 
lation, is  used  in  paying  these  ^'1,500,000,000.  If  the 
amount  of  Bank  of  England  paper  were  increased 
one  half,  say  from  £20,000,000  to  ^30,000,000,  the 
surplus  would  either  return  to  the  Bank  or  be  absor- 
bed in  raising  the  price  of  all  commodities.  Forty- 
six  London  bankers  send  their  clerks  to  the  clearing- 
ftouse  in  Lombard  Street  every  evening  ;  the  average 
dailtf  amount  of  the  drafts  brought  thither,  with  the 
exception  of  settling  days  and  India  prompts,  is  about 
^4,700,000.  These  drafts  are  exchanged  with  each 
individual  banker  for  others  drawn  on  them;  and  the 
average  amount  of  Bank-notes  sufficient  to  pay  all 
the  balances  of  this  £4,700,000  is  £220,000.  On 
the  settling  days  at  the  stock-exchange,  the  wholie 
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amount  of  the  drafts  paid,  averages <£l4,000,000.  The 
quahtijty  of  business  done  in  the  clearing  house  has 
vevy^much  increased  of  late  years. 

^^  In  1797,  and  some  preceding  years,  the  issue  of 
Bank  of  England  notes  was  not  more  than 
i;n,000,000,  in  1810  it  was  i;21,000,000  and  up- 
wards ;  which  is  more  than  can  circulate  with  safety 
to  the  general  circulation  of  England.  An  excess  of 
paper  currency  raises  the  price  of  the  whole  produc- 
tive industry  of  the  country.  The  proportion  expor- 
ted participates  to  the  extent  of  its  value ;  and  as  high 
prices  diminish  demand,  it  affects  the  foreign  ex- 
changes, unless  their  /a//  be  counteracted  by  an  ex- 
port of  bullion.  The  only  general  circulating  medi- 
um as  a  representative  of  bullion  at  home,  is  Bank  of 
England  notes,  which  serve  the  purpose  of  melting 
down  the  whole  produce  of  commerce,  agriculture, 
manufactures  and  public  revenue  into  one  general 
mass ;  whence  a  comparatively  small  sum  will  liqui- 
date a  very  large  one,  by  repeating  the  operation  se- 
veral times  in  the  course  of  a  year.  The  whole  of  the 
public  revenue  is  remitted  to  the  Bank  of  England, 
where  it  liquidates  itself,  the  remainder  passes 
through  a  general  extensive  circulation,  requiring  aid 
for  its  final  extinction,  for  which  purpose  ^1 1,000,000 
is  more  than  sufficient.  The  subjects  of  Government 
paper,  and  the  discount  of  commercial  bills,  form  sep- 
arate questions.  Wherever  jwip^r  has  circulated  un- 
der the  power  or  influence  of  government  on  the  Eu- 
ropean Continent,  it  has  failed.  The  paper  of  the 
JBank  of  England  has  stood  firm  for  above  a  centu- 
ry, and  flourishes  at  this  moment  with  nnahated  con^ 
Jidence.  The  power  reposed  in  the  bank  is  great ; 
their  paper  is  the  basis  on  which  the  best  interests  of 
the  country  rest ;  it  is  the  seed  which  serves  to  pro- 
duce the  whole  of  its  commerce,  finance,  agricultural 
improvements,  &c.  &c.  Such  power  may  remain 
with  safety,  so  long  as  the  Bank  is  liable  to  discharge 
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its  notes  in  specie ;  because  that  liability  completely 
counteracts  any  tendency  to  increase  the  ciix^ulation 
beyond  a  reasonable  and  safe  limit;  and  under  i&uch 
circnmstances  ail  prices,  and  that  of  foreign  exchan- 
ges among  the  rest,  will  find  their  proper  level.  The 
opinion  that  the  Bank  ought  to  regulate  its  issues  by 
the  public  demand  is  extremely  dangerous,  because 
the  demand  for  speculation  can  only  be  limited  by  a 
want  of  means ;  and  the  Bank  of  England  would  not 
be  disposed  to  extend  its  issues  beyond  three^ 
fourths  o{  their  present  amount,  if  it  was  bound  by 
law  to  r^esvme  its  i^ash-payments. 

"  On  a  review  of  all  the  facts  and  reasonings  which 
have  been  submitted  to  the  examination  of  your 
committee,  in  the  course  of  their  inquiry,  they  have 
formed  an  opinion  which  they  submit  to  the  house, 
that  therein  at  present  an  excess  in  the  paper  circula- 
tion of  England,  of  which  the  most  imequivocal 
symptom  is  the  very  hi-gh  price  of  bullion,  and  next 
to  that,  the  low  state  of  the  continental  exchanges, 
that  this  excess  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  want  of  a 
sufficient  check  and  control  on  the  issues  of  paper  from 
the  bank  of  England,  and  originally  to  the  suspension 
of  ca^'payments  yfhich  removed  the  natural  and  true 
control.  Your  committee  cannot -therefore  but  re- 
gret that  the  suspension  of  cash  payments,  which  in 
the  most  favorable  light  in  which  it  can  be  viewed 
was  only  a  temporary  measure,  has  been  continued 
sohmg.  Yet  no  want  of  confidence  either  in  the  re- 
sources of  Britain^  or  in  the  solidity  of  the  Bank  of 
JEnffkmdy  exists  among  the  mercantilehody  in  foreign 
countries,  but  whilst  that  is  withheld  from  circula- 
tion, which  alone  would  prevent  the  possibility  of  any 
depreciation  of  Bank  paper,  the  value  of  that  paper 
i:aimot  be  regulated  by  a  given  qudntity  of  the  pre- 
cious metals.  Thus  the  fluctuations  in  the  exchange 
may  be  greater  and  more  continued,  as  subject  to 
opinion  instead  of  being  reducible  to  fact;  as  when 
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tmu  or  bfdUon  at  the  mint  price  is  the  foundatioii  for 
the  par  of  exchange.  The  opinion  of  2l  foreign  mer^ 
chant  as  to  the  valae  of  a  pound  sterling  being  once 
diminished^  it  cannot  again  be  raised^  unless  he  chan^ 
ges  bis  opinion,  or  others  by  speculation  raise  the  ex* 
change,  whilst  bullion  at  the  mint  price  is  withheld. 
In  consequence  the  exchange  between  England  and 
foreign  countries  must  continue  low  whilst  its  regida^ 
toTy  i.  e.  bullion  at  the  mint  price  is  withheld.  A 
very  favorable  balance  of  trade  for  many  years  suc- 
cessively is  an  impossibility y  because  it  would  ohtige 
the  foreigner  to  liquidate  his  debt  by  bullion,  whi^ 
would  increase  in  quantity  in  England^  so  as  to  pro- 
duce the  same  effect  in  increasing  the  circulating  me- 
dium, as  an  excess  of  paper  issue.  The  evil  of  thepre^ 
sent  excess  of  Bank  of  England  paper  is^iir  greaier  as 
raising  the  home  prices  of  all  commodities,  thaivas  low^ 
ering  the  rsXeoi foreign  exchanges,  witness  the  griev- 
ous effect  of  the  augmentation  of  prices  upon  all  mo^ 
ney  transactionsybr^im^;  the  injury  suffered  by  annui- 
tants and  all  creditors  public  and  private,  all  laborers, 
public  servants,  &c.  &c.'^ 

Thus  far  our  extracts  from  the  report  of  thebuUiim 
committee,  which  is  one  of  the  most  important  and  in- 
structive state  papers  ever  published.  It  now  re* 
mains  to  see  if  Mr.  Huskisson  ^^proves  that  the 
French  decrees  have  already  destroyed  Britain,"  and 
adduces  as  ^'  demonstrations  of  her  destruction,  the 
balance  of  trade  and  foreign  exchanges  being  gainst 
her,  and  also  the  recent  universal  bsmkruptcy  ^  bar 
merchants.''  The  extracts  relating  to  these  points 
shall  be  made  from  Mr.  Huskisson's  pamphlet  wUh* 
out  the  intervention  of  a  single  fact  or  observation^ 
from  any  otb^  quarter. 

1st.  Whether  or  not  tbe  French  decrees  have  «^ 
rmafy  destrw^ed  Britom?  The  opinion  of  Mr.  Hus^ 
kisson  is  very  decisively  expressed  on  this  question 
in  the  following  observations,  pp.  55,  67,  of  his  very 
able  work.     "  Hence  we  may  be  led  to  form*  a  cor- 
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rect  ostimateof  what  i»  called  the  Balance  of  Trade. 
If  oae  country  have  a  claim  on  another,  tbe  holders 
of  liiatelaim  have  but  two  ways  of  usipgit,  eith^er  to 
leave  the  amount  in  the  debtor-country  as  so  much 
capital  to  be  vested  there  at  interest,  or  employed 
as  they  see  fit,  or  to  withdraw  it    The  first  is  so 
seldom  done^  as  to  have  little  or  no  influence  on  the 
course  of  exchange.     But  no  claim  am  arise  fix>m 
oiie  country  on  another,  (c^xcept  in  tribute  or  exac- 
tioB,)  which  is  not  founded  in  some  equivalent.    An 
,ex4>hainge  of  equivaJents  is  the  foundation  of  cdl  com** 
meree.     No  nation  therefore  ean  permanently  export 
to  a  greater  value  than  it  imports,  as  far  as  exports 
and  iipports  are  created  by  a  commercial  intercourse 
with  other  nations.     But  a  considerable  part  of  Brt 
tish  imports  is  not  derived  from  commerce.     From 
their  colonies  a  large  proportion  of  imports  is  in  the 
nature  of  rent  remitted  in  kind  to  the  owners  of  colo- 
nial estates  resident  in  England,  to  which  add  the 
produce  of  their  JisherieSy  and  any  portion  of  -their 
territorial  revenue  in  India,  or  of  the  savings  of  public 
servants,  civil  and  military  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe, 
sent  h<Hne  in  goods.     If  these  returns  were  deducted 
firom  the  sum  total  of  imports^  the  annual  balance  of 
trade^   as  stated  to  parliament,  would  appear  stiU 
greater  miaNor  of  Britain.     Yet  taken  for  any  length 
of  timQ,  no  part  oi  this  balance  is  created  by  her  com- 
merce*  For  every  thing  which  she  receives  through  that 
channel,  an  equivalent  is  returned,  but  no  more.    All 
that  she  sends  out  above  the  amount  which  is  thus 
retuhied,  is  drawn  fi*om  her  by  the  remittance  of  the 
profits  of  foreign  capital  vested  in  Britain,  oris  to  be 
accounted  for  under  the  several  heads  of  her  for- 
eign expenditure.     A  great  balance  of  trade  there* 
fore,    instead  of  being  the  natural  criterion  of  in* 
creasing  wealth  at  home,  is  only  a  certain  indica- 
tiw  of  a  great  expenditure  abroad.     It  is  an  indi- 
cation of  wealth,  only  in  the  same  way  as  any  other 
great  expenditure,  by  proving  the  power  and  ability 
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of  the  country  to  sustain  it.  But  although  the  balance 
of  trade  or  the  excess  of  exports  above  imports  is  iwt 
tlie  measure  and  the  realization  of  the  profit  derived 
firom  foreign  commerce,  but  only  capital  sent  out  of 
the  country,  for  which  no  capital  is  returned  to  it; 
it  by  no  means  follows  that  this  expenditure  is  with'- 
4mt  equivalent,  though  without  commercial  return, 
still  less  that  it  is  not  beneficial  to  the  country,  or 
tiiat  the  sum  so  expended  could  be  employed  in  any 
o&er  manner  equally  conducive  to  its  interests.  Nor 
is  it  to  be  inferred,  that  the  not  incurring  this  expendi* 
ture  abroad  would  be  any  saving.  The  two  great 
heads  of  this  expenditure  are  armies  and  fleets 
abroad,  and  subsidies  to  foreign  states*  The  soldiers 
and  sailors,  and  all  public  servants,  so  far  as  they 
are  furnished  abroad  with  whatis  necessary  for  them-- 
selves  or  their  operations,  give  to  those  who  supply 
them,  assignments  upon  the  produce  of  Britein: 
.  These  assignments,  like  any  other  bills  of  exchange 
are  converted  into  whatever  articles  the  ultimate 
holders  of  them  find  it  most  to  their  advantage  to 
export  from  Britain.  If  this  head  of  foreign  expen- 
diture were  reduced  by  the  recall  of  all  public  ser- 
vants, civil,  naval,  and  military,  now  maintained 
abroad,  ^nd  the  same  number  were  to  be  maintained 
at  home,  the  real  saving  to  the  country  would  bear 
no  proportion  to  the  reduction  in  foreign  expendi- 
ture. The  balance  of  trade  would  be  diminished  in 
proportion  to  that  reduction,  but  such  diminution 
would  be  no  proof  of  the  declining  prosperity  of  the 
country.  A  subsidy  to  a  foreign  state  is  paid  for  a 
service  to  be  performed,  which  is  deemed  equivalent 
to  the  expense  incurred,  and  in  whatever  mode  it  be 
remitted,  it  augments  to  its  amount  the  balance  of 
tradein  favor  of  the  country  which  sends  the  subsidy. 
"  If  commerce  be  only  an  exchange  of  equivalents, 
and  the  balance  of  trade,  taken  for  any  length  of  time, 
only  the  measure  of  foreign  expenditure^  horn  in  a 
country  enriched  by  trade? 
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'  "What  is  the  internal  trade  of  any  country,  i.  e. 
the  trade  carried  on  between  different  districts  of  the 
same  state  within  the  limits  of  its  territory,  but  an 
exchange  of  eqvivalents  f  Is  it  a  trade  by  which  one 
gains  and  the  other  loses?  By  which  Yorkshire  is 
enriched  at  the  expense  of  Kent?  If  the  intern^al  trad# 
be  an  exchanfe  of  equivalents,  how  does  it  difl^r  in 
this  respect  from/ore?]§-n  trade?  The  mind  and  facul- 
ties of  man  are  constantly  engaged  in  pursuit  of  his 
own  happiness,  and  in  multiplying  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence, comfort  and  enjoyment.  Trade  which  ef* 
fee ts  the  exchange  of  a  part  of  the  productions  of  the 
soil,  industry,  and  talent  of  any  one  country,  against 
those  of  the  soil,  industry  and  talent  of  all  other  coun« 
tries,  is  the  great  instrument  of  multiplying  these 
means.  By  the  aid  of  this  exchange  not  only  those 
natural  productions  which  Providence  has  distributed 
abundantly  in  one  portion  of  the  globe,  and  refused 
to  some  other,  are  rendered  common  to  all,  but 
the  soil  of  every  country,  and  of  ex^ery  portion 
of  every  country,  is  left  at  liberty  to  be  cultiva- 
ted principally  or  wholly  in  raising  those  produc- 
tions for  which  it  is  hest  adapted,  those  which  by  ex- 
perience it  has  been  found  to  afford  of  the  best  quali- 
ty, in  the  greatest  abundance,  and  at  the  least  ex- 
pense of  capital  and  labor.  Labor  or  capital  em- 
ployed in  manufactures  is  enabled  to  avail  itself  of 
local  situations  and  natural  advantages,  as  a  stream 
or  a  coal  mine,  &c.  and  to  adapt  itself  exclusively  to 
those  pursuits  in  which  from  any  peculiar  disposition, 
dexterity,  ingenuity,  or  fortuitous  discovery,  the  peo- 
ple of  any  particular  country,  or  any  particular  poi-- 
tion  of  them,  may  excel.  The  advantage  derived 
from  the  division  of  labor  in  any  single  undertaking, 
is  by  the  aid  of  commerce  imparted  to  the  whole 
worid.  Commerce  enables  the  population  of  each 
separate  district  to  make  the  most  of  its  peculiar  ad- 
vantages, whether  derived  fram  nature,  or  acquired 
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by  the  application  of  industry,  talent,  and  capital;  to 
make  the  most  of  them  for  its  own  consumption,  leav* 
ing  at  the  same  time  the  greatest  possible  remainder 
or  surplus,  to  be  given  in  exchange  for  any  other  com- 
inodities  produced  more  easily,  more  abundantly,  or 
•f  better  quality,  in  other  districts  of  the  worid.  It 
is  tkus  that  a  country  is  enriched  by  commerce.  Ap- 
ply this  doctrine  to  Britain.  Much  is  required  for 
the  subsistence,  comfort,  enjoyment,  and  luxury  of 
her  people.  If  she  could  not  or  would  not  procure 
salt  meat  from  Ireland,  in  which,  say,  from  its  supe- 
rior pasture  one  acre  will  feed  as  many  cattle  as  two 
acres  will  feed  in  England,  it  is  evident  that  if  the 
same  quantity  of  meat  be  consumed,  a  larger  {Kirtion 
of  the  soil  must  be  allotted  to  pasture,  and  conse* 
quently  less  of  com,  hops,  or  some  other  article  of 
present  growth  would  be  raised.  So  if  Britain  re- 
solve, instead  of  importing  sugar,  to  make  it  from 
beet  root,  sweet  maple-tree,  or  any  other  vegetables 
which  could  be  raised  at  home,  she  must  allot  a  great 
portion  of  her  soil  to  their  growth,  and  after  all  have 
very  little  sugar,  and  much  less  of  other  produce 
which  she  now  has,  with  an  abundant  supply  of  su- 
gar. The  same  observation  will  apply  to  hemp,  or 
to  any  other  article  principally  imported  ffom  other 
countries.  Every  addition  to  the  productions  of  a 
country,  whether  ultimately  consumed  at  home  or 
not,  adds  equally  to  its  means  of  commercial  ex* 
change  with  other  countries.  To  improve  agricul-- 
ture  therefore  is  to  extend  commerce,  and  every  new 
channel  opened  to  commerce  affords  additional  en- 
couragement to  agriculture.  It  is  thus  that  they  both 
contribute  to  the  wealth  of  a  country,  and  the  im- 
provement of  that  wealth  is  most  effectually  consul- 
ted by  leaving  every  part  of  the  world  at  liberty  to 
raise  those  productions,  for  which  its  soil  and  climate 
are  best  adapted. 
**  Yet  such  is  the  barbarian  ignorance  or  detestable 
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policy,  which  presides  in  the  councils  of  France,  and 
sways  those  oif  Continental  Europe,  that  we  are 
boastingly  told  of  whole  districts  m  Italy  and  Pro- 
vence, naturally  fertile  in  other  rich  productions, 
being  devoted  to  raising  at  a  vast  expense  a  little 
tjeryi  had  cotton.     We  hear  of  princes  in  Germany  de- 
yising  wretched  substitutes  for  coffee,  or  planting 
forests  of  sweet-maple,  and  sinking  great  capitals  in 
the  erection  of  works  for  the  manufacturing  of  sugar ; 
and  ail  this,  at  the  same  time  that  the  natural  pro- 
ductions of  their  agriculture,   those  best  suited  to 
their  soil  and  climate,  in  exclmnge  for  which  sugar 
and  coffee  might  be  procured  in  abundance,  are  rot- 
tmg  in  the  fields  for  want  of  a  market.   If  it  were  in 
the  nature  of  violent  passions  and  headstrong  power 
to  take  lessons  from  experience,  Buonaparte  would 
perhaps  begin  to  perceive  that  the  inercdntile  superi- 
ority^ for  which  he  envies  and  hates  Britain,  grows, 
not  so  much  out  of  her  commercial  regulations,  as  of 
her  system  of  Laws^  which  affords  perfect  protection 
to  property,  admits  of  no  degrading  distinctions  in  so- 
ciety, encourages  industry,  fosters  genius,  and  excites 
emulation;  and  is  supported  by  that  moral,  manly, 
sind  national  character  of  her  people,  which  is  only 
smother  of  the  many  advantages  derived  from  that 
system;  that  the  wealth  which  is  employed  in  com- 
merce is  the  result  of  long  accumulation  uninterrupt- 
ed hy popular  violence  or  arbitrary  exactions;  that 
so  long  as  these  blessings  are  continued  to  her  on  the 
one  hand,  and  as  on  the  other  his  warlike  pursuits 
abroad  and  capricious  regulations  at  home,  conspire 
to  drive  commerce  from  Continental  Europe,  the 
capitals  engaged  in  trade  must  seek  protection  and 
employment  in  England;  and  that  whilst /i^  is  thus 
engaged  in  adding  incalculably  to  the  misery  of  Eu- 
rope, by  debarring  it  more  and  more  from  the  benefits 
and  enjoyments  which  commercial  intercourse  af- 
fords to  mankind,  the  blow  aimed  at  Britain  is  coun^ 

03 
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teracted  by  the  course  which  he  pursues;  and  ker 
national  capital  and  resources  are  upon  the  whole 
increased  by  the  very  system  on  which  he  has  founded 
the  vain  hope  of  reducing  her  either  to  submissioo  or 
to  ruin." 

In  tids  manner  does  Mr.  Huskisson's  pamphlet 
^^  prove  that  the  French  decrees  hxwe  already  destroy* 
ed  Britain;"  and  we  shall  see  that  in  the  same  way 
her  unfavoraiile  balance  of  trade  and  course  of  ex- 
change, and  her  recent  mercantile  failures^  *'  are 
brought  forward  as  demonstrations  of  her  umversal 
rmn^  On  the  subject  of  the  depressed  rate  of  ex-* 
change,  as  proceeding  from  the  depredation  of  Bank 
of  England  paper  owing  to  its  excessive  issues,  Mr. 
Huskisson's  remarks  are  peculiarly  important  and 
interesting. 

2rf.  See  the  pamphlet,  preface^  pp.  xvii.  xviii.  and 
ihe  body  of  the  work,  pp.  1,  11,  13,  24,  29,47,  80^ 
124,  126,  for  the  following  extracts:  "  When  the 
gre^t  fall  in  foreign  exchanges  j(?r*<  took  place,  I  im* 
puted  it  to  the  violent  political  and  commercial  mea*- 
sures  on  the  European  continent,  and  the  suspensioa 
of  commercial  intercourse  with  the  United  States. 
But  the  continuance  of  that  fall  convinced  me  that  it 
was  caused  by  the  Bank  of  England  too  much  extend^ 
ing  its  issues  of  paper;  the  exchanges  growing  worse 
and  the  price  of  gold  rising  in  England,  although  her 
expedition  to  Continental  Elurope  was  ended,  and 
her  subsidies  to  Austria  discontmned.  The  proofs 
of  the  position,  that  the  low  rate  of  foreign  exchange 
is  occasioned  by  the  depreciation  of  Bank  of  England 
paper,  owing  to  its  ^;rcemt;^  issues,  shall  be  given  at 
inll,  and  in  detail. 

"  Mon£y  is  sometimes  called  the  representative  of 
all  commodities ;  sometimes  the  conmum  mecLswre  of 
them:  neither  of  these  definitions  is  correct.    Money 
possesses  intrinsic  value.  The  quality  ofrepresenting 
commodities  does  not  necessarily  imply  ifUrinsic  va^ 
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lae;  Jbecause  that  quality  may  be  ^iven  by  confidence 
or  uuthoiity .  The  quality  of  being  a  common  measure 
does  not  necessarily  imply  intrinsic  value,  any  more 
thw  the  possession  of  eiJboUrfUe  implies  the  pow^ 
of  acquiring  i^hat  it  can  measure.  Money,  or  a  given 
quantity  of  gold  or  silver,  is  not  only  the  common 
measure  and  common  representative  of  all  other  com- 
modities; but  also  the  common  and  universal  equivor 
ient.  Paper  currency  has  wo  intrinsic  value.  A  pro* 
uussory  note  represents  value  only  as  it  is  an  under- 
taking to  pay  in  money  the  sum  for  which  it  is  is- 
i^ned.  The  money,  or  coin  of  a  country,  is  so  much 
of  its  capital;  paper^money  is  no  part  of  its  capital : 
it  is  so  much  of  its  circulating  credit.  Whoever  buys 
^ives,  whoever  sells  receivCvS  such  a  qtumtity  of  pure 
gold  or  silver  as  is  equivalent  to  the  article  bought 
or  sold;  or  if  he  gives  or  receives  paper  instead  of 
ia¥)ney,  he  gives  or  receives  that  which  is  valyable 
mUy  as  it  stipulates  the  payment  of  a  given  quantity 
of  gold  or  silver.  So  long  as  this  engagement  is  punc- 
tusdly  fulfilled,  paper  will  pass  current  with  the  coin 
for  which  it  is  ponstantly  exchangeable.  Both  mo- 
Bey^  and  paper  promissory  of  money,  are  cmnmon 
measurei^,  and  representatives  of  the  value  of  all  com- 
modities. But  money  ahme  is  the  universal  equivor 
lent;  paper  currency  is  the  representative  of  that 
money.  There  are  two  sorts  of  paper-currency;  one 
nesting  on  confidemce,  the  other  on  authority;.  Paper 
resting  on  confidence  is  circulating  credit^  and  ccm- 
sists  in  engagements  for  the  payments  on  demand, 
of  any  given  sums  of  money ;  which  engagements, 
irom  a  general  trust  in  the  issuers  of  such  paper, 
they  are  ^labled  to  substitute  for  money  in  the 
traosactions  of  the  community.  Paper  resting  on  au- 
lli(Hrity  is  caUed  paper^-numty,  and  consists  in  engage- 
metits  issued  and  circulated  under  the  sanction  and 
by  the  immediate  power  of  the  government.  Piaper, 
.^ch  as  idofM  used  to  be  current  in  Britain  before  thje 
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bank-restriction-act  in  1797,  was  circulating  credit 
The  paper  current  in  Austria,  Prussia,  France,  &c* 
is  paper-money.  Price  is  the  value  of  any  given  ar- 
ticle in  the  currency,  by  reference  to  which  that  arti- 
cle is  measured;  and  must  of  course  be  varied  by  any 
variation  in  the  quantity  of  gold  or  silver  contained 
in  such  currency;  the  changes  in  the  size,  alloy, 
stamp,  &c.  of  the  coin,  not  affecting  the  relation 
which  the  value  of  the  bullion  contained  in  the  coin 
bears  to  that  of  other  commodities;  al/ of  which  are 
measured  in  value  by  the  quantity  of  bulHon^  whe- 
ther in  coin  or  not,  for  which  they  are  exchangeable. 
There  being  no  difference  between  any  giveir  coia 
and  an  uncoined  piece  of  the  same  metal  of  equal 
weight  and  finenes3 ;  except  that  the  quantity  of  bul- 
lion contained  in  the  coin  is  ascertained,  and  pro-* 
claimed  to  the  world  by  the  stamp  of  coinage.  lo 
Britain  gold  is  the  scale  to  which  aU  prices  are  re- 
ferred; and  by  39th  Geo.  3d.  the  only  legsA  tender, 
except  for  payments  under  j625.  .  A  pound  wei^t 
of  gold  of  English  standard  is  coined  into  44^  gui- 
neas; any  one  may  at  the  king's  mint  procure  any 
quantity  of  gold  to  be  so  coined,  free  of  expense; 
the  officers  of  the  mint  being  obliged  to  return  in. 
coin  the  same  quantity  of  bullion  which  had  bei^a 
deposited  with  them,  without  making  any  charge 
for  converting  it  into  money.  By  law,  these  guineas, 
which  when  fresh  from  the  mint  weigh  5  dwts.  9f  J 
grs.  each,  cease  to  be  a  legal  tender  when  reduced  be- 
low 5  dwts.  8  grs.  a  diminution  in  their  value  of  a  little 
more  than  one  per  cent.  Hence  before  1797,  the 
law  secured  in  the  payment  of  all  legal  debts,  that 
no  one  could  be  compelled  to  take  less  than  5  dwts. 
8  grs.  of  gold  of  standard  fineness  for  every  guinea; 
and  of  course,  that  he  should  not  be  compiled  to 
receive  a3  the  representative  of  a  guinea,  or  a  guinea's 
worth,  any  article  which  would  not  purchase  that 
quantity  of  gold.  In  1 797^  th^  Bank  of  EnglsM^d  w» 
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enabled  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  suspend  ike  pay- 
inent  of  its  notes  in  specie.  This  act  did  not  rep^ 
atoy  of  *  the  former  regulations  of  the  British  moifey 
system;  it  did  not  make  bank-notes  a  legal  tender; 
nor  alter  the  existing  laws  relating  to  the -weight  and 
fineness  of  the  gold  coin,  nor  put  aside  the  Act  of 
3»th  Geo.  3d. 

"A  pound,  or  12  oz.  of  gold,  is  by  the  law  of 
En^and  divided  into  44|^  guineas,  equal  to  ^£46  14^. 
Orf.  sterling.  This  division  is  made  at  the  public  ex- 
pense, without  any  charge  for  coinage,  and  neither 
increases  nor  lessens  the  value  of  the. gold.  A  pound 
weight  of  gold,  and  ^46  14*.  6rf.  sterling  being  equi- 
valent to  each  other,  are  the  same  thing  under  differ- 
ent names;  and  any  circulating  credit,  representing 
£46  \4s.  6rf.  OM^A^by  law  to  be  exchangeable  at  will 
for  a  pound  weight  of  gold.  No  alteration  has  been 
made  in  this  state  of  the  law,  except  by  the  Act  of 
1797,  enabling  the  bank  of  England  to  suspend  t|^e 
fmyment  o(  specie  for  its  notes.  The  professed  ope* 
ration  of  the  Act  of  1797,  was  not  to  diminish  the 
quantity  of  gold  for  which  any  given  amount  of  cir- 
culating credit  should  be  exchangeable;  but  only  to 
suspend  for  a  time  the  option  of  the  exchange.  But 
now,  in  1810,  £46  I4s.  6d.  in  Bank  of  England  pa* 
per  will  procure  in  exchange  for  gold  only  10|^  oun* 
ces  of  that  metal;  a  pound  of  gold  is  exchangeable 
for  £86  in  paper-currency.  Any  commodity  there- 
fore equivalent  to  a  pound  weight  of  gold,  is  equiva- 
lent to  £56  in  Bank  of  England  paper.  Hence  the 
difference  between  ^56  and  «£46  145.  6d.  or  between 
12  oz.  and  10^  oz.  of  gold  arises  from  the  deprecia- ' 
Hon  of  the  paper,  and  is  the  measure  of  that  depre- 
ciation. 

.  **  A  Bank-note  is  fwt  b,  commodity ; ,  it  is  an  e«- 
gagement  for  the  payment  of  a  specified  quantity  of 
money.  It  cannot  vary  its  value  in  exchange  for  any 
commodity^  exf^^pt  in  reference  to  the  general  in- 
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crease  or  diminution  of  the  value  (^  such  comoiodity 
in  goldy  aad  in  the  precise  projHPriiim  of  that  increase 
or  diminution.  GM,  therefore^  is  the  test  by  which 
the  Talue  of  bank-notes  must  be  tried ;  and  if  a  oner 
pound  note,  being  an  engagement  to  pay  6  dwts^  i 
grs.  of  gold,  is  worth  in  the  market  only  4  dwts.  ^ 
grs.  which  is  the  case  now  in  1810,  it  is  worth  only 
4  dwts.  8  grs.  in  exchange  for  any  other  commodity. 
Any  considerable  or  durable  increase  of  price  in  the 
precious  metal  which  forms  the  standard  of  «kconi^ 
try's  currency,  implies  the  depredatioH  of  that  car- 
rency.  The  currency  of  a  country  may  be  def»reci^ 
eted  from  two  different  causes :  Ist.  By  the  standard 
coin  containing  a  less  quantity  of  the  precious  metid 
which  forms  that  .standard  than  it  is  certified  hj  law 
to  contain.  2d.  By  an  excess  in  the  amount  of  that 
currency.  A  great  depreciation,  arising  from  the 
^st  cause,  took  place  in  England  during  King  Wii^ 
liam^s  reign,  when  the  quantity  of  precious  metal 
contained  in  the  coin  averaged  30  per  cent  l^s 
than  that  coin  was  certified  to  contain;  and  in  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Geo.  3d.  the  guineas  aver- 
aged 5  per  cent,  less  than  the  quantity  of  gold  which 
they  were  certified  to  contain.  The  rem^y  for  thi^ 
last  evil  was  the  general  recoinage  of  gold  in  1773, 
since  which  time  tlie^rst  cause  of  depreciation  bas 
ceased  to  operate  in  Britain.  The  exiHing  depreci- 
ation is  occasioned  by  excess.  Depreciation  fit>m 
excess,  if  the  coin  of  a  country  h^  maintained  at  i|s 
standard,  cannot  be  great  or  long,  unless  the  cnmm- 
cy  of  such  country  consists  partly  of  paper  ^  and  part- 
ly of  the  precious  metals,  except  in  the  extreme 
case  of  the  currency  being  wholly  of  paper,  without 
any  reference  to  its  value  in  coin.  If  the  circulation 
of  any  country  were  performed  exclusivdy  by  gold, 
and  tiie  gold  from  its  too  great  abundance  became 
depreciated  in  value  in  that  country,  or  cheaper,  aU 
Wier  commodities  would  rise  in  price,  and  i^kb^r 
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eonntries  would  buy  the  gold ;  i*  e.  it  would  be  ex- 
parted  from  the  country  where  it  was  cheap,  to  those 
places  where  it  was  dearer,  until  its  price  was  again 
restored  to  a  level  in  the  different  parts  of  the  world. 
If  the  circulation  of  a  country  were  supplied,  partly 
by  gold,  and  partly  by  paper,  and  the  amount  of  cir- 
culation were  doubled  by  an  augmentation  of  that 
paper,  the  prices  of  commodities  at  home  would  rise. 
But  gold  not  becoming  by  such  augmentation  more 
abundant  in  such  a  country  than  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  as  a  commodity^  its  relative  value  to  othet* 
commodities  would  remain  unaltered ;  as  a  commo- 
dity also  its  price  would  rise  in  the  same  proportion 
as  that  of  other  commodities,  although  in  the  state 
of  coiuy  of  which  the  denomination  is  fixed  by  law,  it 
couk)  only  pass  current  according  to  that  denomina* 
tion.  When  paper  is  thus  augmented,  the  exporta- 
tion of  gold  coin  will  take  place,  not  because  gold, 
as  a  commodity,  is  more  abundant,  and  less  valuable^ 
in  relation  to  other  commodities  at  home,  but  because 
its  value  as  currency  remains  the  same  while  its  price 
in  that  currency  is  increased  in  common  with  that  of 
all  oth»  commodities.  The  exportation,  by  dimin- 
ishing the  total  amount  of  the  currency,  keeps  up  the 
value  of  the  remainder.  An  excess  of  paper  pro- 
duces at  first  the  same  effect  of  raising  the  prices  of 
commodities,  jas  an  excess  of  the  precious  metals  to 
the  same  amount  would  produce  in  any  given  coun- 
try. But  it  does  no^  admit  of  the  same  remedy;  it 
CBiinot  be  restored  to  its  level  of  value  by  exporta- 
tiofi;  foreign  countries  will  not  buy  the  paper-cur- 
rency of  a  nation,  although  they  will  purchase  its 
gold.  The  currency  of  a  country  then  is  depreciated; 
1*#,  If  its  standard  coin  contain  less  of  gold  or  silver 
than  it  is  certified  to  contain.  Then  the  papei*  as  re- 
presenting that  coin,  is  also  depreciated  in  the  same 
degree.  2rf,  If  the  paper  be  exchangeable  for  fesn 
of  the  coin  than  ii  represents,  that  coin  still  contain^ 
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ing  the  quantity  of  gold  or  silver  certified  by  lavr. 
Then  the  caifiy  though  undiminished  in  value,  par- 
takes, as  part  of  the  currency,  in  the  depreciation  of 
the  whole.  Whence  if  the  coin  be  itself  as  coin  de- 
preciated, the  paper  which  circulates  with  it  is 
equally  depreciated.  And  if  the  coin  be  undepre- 
ciated as  coin,  and  there  be  a  depreciation  of  general 
currency,  it  must  be  in  the^o^er,  and  is  caused  by  an 
excessive  issue  of  that  paper. 

"  The  state  oi foreign  exclumge  being  agpinst  En- 
gland from  15  to  20  per  cent,  will  not  account  for  the 
difference  between  the  standard  of  her  coin  and  the 
actual  value  oi  her  currency.  Th^  real  par  of  ex- 
change between  two  countries  consists  in  ike  equality 
of  either  of  the  precious  metals  measured  in  the  res- 
pective currencies  of  the  two  countries.  And  the  r€- 
al  depression  of  exchange  can  never  long  exceed  the 
expense  of  transmitting  bullion  from  the  debtor  to 
the  creditor  country.  In  1809,  when  the  quoted 
rates  of  exchange  were  most  unfavorable,  the  real 
fall  did  not  materially  exceed  this  amount ;  whence 
the  difference  between  the  loss  on  the  real  and  the^ 
Nomina/ rates  of  these  exchanges  must  be  sought  in 
Qome  other  cause  than  in  the  mere  circumstance  of 
foreign  exchange  being  against  England.  If  in  ccm- 
sequence  of  purchases  made  by  Britain  on  Continen- 
tal Europe  greater  than  those  of  Continental  Europe 
in  Britain,  or  in  payment  of  any  debt,  service  or  de- 
mand, bills  on  Britain  are  for  sale  in  the  Continental 
market;  and  the  supply  of  such  bills  exceeds  the  de- 
msuid  ;  their  price,  like  that  of  any  other  article  un- 
der similar  circumstances,  must  fall;  and  the  ex- 
change if  before  ^Xpar  will  turn  against  Britain.  But 
to  this  fall  there  are  limits  in  the  competition  of  the 
buyers.  This, competition  commences  as  soon  as 
those  bills  are  offered  at  such  a  price  as  enables  a 
buyer  to  use  the  credit  which  he  obtains  on  England 
by  the  purchase  of  such  bill,  either  as  the  meaqs  of 
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paying  for  goods  already  ordered,  or  of  buying  oth- 
ers, promising  a  profit  on  the  caj^ital  vested  in  their 
purchase.     Of  all  the  articles  of  trade,  buUion  is  the 
least  likely  to  offer  temptation  to  the  purchaser  of  a 
bill  of  exchange,   because  its  price  is  more  steady 
and  uniform,  and  always  nearer  to  a  level  from 
which  it  never  long  departs,  than  that  of  any  other 
commodity  in  the  different  markets  of  Europe.     In 
proportion  as  those  bills  are  bought  at  a  greater  dif- 
ference  below  par,  is  any  holder  of  them  able  to  buy 
goods  cheaper  in  England.     For  instance,  if  for  100 
oz.  of  gold  at  Hamburgh  of  any  given  weight  and  fine- 
ness, he  obtain  an  assignment  for  105oz.  in  London, 
it  is  a  premium  of  5  per  cent,  on  the  purchase  of  such 
goods.     Hence  an  unfavorable  course  of  exchange 
operates  as  a  bounty  on  all  exports,  and  as  a  tax  on 
all  imports.    This  bounty  and  this  tax  exeite  a  com- 
,  petition  to  export,  and  a  diminished  disposition  to 
import ;  by  the  joint  effect  of  which  in  all  ordinary, 
cases,  without  any  transmission  ofhuUion,  the  realeX'- 
change  is  brought  back  to  its  par,  and  probably  ri- 
ses above  it.     In  its  turn,  this  rise  is  checked  and 
counteracted  by  the  operation  of  the  same  causes; 
and  thus  like  the  Mariner's  Compass,   the  exchanfge 
is  in  a  state  of  frequent  variation ;  but  of  variation 
confined  within  certain  natural  limits.     If  a  fall  in 
the  real  exchange  exceeds  these  limits,  which  are 
confined  to  the  actual  expense  of  transmitting  bullion 
from  the  debtor  to  the  creditor  country,  particular 
individuals  will  export  bullion.     But  this  exporta- 
tion rarely  occurs,  and  can  iiever  last  long;  because 
the  transmission  of  a  comparatively  small  quantity 
of  that  metal  which  forms  the  standard  and  currency 
of  a  country,  not  only  operates  like  that  of  any  other 
commodity,  to  diminish  by  so  much  the  balance  of 
debt  to  other  countries,  but  likewise  to  force  the  ex- 
portation and  to  diminish  the  importation  of  all  other 
goods;  and  thus  more  rapidly  to  improve  the  ex- 
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change  than  the  exportsof  any  odier  comnioditjr  ta 
Ihe  same  amount.  As  the  exchange  improves  the 
exportation  of  bullion  in  course  ceases*  .  The  princi- 
ple and  its  application  are  the  same  in  a  single  trans- 
action, and  in  the  aggregate  result  of  all  the  diBkrent 
tnuisactions  in  trade,  an^  of  all  subsidies  and  govern* 
ment  expenditure  abroad  on  the  one  hand,  and  pay* 
ments  to  be  made  at  home  on  the  other;  as  wdl  as 
all  other  causes  and  speculations  influencing  the  bUl- 
market  on  both  sides  of  the  water. 

'^  The  exchange  between  Ireland  and  Great-^^ 
tain  in  1803-4,  is  a  striking  illustration  of  this  doc^ 
trine,  and  of  the  fallacy  of  that  present  fashionable 
^eory,  which  refers  all  the  variations  of  exchange  to> 
the  balance  of  payments  and  the  balance  of  trade.  The 
comnaercial  intercourse  between  Great-Britain  and, 
Ireland  is  exposed  to  no  political  interruption;  the 
trade  in  bullion  between  them  is  free;  the  standard 
of  both  countries  is  the  same;  the  transfer  of  coin 
from  one  to  another  is  liable  to  no  interruption  or  re-' 
strain t ;  the  actual  expense  of  transporting  it  does  not 
exceed  one  per  cent.  Yet  the  exchange  was  for  sev- 
eral months  m  1803-4,  from  8  to  10  per  cent,  against 
Dublin ;  though  what  is  called  the  balance  of  trade 
was  in  favor  of  Ireland ;  there  was  no  transmission 
of  guineas  .from  Ireland  to  England;  the  exchange 
between  London  and  the  North  of  Ireland  (Bel&uit)^ 
in  which  no  paper^^urrency  existed,  instead  of  being 
from  8  to  10  against,  was  during  the  ^ojicig  months  one 
percent.myiii^orof  Ireland;  that  is,  the  real  exchange 
was  in  favor  of  Ireland,  and  consequently  there  could 
be  no  transmission  of  gold  from  it;  the  exchange  be- 
tween Dublin  and  Belfast,  ^/A  places  in  Ireland,  was 
from  9  to  1 1  per  cent,  in  favor  of  Bel&st.  What  cau- 
sed all  these  seeming  contrarieties?  The  excess  and 
depreciation  of  bank  of  Ireland  paper.  For  in  l&OSr 
the  amount  of  paper-issues  from  that  bank  being  re^ 
ducedf  the  exchange  with  Dublin  was  improved^  and 
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^e  Difectcm  of  Iridi  circulation  hare  since  kept  th^ 
^q»reciati<m  oi  their  paper  generally  on  a  level  with 
ifmtoi  B^nk  of  England  p^>er.  What  the  cwrency 
^  Ireland  tc?a9  in  ]804»  compared  ymth  that  of  En- 
gland, the  cnrr^dcy  of  the  United  Kingdom  now  in 
IBIO,  isy  with  r^erence  te  that  of  Hamhnrgh  or  of 
Amsterdam. 

**  I  baye  hith^io  |»r0c wded  on  the  supposition  of 
the  monies  of  any  two  countries,  between  which  an 
exchange  is  established,  retaining  their  rehttwe 
weight  and  fineness,  according  to  the  standard  of 
their  respectiye  Mints,  npoxi  which  the /met  between 
them  was  originally  settled.  If  in  either  country  the 
standard  or  the  denomination  be  altered,  whilst  in  the 
other  they  remain  the  same,  the  real  par  will  be  alter* 
^  in  the  same  propartioH,  although  the  alteration  witt 
probably  be  effected  without  any  yariation  in  the 
naode  of  stating  the  course  of  exchange,  just  astt  shil- 
ling is  still  called  a  shilling  in  Ireland,  although  its 
current  yalue  has  long  since  been  raised  from  1 2df.  to 
t3d.  This  occasions,  whatin  the  "  Report  oj  theSttl^ 
ion  Committee,''  is  called  the  computed  par.  Even 
without  any  change  being  made  bylaw  in  the  stan- 
dard or  the  denomination  of  the  currency  of  either 
conntry,  this  comptaed  will  seldom  accord  with  the 
rm/par ;  because  the  degree  of  wear  might  be  differ- 
lait  in  the  two  currencies,  or  even  in  different  por- 
tions of  the  same  currency.  It  is  only  when  both 
contain  the  full  qnanlity  required  by  the  Mint-regn« 
lationa  of  the  respective  countri^^  or  are  equally  di- 
minished by  wear,  that  the  compttted^ndreal  par  are 
exactly  the  same.  The  rea/par  will  also  vary  wb^e 
the  standard  of  the  one  country  is  gold,  and  that  of 
the  other  silver,  with  every  fluctuation  in  the  relative 
yakue  of  the  two  metals.  The  regulation  by  which 
English  gold  coin,  if  reduced  to  more  than  a  small 
fraction  above  one  percent  in  value,  ceases  to  be  a 
legal  tender,  would  prevent  the  foreign  exchange 
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from  being  affected  to  any^aiterdc^reeby  the  wear 
or  clipping  of  British  coin,  even  if  the  currencies  of 
other  countries  were  constantly  of  their  full  standard 
weight  and  fineness.  Owing  to  this  regulation,  the 
exchange  became  much  steadier  and. more  g^ierally 
in  favor  of  England,  after  the  recoinage  of  her  gold  ia 
1 773.  JVo  alteration  can  be  made  in  the  standard  or 
denomination  of  the  currency  of  any  country,  without 
its  precise  effect  upon  the  value  of  such  currency  bet- 
ing immediately  and  generally  known ;  and  a  corres- 
pmdinf  alteration  as  immediately  ensues  in  the  rales 
of  exchange  with  other  countries  ;  though  the  former 
mode  of  computing  it  may  still  be  continued.  In  Ire^ 
land  the  standard  is  precisely  the  same  as  in  Eng- 
land; but  the  denomination  of  the  Irish  shilling  be- 
ing raised  to  I3d.  the  exchange  is  at  the  real  par  wheo 
it  is  stated  to  be  8^  against  Ireland. 

'^  Although  the  present  situation  of  Britain  is  some- 
what different  from  that  which  would  arise  from  an 
alteration  in  the  standard  or  in  the  denomination  of 
the  cain^  the  effect  on  her  foreign  exchange  is  pre^ 
cisely  the  same.  Her  gold  coin  is  not  materially  de- 
teriorated by  clipping  or  wear,  nor  has  its  standard 
been  lowered,  nor  its  denomination  raised.  But  for 
coin  she  has  substituted  a  paper  currency,  which  from 
being  issued  to  excess,  and  from  that  cause  only,  no 
longer  actually  represents  the  quantity  of  gold  which 
it  professes  to  represent  For  instance,  say  1 2  oz.  of 
gold  of  standard  fineness  is  converted  at  Paris  into 
French  currency,  and  with  the  proceed^  is  bought 
a  bill  of  exchange  on  London  for  £&6,  if  at  the 
same  moment  these  £56  in  English  currency, 
i.  e.  in  Bank  of  England  notes,  would  purchase 
exactly  12  oz.  of  standard  gold  in  London,  the 
real  exchange  of  Paris  upon  London  would  be  at  par. 
If  that  sum  would  purchase  12|^  oz.  the  realex- 
chai^e  would  be  against  London;  if  it  would  pur- 
chase »nly  11^  oz.  the  re^tl  exchange  would  be  in  fa^ 
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vor  of  London.  Now  12  oz.  of  gold  being  equal  to 
44|^  guineas,  or  ,£46  14^.  6d.  the  difference  between 
that  sum  and  <£56,  i.  e.  £9  5$.  Qd.  would  in  the  first 
supposition  be  the  measure  of  the  depreciation  on 
the  sum  of  <£56  in  Bank  of  England  paper.  In  like 
manner  the  depreciation  may  be  calculated  in  the 
two  other  instances.  In  the  first  case  the  loss  upon 
ttie  exchange  arises  solely  from  the  depreciation  of 
the  paper,  and  is  exactly  equal  to  it.  In  the  second 
the  loss  on  the  exchange  is  greater  than  the  deprecia- 
tion of  the  paper,  in  the  third  less,  the  difference  one 
way  or  the  other  being  ^  oz.  of  gold,  or  ^1 18*.  1  l^rf. 
British  currency  can  have  no  value  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try, but  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  gold  which 
it  actually  contains,  or  which  it  can  command  by  be- 
ing sold  in  the  market.  And  what  is  it  but  that 
qvantity  which  determines  its  value  at  home?  44| 
guineas  new  firom  the  mint  and  £46  \4s.  6d:  in  Bank 
of  England  notes  are  by  law  equal  values,  and  yet 
£bQ  in  Bank  of  England  notes  will  not  buy  one 
grain  more  of  gold  in  the  market  than  is  contained 
in  those  44^  guineas.  In  King  William's  time  the 
dqpreciati(m  of  English  currency  was  accompanied, 
as  it  is  ninVy  in  1810,  with  a  corresponding  depression . 
of  the  foreign  exchange.  The  parliament  then  raised 
the  value  of  the  currency,  and  foreign  exchange  im- 
mediately rose  in  favor  of  England.  Will  not  the 
same  remedy  produce  the  same  effect  7unv?  It  is  not 
meant  by  this  train  of  argument  to  insinuate  that  the 
Bank  of  England  is  insolvent,  or  that  it  has  made  any 
advances  vrithout  good  and  ample  security,  or  that 
the  depreciation  of  its.  notes  arises  fi*om  any  suspi- 
cion, that  t<j  concerns  as  a  Bank  are  not  prosperous, 
and  that  its  management  for  itself  is*  not  extremely 
prudent. 

''Those  who  maintain  that  Bank^ of  England  pa* 
per  is  not  depreciated,  when  referred  to  the  recent 
rapid  rise  in  the  price  of  all  ordinary  commodities  at 
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jbome,  as  a  very  itrong  indioa^oD  of  the  dqfrecUaim 
of  tkeir  currency,  answer, ''  that  this  is  sufficiently 
accounted  for  by  the  progressive  dimimUion  in  tfa^ 
iralue  of  the  precious  metaUi,"  that  is  to  say,  by  tkeir 
increasing  abwuUmce.  When  these  sasne  gendeaien^ 
in  consequence  of  this  uiswer,  are  refeired  to  the 
Ugh  price  of  these  metals  themselves,  ifpurcAased 
in  Bank  of  England  currency^  as  a  still  more  certain 
and  unequivocal  proof  of  its  depreciation,  they  re^ 
ply,  ^'  that  this  is  the  natural  effect  of  the  scarcity  oi 
these  metals/' 

''Since  the  Bank  restriction  law  in  1797,  and  the 
issuing  of  one  and  two  pound  notes,  the  quantity  of 
gpld  coin  in  circulation  has  rapidly  diminished,  a^ 
within  the  two  last  years  guineas  have  almost  entirely 
disappeared.  Fot  some  years  prior  to  the  autumn 
of  1808,  the  price  of  standard  gold  was  steady  at  ^£4 
per  oz.  which  was  the  buying  price  at  the  Bank. 
Towards  the  end  of  that  year  tiie  price  rose  rapidly, 
and  has  since  continued  with  triflmg  fluctuatioi^  at 
^4  10^.  an  oz.  the  Bank  of  England  declining  to 
offer  more  than  <£4.  It  is  within  this  last  period  prin- 
cipally that  the  difference  in  price  between  gdd  that 
could  be  sworn  off  for  exportation,  and  that  ccmfined 
^is  coin  to  the  homenuxrkety  has  taken  place.  Nott 
the  demand  for  gold,  like  that  of  any  other  com* 
modity,  depends  upon  the  consumption,  and  theprioe 
is  regulated  by  the  demand.  The  consumption  in 
Engtend  before  the  Bank  Hestricticm  Act,  was  for  fh^^ 
purposes  of  her  manufactures,  w  ix  coin.  The 
quantity  used  in  manufactures  was  never  great,  and 
remains  unaltered.  The  great  demand  was  to  siqiply 
and  keep  up  a  certain  amount  of  gold  currency,  and 
the  great  purchaser  was  the  Bank  of  England.  This 
demand  has  ceased;  the  purchases  of  the  bank  iar  the 
two  last  years  have  been  suspended.  Hence  the 
market  of  England  for  internal  consumption  is  fiilen 
•fftnabiiostnothhig,  whilst  the  market  of  coalinei^ad 
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£ax0pe  remains  as  brisk  as  b^ore.  The  necessary 
result  is,  that  whatever  gold  there  may  be  in  Britain 
or  may  come  to  her  in  the  course  of  trade,  and  which 
coat  be  l^ally  exported,  goes  to  the  better  market; 
It  possesses  a  privilege  which  the  law  has  taken 
away  from  other  gold,  and  under  the  present  cir- 
cumstances this  privilege  makes  it  more  valuable. 
The  only  way  to  stop  this  exportation  of  gold,  is  iot 
the  Bank  of  England  to  give  the  market  price  and  re- 
mm  the  use  of  it  in  circulation.  If  that  price  be  90^. 
peroz.  905.  must  be  given,  but  in  proportion  as  the  va- 
lue oi  their  notes  shall  be  raised  by  the  gradual  with-^ 
draitving  of  the  present  ^arce$5,  that  price  will  be  di- 
minished until  it  be  restored  to  the  mint  price,  and 
&eir  notes  consequently  rise  to  par.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  excess  of  Bank  of  England  paper  shall 
continue  progressively  to  increase,  90s.  will  soon  cease 
to  be  a  sufficent  price  for  an  oz.  of  gold,  and  eitheir 
B^re  must  be  given,  or  it  will  continue  to  be  carried 
to  other  markets.  It  is  because  the  use  of  gold  hai$ 
been^wp^^ederfby  the  present  state  of  British  currency^^ 
whilst  the  over-issue  of  that  currency  has  diminished  itu 
Tselattpe  value,  and  because  the  Bank  of  England,  not 
making  a  sufficient  allowance  for  that  diminished 
ip^alue,  has  ceased  to  offer  the  market  price,  that  er- 
portabU  gold  is  of  more  value  than  that  which  can- 
not be  legally  sent  out  of  the  country.  If  the  law* 
which  prohibits  the  melting  of  the  gold  coin,  and  its^ 
exportation  either  as  coin  or  in  bars,  could  be  much' 
enforced,  the  difference  in  price  would  be  greater  than 
it  now  is;  but  both  these  provisions  are  easily  evaded,. 
and  it  is  impossible  to  render  them  effectual.  No 
doubt  therefore  that  there  has  been  sent  to  conti- 
nental Europe,  partly  in  bars  and  partly  in  coin,  a 
considerable  quantity  of  gold  not  exportable  by  law, 
which  would  have  remained  in  England  if  the  Bank- 
directors  had  raised  their  buying-price,  in  proportion 
ae  the  value  of  th£ir  paper  was  depi^eciated. 
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''  Any  bank,  whose  profits  are  proportionate  ta 
the  amount  of  its  issues,  and  which  has  nothing  to 
consider  in  making  those  issues,  but  the  quality  and 
character  of  the  securities  on  which  itn  loans  are  ad- 
vanced, must  have  a  natural  tendency  to  a  continual 
increase  of  its  paper.     And  therefore  probably  for 
some  time  before  the  depreciaiion  of  the  paper-cur- 
rency was  marked  by  the  high  price  of  gold  bullion, 
the  amount  of  Bank  of  England  issues  was  m  excess. 
But  the  full  effect  of  this  excess  was  not  so  sensibly 
felt,  because  so  long  as  the  currency  consisted  of  a 
mixture  of  gold  and  paper,  the  gold  would  give  way, 
and  either  be  exported  or  melted  down;  and  by  thus 
gradually  making  room  for  the  augmentation  of  pa- 
per, the  value  of  the  paper  would  be  in  a  great  degree 
sustained.     But  when  by  these  successive  additions 
to  the  amount  of  Bank  of  England  and  also  of  coun- 
try-bank paper,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  gold  had  been 
forced  out  of  circulation,  whilst  the  same  disposition^ 
and  motives  to  increase  the  issues  of  paper  still  con- 
tinued, the  effect  of  any  farther  increase  would  be  more 
rapidly  and  seriously  felt,  in  the  diminished  value  of 
the  remaining  currency.     By  an  unfortunate  coinci- 
dence of  circumstances,  a  disposition  to  apply  for  a 
great  increase  of  discounts  was  excited  in  the  mercan- 
tile world,  much  about  the  same  time  when  the 
greatest  part  of  the  gold  had  been  driven  away;  and 
the  facility  with  which  these  discounts  were  effected, 
contributed  in  this  state  of  things  to  accelerate  the 
depreciation  of  the  currency.     But  owing  to  a  great 
proportion  of  guineas  being  locked  up  in  the  bank, 
or  hoarded  by  individuals,  to  the  difficulty  of  col- 
lecting such  as  are  still  in  circulation,  to  the  expense 
of  purchasing  them  at  the  priemium,  and  the  charge 
and  risk  of  sending  them  abroad,  the  whole  quantity 
of  gold  exported  has  not  been  very  large,  and  cer- 
tainly not  to  such  an  amoimt  as '.  would  create  any 
difficulty  in  replacing  the  quantity  wanted,  by  pur- 
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teases  in  the  home  or  foreign  market.  Perhaps  the 
gold  exported  by  an  evasion  of  the  law  has  not  yet 
exceed^  ^3,000,000.  Yet  so  long  as  the  present 
system  is  persevered  in,  the  (quantity  of  gold  coin  will 
continue  to  diminish;  and  the  small  amount  whick 
still  remains  in  circulation,  if  not  hoarded,  will  be 
exported.  And  no  doubt,  when  by  the  termination 
of  this  system,  gold  shall  become  again  in  fact  whcit 
it  is  in  law  now,  the  foundation  and  standard  of  £ng<- 
lish  Currency,  it  will  again  make  its  appearance;  and 
^hen  Britain  shaJl  have  a  use  for  it,  she  will  easi^ 
procure  a  supply  adequate  to  her  demand.  JBuUion 
is  a  commodity  for  which  she  must  pay,  as  she  does 
for  any  other  which  she  wants.  But  for  the  same 
reason,  that  of  all  articles  of  trade  it  is  the  most  dif- 
ficult for  her  to  keep  at  home  by  any  operation  of 
law,  now  that  it  is  not  in  demand;  so  would  it  be 
impossible  for  foreign  powers  to  prevent  her  from 
importing  it,  in  proportion  to  her  use  and  demand 
for  it  hereafter.  If  a  supply  be  necessary  for  hec 
circulation,  it  must  and  com  be  procured  by  an  ex- 
change  of  other  commodities  which  she  can  spare; 
just  in  the  same  way  as  hempy  for  instance,  an  article 
of  which  it  is  at  least  as  much  the  interest  of  her 
enemies  to  intercept  the  supply. 

^*  But  inasmuch  as  gold  in  rt4<e  state  of  coin  is  so 
mtich  capital  engaged  in  an  unproductive,  though  ne- 
cessary employment,  it  cannot  be  tlie  wish  of  any 
one  acquaintai  with  this  subject  to  proserin  the 
circulation  of  papet^  or  not  to  allow  and  even  coun- 
tenance it  to  ^[^  fullest  extent;  only  taking  care  that 
all  such  circulation  shall  be  concurrent  with  the 
standard  coin  of  the  realm,  and  that  such  paper 
should  be  kept  invariably  atprtr,  by  being  constadtly 
exchangeable  for  that  coin  at  the  option  of  the  holdef . 
It  being  now  placed  beyond  all  doubt,  that/or  wani 
of  this  convertibilitff  into  gold  at  will.  Bank  ef  Eng- 
fand  paper  currency  is  depreciated^  owing  attifget/ier 
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to  the  excess  of  its  issues ;  and  that  without  the  'Res^ 
triction-act  no  such  excess  could  have  heenperma- 
netMff  inaiatained ;  it  follows  that  the  repeal  of  that 
temporary  law  is  the  obvious  remedy  for  th^  evil.  It 
cannot  be  necessary  to  protest  against  ascribing  the 
depreciation  to  a  want  of  cofffidence  in  the  soUdity  or 
solvency  of  the  Bank  of  England.  A  corporation, 
originally  possessed  of  a  great  capital,  since  increas- 
ed by  immense  profits,  which  never  makes  an  ad- 
vance but  upon  the  best  security,  and  which  could 
call  in  the  whole  of  those  advances  within  three 
monthsy  can  never  be  exposed  to  any  such  suspicion. 
Paper-money^  issued  in  the  name  of  the  State  in  aid 
of  its  own  exchequer,  and  in  compulsory  payment  of 
its  expenses,  such  as  has  been  resorted  to  in  various 
parts  of  the  world,  is  happily  unknown  in  Britaia. 
Such  paper  is  in  the  nature  of  a  forced  loan^  wUch 
in  itself  implies  a  want  of  credit.  From  this  circum- 
stance alone  it  falls  below  par,  and  its  first  deprecia- 
tion is  soon  accelerated  by  the  necessity  of  augment- 
ing  its  issues  in  proportion  to  their  diminished  value. 
Thus  an  excess  of  paper  co-operates  with  the  public 
mistrust  to  augment  its  depreciation.  Such  was  the 
fate  of  the  paper  issued  by  the  American  Congress 
in  the  war  for  their  independence ;  more  recentiy  of 
the  assignats  in  France;  and  such  is  now  the  state  of 
-the  paper  of  the  banks  of  Vienna  and  Fetersbui^h. 
Whereas,  the  state  of  British  currency,  in  regard  to 
its  diminished  value,  is  no  other  than  it  would  be,  if 
their  present  circulation,  being  retained  to  the  same 
amount,  were  by  some  sudden  spell  all  changed  to 
gold;  and  by  another  spell  not  less  surprising,  such 
part  of  that  gold  as  by  its  excess  created  a  proportion- 
ate diminution  in  its  value  at  home  with  reference  to 
its  value  in  other  countries,  could  not  by  exportation 
or  otherwise,  find  its  way  out  of  its  separate  circula- 
.tion.  It  is  excess  not  relievable  by  exportation.  , 
"And  although  the  measure  of  the  lo^s  bedifiar- 
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ent,  it  is  as  much  a  diminution  of  profit  to  the  Bank 
of  England  to  purchase  gold  at  JC3  175.  IQ^.  an 
oz.  as  at  j64  lO^.or  any  other  price.  The  notes  issued 
,  for  such  purposes  are  the  only  part  of  their  circulation 
from  which  they  derive  no  profit.  AH  the  other  issues 
are  upon  securities  bearing  interest.  As  a  Bank 
therefore,  their  policy  at  all  times  mmt  be,  that  the 
proportion  of  their  notes  issued  for  the  purchase  of 
gold  should  be  as  small,  and  those  issued  on  dis- 
conntSy  as  lai^e  as  possible.  Still  better  for  them  if 
this  buying  of  gold  could  be  dispensed  with  alto- 
gether. This  last  advantage, appears  to  be  insured 
to  the  Bank,  so  long  as  by  an  excess  of  their  paper- 
circulation  they  keep  the  market-price  of  gold  high- 
er than  £,4  per  as:,  which  the  Directors  have  fixed 
as  their  highest  buying  price.  By  every  addition  to 
their  circulation  therefore,  they  not  only  secure  to 
the  proprietors  of  Bank-stock  an  augmentation  of 
profit  proportionate  to  the  increase  of  that  circulation, 
but  also  effectually  guard  against  any  drawback  to 
that  profit,  by  permanently  maintaining  the  price  of 
gold  above  £,  4,  per  oz.  This  course  of  proceeding 
is  at  once  so  ingenious  and  so  simple;  in  its  opera^ 
tion  so  effectual;  and  in  its  application  so  complete- 
ly in  the  power  of  those  who  are  exclusively  benefited 
by  it,  so  long  as  the  Restriction-law  shall  continue^ 
that  it  is  not  very  surprising  .if  the  proprietors  of 
Bank-stock  be  disposed  to  resist  any  suggestion 
which  touches  that  law;  and  to  prefer  the  ''sound 
discretion"  of  the  directors,  unfettered  by  the  control 
of  coj/i-payments.  But  this  state  of  things,  nowop*r 
enly  avowed  as  a  system,  and  almost  claimed*  as  a 
right,  approaches  t;er^  near  to  a  state  of  paper  money. 
It  is  p^per  rendered  current  by  the  authority,  though 
Bot  issued  for  the  benefit  of  the  State.  It  consists  in 
loans  s^lvanced  on  interest;  that  interest  being  altOf 
gether  for  the  benefit  of  the  Corporation  of  the 
Bank  of  England. 
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*^  It  18  pomble^  in  the  pregeiit  extraordinary  6tat^ 
of  the  world,  that  in  the  courae  of  events  a  recur- 
rence of  similar  circumstances,  of  general  alarm, 
oommercial  pressure,  and  stagnation  of  individual 
credit;  such  as  existed  in  1797,  matf  at  ^ome/utnre 
period  again  compel  the  British  government  to  af«- 
ford  to  the  Bank  of  England  a  temporary  protection 
i^inst  the  demands  which  may  be  made  upon  it  for 
gold.  For  no  Bank  however  cautious  and  prudent 
can  possibly  exist,  either  with  advantage  to  itself  or 
to  the  eountry,  unless  its  average  circulation  of  pa- 
per considerably  exceed  the  amounts  of  its  deposits 
in  cash  or  bullion  to  meet  the  possible  demands  up» 
on  it.  The  consequences  of  sudden  public  alarm 
cannot  be  measured.  They  baffle  all  ordinary  cal^ 
culation.  Cash  is  then  withdrawn,  not  because  the 
circulation  is  excessive^  but  by  the  country-banks 
and  the  town-bankers  to  meet  possible  demands  up- 
on them;  and  by  the  community  at  large,  either 
directly  from  the  Bank,  or  indirectly  through  the  for- 
mer channels,  for  the  purpose  of  hoarding;  owing  to 
the  dread  of  some  imaginary  or  contingent  dan^ 
ger.  In  such  a  crisis  every  reduction  in  the  amonnt 
of  Bank  of  England  paper  is  so  ftir  from  checking 
the  drain,  that  it  aggravates  the  general  distress;  be* 
cause  the  gold  which  is  taken  out  of  the  Bank,  instead 
of  being  substituted  in  circulation  for  the  notes  widl^ 
drawn  from  it,  is  for  the  most  part  locked  up.  And 
thus,  in  proportion  as  the  stagnant  and  straitened 
circulation  wants  life  and  aid,  it  becomes  every  day 
more  embarrassed ;  whilst  each  new  calamity  produce 
ed  by  such  a  state  of  things  contributes  to  spread 
and  increase  the  general  apprehension.  It  i^  ih^&B^ 
fore  manifest  that  by  aj9o^^'^/<^combination  of  mncuov' 
fttances,  the  Bank  of  England  might  be  driven  to^paft 
with  its  last  guinea,  not  ohly  widiout  having  cheeked 
the  draife,  but  with  the  certainty  of  ilicreteing  it  im 
proportion  as  the  amount  of  its  notes,  was^  dififtin^ 
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ished.  At  such  a  laomeDt,  the  preservation  of  the 
Bank  from  actual  failure,  though  an  importsfflit,  i» 
Jtmt  a  secondary  consideration;  that  of  the  country 
is  the  first.  The  possible  causes  however  vrhich  may 
call  for  such  an  intervention  of  power,  are  not  capable 
of  being  foreseen  or  defined  by  law.  The  necessity 
may  not  occur  again.  If  it  should,  the  application 
of  the  remedy  must  be  left  to  those  who  may  be 
then  at  the  head  of  affairs,  subject  to  their  own  res- 
ponsibility and  to  the  judgment  of  Parliament. 
But  in  proportion  as  the  knowledge  to  be  derived 
jfipom  the  experience  of  1797,  on  the  one  hand;  and 
lBOd-10,  on  the  other;  be  more  generally  spread 
through  the  country;  and  as  the  principles  of  the  Br]^ 
tish  money-system  and  of  circulating  credit  shall  be 
better  known  and  more  generally  understood;  wiU 
the  recurrence  of  such  a  crisis  be  rendered  Ussprobu^ 
ble;  its  danger  more  easily  met  and  overcome;  and 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  remedy  more  fiilly  as* 
certained.  It  is  ^possihle^  temporary y  and  transient  ia- 
terruption  of  the  ordinary  course  of  her  circulation^ 
of  which  she  is  compelled  to  meet  the  risk,  in  order 
to  iwwre  to  herself,  the  habitual,  permanent,  and  kir 
calculable  advantages  of  an  «jr^^9t^'i;6  and  secwre  circu- 
lating paper-credit.  This  is  the  lesson  to  be  learned 
#om  the  use  of  the  Restriction  in  1797,  on  the  one 
kan4»  and  from  the  mcmwenienHes  to  which  it  has 
led  on  the  other. 

^\  Z4.  As  to  the  r^cwt  faihures^  among  the  n^r* 
chaats  la  England.  Is  the  conunercial  class  i^ly 
benefited  by  t^a  excess  of  paper  currency?  No  doubt 
maay  individuals  connected  with  trade  have  derived 
advQi^tage  Ahdosi  the  greatly  increased  faeHity^  which 
bas  prevailed  withiit  the  last  two  or  three  years^ 
|0»  wit  ui  180&-*-9 — 10,  of  obtaining  credit  upon  the 
^luicottii^  of  oommm'ciftl  securities,  and  that  some  who 
hme  been  fortunate  in  watching  their  opportunity, 
and  m  b(A^  wmims^  timum^w^  of  this  ^Uity,  have 
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made  great  and  rapid  profits  by  their  speculations. 
But  that  the  aggregate  mercantile  body  of  Britain 
has  reaped,  or  will  reap  any  substantial  advantage 
from  the  super-abundance  of  paper  currency,  is  doubt- 
ful.    It  is  not  easy  to  discriminate  between  the  a<|- 
ventures  to  which  this  excess  of  paper  issue  has  given 
rise,  or  at  least  a  principal  aid  and  support,  and  those 
founded  in  the  mercantile  capital  and  industry  of  the 
country,  and  which  would  have  been  carried  to  the 
same,  or  perhaps  to  a  greater  extent,  if  the  amount 
of  discounts  and  circulation  had  been  kept  within 
limits  compatible  with  the  sound  state  and  undepre- 
ciated \Blue  of  the  currency.     Many  of  the  specula- 
tions arising  from  the  excess  of  paper  currency  have 
proved  unfortunate,  and  others  still  pending  are  of 
doubtful  issue.     The  convulsions  of  the  world  have 
thrown  a  principal  part  of  the  trade  of  Europe  and 
America  into  n£W  channels.    The  first  who  explored 
these  channels,  and  had  the  address  to  elude  the  dif- 
ficulties and  dangers  which  beset  the  approaches  to 
them,  were  eminently  successful.     Tneir  exports 
were  inadequate  to  the  demand  abroad,  their  returns 
unequal  to  the  wants  at  home.  Great  profits  were  the 
result,  and  the  temptation  was  irresistible.    Not  only 
the  original  adventurers  in  most  instances  re-embark- 
ed lai^ely  in  the  same  pursuits,  but  hosts  of  new 
ones  sprung  up  in  every  comer  of  the  kingdom,  every 
one,  anticipating  a  gain  equal  to  that  of  the  first  spec- 
ulators, became  anxious  to  procure  credit  to  the 
greatest  possible    amount.     Negotiable    securities 
were  multiplied  in  every  shape,  discount  was  sought 
for  in  every  quarter,  ingenuity  was  at  work  to  multi-- 
ply  the  means  of  obtaining  and  affording  accommo* 
dation.     So  long  as  the  sales  were  brisk,  so  long  as 
the  demand  for  raw  materials  and  manufactured 
goods  continued  to  increase,  and  prices  to  rise  in  the 
home  market,  every  thing  went  on  smoothly,  as  much 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  manufacturer  andmerchai^ 
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as  of  those  to  Xvhom  they  were  indebted  for- the  dis^ 
count  of  their  bills.  It  was  then  that  all  these  parties 
discovered,  to  what  a  degree  the  suspension  of  cask 
payments  at  the  Bank  of  England  afforded  facility 
and  security  to  the  extension  of  this  kind  of  credit, 
but  the  currency  in  which  the  discounts  were  effected 
became  depreciated  in  proportion  to  the  rapid  increase 
in  its  amount.  If  trade  had  continued  in  its  ancient 
^ud  accustomed  course,  and  the  spirit  of  rash  adven- 
ture had  not  been  excited  by  new  prospects  of  extrava- 
gant gain,  the  expense  of  discount,  aided  by  the  strict 
adherence  of  the  Bank  of  Bngland  to  its  long  estab- 
lished regulations,  and  by  the  reluctance  to  engage 
in  country  banks  which  had  been  created  by  the  dis- 
asters of  1793  and  1797,  might  have  afforded,  as 
they  had  for  several  years  after  the  restriction  was  first 
imposed,  a  sufficient  guard  against  any  very  material 
excess  or  any  great  d^eciation  in  the  currency.  But 
on  this  occasion  the  directors  of  the  Bank  of  En- 
gland appear  to  have  considered  the  increased  eager- 
ness for  discounts  as  requiring  some  increased  in- 
dulgence on  their  part.  The  amount  of  their  paper 
was  in  consequence  considerably  increased^  although 
by  the  great  and  simultaneous  augmentation  in  the 
circulation  of  the  country  banks,  the  use  of  Bank  of 
England  paper  beyond  the  limits  of  the  metropolis, 
became  every  day  more  circumscribed. 

"Under  these  circumstances,  the  rise  in  the  price 
of  goods  which  at  first  was  the  effect  of  an  increased 
demand,  was  soon  considerably  aided  by  the  depred- 
ation of  the  currency,  as  well  as  by  the  power  which 
iStie  facility  of  discount  afforded  to  new  speculators;, 
calculating  upon  a  still  farther  rise,  of  keeping  back 
their  purchases  from  market.  Thus  the  diminution 
mthe\B\ue  of  the  currency y  brought  on  in  a  great  mea- 
sure by  this  mercantile  delusionj  has  in  its  turn  been 
one  of  the  principal  means  by  which  the  latter  has 
been  kept  up  and  supported  in  the  home  market. 
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In  the  nature  of  (flings,  snoh  a  speculation  conltf  not 
continue  uniyenmlly  and  uninterrnptedly  fortunate. 
The  markets  at  first  scantily  supplied  would  soon  be 
Overstocked.  Some  adventin-ers  from  being  too  late^ 
others  from  ignorance  or  misconduct,  extravagance 
6r  misfortune,  would  fail.  The  chain  was  sure  to 
give  way  in  sOme  of  its  links.  Great  and  numerous 
fitilures  are  the  consequence,  suspicion  and  sdarm 
become  general,  securities  hitherto  negotiable  i^n*no 
longer  find  discount,  many  of  the  discounters  tfaetn* 
selves  are  ruined,  and  ail  put  upon  their  guard,  the 
markets  (all,  goods  are  forced  upon  sale  when  all  are 
afraid  td  buy,  and  whilst  the  fortunate  Jew  retire 
upon  wealth  rapidly  accumulated,  many  are  left  to 
lament  the  ruin  which,  deluded  by  the  example  of 
such  rapid  success  on  the  one  hand,  and  tempted  by 
the  facility  of  over'4rading  on  the  other,  they  haV^ 
l^ought  upon  themselves.  It  may  therefore  be  doubt* 
ed  if  a  great  proportion  of  the  m&re  recent  specu- 
lators to  South  America,  Malta,  He}igo}d.nd,  and 
the  Baltic,  do  not  repent  that  they  were  so  easily 
fomished  with  the  means  of  engaging  in  risks,  to  an 
extent  otit  of  all  proportion  to  the  amount  of  thisir 
tevpitalj  and  to  the  demand  fix)m  abroad,  and  if  ulti^ 
mately  the  legitimate  advantages  of  c6nimerce^  as 
well  as  the  real  mterests  of  the  trading  ^ipd  man«r- 
Picturing  classes,  will  not  be  injured,  rather  thii^  sfcd- 
vanced  by  the  consequences  of  the  protracted  su^en- 
$ien  of  cash  payments  by  the  Bank  of  Engfand." 

Whether  or  not  Mr.  Uuskisson  tJiinks  that  **  Brf* 
tain  is  already  bankrupted  and  destroyed  by  the  Fren^ 
decrees;  as  prated  by  the  foreign  exchange  and  the 
balance  of  trad^  being  every  where  against  her ;  and 
by  th^gemral,  not  to  say  umven^ml  failure  of  her  tner^- 
chs^s  alKl  (ftanufecturers,"  may  be  seen  from  Ifc* 
following  i^enteffiLces  with  which  he  closes  liis  adifih^ 
We  pamphlet. 

*^  To  recommend  helpless  aequieseaice,  or  to  at- 
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tempt  to  palliate  the  mischief,  is  to  hold  out  to  all  the 
world  a  discouraging  picture  of  the  reed  situation  of 
Britain.  It  is  to  represent  as  her  only  support  in  the 
conflict  tins  system,  which  is  in  fact  but  theJengthen- 
ed  and  distorted  shadow  of  her  real  wealth ;  to  repre- 
sent the  duration  of  that  system,  unsubstantial  as  it 
is,  as  forming  the  real  measure  of  her  resources.  Re- 
sources q{B./ar  different  character  she  possesses  in 
abundance.  They  are  to  be  found  in  the  immense 
and  increasing  produce  of  her  territory ;  in  the  un- 
wearied extension  of  her  manufacturing  industry;  in 
the  elastic  and  expansive  force  of  her  legititnate  com- 
merce, all  mtettia%  aiding  and  fostering  each  other, 
all  fed  and  put  in  motion  by  capital^  the  genuine 
growth  of  progressive  accumulation,  and  no^  the  facti- 
tious result  of  any  artificial  contrivance.  If  from  the 
currency  of  a  country  thus  circumstanced,  the  pre- 
cious metals  have  altogether  disappeared,  it  is  idle 
to  suppose  that  such  a  disappearance  can  be  the  ef- 
fect of  natural  causes.  It  is  absurd  to  exaggerate  the 
process  by  which  they  are  to  be  re-^cquired  into  an 
effort  or  a  sacrifice ;  or  to  suppose  that  any  otiier  pro- 
cess can  be  necessary  than  that  of  restoring  things  to 
their  natural  course." 

In  confirmation  of  this  statement,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  the  income  of  the  Consolidated  Fund^ 
whose  increase  has  been  before  shewn  to  be  a  sure 
proof  of  the  tw/erwa/ prosperity  of  Britain,  has  been 
pf^ogressivdy  augmented,  notwithstanding  the  late 
mercantile  confusion  and  distress.  In  the  quarter 
ending  10th  October  1809,  the  Treasury  receipts 
were  of  unprecedentet^  magnitude,  but  in  the  quarter 
ending  10th  October  1810,  the  amount  was  still  grea* 
ter ;  the  income  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  for  the 
two  quarters  ending  10th  October  1810,  being  t^ie/ar- 
gest  half-yearly  revenue  ever  known. 

6(5 
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Quarters 


1809 
Ended  July  5th    £10,613,926 
Oct.  10th         9,841,970 


Total  half-year  20,455,896 


1810 

Ended  July  5th     £l  1,022,381 
Oct.  10th        10,699,512 


Total  half-year  21,721,893 


Giving  an  increase  beyond  the  corresponding  half 
year  of  1809,  amounting  to  iJ  1,266,007.  In  the 
*•  Literary  Panorama*'  for  the  month  of  October 
1810,  Vol.  8,  pp.  1173 — 1175;  there  are  mentioned 
many  facts  in  demonstration  of  the  progressive  im- 
provement in  the  internal  condition  of  the  British ; 
witness  the  rapid  increase  of  London,  in  the  out- 
skirts of  which  streets  after  streets  for  miles  together 
have  been  laid  out,  and  lined  with  houses  on  either 
side,  within  the  last  three  or  four  years ;  and  this 
process  still  continues  to  be  carried  on  with  as  much 
spirit  as  ever.  A  contract  to  build  two  thomand 
new  houses  has  been  lately  made ;  a  new  city  is  star- 
ting up  between  Russel  Square  and  the  villages  north 
of  it.  To  this  add  the  buildings  now  in  progress  in 
Islington,  Hackney,  Poplar,  Blackwall,  Greenwich, 
Woolwich,  Camberwell,  Walworth,  Clapham,  Ken- 
nington,  &c.  Nor  is  the  Metropolis  alone  extending 
itself  in  all  directions;  Edinburgh  is  spreading  on  all 
sides;  Manchester,  Birmingham,  Sheffield,  and  oth- 
er manufacturing  towns,  are  enlarging  their  bounda- 
ries and  their  importance.  In  the  vicinity  of  LeedSy 
itself  a  town  of  great  wealth,  and  the  seat  of  a  valua- 
ble branch  of  the  English  woollen  manufacture,  the 
value  of  /aTu/has  prodigiously  increased  of  late  years; 
a  sure  gage,  of  the  prosperity  of  the  district  wherein 
it  is  placed.  Some  few  years  since,  twenty -two  acres 
of  land  were  purchased  at  Hounslet,  the  village  ad- 
joining to  Leeds,  for  ^300  an  acre,  making  a  total  of 
purchase  money  equal  to  c£6,600.  On  the  back  part 
of  this  la»nd  are  erected  a  dwelling-house,  manufactu- 
ring buildings,  &c.   and  in  1810,  <£l,000  per  acre,  a 
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rise  in  price  of  <£333  6^.  8rf.  per  cent,  tvere  offered 
for  the  front  land. 

It  should  also  be  mentioned  that  the  British  Go- 
vernment have  aided  by  loans  those  merchants  who 
have  funds  which  they  cannot  realize ;  ^£2,000,000 
have  been  advanced  on  approved  securities  through 
the  medium  of  the  Bank  of  England ;  and  the  confi- 
dence is  now  (Jan.  6,  1811,  the  date  of  the  letter  from 
England  giving  this  information)  general,  that  wo  mor^ 
failures  will  take  place  of  Houses  which  are  ulthnate- 
ly  competent  to  fulfil  their  engagements.  In  1793, 
J66,000,000  of  exchequer-bills  were  thus  loaned  by 
government;  the  failures  now  therefore  are  not  so 
great  es  in  1793. 

Indeed  it  might  have  been  inferred  a  priori,  that 
the  French  decrees  could  n,ot  ruin  Britain ;  seeing 
that  they  have  no  power  to  diminish  her  naval  as- 
cendency, to  subdue  the  spirit,  to  slacken  the  indus- 
try, or  to  subvert  the  freedom  of  her  people.  And  in 
the  natural  order  of  things,  it  amounts  nearly  to  an 
absolute  impossibility  that  these  decrees  shall  be  ef- 
fectual, even  to  the  extent  of  annihilating  all  commer- 
cial intercourse  between  England  and  Continental 
Europe.  Buonaparte  orders  more  than  a  hundred 
millions  of  people  on  the  European  Continent  to  fore- 
go all  the  benefits  oi foreign  commerce ;  and  in  con- 
sequence to  endure  the  daily  and  hourly  privations  of 
many  of  the  prime  necessaries  of  life,  and  of  many 
conveniencies  and  comforts  which  long  habit  has  con- 
verted into  necessaries.  A  very  great  proportion  of 
those  families  in  Continental  Europe,  who  used  be- 
fore the  stoppage  of  all  external  trade  to  live  in  afflu- 
ence and  luxury,  are  now  reduced  to  the  same  rude 
and  homely  fare  with  that  of  the  peasantry  in  ordina- 
ry times ;  and  the  vast  body  of  the  people  are  ground 
down  to  an  inexpressible  state  of  penury  and  wretch- 
edness. Now  there  is  nothing  in  all  this  that  is  cal- 
culated to  rouse  the  national  pride,  or  to  fan  the 
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martial  fire  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  European  Conti- 
nent. But  the  constant  pressure  of  privation  and  in- 
conrenience  pervading  all  their  individual  and  social 
habits,  penetrating  into  and  destroying  theinmostre- 
cesses  of  their  domestic  comfort,  haunting  their  ta- 
bles and  their  beds,  and  casting  a  face  of  universal 
cheerlessness  and  gloom  over  all  the  pursuits  of 
themselves  and  of  their  families,  co^t  only  sharpen  and 
deepen  the  most  deadly  and  unrelenting  hatred 
against  the  sole  author  of  all  their  misery;  against  the 
individual  who  wantonly  sacrifices  all  their  comfort 
and  happiness  in  the  prosecution  of  his  selfish,  hope- 
less, impracticable  project  of  destroying  Britain. 
The  inference  therefore  is,  that  the  inveterate  habits 
of  the  people  of  Continental  Europe  will  so  far  elude 
the  utmost  vigilance  of  Buonaparte  and  his  army  of 
custom-house  officers,  and  his  tarifis  and  hurmng  de- 
crees, as  to  enable  them  to  import  British  manufac- 
tures in  considerable  quantities ;  until  the  day  of  re- 
Qjction  shall  burst  asunder  the  fetters  o(  anti-commer- 
cial bondage,  by  shaking  the  empire  of  France  to  the 
very  centre  of  its  foundations.  For  other  details  re- 
specting the  war  against  trade  by  France  and  the  na-< 
tions  associated  with  her  for  the  ruin  of  Britain,  see 
"  Hints;'  pp.  61 7— 642. 

If  then  Buonaparte's  anti-commercial  decree^  casi^ 
not  destroy  Britain,  by  wluit  means  is  he  to  work 
out  her  perdition?  Byjighting?  Of  the  hopelessness 
of  that  experiment  he  has  received  ample  testimony, 
written  in  very  legible  and  permanent  characters, 
within  the  last  five  years,  at  Maida^  at  Vimeiraf  at 
Corunna^  at  OportOy  at  TaJavera^  and  at  BusacOy 
where  he  has  had  the  mortification  of  finding  that  his 
boasted  invincible  French  armies,  cannot  stand  in 
battle  against  an  inferior  number  of  British  troops. 
It  is  indeed  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  people 
of  Britain,  that  their  spirit  and  courage  rise  in  pro- 
portion as  dangers  and  difficulties  tUcken  around 
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tbeiD ;  and  they  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  com- 
bined violence  of  the  whole  world  directed  against 
them,  if  they  only  remain  true,  to  themselves,  and  re- 
solutely persevere  in  upholding  their  national  righte 
and  honor,  against  all  the  assaults  of  fraud  and  force. 
Besides,  the  insular  situation  of  Britain  renders  it 
peculiarly  difficult  for  a  foreign  enemy  to  accomplish 
her  subjugation.     It  is  not  quite  so  easy  for  Buona- 
parte to  pour  his  myriads  of  armed  slaves  into  the 
British  isles,  as  into  Spain,  Holland,  or  Germany. 
Admiral  Lord  Bridport  used  to  say,  "that  the  French 
might  invade  England  as  soon  as  they  pleased,  but 
that  they  should  not  come  by  tvalerr    The  French 
have  for  some  years  past  been  perpetually  endeavor- 
ing to  invade  the  little  island  of  Sicily,  and  have  al- 
ways been  frustrated  in  their  attempts  by  the  British 
fleet  which  commands  the  bay ;  although  they  are 
masters  of  all  the  opposite  coast,  can  command  any 
number  of  troops  for  the  expedition,  and  have  a  very 
short  run  by  water  to  encounter.    The  miserable 
feilure  of  Murat^  K.ing  of  Naples,  in  the  loss  of  his 
flotilla  of  gun-boats,  and  the  defeat  of  his  troops  in 
their  attempt  to  invade  Sicily,  in  the  autumn  of 
1810,  are  well  known,  and  serve  as  an  usefril  practi^ 
cal  comment  upon  the  effects  to  be  expected  from  a 
French  invasion  of  England.    Britain  is  all-powerful 
at  ^ea,  and  can  annoy  France,  can  insult  her  coasts, 
can  prevent  the  resuscitation  of  her  commerce,  and 
thus  cripple  her  finances  and  resources.    In  return 
for  all   which  effective  kindness,  France  threatens 
England  with  invasion.     But  how  is  a  squadron  of 
flat-bottomed  boats  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  the 
British  fleet,  and  land  an  army  large  enough  to  pro-^ 
duce  any  serious  effect  on  Britain? 

But  suppose  they  were  landed;  an  Englisli  army, 
well  appointed  and  Of  most  undaunted  valor,  would 
soon  destroy  any  hostile  force  that  could  be  disem- 
barked.  No  doubt,  much  evil  short  of  absolute  sub- 
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jugation,  might  be  inflicted  on  a  country  by  an  in* 
vading  army;  more  particularly  in  Britain,  which  in 
very  ill-calculated  to  become  the  scene  of  military 
operations;  owing  to  its  vast  wealth,  its  crowded  po- 
pulation, its  multitudes  of  traders  and  mechanics,  its 
public  debt  and  paper  currency,  its  commercial  cre- 
dit, and  all  the  various  factitious  qualities  of  a  most 
nice  and  complicated  system  of  society.  But  the 
question  now  before  us  is,  will  Buonaparte  ultimate- 
ly cam/uer  and  enslave  Britain?  Now,  no  one  who 
has  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  resources, 
physical,  moral,  and  intellectual,  of  the  French  and 
British  empires,  can  for  a  single  moment  hesitate  to 
assert,  that  Napoleon,  even  if  he  could  succeed  in 
combining  all  Continental  Europe  against  England,- 
and  in  shutting  her  out  from  all  the  foreign  markets 
in  the  world,  that  even  then  it  would  be  more  easy 
for  him  to  turn  aside  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  than  to 
subdue  the  high  spirit  of  the  mistress  of  tfie  deep. 
And  if  he  even  succeed  in  making  good  his  landing 
on  that  Queen  of  Isles,  "  that  precious  stone  set  in 
the  silver  sea,"  he  will  find  that  the  tide  of  hostile  in- 
vasion will  be  rolled  back  upon  him  and  upon  his 
slaves,  by  the  living  rampart  of  British  bodies;  every 
day  will  be  a  day  of  battle;  every  inch  of  ground  will 
be  floated  in  the  blood  of  his  bravest  followers ;  and 
the  subjugation  of  Albion  will  only  be  purchased  by 
the  slaughter  of  all  her  children. 

Mr.  Walsh,  who  so  confidently  announces  the 
speedy,  the  entire,  the  lasting  subjugation  of  all  the 
European  Continent  to  the  arms  of  France,  as  con- 
fidently decides  upon  the  impracticability  of  con- 
quering England.  He  says,  in  "  Letter^^'  &c.  pp. 
243—245,  "  Whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  the  Con* 
tinent,  the  British  cannot  fall.  The  character  of  the 
population  of  England,  the  itbundance  of  her  pecU'* 
niary  resources,  and  eminently  her  navy,  the  great 
buttress  of  her  strength,  preclude  almost  the  possi* 
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bility  of-  her  overthrow.  The  daoger  pf  invasiany  if 
not  altc^ether  illusory,  is  extremely  doubtful  aiid 
remote.  If  the  Continent  is  to  be  overcome,  it.  is 
better  that  the  delusion  of  hope  should  be  at  once 
dispelled  from  the  minds  of  the  British.  They  will 
then  reserve  for  a  more  successful  cause,  the  blood 
and  treasure  which  they  fruitlessly  expend  in  oper^ 
ations  abroad.  Their  attention  will  be  wholly  di- 
rected to  their  own  defence,  for  which  their  means 
are  abundantly  sufficient;  and  to  the  development  of 
tiiose  means.  They  may  be  cast  down  for  the  mo- 
ment; but  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  dejec- 
tion of  a^r^a*  waiion  never  leads  to  nerveless  dis- 
pair.  The  prospect  of  imminent  danger  tends  rather 
to  unite  the  virtue,  aud  to  cemeat  the  strength,  than 
to  imbitter  the  factions  of  a  free  and  mignanimous^ 
people" 

In  considering  the  probable  effects  of  an  invasion 
of  England  by  France,  and  of  the  ultimate  issue  of 
the  present  contest,  great  stress  ought  to  be  laid  on 
the  vast  addition  of  national  strength  and  power, 
which  Scotland  has  given  tp  the  British  empire,  since 
*  ihe  political  union  of  the  two  crowns  has  been  ripen- 
ed into  a  moral  union  of  the  two  nations.  The  Scot- 
tish have  distinguished  themselves  in  arts  smd  arnis 
through  a  long  series  of  ages;  patient  of  toil,  and 
prodigal  of  life,  their  industry,  enterprise,  valar, 
genius  and  intelligence,  have  added  incalculably  to 
file  permafient  strength,  honor,  and  character  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  And  we  have  every  reason  to 
expect,  that  in  a  few  years  the  Union  of  Ireland  with 
Great  Britain  will  produce  the  same  beneficial  results 
in  a  still  greater  degree;  in  as  much  as  her  capaci- 
ties of  soil,  climate,  agriculture,  commerce  and  pop- 
ulationfar  exceed  thoseof  Scotland.  When  the  JKo^e, 
the  Shamrock^  and  the  Thistle^  shall  indeed  be  all 
bound  tpgether  on  one  stem,  the  Genius  of  Britain 
may  look  abroad  throughout  the  eartfi,  as  Lord  pf 
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the  political  ascendant  during  the  whole  period  of 
his  national  guardianship  and  career.  See  ''  HifUs^^ 
pp.  642 — 688,  for  a  detailed  ccmsideration  of  the  ad* 
Tantages  and  disadvantages  of  peace  and  war^  as 
they  would  affect  £ngland  and  France  respectively, 
in  the  present  crisis  of  the  world. 

War,  no  doubt,  is  a  great  evil ;  but  peace  with  dan- 
ger and  dishoHor  is  a  for  greater  evil.  It  is  the  fashion 
among  the  partisans  of  France  here,  (and  it  comes 
with  peculiar  grace  from  tliat  pacific  nation  and  hei^ 
adherents)  to  blazon  it  forth  as  a  merit  in  any  man 
to  desire  peace,  and  to  display  a  great  parade  of 
words  which  cost  nothing,  and  in  their  mouths  mean 
nothing;  I  allude  to  the  perpetual  phraseology^ 
(which  though  perhaps  defunct  in  Europe,  is  still 
alive  and  flourishing  in  these  United  States)  of ''  gen- 
eral good  of  the  human  race;  blessings  of  human- 
ity; horrors  of  war,  blood,  and  slaughter;  unprofit- 
able consumption  of  the  Inbov  of  Jellow-men  in  the 
arts  of  destruction ;"  and  a  vast  variety  of  other  mat- 
ter equally  edifying  and  interesting.  As  if  the  ques- 
tion of  war  or  peace  were  a  mere  naked  abstract 
proposition;  and  not  like  every  other  great  question 
involving  the  interests  and  fortunes  of  men,  always 
examin^  and  decided  upon  according  to  the  cir- 
cumstances with  which  it  is  connected.  What  wili 
be  the  condition  of  Europe,  if  she  does  not  continue 
to  resist  the  oppressions  of  France  ?  If  Buotiaparte 
be  suffered  to  carry  into  full  accomplishment,  his 
scheme  of  reducing  the  whole  world  to  that  state,  in 
which  it  lay  slumbering  on  the  verge  of  moral  death 
during  the  lapse  of  the  fourth  century,  he  will  des- 
troy in  his  career  of  desolation  all  the  monuments  of 
art  and  all  the  records  of  science;  all  the  living  in- 
tellect and  valor  which  might  at  once  protect  and 
adorn  the  dearest  interests  of  human  kind.  The 
da^er,  poison,  and  the  bow-string  will  supersede 
all  law,  order,  justice,  decency,  religion,  morality; 
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e¥&ry  vestige  of  genius  and  wisdom  ^iU  be  swept 
away  by  the  deluge  of  human  blood;  vulgarity,  bru- 
tal crudity,  luat,  rapine,  murder,  and  every  crime 
tbat  can  render  man  hateful  and  loathsome  to  his 
Vind  will  be  s^ead  over  all  the  habitable  globe. 
Say  that  the  leaden  sceptre  of  universal  despotism 
lyad  ignorance  were  stretched  over  Oxe  benightedl 
woiid;  tliat  all  the  nobler  and  more  daring  faculties 
of  ioan  were  plunged  **  in  the  sleepy  drench  of  the 
iorgetfoi  lake ;"  that  all  of  art,  of  sdence,  of  literature 
WiSiPe  annihilated ;  liiat  all  the  conveniencies,  comforts, 
Itud  enjoyments,  which  the  labor  and  ingenuity  of 
maHi  working  with  unremitted- industry  through  a 
long  succession  of  ages,  have  planned  and  accomp* 
lisj^,  were  swallowed  up  in  the  gulph  of  foigetful- 
ness;  that  all  the  finer  feelings,  all  the  softer  emotions 
of  the  heart  were  obliterated,  Say  at  once,  that  the 
^^  abomination  of  desolation,"  that  the  dominion  of 
Na|>oleon  were  universal ;  and  what  would  be  the 
cmdiHim  of  the  human  race?  Man  would  th^a 
wan4^  on  the  great  ocean  of  life,  without  buoy  to 
float,  without  beacon  to  warn,  without  compass  to 
steer,  without  chart  to  direct,  without  star  to  light 
him  on  his  course.  Existence  would  be  a  weary 
and  a  cumbrous  load,  a  misery  and  a  curse ;  and 
would  compel  the  wretched  sufferer,  as  he  stood 
"  upon  the  bank  and  shoal  of  time,"  to  leap  the 
gulph,  to  plunge  into  the  confines  of  eternity;  and 
to  appear  before  the  dread  tribunal  of  his  God,  "  un- 
called, unhouselled,  unanointed,  unannealed/'  The 
whole  earth  would  tiben  be 

''A  universe  4>f  death,  which  God  by  curse 
Created  evil^  for  evil  only  good. 
Where  all  life  dies,  death  lives,  and  Nature  breeds^ 
Perverse,  all  monstrous,  all  prodigious  things. 
Abominable^  unutterable,  and  worse 
T3mi  febles  yet  have  feign'd^  or  fear  conceir'd/* 
67 
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Resistance  to  France  therefore  is  a  sacred  duty; 
afid  holds  out  the  only  possibility  of  resisting  her  ag- 
gressions,  and  of  repressing  her  encroachments. 
And  though  resistance  has  hitherto  failed  to  prevent 
her  exterior  aggrandizement,  though  the  European 
Continent  is^br  a  time  partitioned  out  among  Napo- 
leon and  his  allies  and  vassals,  yet  the  elements  of 
resistance  wcetiot  extinguished;  its  fires,  though  in 
some  places  apparently  stifled,  are  yet  fiercer,  and 
more  than  ever  to  be  dreaded  by  the  tyrant ;  thej 
are  consuming  the  life's  blood  of  France,  in  the  pen- 
insula  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  Every  change  must 
bring  the  great  work  of  political  redemption  nearer, 
by  substituting  the  vigor  of  a  new-bom  military  dyn- 
asty in  the  room  of  the  old,  worn  out,  feeble  despot- 
isms which  have  been,  during  the  lapse  of  so  many 
ages,  dozing  over  the  continent  of  Europe.  Time^ 
or  the  fortune  of  war,  or  the  violence  of  redaction 
from  the  people  of  Continental  Europe,  must  ere  long 
shatter  down  the  overgrown  Empire  of  France,  and 
either  throw  the  sovereignties  again  into  the  hands  of 
their  lawful  rulers,  or  the  clashings  of  interest  may 
produce  new  and  contrary  combinations  and  allian- 
ces, which,  by  restoring  the  Balance  of  Power  to  its 
due  poise,  might  once  more  establish  the  indepen- 
dence of  Europe,  and  bring  back  the  tranquillity  of 
the  world. 

What  then  is  the  conclusion  fi-om  all  this?  The 
conclusion  is,  that  Britain  is  called  upon  by  every 
consideration  of  justice,  hon6r,  and  interest,  to  de- 
fend and  to  uphold  her  maritime  rights.  They  are, 
and  ought  to  be  as  dear  to  her  as  the  soil  on  which 
she  treads,  the  Constitution  under  which  she  flourish- 
es, the  vital  air  which  she  breathes;  they  are  the  onJy 
guarantee  of  her  national  independence ;  t/i^  are  the 
only  sure  pledge  of  her  present  and  future  commercial 
prosperity ;  they  are  the  only  remaining  bulwarks  of 
freedom  and  civilization  against  the  assaults  of  ty-- 
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]>anay  and  barbarism.  If  the  sea  cannot  be  her  em- 
jnre^  let  it  be  her  grave.  It  is  her  most  imperative 
doty  to  press  forward  most  vigorously  the  war,  both 
by  sea  and  land;  to  harass,  and  annoy  France;  to 
destroy  all  her  external  resources;  to  impede  and  to 
cripple  all  her  internal  means;  and  by  every  possi- 
ble effort  of  hostility  to  hasten  the  hour  of  re-action^ 
upon  the  French  by  the  people  of  Continental .  Eu- 
rope. To  hasten  that  hour,  when,  by  the  excess  of 
misery,  and  by  the  destruction  of  all  peaceful  occu- 
pations, and  the  consequent  general  diffusion  of  mi- 
litary pursuits  and  habits,  the  whole  continent  of 
Europe  shall  seek  in  resistance  to  France  the  only 
possible  relief  from  her  oppressions ;  when  the  intre- 
pid Germans,  the  gallant  Spaniards,  the  undaunted 
Swiss,  together  with  the  other  enslaved  and  insulted 
nations  of  Europe,  shall  pour  their  effective  and  arm- 
ed population  oh  all  sides,  and  in  perpetual  streams 
upon  the  swollen  French  empire  and  its  vass^- 
8tates  of  old  men  and  boysy  but  ill-fitted  to  withstand 
the  rude  shock  of  those  iron  times.  And  let  that 
hour  of  vengeance  upon  the  tyrant  be  animated  an() 
illumined  by  the  same  generous  aid  of  blood  and 
treasure,  of  genius  and  heroic  -valor,  with  which 
Britain  now  encours^es  the  people  of  Spain  and 
Portugal  in  their  opposition  to  the  common  enemy  of 
the  world.. 

In  the  "  Life  of  Nelson,''  by  Messrs.  Clarke  and 
M* Arthur,  Vol.  2d  pp.  298-316,  are  contained  some 
letters  from  Lord  Nelson,  advising  a  perpetual  an- 
noyance of  the  French,  coast,  by  debarkations  of 
British  troops,  in  order  to  wear  out  the  armies  of 
France  by  incessant  marches  and  counter-marches, 
skirmishings,  and  all  ,the  modes  of  vexatious  war- 
fare, which  Britain  can  carry  into  effect  from  her 
maritime  superiority.  The  memorable  counsel 
which  Mr.  Burke  gave  in  the  year  1 796,  respecting 
&e  mode  and  th^  spirit  with  which  it  behoved  the 
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British  imtite  to  resist  France,  is  stSl  mord  afip^ott* 
bie  to  the  present  contest,  inasmuch  as  the  French 
^wer  is  now  more  formidable^  extensive,  and  nerw 
ilicious  than  it  then  was.  In  the  8th  volume  of  Mr. 
Burke's  Works,  pp.  250-264,  are  to  be  found  obsess 
Tatiotis  fiiH  of  pohtical  wisdom,  which  ought  to  he 
isigraven  on  the  tablets  of  the  heart  of  every  statm- 
man.  Mr.  Burke  concludes  his  remarks  in  these 
Words*  "  From  all  this,  what  is  my  inference?  It 
is  that  this  new  system  of  robbery  in  France  camwt 
be  rendered  safe  by  any  art;  that  it  must  be  de« 
dtroyed,  or  it  will  destroy  all  Europe ;  that  to  de^ 
Utroy  thii^  common  enemy  of  man,  by  some  means 
or  other»  the  force  opposed  to  it,  should  be  made  to 
bear  itome  analogy  to  the/or^  and  y^irit  vrhich  that 
toemy  exerts;  that  eternal  war  ought  to  be  made 
^altist  it  in  its  most  vulnerable  parts.  In  one  word> 
With  France  in  her  premu  state,  nothing  independ^a 
Mil  co-exist." 

A  livifig  t^Titer  also,  to  whose  opinions  on  all  re« 
ligioRS,  moral,  and  political  subjects,  the  utmost  d^ 
fbt^nce  is  due,  thus  expresses  himself  on  the  proba^ 
hie  issu^  of  the  conflict  which  now  rages  in  Europe: 
*'  t  think  I  may  (but  meekly  let  me  say  it,  and  wiAi 
awful  reverence)  that  Providence  watches  over  this 
(the  British)  empire  with  an  eye  of  peculiar  regard. 
JEngland  seems  to  be  solemnly  selected  and  dele* 
gated  to  interpose  a  barrier  between  partial  subversion 
and  universal  anarchy;  to  punish  the  punishers  of 
nations;  to  heal  the  wounds  of  agonizing  Europe; 
and  to  sit  like  a  wakeful  nurse,  watching  at  her  side, 
and  administering  to  har  lips  the  medicine  of  salva- 
tion. We  stand  on  a  noble  but  a  dreadful  elevation; 
responsible  in  ourselves  for  the  future  happiness  <rf 
the  human  race.  We  have  a  spirit,  a  constitution, 
and  a  religion,  unrivalled,  unparalleled,  un{Mrece- 
dented.  From  these  sources  I  draw  my  politics,  and 
these  tell  me^  we  shall  trimiph.    The  red  right  hmd 
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ai  Pfovidasce  is  erery  where  visible.  Even  at  this 
moment  it  is  p^forming  the  premised  work  oi papal 
extirpation.  Persevere  then,  Britons^  in  the  mighty 
tttsk  before  you.  To  recede  from  it  were  ruin*  Be 
firm,  and  you  triumph— fear,  and  you  fall." 

It  is  evident  that  the  British  government  were  a- 
ware  of  their  high  destinies,  apd  of  the  great  work 
of  political  Redemption  for  the  world,  which  they 
had  to  perform,  when  through  their  minister  for  fa^ 
reign  affiiirs^  they  issued  their  spirited  and  lofty  de* 
claration  to  Russia^  at  an  hour  when  the  whole  of 
Continental  Europe,  with  the  exception  only  of  Swe-* 
den,  was  combined  against  England,  under  the  au* 
spices  and  direction  of  Buonaparte.  From  this  de« 
claration,  dated  Westminster,  18th  December,  1807, 
are  extracted  the  following  pointed  and  powerful 
paragn^^,  which  display  a  dignity  and  an  energy 
of  character,  well^becoaiing  a  great  and  a  magnani* 
mous  people.  "  The  requisition  of  his  imperial  ma- 
jesty of  Russia  for  the  immediate  conclusion,  by  his 
Britannic  majesty,  of  a  peace  with  France,  is  as  ex- 
traordinary in  the  substance  as  it  is  ofiensive  in  the 
manner.  His  majesty  has  at  no  time  declined  to 
treat  with  France,  when  France  has  professed  a  wil- 
lingness to  treat  on  an  admissible  basis;  and  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  cannot  fail  to  remember  that  the 
last  negotiation  between  Great-Britain  and  France 
was  broken  oif^upon  points  immediately  affecting,  not 
his  Majesty's  oum  interests,  but  those  of  his  Imperial 
^  aify.  But  his  Majesty  neither  understands,  nor  will 
he  admit  Ihe  pretension  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  to 
dictate  the  time  or  mode  of  his  Majesty's  pacific  ne- 
gotiations with  other  powers.  It  never  will  be  endur- 
ed by  his  Majesty  that  any  government  shall  ihdem^ 
mfy  itself  for  the  humiliation  of  sermency  to  France, 
by  the  adoption  of  an  insulting  and  peremptory  tone 
towards  Great-Britain.  His  Majesty  proclaims  anew 
those  principles  of  maritime  law,  against  which  the 
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armed  neutrality,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Empress; 
Catharine,  was  originally  directed,  and  against  which 
the  present  hostilities  of  Russia  are  denounced. 
Those  principles  have  been  recognised  and  acted 
upon  in  the  best  periods  of  the  history  of  Europe; 
and  acted  upon  by  no  power  with  more  strictness 
and  severity  than  by  Russia,  in  the  reign  of  the  Em- 
press Catharine.  Those  principles,  it  is  the  ng-A*  and 
the  dutff  of  his  Majesty  to  maintain;  and  against 
evety  confederacy  his  Majesty  is  determined^  under, 
the  blessing  of  Divine  Providence,  to  maintain  them. 
They  have  at  all  times  contributed  essentially  to  the , 
support  of  the  maritime  power  of  Great-Britain;  but 
they  are  become  incalculably  more  valuable  and  im- 
portant, at  a  period  when  the  maritime  power  of 
Great-Britain  constitutes  the  sok  remaining  bulwark 
against  the  overwhelming  usurpations  of  France;  the 
only  refuge  to  which  other  nations  may  yet  resort;  in 
happier  times,  for  assistance  and  protection." 

May  the  Almighty  God,  in  his  infinite  mercy,  im-. 
part  to  the  rulers  of  Britain,  of  whatever  denomina- 
tion, whether  they  adhere  to  the  name  and  to  the 
policy  of  the  late  illustrious  William  Pitt,  or  of  his 
great  rival  Mr.  Fox,  the  wisdom  and  the  courage  to 
fulfil  most  scrupulously  the  very  spirit  and  letter  of 
this  lofty  declaration.  May  HE,  by  whose  permis- 
sion kings  reign  and  princes  hold  dominion,  enable 
the  rulers  of  Britain,  now  and  for  ever^  to  direct  with 
a  daring  and  a  steady  hand  the  boundless  resources  of 
that  mighty  empire,  against  the  common  enemy  of 
the  human  race;  with  the  guardianship  of  presiding 
genius  to  aid  the  weak,  to  restrain  the  encroachments 
of  the  strong;  to  assist  the  people  of  Continental  Eu- 
rope in  their  patriotic  efforts,  at  once  to  beat  down 
the  domestic  despotism  of  their  own  worn  out  and 
corrupted  dynasties,  and  to  trample  beneath  their  feet 
the  foreign  domination  of  an  invading  foe;  to  make 
the  star  of  Napoleon  fade  into  a  dim  tinct;  to  put  to- 
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gether  the  glittering  fragments  of  disjointed  Europe; 
to  clothe  with  warm  flesh  the  dead  bones  of  the  val- 
ley;  to  awake  to  liberty,  to  life,  to  light,  and  joy,  the 
slumbering  millions  of  a  prostrate  world! 

It  is  rumored  here,  that  the  FATHER  of  his  peo- 
ple is  gone  unto  his  rest.  If  it  be  so,  peace  to  hij§ 
spirit!  The  memory  of  his  virtues  will  for  ever  live. 
Through  a  long  succession  of  years,  in  the  tide  of 
eventful  times,  His  firmness  and  int^rity  maintained 
the  honor  of  his  Crown  unimpaired;  promoted  and 
extended  the  happiness  of  his  people;  upheld  the  cha- 
racter of  the  nation  in  all  its  attributes  of  renown. 
If  the  Sun  of  England  be  set,  no  night  hath  followed; 
no  night  can  follow.  If  the  Sun  of  England  be  set,, 
it  is  set  only  to  rise  on  the  morrow's  dawn,  with  re- 
newed and  increasing  lustre.  While  the  Sovereign 
governs  under  the  benignant  influence  of  the  laws^ 
while  the  people  are  free ;  while  religion,  morals,  in- 
telligence, learning,  science,  industry,  enterprise,  and 
valor,  continue  to  make  that  land  their  favored  abode,, 
the  Sun  of  England's  glory  can  never  set;  but  will 
burn  with  brighter  and  still  brighter  light,  until  all 
the  ages  of  time  shall  be  lost  in  the  profound  of  Eter- 
nity. 


FINIS. 
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